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GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
BY CHARLES READE. 


es 
CHAPTER I 


“s _—— I say once for all, that priest shall never darken my doors again.” 
“Then I say they are my doors and not yours, and that holy man shall 
brighten them whenever he will.” 


The gentleman and lady, who faced each other pale and furious, and 
interchanged this bitter defiance, were man and wife.. And had loved ‘each 
other well. 


Miss Catherine Peyton was a young lady of ancient family in Cumberland, 
and the most striking, but least popular, beauty in the county.’ She was very 
tall and straight; and carried herself a little too iniperiously ; yet she would 
sometimes relax and all but dissolve that haughty figure, and hang sweetly 
drooping over her favourites: then the contrast was delicious, and the woman 
fascinating. 

Her hair was. golden and glossy ; on eyes a lovely grey; and she had a 
way of turning them on slowly and full, so that their victim could not fail to 
observe two things: 1. that they were grand and beautiful orbs; 2. that thev 
were thoughtfully overlooking him instead of looking at him. 

So contemplated by glorious eyes, a man feels small ; and bitter. 

Catherine was apt to receive the blunt compliments ‘of the* Cumberland 
squires with this sweet, celestial, superior gaze, and for this and other imperial 
charms was more admired than ‘liked. 

The family estate was entailed on her brother; her father spent every farthing 
he could; so she had. no money, and no expectations, except frdm a distant 
cousin, Mr. Charlton of Hernshaw Castle, and Bolton Hall. 

Even these soon dwindled: Mr. Charlton took a fancy to his late wife's 
relation, Griffith Gaunt, and had him into his house, and treated him as his 
heir. ‘This disheartened two admirers who had hitherto sustained Catherine 
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Peyton’s gaze, and they retired. Comely girls, girls long-nosed but rich, 
girls snub-nosed but winning, married on all sides of her, but the imperial 
beauty remained Miss Peyton at two-and-twenty. 

She was rather kind to the poor; would give them money out of her 
slender purse, and would even make clothes for the women, and sometimes 
read to them (very few of them could read to themselves in that day). All 
she required in return was that they should be Roman Catholics, like herself, 
or at least pretend they might be brought to that faith by little and little. 

She was a high-minded girl ; and could be a womanly one—whenever she 
chose. 

She hunted about twice a week in the season, and was at home in the 
saddle, for she had ridden from a child ; but so ingrained was her character, 
that this sport, which more or less unsexes most women, had no perceptible 
effect on her mind nor even on her manners. The scarlet riding-habit, and 
little purple cap, and the great white bony horse she rode, were often seen in 
a good place at the end of a long run: but, for all that, the lady was a most 
ungenial fox-huntress; she never spoke a word but to her acquaintances, and 
wore a settled air of dreamy indifference, except when the hounds happened 
to be in full cry, and she galloping at their heels. Worse than that, when the 
dogs were running into the fox, and his fate certain, she had been known to 
rein in her struggling horse, and pace thoughtfully home, instead of coming in 
at the death, and claiming the brush. 

One. day being complimented at the end of a hard run by the gentleman 
who ‘kept the hounds, she turned her celestial orbs on him and said, “Nay, 
Sir Ralph, I love to gallop; and this sorry business it gives me an excuse.” 


It was full a hundred years ago: the country teemed with foxes; but it 
abounded in stiff coverts, and a: knowing fox was sure to run from one to 
another,; and then. came ;wearisome efforts to dislodge him ; and then Miss 
Peyton's grey eyes used.to explore vacancy, and ignore her companions, biped 
and quadruped. 

But one day they drew Yewtree Brow and found astray fox. At Gay- 
lad’s first note he broke cover and went away for home across the open 
country.. A hedger saw him steal out, and gave a view halloo; the riders 
came round helter skelter; the dogs in cover one by one threw up their 
noses and. voices; the horns blew, the canine music swelled to a strong 
chorus, and away they swept across country, dogs, horses, men; and the 
deuce take the hindmost. 

It was.a gallant chase, and our dreamy virgin’s blood got up. Erect, but 
lithe and vigorous, and one with her great white gelding, she came flying 
behind the foremost riders, and took leap for leap with them; one glossy, 
golden curl streamed back in the rushing air, her grey eyes glowed with 
earthly fire, and two red spots on the upper part of her cheeks showed she 
was much excited without a'grain of fea’: yet in the first ten minutes one 
gentleman was unhorsed :before i: . ©: s, and one came to grief along with 
his animal, and.a thorough-bred chestnut was galloping and snorting beside 
her with empty saddle. Presently young Featherstone, who led her by about 
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fifteen yards, crashed through a high hedge, and was seen no more, but heard 
wallowing in the deep unsuspected ditch beyond. There was no time to 
draw bridle; “ Lie still, sir, if you please,” said Catherine, with cool civility ; 
then up rein, in spur, and she cleared the ditch and its muddy contents, alive 
and dead, and away without looking behind her. 

On, on, on, till all the pinks and buckskins, erst so smart, were splashed 
with clay and dirt of every hue, and all the horses’ late glossy coats were 
bathed with sweat.and lathered with foam, and their gaping nostrils blowing 
and glowing red; and then it was that Harrowden brook, swollen wide and 
deep by the late rains, came right between the fox and Dogmore underwood, 
for which he was making. 

The hunt sweeping down a hill-side caught sight of reynard running for 
the brook. They made sure of him now. But he lapped a drop, ant. 
then slipped in, and soon crawled out on the other side, and made feebly for 
the covert, weighted with wet fur. 

At sight of him the hunt hallooed and trumpeted, and came tearing on 
with fresh vigour. 

But, when they came near the brook, lo! it was twenty feet wide, and 
running fast and brown. Some riders skirted it, looking fo- a narrow part. 
Two horses, being spurred at it, came to the bank, and then went rearing 
round on their heels, depositing one hat and another rider in the current. 
One gallant steed planted his feet like a tower, and snorted down at the 
water. One flopped gravely in and had to swim, and be dragged out. 
Another leaped, and landed with his feet on the other bank, his haunches in 
the water, and his rider curled round his neck and glaring out between his 
retroverted ears. 

But Miss Peyton encouraged her horse with spur and voice, set -her ‘teeth, 
turned rather pale this time, and went at the brook with a rush, and cleared 
it like a deer. She and the huntsman were almost alone together on the 
other side, and were as close to the dogs as the dogs were to poor pug, when 
he slipped through a run in a quickset hedge, and, reducing the dogs:to single 
file, glided into Dogmore underwood, a stiff hazel coppice of five years’ 
growth. 

The other riders soon straggled up, and then the thing was to get him out 
again. There were a few narrow roads cut in the underwood, and up 
and down these the huntsman and whipper-in went trotting, and encouraged 
the staunch hounds, and whipped the skulkers back into covert. Others 
galloped uselessly about, pounding the earth: for daisy-cutters were few in 
those days; and Miss Peyton relapsed into the transcendental. She sat in 
one place with her elbow on her knee, and her fair chin supported by two 
fingers, as undisturbed by the fracas of horns and. voices, as an equestrian 
statue of Diana. 

She sat so still, and so long, at a corner of the underwood, that: at last the 
harassed fox stole out close to her with lolling tongue and eye askant, and 
took the open field again. She thrilled at first sight of him, and her cheeks 
burned ; but her quic eye took in all the signs of his distress, and she sat 
quiet and watched him coolly. Not so her horse; he -plunged and then 
B2 
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trembled all over and planted his fore-feet together at this angle \, and parted 
his hind-legs a little, and so stood quivering, with cocked ears, and peeped 
over a low paling at the retiring quadruped; and fretted, and sweated, in 
anticipation of the gallop his long head told him was to follow. He looked a 
deal more statuesque than any three statues in England; and all about a 
creature not up to his knee—and by-the-by ; the gentlemen that carve horses 
in our native isle, did they ever see one? Out of an omnibus?—The 
whipper-in came by and found him in this gallant attitude, and suspected the 
truth ; but, observing the rider’s tranquil position, thought the fox had only 
popped out and then in again. However, he fell in with the huntsman and 
told him Miss Peyton’s grey had seen something. The hounds appeared 
puzzled; and so the huntsman rode round to Miss Peyton, and, touching his 
cap, asked her if she had seen anything of the fox. 

She looked him dreamily in the face. “The fox;” said she: “he broke 
cover ten minutes ago.” 

The man blew his horn lustily, and then asked her reproachfully why she 
had not tally-hoed him, or winded her horn; with that he blew his own again 
impatiently. Miss Peyton replied very slowly and pensively that the fox had 
come out soiled and fatigued, and trailing his brush. “I looked at him,” said 
she, “and I pitied him; he was one, and we are many; he was so little, and 
we are so big: he had given us a good gallop ; and so I made up my mind he 
should live. to run another day.” 

The huntsman stared stupidly at her for a moment, then burst into a torrent 
of oaths, then blew his horn till it was hoarse, then cursed and swore till he 
was hoarse himself; then to his horn again, and dogs and men came rushing 
to the sound. 

“ Couple up and go home to supper,” said Miss Peyton, quietly. “The 
fox is half-way to Gallowstree Gorse, and you won't get him out of that this 
afternoon, I promise you.” 

As she said this, she just touched her horse with the spur, leaped the low 
hedge in front of her, and cantered slowly home across country ; she was one 
that seldom troubled the hard road, go where she would. 

She had ridden about a mile when she heard a horse’s feet behind her; she 
smiled, and her colour rose a little, but she cantered on. 

“ Halt! in the King’s name,” shouted a mellow voice, and a gentleman 
galloped up to her side, and reined in his mare. 

“What! have they killed?” inquired Catherine, demurely. 

“Not they; he is in the middle of Gallowstree Gorse by now.” 

“ And is this the way to Gallowstree Gorse ?” 

“Nay, mistress,” said the young man; “but when the fox heads one way 
and the deer another, what is a poor hunter to do?” 

“ Follow the slower, it seems.” 

“Say the lovelier and the dearer, sweet Kate.” 

“Now, Griffith, you know I hate flattery,” said Kate; and the next 
moment came a soft smile, and belied this unsocial sentiment. 

“Flattery?” said the lover. “I have no tongue to speak half your praise. 

I think the people in this country are as blind as bats, or they’}d——” 
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“ All except Mr. Griffith Gaunt; 4e has found a paragon where wiser 
people see a wayward, capricious, girl.” 

“Then 4e is the man for you. Don’t you see that, mistress?” 

“No, I don’t quite see that,” said the lady, drily. _ 

This cavalier reply caused a dismay the speaker never intended. The fact 
is, Mr. George Neville, young, handsome, and rich, had lately settled in the 
county, and had been greatly smitten with Kate. The county was talking 
about it, and Griffith had been secretly on thorns for some days past. And 
now he could hide his uneasiness no longer; he cried out in a sharp, trembling 
voice, “ Why, Kate, my dear Kate, what, could you love any man but me? 
Could you be so cruel? could you? There, let me get off my horse, and lie 
down on this stubble, and you ride over me, and trample me to death. I 
would rather have you trample on my ribs, than on my heart with loving any 
one but me.” 

“Why, what now?” said Catherine, drawing herself up. “I must scold 
you handsomely,” and she drew rein and turned full upon him; but by this 
means she saw his face was full of real distress ; so, instead of reprimanding 
him, she said gently, “ Why, Griffith, what is to do? Are you not my 
servant? Do not I send you word whenever I dine from home?” 

“Yes, dearest ; and then I call at that house, and stick there till they guess 
what I would be at, and ask me too.” 

Catherine smiled ; and proceeded to remind him that thrice a week she per- 
mitted him to ride over from Bolton (a distance of fifteen miles) to see her. 

“Yes,” replied Griffith, “ and I must say you always come, wet or dry, to 
the shrubbery gate, and put your hand in mine a minute. And Kate,” said 
he piteously, “at the bare thought of your putting that same dear hand in 
another man’s, my heart turns sick within me, and my skin burns and trem- 
bles on me.” 

“But you have no cause,” said Catherine, soothingly. “Nobody, except 
yourself, doubts my affection for you. You are often thrown in my teeth, 
Griffith—and (clenching her own) I like you all the better—of course.” 

Griffith replied with a burst of gratitude: and then, as men will, proceeded 
to encroach. “ Ah,” said he, “if you would but pluck up courage, and take 
the matrimonial fence with me at once.” 

Miss Peyton sighed at that and drooped a little upon her saddle. After a 
pause, she enumerated the “just impediments.” She reminded him that 
neither of them had means to marry on. 

He made light of that, he should soon have plenty; Mr. Charlton has as 
good as told him he was to have Bolton Hall and Grange: “ Six hundred 
acres, Kate, besides the park and paddocks.” 

In his warmth he forgot that Catherine was to have been Mr. Charlton’s 
heir. Catherine was too high-minded to bear Griffith any grudge; but she 
coloured a little, and said she was averse to come to him a penniless bride. 

“Why, what matters it which of us has the dross, so that there is enough 
for both?” said Griffith, with an air of astonishment. 

Catherine smiled approbation, and tacitly yielded that point. But then she 

objected the difference in their faith. 
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“Qh, honest folk get to heaven by different roads,” said Griffith, care- 
lessly. 

ey have been taught otherwise,” replied Catherine, gravely. 

“Then give me your hand and I'll give you my soul,” said Griffith Gaunt, 
impetuously. “I'll go to heaven your way, if you can’t go mine. Anything 
sooner than be parted in this world, or the next.” 

She looked: at him in silence ; and it was in’a faint half apologetic tone she 
objected that all her kinsfolk were set against it. 

“Tt is not their business; it is ours,” was the prompt reply. 

“ Well, then,” said Catherine, sadly, “I suppose I must tell you the true 
reason ; I feel I should not make you happy; I do not-love you quite as you 
want to be loved, as you deserve to be loved. You need not look so; 
nothing in flesh and blood is your rival. But my heart it bleeds for the 
church; I think of her ancient glory in this kingdom, and, when I see her 
present condition, I long to devote myself to her service. I am very fit to be 
an abbess or a nun; most unfit to be a wife. No, no; I must not, ought 
not, dare not, marry a Protestant. ‘Take the advice of one who esteems you 
dearly ; leave me,—fly from me,—forget me :—do everything but hate me. 
Nay, do not hate me: you little know the struggle in my mind. Farewell ; 
the saints, whom you scorn, watch over and protect you: farewell.” 

And with this she sighed, and struck her spur into the grey, and he darted 
off at a gallop. 

Griffith, little able to cope with such a character as this, sat petrified, and 
would have been rooted to the spot if he had happened to be on foot. But 
his mare set off after her companion; and a chase of a novel kind commenced. 
Catherine’s horse was fresher than Griffith’s mare, and the latter, not being 
urged: by her petrified master, lost ground. 

But, when she drew near to her father’s gate, Catherine relaxed her speed, 
and Griffith rejoined her. 

She had already half relented, and only wanted a warm and resolute 
wooer to bring her round. But Griffith was too sore, and too little versed 
in woman, Full of suspicion and bitterness he paced gloomy and silent by 
her side, till they reached the great avenue that led to her father’s house. 

And, while he rides alongside the capricious creature in sulky silence, I 
may a. well reveal a certain foible in his own ch rwacter. 

This Griffith Gaunt was by no means deficient in physical courage; but he 

was instinctively disposed to run away from mental pain the moment he lost 
hope of driving it away from him. For instance, if Catherine had been ill 
and her life in danger, he would have ridden day and night to save her; 
would have beggared himself; but if she had died he would either have 
killed himself, or else fled the country, and so escaped the sight of every 
object that was associated with her, and could agonize him. I do not think he 
could have attended the funeral of one he loved. 
- The ‘mind, as well as the body, has its self-protecting instincts. This of 
Griffith’s was after all an: instinct of that class; and, under certain circum- 
stances, is true wisdom. But Griffith, I think, carried the instinct to excess ; 
and that is why I call it his foible. 
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“Catherine,” said he, resolutely, “let me ride by your side to the house for 
once; for I read your advice my own way; and I mean to follow it: after 
to-day you will be troubled with me no more. I have loved you ‘these three 
years: I have courted you these two years; and I am none the nearer: I 
see I am not the man you mean to marry; so I shall do as my father did, 
ride down to the coast, and sell my horse, and ship for foreign parts.” 

“Oh, as you will,” said Catherine, haughtily; she quite forgot she had 
just recommended him to do something of this very kind. 

Presently she stole a look. His fine ruddy cheek was pale; his manly 
brown eyes were moist ; yet a gloomy and resolute expression on his’ tight- 
drawn lips. She looked at him sidelong, and thought how often he had 
ridden thirty miles on ‘that very mare to get a word with her at’ the shrubbery 
gate. And now the mare to'be sold! The man to go broken-hearted to 
sea; perhaps to his death! Her good heart began to yearn. “ Griffith,” 
said she, softly, “it is not as if I was going to wed anybody-else. Is: it 
nothing to be preferred by her you say you love? If I was you I would 
do nothing rash? Why not give me a little time? In truth, I hardly know 
my own mind about it two days together.” 

“ Kate,” said the young man, firmly, “I am courting you this’ two’ years. 
If I wait two years more it will be but to see the right man come’ arid’ carry 
you in a month ; for so girls are won when they are won at all: your sister 
that is married and dead she held Josh Pitt in hand for years; and’ what is 
the upshot? Why, he wears the willow for her to this day; and her hus- 
band he married again, before her grave was green. Nay, I have done all 
an honest man can to woo you; so take me now, or let me go.” 

At this, Kate began to waver secretly, and ask herself whether it would 
not be better to yield, since he was so resolute. 

But the unlucky fellow did not leave well alone. He went’on to say, 
“Once out of sight of this place I may cure myself of my faricy. Here 
I riever could.” 

“Oh,” said Catherine, directly, “if you are so bent on being cured, it 
would not become me to say nay.” 

Griffith Gaunt bit his lip and hung his head, and made no reply. 

The patience with which he'received her hard speech was more apparent 
than real; but it told. Catherine, receiving no fresh’ positive’ provocation, 
relented again of her own accord, and, after a considerable silence, whispered 
softly, “Think how we should all miss you.” 

Here was an overture to reconciliation. But unfortunately it bronght out 
what had long been rankling in Griffith’s mind, and was in fact the real 
cause of the misunderstanding. “Oh!” said he, “ those I care for will soon 
find another to take my place. Soon! quotha. They have not waited till 
I was gone for that.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said Catherine, with some surprise: then, like the quick- 
witted girl she was, “so this is what all the’ coil is about.” She then, with 
a charming sniile, begged him to inform her who was his destined’ successor 
in her esteém: Griffith-coloured purple at her cool hypocrisy (for such’ he 
considered it), and’ replied, almost fiercely, “who but that young black-a-vised: 
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George Neville, that you have been coquetting with this month past; and 
danced all night with him at Lady Munster’s ball, you did.” 

Catherine blushed, and said deprecatingly, ‘‘ 7ou were not there, Griffith ; 
or to be sure I had not danced with Aim.” 

“ And he toasts you by name wherever he goes.” 

“Can I help that? Wait till I toast him, before you make yourself 
ridiculous, and me very angry—about nothing.” 

Griffith, sticking to his one idea, replied doggedly, “ Mistress Alice Peyton 
shilly-shallied with her true lover for years—till Richard Hilton came that 
was not fit to tie his shoes ; and then .” . Catherine cut him short : “ Affront 
me, if nothing less will serve ;' but spare my sister in her grave.” She began 
this sentence angrily, but concluded it in a broken voice. Griffith was half 
disarmed ; but only half. He answered sullenly, “She did not die till she 
had jilted an honest gentleman and broken his heart, and married a sot, to 
her cost. And you are of her breed, when all is done ; and now that young 
coxcomb has come, like Dick Hilton, between you and me.” 

“ But I do not encourage him.” 

“You do not discourage him;” retorted Griffith, “or he would not 
be so hot after you. Were you ever the woman to say, ‘I have a servant 
already that loves me dear ?’/—That one frank word had sent him packing.” 

Miss Peyton coloured, and the water came into her eyes. “I may have 
been. imprudent,” she murmured. “The young gentleman made me smile 
with his extravagance.. I never thought to be misunderstood by him, far 
less by you.” Then, suddenly, bold as brass, “ It’s all your fault; if he had 
the power to make you uneasy, why did you not check me before ?” 

“ Ay, forsooth, and have it cast in my teeth I was a jealous monster, and 
played the tyrant before my time. A poor fellow scarce knows what to be 
at, that loves a coquette. 

“Coquette I am none,” replied the lady, bridling magnificently. 

Griffith took no notice of this interruption. He proceeded to say that he 
had hitherto endured this intrusion of a rival in silence, though with a sore 
heart, hoping his patience might touch her, or the fire go out of itself. But 
at last, unable to bear it any longer in silence, he had shown his wound to 
one he knew could feel for him, his poor friend Pitt. Pitt, had then, let 
him know that his own mistake had been over-confidence in Alice Peyton’s 
constancy. “ He said to me ‘ Watch your Kate close, and, at the first blush 
of a rival, say you to her, part with him, or part with me.’” 

Catherine pinned him directly. ‘“ And this is how you take Joshua Pitt's 
advice ; by offering to run away from this sorry rival.” 

The shrewd reply, and a curl of the lip, half arch half contemptuous, that 
accompanied the thrust, staggered the less ready Griffith. He got puzzled, 
and showed it. 

“ Well, but,” stammered he at last, “ your spirit is high ; I was mostly afeaad 
to put it so plump to you. So I thought I would go about a bit. However, 
it comes to the same thing; for this I do know, that if you refuse me your 
hand this.day, it is to give it to a new acquaintance, as your Alice did 
-before you. And, if it is to be so, ’tis best for me to be gone; best for Aim, 
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and best for you. You don’t know me, Kate, for as clever as you are. At 
the thought of your playing me false, after all these years, and marrying that 
George Neville, my heart turns to ice, and then to fire, and my head seems 
ready to burst, and my hands to do mad and bloody acts. Ay, I feel I 
should kill him, or you, or both, at the church porch. Ah!” He suddenly 
griped her arm, and at the same time involuntarily checked his mare. 

Both horses stopped. 

She raised her head with an inquiring look, and saw her lover's face dis- 
coloured with passion, and so strangely convulsed, that she feared at first he 
was in a fit, or stricken with death or palsy. 

She uttered a cry of alarm, and stretched forth her hand towards him. 

But the next moment she drew it back from him; for, following his eye, 
she discerned the cause of this ghastly look. Her father’s house stood at the 
end of the avenue they had just entered; but there was another approach to 
it, viz., by a bridle-road at right angles to the avenue or main entrance; and 
up that bridle-road a gentleman was walking his horse, and bade fair to meet 
them at the hall door. 

It was young Neville. There was no mistaking his piebald charger for 
any other animal in that county. 


Kate Peyton glanced from lover to lover and shuddered at Griffith. She 
was familiar with petty jealousy ; she had even detected it pinching or colour- 
ing many a pretty face that tried very hard to hide it all the time. But that 
was nothing to what she saw now; hitherto she had but beheld the feeling of 
jealousy ; but now she witnessed the livid passion of jealousy writhing in every 
lineament of a human face. That terrible passion had transfigured its victim 
in a moment: the ruddy, genial, kindly Griffith, with his soft brown eye, was 
gone; and in his place lowered a face older, and discoloured, and convulsed, 
and almost demoniacal. 

Women (wiser perhaps in this than men) take their strongest impressions 
by the eye, not ear. Catherine, I say, looked at him she had hitherto thought 
she knew ; looked and feared him. And, even while she looked, and shud- 
dered, Griffith spurred his mare sharply, and then drew her head across the 
grey gelding’s path. It was an instinctive impulse to bar the lady he loved 
from taking another step towards the place where his rival awaited her. “I 
cannot bear it,” he gasped. “Choose you now once for all between that 
puppy there and me,” and he pointed with his riding-whip at his rival, and 
waited with his teeth clenched for her decision. 

The movement was rapid; the gesture large and commanding, and the 
words manly: for what says the fighting poet ?— 


** He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small ; 

Who fears to put it to the touch, 

To win or lose it all.” 























Griffith Gaunt. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss Perron drew herself up, and back, by one motion, like a queen at bay ; 
but still she eyed him with a certain respect, and was careful now not to 
provoke nor pain him needlessly. 

“T prefer you—though you speak harshly to me, sir,” said she, with gentle 
dignity. 

“Then give me your hand with that man in sight; and end my torments : 
promise to marry me this very week. Ah, Kate, have pity on your poor 
faithful servant who has loved you so long.” 

“I do, Griffith, I do,” said she sweetly ; “ but I shall never marry now. 
Only set: your mind at rest about Mr. Neville there. He has never asked me, 
for one thing.” 

“ He soon will then.” 

“No, no; I declare I will be very cool to him after what you have said to 
me. But I cannot marry you neither. I dare not. Listen to me, and do 
pray govern your temper as I am doing mine. I have often read of men with 
a passion for jealousy—I mean men whose jealousy feeds upon air, and defies 
reason. I know you now for such a man. Marriage would not cure this 
madness; for wives do not escape admiration any more than maids. Some- 
thing tells me you would be jealous of every fool that paid me some stale 
compliment, jealous of my female friends, and jealous of my relations, and 
perhaps jealous of your own children, and of that holy persecuted church 
which must still have a large share of my heart. No, no; your face and 
your words have shown me a precipice. I tremble, and draw back, and now 
I never will marry at all; from this day I give myself to the church.” 

Griffith did not believe one word of all this. ‘“ That is your answer. to 
me,” said he bitterly. ‘“ When the right man puts the question (and he is 
not far off) you will tell another tale. You take me for a fool, and you 
mock me: you are not the lass to die an old maid: and men are not the fools 
to let you:. With faces like yours the new servant comes before the“first one 
is gone, Well, I have got my answer. County Cumberland, you are_no 
place for me. The ways and the fields we two have rid together, oh how 
could I bear their sight without my dear? Why what a poor spirited fool 
am I to stay and whine! Come, mistress, your lover waits you there, and 
your discarded servant knows good breeding: he leaves the country not to 
spoil your sport.” 

Catherine panted heavily. ‘“ Well, sir,” said she; “then it is your doing ; 
not mine. Will you not even shake hands with me, Griffith ?” 

“ I were a brute else,” sighed the jealous one with a sndden revulsion of 
feeling: “I have spent the happiest hours of my life beside you. If I loved 
thee less, I had never left thee.” 

He clung a little while to her hands, more like a drowning man than any- 
thing else: then let them go and suddenly shook his clenched fist in the 
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direction of George Neville, and cried out with a savage yell “My curse on 
him that parts us twain! And you, Kate, may God bless you single, and 
curse you married: and that is my last word in Cumberland.” 

“ Amen,” said Catherine resignedly. 

And even with this they wheeled their horses apart, and rode away from 
each other: she very pale, but erect with wounded pride; he reeling in his 
saddle like a drunken man. 

And so Griffith Gaunt, stung mad by jealousy, affronted his sweetheart, 
the proudest girl in Cumberland, and, yielding to his foible, fled from his pain. 

Our foibles are our manias. 


CHAPTER III. 


Miss Peyron was shocked, and grieved at bottom; but she was also affrunted 
and wounded. Now anger seems to have some fine buoyant quality, which 
makes it rise and come uppermost in an agitated mind. She rode proudly 
into the courtyard of her father’s house and would not look once behind to 
see the last of her perverse lover. 

The old groom, Joe, who had taught her to ride when she was six years 
old, saw her coming, and hobbled out to hold her horse, while she alighted. 
“‘ Mistress Kate,” said he, “ have you seen Master Griffith Gaunt anywheres?” 

The young lady coloured at this question. ‘ Why?” said she. 

“Why?” repeated old Jue, a little contemptuously. ‘“ Why, where have 
you been not to know the country is out after un? First comed Jock Dennet, 
with his horse all in a lather, to say old Mr. Charlton was took ill, and had 
asked for Master Griffith. I told him to go to Dogmore Copse: ‘ our Kate 
is a hunting, to-day,’ says I; ‘and your Griffith he is sure not to be far from 
her gelding’s tail:’ a sticks in his spurs and away a goes: what, han’t you seen 
Jock neither ?” : 

“No, no:” replied Miss Peyton, impatiently: “what, is there anything 
the matter ?” 

“The matter, quo she!’ Why Jock hadn’t been gone an hour when in 
rides the new footman all in a lather, and brings a letter for Master Griffith 
from the old gentleman’s housekeeper: ‘ you leave the letter with me; in 
case,’ says I, and I sends him a field after t’other. Here be the letter.” 

He took off his cap and produced the letter. 

Catherine started at the sight of it. “ Alas!” said she, “this is a heavy 
day. Look, Joe; sealed with black; poor cousin Charltor! I doubt he is 
no more.” 

Joe shook his head: expressively, and told her the butcher had come from 
that part not tex rinutes ago, with word that the blinds were a!! down at 
Bolton Hall. . 

Poor human nature! a gleam of joy shot through Catherine’s heart; this 
sad news would compel Griffith to stay at home and bury his benefactor ; 
and that delay would give him time to reflect; and somehow or other she felt 
sure it would end in his not going at all. 
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But these thoughts had no sooner passed through her than she was ashamed 
of them and of herself. What, welcome that poor old man’s death because it 
would keep her cross-grained lover athome? Her cheeks burned with shame, 
and with a superfluous exercise of self-defence she retired from Old Joe lest 
he should divine what was passing in her mind. 

But she was so rapt in thought that she carried the letter away with her 
~mconsciously. 

As she passed through the hall she heard George Neville and her father in 
animated conversation. She mounted the stairs softly, and went into a little 
boudoir of her own on the first floor, and sat down. The house stood high, 
and there was a very expansive and beautiful view of the country from this 
window. She sat down by it and drooped, and looked wistfully through the 
window, and thought of the past, and fell into a sad reverie. Pity began to 
soften her pride and anger, and presently two gentle tears dimmed her glorious 
eyes a moment, then stole down her delicate cheeks. 

While she sat thus lost in the past, jovial voices and creaking boots broke 
suddenly upon her ear, and came up the stairs: they jarred upon her; so 
she cast one last glance out of the window, and rose to get out of their 
way if possible: but it was too late; a heavy step came to the door, and a 
ruddy port-drinking face peeped in. It was her father. “See-ho!” roared 
the jovial Squire. “I’ve found the hare on her form: bide thou outside a 
moment.” And he entered the room; but he had no sooner closed the 
door than his whole manner changed from loud and jovial to agitated and 
subdued. “ Kate, my girl,” said he, piteously, “I have been a bad father to 
thee. I have spent all the money that should have been thine; thy poor 
father can scarce look thee in the face. So now I bring thee a good hus- 
band: be a good child now, and a dutiful. Neville’s Court is his, and 
Neville’s Cross will be, by the entail; and so will the baronetcy. I shall see 
my girl Lady Neville.” 

“ Never, papa, never,” cried Kate. 

“Hush! hush!” said the Squire, and put up his hand to her in great agita- 
tion and alarm: “hush; or he will hear ye. Kate,” he whispered, “are you 
mad? ~ Little I thought, when he asked to see me, it was to offer marriage. 
Bea good girl now: don’t you quarrel with good luck. You are not fit to 
be poor: and you have made enemies; do but think how they will flout you 
when I die, and Bill’s jade of a wife puts you to the door, as she will: and 
now you can triumph over them all; my lady Neville; and make your poor 
father happy; my lady Neville. Enough said, for I have promised you; so 
don’t go and make a fool of nie and vourself into the bargain. And—and— 
a word in your ear; he has lent me 1 hundred pounds.” 

At this climax, the father hung his !.cad; the daughter winced and moaned 
out, “ Papa! how could you?” 

Mr. Peyton had gradually descended to that intermediate stage.of degrada- 
tion, when the substance of dignity is all gone, but its shadow, shame, remains. 
He stamped impatiently on the ground, and cut his humiliation short by rush- 
ing out of the room. “ Here, try your own luck, youngster,” he cried at the 
door. “She knows my mind.” He trampled down the stairs, and young 
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George Neville knocked respectfully at the door, though it was half open; and 
came in with youth’s light foot, and a handsome face flushed into beauty by 
love and hope. 

Miss Peyton’s eye just swept him, as he entered, and with the same move- 
ment she turned away her fair head and blushing cheek towards the window ; 
yet, must I own it, she quietly folded the letter that lay in her lap, so that 
the address was no longer visible to the new-comer. 

Small secresy, verging on deceit, you are bred in women’s bones. 

This blushing and averted cheek is one of those equivocal receptions that 
have puzzled many a sensible man. It is a sign of coy love; it is a sign of 
gentle aversion; our mode of interpreting it is simple and judicious. Which- 
ever it happens to be we go and take it for the other. 

The brisk, bold wooer that now engaged Kate Peyton was not the man to 
be dashed by a woman’s coyness. Handsome, daring, good-humoured, and 
vain, he had everything in his favour but his novelty. 


Look at Kate! her eye lingers wistfully on that disconsolate horseman 
whose every step takes him farther from her; but George has her ear, and 
draws closer and closer to it, and pours love’s mellow murmurs into it. 

He told her he had made the grand tour, and seen the beauties of every 
land, but none like her; other ladies had certainly pleased his eye for a 
moment, but she alone had conquered his heart. He said many charming 
things to her, such as Griffith Gaunt had never said. Amongst the rest, he 
assured her the beauty of her person would not alone have fascinated him so 
deeply ; but he had seen the beauty of her mind in those eyes of hers that 
seemed not eyes, but souls; and, begging her pardon for his presumption, he 
aspired to wed her mind. 

Such ideas had often risen in Kate’s own mind; but to hear them from a 
man was new. She looked askant through the window at the lessening 
Griffith, and thought “how the grand tour improves a man!” and said as 
coldly as she could, “I esteem you, sir, and cannot but be flattered by senti- 
ments so superior to those I am used to hear; but, let this go no further. 1 
shall never marry now.” 

Instead of being angry at this, or telling her she wanted to marry somebody 
else, as the injudicious Griffith had done, young Neville had the address to 
treat it as an excellent jest, and drew such comical pictures of all the old maids 
in the neighbourhood, that she could not help smiling. 

But the moment she smiled, the inflammable George made hot love to her 
again. Then she besought him to leave her, piteously. ‘Then he said cheer- 
fully he would leave her as soon as ever she had promised to be his. At that 
she turned sullen and haugitty, aad looked through the window and took no 
notice of him whatever. Then, instead of being discouraged or mortified, he 
showed imperturbable confidence and good humour, and begged archly to 
know what interesting object was in sight from that window. On this she 
blushed and withdrew her eyes from the window, and so they met his, On 
that he threw himself on his knees (custom of the day), and wooed her with 
such a burst of passionate and tearful eloquence that she began to pity him, 
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and said she, lifting her lovely eyes, “ Alas! I was born to make all those I 
esteem, unhappy,” and she sighed deeply. 

“Not a bit of it,” said he; “you were born, like the sun, to bless all 
you shine upon. Sweet Mistress Kate, I love you as these country boors 
can never be taught to love. I lay my heart, my name, my substance, at 
your feet; you shall not be loved—you shall be worshipped. Ah! turn 
those eyes, brimful of soul, on me again, and let me try and read in them 
that one day, no matter how distant, the delight of my eyes, the joy of all 
my senses, the pride of Cumberland, the pearl of England, the flower of 
womankind, the rival of the angels, the darling of George Neville’s heart, 
will be George Neville’s wife.” 

Fire and water were in his eyes, passion in every tone; his manly hand 
grasped hers and trembled, and drew her gently towards him. 

Her bosom heaved; his passionate male voice and touch electrified her, 
and made her flutter. “Spare me this pain,” she faltered; and she looked 
through the window and thought “ Poor Griffith was right after all, and 1 
was wrong. He had cause for jealousy, and cAusE FOR FEAR.” 

And then she pitied him who panted at her side, and then was sorry for 
him who rode away disconsolate, still lessening to her eye; and what with 
this confict, and the emotion her quarrel with Griffith had already caused her, 
she leaned her head back against the shutter, and began to sob low, but 
almost hysterically. 

Now, Mr. George Neville was neither a fool nor a novice: if he had 
never been downright in love before (which I crave permission to doubt), he 
had gone far enough on that road to make one Italian lady, two French, one 
Austrian, and one Creole, in love with him: and each of these love affairs had 
given him fresh insight into the ways of women. Enlightened by so many 
bitter-sweet experiences, he saw at once that there was something more going 
on inside ‘Kate’s heaving bosom than he could have caused by offering her 
his hand. He rose from his knees, and leaned against the opposite shutter, 
and fixed his eyes a little sadly, but very observantly, on her, as she leaned 
back against the shutter, sobbing low, but hysterically, and quivering all over. 

“ There’s some other man at the bottom of this,” thought George Neville. 

Mistress Kate,” said he, gently, “I do not come here to make you weep. 
{ love you like a gentleman ; if you love another, take courage, tell me so, and 
don’t let your father constrain your inclinations: dearly as I love you, I would 
not wed your person and your heart another's; that would be too cruel to 
you, and (drawing himself up with sudden majesty) too unjust to myself.” 

Kate looked up at him through her tears, and admired this man, who 
could love ardently, yet be proud and just. And if this appeal to her 
candour had been made yesterday, she would have said frankly, “ There is 
one I—esteem.” But, since the quarrel, she would not own to herself, far less 
to another, that she loved a man who had turned his back upon her. So she 
parried. 

“ There is no one I love enough towed,” said she. ‘I am a cold-hearted 
girl, born to give pain to my betters. But I shall do something desperate to 
end all this.” 
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“ All what?” said he, keenly. 

“ The whole thing ; my unprofitable life.” 

“ Mistress Kate,” said Neville, “I asked you was there another man: if 
you had answered. me ‘ In truth there is, but he is poor and my father is averse ; 
or the like,’ then I would have secretly sought that man, and, as I am very 
rich, you should have been happy.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Neville, that is very generous, but how meanly you must think 
of me.” 

“ And what a bungler you must think me. I tell you you should:never 
have known. But let that pass; you have answered my question; and ‘you 
say there is no man you love. Then I say you shall be Dame Neville.” 

“ What, whether I will or no?” 

“Yes; whether you think you will or'no.” 

Catherine turned her dreamy eyes on him. 

“ You have had.a good master. Why did you not come to me sooner?” 

She was thinking more of him than of herself, and in fact paying too little 
heed to her words. But she had no sooner uttered this inadvertent speech 
than she felt she had said too much: she blushed a rosy red, and hid her face 
in her hands in the most charming confusion. 

“ Sweetest, it is not an hour too late, as you do not love another,” was stout 
George Neville’s. reply. 

But nevertheless the cunning rogue thought it safest to temporize, and put 
his coy mistress off her guard. So he ceased to alarm her by pressing the 
question of marriage, but seduced her into a charming talk, where the. topics 
were not ‘so personal, and only the tones of his voice and the glances of ‘his 
expressive eyes were caressing. He was on his mettle to please-her by hook 
or by crook, and was delightful, irresistible. He set her at ease, and she 
began to listen more, and even to smile -faintly, and to look through the 
window a little less perseveringly. 

Suddenly the spell was broken for a while. 

And by whom ? 

By the other. 

Ay you may well stare. It sounds strange, but it is true, that the poor 
forlorn horseman, hanging like.a broken man, as he was, over his tired horse, 
and wending his solitary way from her he joved, and resigning the field, like 
a goose, to the very rival he feared, did yet (like the retiring Parthian) shoot 
an arrow right into that pretty boudoir and hit both his sweetheart and his 
rival ; hit them hard enough tc spoil their s, rt, and make a little mischiet 
between them—for that afternoon, at all events. 

The arrow came into the room after this fashion. 

Kate was sitting in a very feminine attitude. When a man wants to look 
in any direction, he turns his body and his eye the same way and does it; 
but women love to cast oblique regards: and this their instinct is a fruitful 
source of their graceful and characteristic postures. 

Kate Peyton was at this moment a statue of her sex. Her fair head | 
leaned gently back against the corner of the window shutter, her pretty feet 
and fair person in general were opposite George Neville, who sat facing ‘the 
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window but in the middle of the room ; her arms, half pendent, half extended, 
went listlessly aslant her and somewhat to the right of her knees, yet by an 
‘exquisite turn of the neck her grey eyes contrived to be looking dreamily out 
of the window to her left; still, in this figure, that pointed one way and 
looked another, there was no distortion: all was easy, and full of that subtle 
grace we artists call Repose. 

But sundenly she dissolved this feminine attitude, rose to her feet, and 
interrupted her wooer civilly. “Excuse me,” said she, “ but can you tell me 
which way that road on the hill leads to?” 

Her companion stared a little at so sudden a turn in the conversation, but 
replied by asking her with perfect good humour what road she meant. 

“The one that gentleman on horseback has just taken. Surely,” she continued, 
“ that-road does not take to Bolton Hall.” 

“Certainly not,” said George, following the direction of her finger, 
“Bolton lies to the right. That road takes to the sea-coast by Otterbury 
and Stanhope.” 

“I thought so,” said Kate. “ How unfortunate! He cannot know. But 
indeed how should he ?” 

“Who cannot know? and what? you speak in riddles, mistress; and how 
pale you are; are you ill?” 

“No, not ill, sir,” faltered Kate; “but you see me much discomposed. 
My cousin Charlton died this day; and the news met me at the very door.” 
She could say no more. 

Mr. Neville, on hearing this news, began to make many excuses for having 
inadvertently intruded himself upon her on such a day ; but in the midst of 
his apologies she suddenly looked him full in the face, and said, with nervous 
abruptness, “ You #a/é like a preux chevalier; I wonder whether you would 
ride five or six miles to do me a service?” 

“ Ay; @ thousand ;” said the young man, glowing with pleasure. ‘“ What 

is to do ?” 
' Kate pointed through the window. “ You see that gentleman on horse- 
back. Well, I happen to know he is leaving the country: he thinks that he 
—that I—that Mr. Charlton has many years to live. He must be told Mr. 
Charlton is dead, and his presence is required at Bolton Hall. I should like 
somebody to gallop after him, and give him this letter: but my own horse is 
tired, and I am tired—and, to be frank, there is a little coolness between the 
gentleman himself and me; oh, I wish him no ill, but really I am not upon 
terms—lI do not feel complaisant enough to carry a letter after him; yet I do 
feel that he must have it: do not you think it would be malicious and unworthy 
in me to keep the news from him, when I know it is so?” 

Young Neville smiled. “Nay, mistress, why so many words? Give 
me your letter, and I will soon overtake the gentleman: he seems in no great 
hurry.” 

Kate thanked him, and made a polite apology for giving him so much 
trouble, and handed him the letter: when it came to that, she held it out to 
him rather irresolutely ; but he took it promptly and bowed low after the 
fashion of the day ; she curtsied ; he marched off with alacrity: she sat down 
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again and put her head in her hand to think it all over, and a chill thought 
ran through her; was her conduct wise? What would Griffith think at her 
employing his rival? Would he not infer Neville had entered her service in 
more senses than one? Perhaps he would throw the letter down in a rage 
and never read it. 

Steps came rapidly, the door opened, and there was George Neville again, 
but not the same George Neville that went out but thirty seconds before. 
He stood at the door looking very black, and with a sardonic smile on his 
lips. “ An excellent jest, mistress,” said he, ironically. 

“Why what is the matter?” said the lady, stoutly: but her red cheeks 
belied her assumption of innocence. 

“Qh not much,” said George, with a bitter sneer. “It is an old story; 
only I thought you were nobler than the rest of your sex. This letter is to 
Mr. Griffith Gaunt.” 

“ Well, sir!”. said Kate, with a face of serene and candid innocence. 

“« And Mr. Griffith Gaunt is a suitor of yours.” 

“Say, was. He isso no longer. He and I are out. But for that, think 
you I had even listened to—what you have been saying to me this ever so 
long ?” 

“ Oh, that alters the case,” said George. “ But stay!” and he knitted his 
brows and reflected. Up to a‘moment ago the loftiness of Catherine Peyton’s 
demeanour, and the celestial something in her soul-like dreamy eyes, had 
convinced him she was a creature free from the small dishonesty and duplicity 
he had noted in so many women otherwise amiable and good. 

But this business of the let@r had shaken the illusion. 

“Stay,” said he stiffly. ‘ You say Mr. Gaunt and you are out.” 

Catherine assented by a movement of her fair head. 

“ And he is leaving the country. Perhaps this letter is to keep him from 
leaving the country ?” 

“ Only until he has buried his benefactor,” murmured Kate, in deprecating 
accents. 

George wore a bitter sneer at this. “Mistress Kate,” said he, after a sig- 
nificant pause, “ do you read Moliére 2” 

She bridled a little, and would not reply; she knew Moliére quite well 
enough not to want his wit levelled at her head. 

“ Do you admire the character of Celimene ?” 

No reply. 

“You do not. How can you? She was too much your inferior. She 
never sent one of her lovers with a letter to the other to stop his flight. Well, 
you may eclipse Celimene ; but permit me to remind you that I am George 
Neville and not Georges Dandin.” 

Miss Peyton rose from her seat with eyes that literally flashed fire, and, 
the horrible truth must be told, her first wild impulse was to reply to all this 
Moliére with one cut of her little riding-whip: but she had a swift mind, and 
two reflections entered it together: first that this would be unlike a gentle- 
woman ; secondly, that if she whipped Mr. Neville, however slightly, he 
would not lend her his piebald horse: so she toox stronger measures; she 
VOL. I.——NO. I. c 
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just sank down again and faltered, “I do not understand these bitter words: 
I have no lover at all: I never will have one again. But it is hard to think 
I cannot make a friend, nor keep a friend.” And so lifted up her hands and 
began to cry piteously. 

Then the steut George was taken aback, and made to think himself a 
ruffian. 

“Nay, do not weep so, Mistress Kate,” said he hurriedly. “Come, take 
courage. I am not jealous of Mr. Gaunt; a man that hath been two years 
dangling after you, and could not win you. I look but to my own self- 
respect in the matter. I know your sex better than you know yourselves : 
were I to carry that letter you would thank me now, but by and by despise 
me; now as I mean you to be my wife, I will not risk your contempt. 
Why not take my horse, put who you like on him, and so convey the letter 
to Mr. Gaunt?” _ 

Now this was all the fair mourner wantéd; so she said, “ No, no, she 
would not be beholden to him for anything; he had spoken harshly to her, 
and misjudged her cruelly, cruelly: oh! oh! oh!” 

Then he implored her to grant him this small favour: then she cleared up 
and said, well, sooner than bear malice, she would. He thanked her for 
granting him that favour. She went off with the letter, saying, “I will be 
back anon.” But once she got clear she opened the door again, and peeped 
in at him gaily, and said she, “Why not ask me who wofe the letter before 
you compared me to that French coquette?” And with this made him an 
arch curtsy, and tripped away. 

Mr. George Neville opened his eyes with astonishment. This arch 
question, and Kate’s manner of putting it, convinced him the obnoxious mis- 
sive was not a love-letter at all. He was sorry now, and vexed with himself 
for having called her a coquette, and made her cry. After all, what was the 
mighty favour she had asked of him? to carry a sealed letter from somebody 
or other to a person who, to be sure, had been her lover, but was so no 
longer. A simple act of charity and civility, and he had refused it in in- 
jurious terms. 

He was glad he had lent his horse, and almost sorry he had not taken the 
letter himself. 

To these chivalrous self-reproaches succeeded an uneasy feeling that per- 
haps the lady might retaliate somehow. It struck him, on reflection, that the 
arch query she had let fly at him was accompanied with a certain sparkle of 
the laughing eye, such as ere now had, in his experience, preceded a stroke of 
the feminine claw. 

As he walked up and down, uneasy, awaiting the fair one’s return, her 
father came up, and asked him to dine and sleep. What made the invitation 
more welcome was that it in reality came from Kate. “She tells me she 
has borrowed your horse,” said the Squire, “so says she, I am bound to take 
care of you till daylight, and indeed our ways are perilous at night.” 

“She is an angel!” cried the lover, all his ardour revived by this unex- 
pected trait; “my horse, my house, my hand, and my heart, are all at her 
service by night and day.” 
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Mr. Peyton, to wile away the time before dinner, invited him to waik out 
and see—a hog: deadly fat, as times went. But Neville denied himself that 
satisfaction on the plea that he had his orders to await Miss Peyton’s retarn 
where he was. The Squire was amused at his excessive docility, and winked, 
as much as to say, “I have been once upon a time in your plight;” and so 
went and gloried in his hog alone. 

The lover fell into a delicious reverie. He enjoyed by anticipation the 
novel pleasure of an evening passed all alone with this charming girl. The 
father, being friendly to his suit, would go to sleep after dinner; and then by 
the subdued light of a wood-fire he would murmur his love into’ that sweet 
ear for hours, until the averted head should come round by degrees, and the 
delicious lips yield a coy assent. He resolved the night should not close till 
he had surprised, overpowered, and secured his lovely bride. 

These soft meditations reconciled him for awhile to the prolonged absence 
of their object. 

In the midst of them he happened to glance through the window; and he 
saw a sight that took his very breath away, and rooted him im amazement to 
the spot. About a mile from the house a lady in a scarlet: habit! was gal- 
loping across country as the crow flies. Iedge, ditch, or brook, nothing 
stopped her an instant; and as for the pace, 


She seemed in running to devour the way. 


Tt was Kate Peyton on his piebald horse. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Grirrirx Gaunt, unknown to himself, had lost temper as well as: heart before 
he took the desperate step of leaving the country. Now his temper was 
naturally good; and, ere he had ridden two miles, he recovered it, ‘To his 
cost: for the sustaining force of anger being gone, he was alone with his grief. 
He drew the rein half mechanically, and from a spirited canter declined to a 
walk. 

And the slower he went the chillier grew lis heart, till it lay half ice, half 
lead, in his bosom. 

Parted! oh word pregnant with misery. 

Never to see those heavenly eyes again nor hear that silvery voice! Never 
again to watch that peerless form walk the minuet; nor see it lift the grey 
horse over a fence with the grace and spirit that seemed inseparable from it! 

Desolation streamed over him at the thought. And next his forlorn mind 
began to cling even to the inanimate objects that were dotted about the place 
which held her. He passed a little farmhouse into which Kate and he had 
once been driven by a storm, and had sat together by the kitchen fire; and 
the farmer’s wife had smiled on them for sweethearts, and made them drink 
rum and milk, and stay till the sun was fairly out. “ Ah! good-bye, little 
farm,” he sighed, “ when shall I ever see you again?” 

He passed a brook where they had often stopped together and given their 
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panting horses just a mouthful after a run with the harriers. ‘Good-bye, 
little brook!” said he: “ you will ripple on as before, and warble as you go; 
but I shall never drink at your water more, nor hear your pleasant murmur 
with her I love.” 

He sighed and crept away, still making for the sea. 

In the icy depression of his heart, his body and his senses were half 
paralysed, and none would have known the accomplished huntsman in this 
broken man, who hung anyhow over his mare’s neck, and went to and fro in 
the saddle. 

When he had gone about five miles, he came to the crest of a hill; he 
remembered that, once past that brow, he could see Peyton Hall no more. 
He turned slowly and cast a sorrowful look at it. 

It was winter, but the afternoon sun had come out bright. The horizontal 
beams struck full upon the house, and all the western panes shone like 
burnished gold ; her very abode, how glorious it looked! And he was to see 
it no more. 

He gazed, and gazed at the bright house till love and sorrow dimmed his 
eyes, and he could see the beloved place no more. Then his dogged will 
prevailed, and carried him away towards the sea, but crying like a woman 
now, and hanging all dislocated over his horse’s mane. 

Now about a mile farther on, as he crept along on a vile and narrow road, 
all woe-begone and broken, he heard a mighty scurry of horse’s feet in the 
field to his left; he looked languidly up; and the first thing he saw was a 
great piebald horse’s head and neck in the act of rising in the air, and 
doubling his fore-legs under him, to leap the low hedge a yard or two in front 
of him. 

He did leap, and landed just in front of Griffith; his rider curbed him so 
keenly that he went back almost on his haunches, and then stood motionless 
all across the road; with quivering tail. A lady in a scarlet riding-habit and 
purple cap, sat him as if he had been a throne instead of a horse, and, without 
moving her body, turned her head swift as a snake, and fixed her great grey 
eyes full and searching on Griffith Gaunt. 
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SAND-MARTINS. 


if PASSED an inland cliff precipitate : 

From tiny caves peeped many a sooty poll ; 
In each a mother martin sat elate, 

And of the news delivered her small soul. 


Fantastic chatter! hasty, glad, and gay, 
Whereof the meaning was not ill to tell :— 
‘Gossip, how wags the world with you to-day?” 
“ Gossip,.the world wags well, the world wags well.” 





Sand-Martins. 


And listening, I was sure their little ones 

Were in the bird-talk, and discourse was made 
Concerning hot sea-flights, and tropic suns, 

For a clear sultriness the tune conveyed ;— 


And visions of the sky as of a cup 
Hailing down light on pagan Pharaoh’s sand , 
And quivering air-waves trembling up and up, 
And blank stone-faces marvellously bland ;— 


When should the young be fledged, and with them hie 
Where costly day drops down in crimson light ; 
(Fortunate countries of the fire-fly, 
Swarm with blue diamonds all the sultry night, 


And the immortal moon takes turn with them) ;— 
When should they pass again by that red land 
Where lovely mirage works a broidered hem 
To fringe with phantom palms a robe of sand ;— 


When should they dip their breasts again and play 
In slumberous azure pools clear as the air, 

Where rosy-winged flamingoes fish all day, 
Stalking amid the lotus-blossoms fair ;— 


Then over podded tamarinds bear their flight, 
While cassias feed the wind with spiceries ; 
And so betake them to a south sea-bight, 
To gossip in the crowns of cocoa-trees 


Whose roots are in the spray. O haply there, 

Some dawn—white-wingéd, they might chance to find 
A frigate standing in to make more fair 

The loneliness unaltered of mankind : 


A frigate come to water. Nuts would fall, 

And nimble feet would climb the flower-flushed strand, 
And northern talk would ring, and therewithal 

The martins would desire the cool north land, 


And all would be as it had been before. 
Again at eve there would be news to tell ; 
Who passed should hear them chant it o’er and o’er, 
“ Gossip, how wags the world?” “ Well, Gossip, well !” 


Jean IncEtow. 











THE ROUND OF LIFE IN BOKHARA. 


“ TPADJI! Thou hast Iam sure, seen many countries—tell me now, is there 
another city in the world in which it is so agreeable to reside as Bok- 
hara?” Such was the inquiry with which I was frequently greeted in the Tartar 
capital, even by men who had already several times visited India, Persia, and 
Turkey. My answer upon these occasions it is not of course difficult to divine. 
Questions of a nature so delicate are an embarrassment to the traveller when 
he is in Paris, London, or St, Petersburg, just as much as when he is in Con- 
stantinople, Teheran, or Bokhara. One encounters egotism everywhere. 
Bokhara, the focus of Tartar civilization, possesses beyond a doubt much 
to remind one of a capital, particularly when a man enters it as a traveller, 
coming immediately from a journey of many weeks through deserts and soli- 
tudes. As for the luxury of its dwellings, its dresses, and manner of living, 
that hardly merits attention at all when compared with what is to be seen in 
the cities of Western Asia. Still it has its peculiarities, which prevent one 
wondering so much that habit and partiality dispose the Bokhariot to be proud 
of his native city. 

- The houses, built of mud and wood, present, with their crooked paintless 
walls, a gloomier appearance than the dwellings of other Mahommedan cities. 
On entering the court through the low gateway, one fancies oneself in a 
fortress. On all the sides there are high walls, which serve as a protection, 
not so much against ‘thieves as against the amatory oglings of intriguing neigh- 
bours. In Bokhara, the most shameless sink of iniquity that I know in the 
East, a glance even from a distance is regarded as dishonouring! ‘The number 
of the separate apartments varies with the fortune of the proprietor. The 
more important part of them comprises the harem, styled here Endevur (the 
inner penetralia), the smaller room for guests, and the hall for receptions. 
This last is the most spacious, as well as the most ornamented apartment in 
the house, and, like the other rooms, has a double ceiling, with a space be- 
tween used asa store-room. ‘The floor is paved with bricks and stones, and 
has only carpets round the sides near the walls. Rectangular stones, which 
have been hollowed out, are placed in a corner—a comfortable contrivance 
enabling the owner to perform the holy ablutions in the room itself. This 
custom is met with in no other Mahommedan country. The walls have 
no particular decorations; those, however, which are nearest to Mecca are 
painted with flowers, vases, and arabesques of different kinds. ‘The windows 
are mere openings, each witha pair of shutters. Glass is seen nowhere, and 
few take the trouble to use paper smeared with fat as a substitute. Articles 
of furniture, still rarities throughout the East, are here scarcely known by 
name; but this need not excite surprise, for often have I heard Orientals 
who have visited Europe exclaim: “ Is not that a stupid custom amongst the 
Frengi, that they so crowd their handsome, spacious rooms with such a heap 
of tables, sofas, chairs, and other things, that they have hardly place left to 
seat themselves in any comfort!” Of course meaning on the ground. 
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The expenditure upon the wardrobe is on a footing with the style of each 
house and its arrangement. Cloth is rarely met with: it serves for presents 
from the Khan to his officials of high rank. Different qualities of the Aladja 
(cotton) are employed by all classes, from king to dervish, for winter and 
summer. _ Although the Bokhariot over-garment has the form of a night- 
dress extending down to the ankles, still it is subject from time to time to 
little innovations as to cut, sleeve, collar, and trimming, in accordance with 
the fashion of the moment, which is as much respected in Bokhara as in 
Paris. A dandy in the former city takes especial care to have his turban 
folded according to the idea in force at the moment, as an evidence of good 
taste. He sees particularly to his shawl, by which he binds his trousers 
round the loins, and to his koshbag suspended to that shawl. The koshbag 
is a piece of leather consisting of several tongues, to which are fastened a 
knife or two, a small tea-bag, a miswak (toothpick), and a leathern bag for 
copper money. These articles constitute the indispensables of a central 
Asiatic, and by the quality and value of each is a judgment formed of the 
character and breeding of the man. 

Whoever may wish to see the Aaute volte, the fashionable world of 
Bokhara, should post himself on a Friday, between ten and twelve.o’clock in 
the forenoon, in the street leading from Deri Rigistan to the Mesdjidi, or 
great mosque. At this time the Ameer, followed by his grandees, in great 
state, betakes himself to his Friday’s devotions. All are in their best attire, 
upon their best horses; for these, with their splendid housings, serye as sub- 
stitutes for carriages. The large, stiff, silken garments of staring colours are 
in striking contrast with the high and spurred boots. But what produces a 
particularly comic .effect is-the loose and waddling gait which all pedestrians 
studiously put on. Reftari chiraman (the waddling or trotting step), which 
Oriental poets find so graceful, comparing it to the swaying n ovement of: the 
cypress when agitated by the zephyrs, and whose attainment is the subject of 
careful study in Persia as well as Bokhara, to us Europeans seems like the 
gait of a fatted goose floundering on his way home. ‘But this is no subject for 
me to jest upon, for our stiff; rapid pace is just as displeasing to an Oriental 
eye, and it would not be very polite to mention the comparison they make 
use of with respect tous. 4 

It does not excite less wonder on our part when we see the men in 
Bokhara clad in wide garments of brilliant colour, whereas the women wear 
only a dress that is tight to the shape, and of a dark hue. For in this city, 
where the civilization has retained with the greatest fidelity its antique stamp 
of Oriental Islamism, women, ever the martyrs of Eastern legislation, come in 
for the worst share. 

In Turkey the contact with Christian elements has already introduced many 
innovations, and the Taschmak (veil) is rather treated as part of the toilette 
than as the ensign of slavery. In Persia the women are tolerably well muffled 
up, still they wear the Ts-takschur (pantaloons and stockings in one piece) of 
brilliant colouring and silken texture, and the Rubend (a linen veil with net- 
work for the eyes) is ornamented with a clasp of gold. In Bokhara, on the 
other hand, there is not a trace of tolerance. The women wear nothing that 
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deserves to be named full dress or ornament, ‘When in the streets, they 
draw a covering over their heads, and are seen clad in long gowns of deep 
blue, with’ the empty sleeves hanging suspended to their backs, so that 
observed from behirtd, the fair ones of Bokhara may be mistaken for clothes 
wandering about. From the head down to the bosom they wear a veil made 
of horsehair, of a texture which we in Europe would regard as too bad and 
coarse for a sieve, and the friction of which upon cheek or nose must be any- 
thing but agreeable. Their chaussures consist of coarse heavy boots, in 
which their little feet are fixed, enveloped in a mass of leather. Such a 
costume is not in itself attractive ; but even so attired, they dare not be seen 
too often in the streets. Ladies of rank and good character never venture to 
show themselves in any public place or bazaar. Shopping is left to the men; 
and whenever any extraordinary emergency obliges a lady to leave the house 
and to pay visits, it is regarded as bon ton for her to assume every possible 
appearance of decrepitude, poverty, and age. 

To send forth a young lady in her eighteenth or twentieth year, in all the 
superabundant energy of youth, supported upon a stick, and thus muffled up, 
in the sole view that the assumption of the characteristics of advanced life 
may spare her certain glances, may be justly deemed the ne plus ultra of 
tyranny and hypocrisy. ‘These erroneous notions of morality are to be met 
with, more or less, everywhere in the East; but nowhere does one find such 
striking examples of Oriental exaggeration as in that seat of ancient Islamite 
civilization, Bokhara. In Constantinople, as well as other cities of Turkey, 
there are certain Seir-jeri (promenades), where ladies appear in public. In 
Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, it is the custom for the Honyms, en grande 
toilette, and mounted on magnificent horses, to make excursions to the places 
of pilgrimage situate in the environs of those cities. ‘The tomb of the saint is 
the place of ret.dezvous, and instead of prayers, reciprocal declarations of love 


_ are not seldom made. In Bokhara, on the contrary, there is not a shadow of 





all this.; Never have I seen there a man in the company of his wife. The 
husband slinks away from his other half, or third, or fourth, as the case may 
be ; and it is a notorious fact, that when the wives of the Ameer pass by any 
place, all men are expected to beat a hasty retreat. Under such circumstances 
it is easy to see how society must constitute itself, and what shapes it must 
assume. Where the two sexes are so separated, it can never put on an 
appearance of gladness and geniality ; all becomes compulsion and hypocrisy ; 
every genuine sentiment is crushed by those unnatural laws which are imposed 
as God’s ordinances, and as such expected to be observed with the strictest 
obedience. 

To study that part of their lives which is before the public eye, we must 
first pay a visit to the tea-booths, which are the resorts of all classes. The 
Bokhariot, and the remark applies indeed universally to all central Asiatics, 
can never pass by a second or a third tea-booth without entering, unless his 
affairs are very urgent indeed. As I before mentioned, every man carries 
with him his little bag of tea: of this, on his entry, he gives a certain 
portion to the landlord, whose principal business is rather to deal in hot water 
than in tea. During day-time, and particularly in public places, the only 
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tea drunk is green tea, which is served without sugar, and with the accom- 
paniment of a relish or two, consisting of little cakes made of flour and 
mutton suet; for the making of these Bokhara is famous. As any attempt to 
cool tea by blowing upon it, however urgent on account of ‘its heat some such 
process may be, is regarded as highly indecorous—nay, as an unpardonable 
offence—the central Asiatic is wont to make it revolve for this purpose in the 
cup itself until the temperature is tolerable. To pass for a man comme il faut, 
one must support the right elbow in the left hand, and gracefully give a cir- 
cular movement to the cup; no drop must be spilt, for such an awkwardness 
would much damage a reputation for savoir faire. ‘The Bokhariot can thus 
chatter away hours and hours, amidst his fellow tea-drinkers ; for the meaning- 
iess conversations that a1e maintained weary him as little as the cup after cup 
of tea which he swallows. 1t is known toa second how much time is required 
for each kind of tea to draw. Every time the tea-can is emptied, the tea~ 
leaves that have been used are passed round: etiquette forbids any one to 
take more than he can hold between finger and thumb, for it is regarded by 
connoisseurs as the greatest dainty. 

They seek to find amusements of a higher kind in excursions to the environs 
of the city. These are made sometimes to the tombs of the saints; some- 
times to the convents of certain Ischane (sheiks), in the odour of sanctity ; 
sometimes to the Tschiharbag Abdulla Khan, situate near the Dervaze Imam. 
The visit to a Khanka, that is to a dignitary of religion still instinct with 
life, is an act of more importance and involving greater outlay than the 
pilgrimage to a grave. The sainted men, whether departed or still living, 
have equally their fixed days for levées and receptions. In the former case 
the descendants of his Sanctity receive the tribute, in the latter a man has the 
good fortune to have his purse emptied by the holy hands themselves. On 
the occasion of these formal visits the Ishans are tuned to a higher pitch than 
ordinary, and as the holy eye distinguishes at once by the exterior of the 
visitor the amount of the offering that is to be received, so does that measure 
serve to fix with precision how long or how short the benediction is to be cut. 
Scenes of this kind, in which I performed my part as a spectator, or stood 
by, were always full of interest to me; and one, over which I have had 
many a hearty laugh, has made an indelible impression upon my mind. In 
the environs of Bokhara, I entered the residence of a sheikh to ask for his 
blessing and a little assistance in money. Upon the first point no difficulty 
was made, but the second seemed to stagger him. At that momenta Turko- 
man was announced as an applicant for a Fatiha. He was allowed to enter. 
His holiness made his hocus-pocus with the greatest devotion. The Turkoman 
sat there like an innocent lamb, and after being subjected to the influences of 
the sanctifying breath, energetically administered, he dived into his money 
bag, from which he extracted some pieces of coin, and, without counting them, 
transferred them to the hand of him from whom he had received the benedic~ 
tion. I noticed that the latter rubbed the money betwixt his fingers, and was 
really astounded when he beckoned to me, and without once looking at the 
number of pieces, handed them over to me in the presence of the Turkoman. 


That was real liberality, the reader may say. I thought so myself untib 
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coming to the bazaar and seeking to make a purchase from a baker, one of 
the coins was rejected by him as false. I tendered the others, and they were 
all pronounced to be bad—valueless. ‘The nomad, as crafty as he was super- 
stitious, had paid for the spurious ware with spurious money, and as his holiness 
on his side had at once detected the cheat by the touch, he had no scruple in 
making it over to me. 

On the occasion of their excursions to the environs of the city, persons of 
wealth are in the habit of taking with them their tea-things, and a servant to 
prepare tea. ‘Those who are not so well off haye recourse to establishments 
that are to be found at these places of resort. Visitors evince just as much 
desire to hide themselves where possible in the booths as they do to avoid 
encamping close to the road. As it is the approved custom to invite every 
passer-by, be he of what rank he may, to take some refreshment of food or 
drink, each host entertains an apprehension, not unjustified by experience, lest 
those whom he accosts, not content with returning for answer the ordinary 
word expressive of gratitude—chosch (well)—may actually close at once with 
the invitation. Still, not to give it is everywhere regarded as a mean sin? 
Conditional acceptance only is usual in some places. These rules of hospi- 
tality so exaggerated, and at the same time so specious, operate oppressively and 
unpleasantly both on him that takes and him that gives ; and the confounded, 
I might almost say the aghast, air of the host who is taken at his word always 
produced upon me the drollest effect. 

The spectacle which these private parties of pleasure generally afford is one 
of no great gladness, they rather seem to produce a deadly-lively effect. The 
significant joke, the peal of laughter, the loud cry are, it istrue, none of them 
wanting on these occasions; but where the crown of society, woman, is 
absent, all is in vain, and never can life assume its real aspect of genuine en- 
joyment. 

If I do not err, it is the Tschiharbag Abdullah Khan that still preserves 
most of the characters of a public place of entertainment. It is a spot well 
shaded by lofty trees; a canal flows through it, to whose banks the pupils of 
the numerous colleges and the young men belonging to the wealthier classes, 
resort generally on Friday afternoons. The inevitable tea-kettle is here again 
in requisition, and tea is the article for which the place is renowned ; but not 
the only one, for the combats of rams are here celebrated also. The savageness 
with which these sturdy animals rush against each other when irritated, the 
fearful shock of their two -heads, particularly when they struggle to push 
their antagonists back, present a spectacle very attractive to the inhabitant not 
only of Bokhara but of every part of Central Asia. What the bull-fight is 
in Spain, and horse-racing in England, these combats of rams are in Turkestan. 
The rams are trained to this sport, and it is really surprising how these brutes 
support with obstinacy often as many as one hundred charges. When they 
first make their appearance on the avenue, the bystanders begin to wager as 
to the number of'shocks their chosen champion will support. Sometimes the 
weaker combatant beats a retreat ; but very often the battle only ends with 
the entire discomfiture of one animal, consequent upon the cracking of his 
skull. It is a cruel spectacle ; still the cruelty does not seem so great in the 
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middle of Tartary as some of the sports in which so many civilized nations 
of the West still find amusement. 


Let me now attempt to portray in the following slight sketch the external 
mode of living in Bokhara. In the morning—-I mean by the term before 
sunrise, as by religious compulsion every man is an early riser—one encounters. 
people, half-asleep and half-awake and half-dressed, hurrying one by one to 
the mosques: any delay in arriving not only entails reproach, but is con- 
sidered as meriting punishment. The stir made by these devotees in running 
through the streets rouses the houseless dogs from their lairs in the out-of- 
the-way corners or upon the heaps of dung. These famished, horrid-looking 
animals—yet contrasted with their Stambouli brethren, presenting a princely 
appearance—are crying proofs of the miserly nature of the Bokhariots. The 
poor creatures first struggle to rear their gaunt frames, mere skin and bone, 
from sleep ; then they rub their rough, hairless carcases against the moulder- 
ing walls, and this toilette at an end, they start upon their hunt for a dejediner 
4 la fourchette, for the most part made up of a few fleshless bones or carrion, 
but very often of kicks in the ribs administered by some compassionating and 
charitable inhabitant of Bokhara. At the same time as the dogs, awake the 
hardly-better lodged Parias of the Tartar capital—I mean the wretched men 
afflicted with incurable and contagious skin diseases, who sit at the corners of 
the streets en famille, and house in miserable tents. In Persia they are met 
with, remote from cities and villages, on the high roads; but here, owing to 
the absence of sanitary regulations, they are tolerated in the middle of the 
city. Their lot is far the most terrible to which any son of earth can haye 
to submit, and unhappily they are long livers too. Whilst the mother is 
clothing her other accursed offspring with a scanty covering of rags, the father 
seats himself with the most disfigured one amongst them by the roadside, in 
order to solicit charity and alms from those who pass. Charity and alms to 
prolong such an existence! 

After the sun has looked long enough upon this miserable spectacle, the 
city in all its parts begins slowly to assume animation. The people return in 
crowds from the mosques; they are encountered on their way by troops of 
asses laden.with wood, corn, grass, large pails of milk, and dishes of cream, 
pressing from all the city gates, and forcing their way in varied confusion 
through the narrow and crooked streets. Screams of alarm from the drivers, 
the reciprocal cries issuing from those who buy and those who sell, mix with 
that mighty ‘hee-haw of the asses for which Bokhara is renowned. To judge 
by the first impression, it might be supposed that the different drivers would 
be obliged to fish out their wood from milk, their grass from cream, charcoal 
from corn, silkworm-cocoons from skimmed milk. But no, nothing is spilt, 
nothing thrown down; the drivers are wont to flog each other through in 
right brotherly fashion, till in the end all arrives in safety at its destination. 

At an hour after sunrise the Bokhariot is already seated with his cup of 
Schirtschaj (milk tea): this beverage is composed of tea made from bricks of 
tea in the form of Kynaster, and abundantly flavoured with milk, cream, or 
mutton fat. This favourite drink of the Tartars, in which large quantities of 
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bread are broken, would be more rightly described as a soup; and although 
the treat was always highly commended to me, I had great difficulty in 
getting accustomed to it. 

After tea begins the day’s work, and then one remarks particular activity in 
the streets. Porters loaded with great bales hurry to the bazaar. These 
goods belong to the retail dealers, who every evening pack up their shop and 
transport it to their own house. And then a long chain of two-humpei 
camels that have no burdens are being led into the Karavanserai, destined ta 
convey the produce of Central Asia in every direction. Here again stands a 
heavily-laden karavan from Russia, accompanied on its way by the prying 
eyes of the custom-house officials and their cohorts; for those long bales con- 
tain valuable productions of the industry of the unbelievers, and are destined 
accordingly to be doubly taxed.’ Merchants of all religions and from all 
nations run after the karavan; the newly-arrived wares find customers even 
before they are unpacked, and at such moments Afghans, Persians, Tadjiks, 
and Hindoos seem to get more excited than is the case even with the heroes 
of the Exchange in Paris, Vienna, or Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The Kirghi, 
camel-driver, fresh from the desert, is the quietest of all; he is lost in astonish- 
ment, and knows not whether most to admire the splendour of the mud huts, 
the colour of the dresses, or the crowds swaying to and fro. But the greatest 
source of amusement to me was to observe how the Bokhariot, in his quality 
of inhabitant of a metropolis, jeers at these nomads; how he is constantly on 
the alert to place the rudeness of the sons of the desert in relief by contrast- 
ing it with his own refinement and civilization. Whilst the bazaar life, with 
all its alarm, tumult, shrieks, cries, hammering, scolding, and knocking, is in 
full force, the youths greedy of knowledge swarm about the numerous 
Meduesse (colleges), there to learn to extract from their useless studies lessons 
of a more exalted kind of stupidity, and a more grovelling hypocrisy. 

The greatest interest attaches to the primary school posted in the very 
centre of the Bazaar, and often in the immediate neighbourhood of between 
ten and fifteen coppersmiths’ workshops. The sight of this public school, in 
which a Mollah, surrounded by several rows of children, gives his lessons in 
reading, in spite of the noise, is really comical. That in a place where sturdy 
arms are brandishing hammers, hardly a single word is audible, we may 
readily suppose. ‘Teachers and pupils are as red in the face as turkey-cocks 
from crying out, and yet nothing but the wild movement of the jaw and the 
swelling of the veins indicate that they are studying.* 

In the afternoon (I speak here of summer-time, for of the winters I have 
no personal experience), there is more tranquillity both in bazaar and street. 
On the banks of the water reservoir and of the canals, the true believers are 
engaged in performing the holy ablutions. Whilst one man is washing his feet 
from their layer of sweat and dirt, his neighbour uses the same water for his face, 
and a third does not scruple to quench his thirst with it, Water that consists 


* Schools thus placed in the middle of the bazaar are also met with in Persia : these 
are the cheapest schools for children, still it is incredible that the Orientals should suffer 
such a stupid practice to exist, and that they do not remove these establishments for 
instruction to some less disturbed situation. 
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of more than one hundred and twenty holbe (pints) is, according to the texts 
of Islam, blind, which means that filth and dirt lose themselves therein, and 
the orthodox have the privilege to enjoy every abomination as a thing pure in 
itself. After a service in the mosques, all becomes again animated ; it is the 
second summons to work during the day, for a period by no means so long. The 
Mussulman population soon begin their evening holiday, whilst Jews and Hin- 
doos still remain busy. The former, who are for the most part employed in 
the handicraft of silk dyers, move stealthily and timidly through the streets, 
their spirits broken by their long and heavy servitude ; the latter run about 
like men possessed, and their bold bearing shows that their home is not far off, 
and the time not so remote when they also had a government of their own. 

It 1s now within three hours of sunset. The élite of society betake them- 
selves to the Khanka (convent), to enjoy a treat semi-religious and semi- 
literary. It consists in the public reading of the Mesnevi, which is declaimed 
at that ‘ime of the day by an experienced reader in the vestibule of the 
Khanka. This masterpiece of Oriental poesy presents in its contemplations of 
Indian existence much elevation of thought. Versification, language, metaphors, 
are, in reality, full of charm and beauty ; but the audience in Bokhara are 
incapable of understanding it, and their enthusiasm is all affectation. I often 
had seated at my side on these occasions a man who, in his excitement, would 
emit deep-drawn sighs, and even bellow like a bull. I was quite amazed ; and 
when I afterwards made inquiry as to his character, I heard that he was one of 
the meanest of misers, the proprietor of many houses, yet ready to make obvisance 
for even the smallest copper coin. No one is at all inclined to adopt the senti- 
ment he hears there as the rule of his life, and still it is regarded as becoming 
to be deeply impressed by the beauty of the expression. Every one knows 
that the sighs and exclamations of his neighbour proceed from no genuine 
emotion, and still all vie in these demonstrations of extraordinary feeling. 

Even before the last beams of the setting sun have lost themselves in the 
wide waste of sand on the west, the Tartar capital begins to repose. As the 
coolness commences, the stifling clouds of dust subside. Where canals or 
water-reservoirs are near at hand, they are rendered available—the ground is 
watered and then swept. -The men seat themselves in the shade to wait for 
the Ezanrim (evening prayer); that heard, an absolute stillness ensues, and 
soon all are seated before the colossal dish of Pilau, and after they have well 
loaded their stomachs with this heavy and greasy meal, any desire they may 
have felt to leave the house is quite extinguished. T'wo hours after sunset 
all the thoroughfares are as silent as death. No echo is heard in the darkness 
of the night but the heavy tread of the night-watchman making his rounds. 
These men are charged to put in force the strictest police regulations against 
thieves and seekers of love adventures; they scruple not to arrest ary man, 
however honourable his position, if his foot crosses his threshold after the beat 
of the tattoo has issued its order that all the world should sleep. 

What in this mode of town life so pleases the Bokhariot—what makes him 
give so marked a preference to his own capital—is not difficult to divine. His 
mind has become familiarized with a simple mode of living, in which, as yet, 
little luxury is to be found, and which, in externals, admits not much perceptible 
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distinction between ranks and conditions of men. A universal acquiescence 
in the same poverty, or to use a more appropriate expression, the absence of 
different degrees of visible property, makes Bokhara, in: the eye of many 
Asiatics, a’ favourite residence. I once met a Persian in Teheran who had 
been a slave in Bokhara fifteen years. And there, in the middle of his 
fatherland, and surrounded by his relatives, he sighed and pined for the 
Tartar capital. At the outset he was delighted with the bazaars, filled 
with articles of European luxury ; he contemplated them with childish delight ; 
but later he saw how the wealthier alone made their purchases, and how all 
despised. a man like him, clad in a cotton dress, the costume of the poor. No 
wonder his wish carried him again back to the spot where, at the time uncon- 
scious of his happiness, he was permitted to share great physical comfort, 
without a thorn in his eye or a pang in his heart. 
Arminius Vamoery, 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES. 


ONSIDERED as white threads, efferent or afferent, belonging either to 
the cerebro-spinal or sympathetic system, the Nerves require, so fat as I 
am aware, no apology. An apology for the Glands, or the Tendons, or the 
Medulla Oblongata would be just as much.to the purpose. We know that 
between Dogmatism and Final Causes men fall to the ground; and that 
Paley has; in his Natural Theology, felt it polite to offer something like an 
apology for cork-trees, for which he could find no ginger-beer bottles. But 
if the reader expects any of the crudities of physiology in this paper he 
will be disappointed: pretty certainly he does not expect any, but he 
must. be a very small reader if his experience has not taught him that he 
must constantly submit to be informed of unnecessary things. It is part of 
the established economy of the essay to exclude, with flourishes of phrase, 
what no human being would ever suppose was going to be taken in. 

The Nerves, then, for our present purpose, are “as one should say,” the 
Nerves! If, as scientific men assure us, there is, without Nerve, no Thought 
(this deviation from the rule just laid down is more apparent than real, and if 
it were real, is only the felicitous exception which illuminates the rule), we can 
hardly have too much of the Nerves, unless we of Thought can have too 
much. Perhaps it may maliciously be said that we can, and that something 
depends upon the quality. No doubt; but we can also have too little. Taken 
absolutely, Thought is a good thing, and I appeal to common experience to 
declare if an excess of a good thing is Nature’s rule? On the contrary, it is 
so decidedly her exception that a proverb, of that defiant tone which is usual 
in proverbs which apply to exceptions, has been made on purpose to include 
the accident when it does happen to happen. Yet there is such a prejudice 
against the Nerves that even the Muscles have been preferred to them, and 
that, too, in a connection the most unlikely. 
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No human being has yet pretended to think with his Muscles, or feel with 
his muscles. Who ever heard of the aspiration of a biceps? And yet we have 
been told of Muscular Christians, never of Nervous Christians. It is true 
the phrase Muscular Christianity has been repudiated by Mr. Kingsley, and 
very properly; but not, as I conceive, on sufficiently broad grounds. A 
Christian must, like other people, have muscles, macerate him as you will; 
nor is it easy to conceive him without bones. But I appeal to physiologists 
whether the Sympathetic Nervous System is not reckoned a great channel of 
emotion ? (this is another felicitous and illuminating exception, admitted because 
a solitary exception is always held in suspicion). ‘The philosophic physiologist 
is welcome to suggest that the real final synthesis of nature defeats all such 
distinctions—we' can some of us see where that drives him to—but, in the 
meantime, a nervous Christian is a far more natural combination than a mus- 
cular one. 

The truth, however, is, that the Nerves are the objects’ of systematic 
enmity and depreciation among mankind at large. Fat, however it may 
excite complaint in the fat person, is not, I believe, an object of enmity, 
except in an omnibus or in some position where it occupies an unusual portion 
of the planetary space. Prophetic denunciations against such as be fat in 
Zion are on record; none against such as be nervous. Yet thé fat man is 
tolerated, loved, at worst laughed at: while the nervous man is not’ only 
laughed at, he is disliked. But is it Fat that has been the chief beriefactor of 
the human race? Was it a fat man that invented printing? Was it a fat 
man that discovered the circulation of the blood? Was George Stephenson 
fat? Were the martyrs fat men? THeliogabalus was, but was Antoninus? 
Julius Czsar, though for his own selfish ends he preferred fat men about his 
person, was he fat himself? Was Hampden a fat man? Was Milton? 
Was Cromwell? Was William III.? No; it was George IV. who was 
the fat man: and he built the fat pavilion at Brighton. Charles James Fox 
was fat; but he gambled. Falstaff was fat; but he was not a respectable 
character. Hamlet, again, was fat; but he believed in ghosts and was a very 
undecided young .nan. ‘The fattest man of modern times is a distinguished 
undertaker—he may make good coffins, but I am not a judge of coffins. On 
the other hand, is Mr. Tennyson fat?) Is Mr. John Stuart Mill fat? “Is Mr. 
Browning fat? Is Mr. Gladstone fat? No; the nation would not trast its 
income with a fat man; it knows better. The only fat financier I ever heard 
of was Mr. Hudson the railway King. ‘Thus, it is with nervous men that we 
trust our money, and it is from nervous men that we expect all that makes 
money worth having. Or if this statement should be too wide, let it be met 
by contradiction—there are plenty of contradictory people in the world—and 
the other side have too long had it all their own way—have too long been 
permitted to treat the Nervous as not only miserable in themselves but the 
causes of misery in others. 

Part of this results from sheer error in classification. It was with extreme 
indignation that I once read “Dr. Trotter (of Bath) on the Nervous 
Temperament ”—a book lent to me by a friend, who supposed me to be, as a 
nervous man, both wretched and a cause of wretchedness. In Dr. Trotter I 
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found an elaborate discussion of—Indigestion! His idea of a nervous person 
was, I found, a person who had “ the wind ;” who had a poor appetite; who 
had ignominious symptoms not to be particularized; who suffered from 
“ borborrigmi.” And his prescriptions were such beggarly. elements as 
calcined magnesia: gentian: exercise: occupation; and “the warm gums.” 
I returned the book with disgust, assuring my friend that, however nervous I 
might be, I never had “the wind ;” knew nothing of “ borborrigmi ;” ate like 
a trooper; walked ten miles a day ; and had ample “occupation.” To this 
hour I find people who “ understand”—ah, how people do “ understand ” 
things!—that I am “nervous,” suppose that what they call “ nervousness ” 
is a sort of disease. They recommend rhubarb, or peppermint drops, or 
more exercise, or pale ale. The fact is they do not understand vivacity of 
sensation. ‘They think it is a complaint, they localize it in the regions under 
or below the waistband ; and prescribe to the “nervous” just as a penguin 
or a porpoise might prescribe to a darting swallow or a leaping salmon. 

Thus, the nervous suffer in popular estimation because they are confounded 
with the dyspeptic, and, it may be added, with the hysterical. There is a 
complaint, or manifestation, or something, which in the days of Pamela and 
Joseph Andrews was known as the megrims, or the doldrums, or the vapours ; 
it was a fine madam’s common excuse for not being seen, or for neglecting a 
duty, and it was supposed to be cured by “Hungary water,” for which 
the modern succedaneum is red lavender. I found all the symptoms of the 
“megrims” described in Dr. Trotter’s book as symptoms of the nervous 
temperament. In the name of all the nervous I indignantly repel the 
slander; that is just the way of the world—it never will discriminate. Let 
hysterics speak for themselves, qwe, the real honest “nervous” ladies and 
gentlemen, do ot have “a difficulty in swallowing,” and, most distinctly, do 
not have “St. Vitus’s dance,” which is described by the infamous Trotter as 
part of the ordinary diagnosis of our temperament! I speak both in sorrow 
and i in anger, but without surprise; for have not many of us, comrades in 
ner. usness, been asked, “ What makes you so nervous? You should take 
tonics!” when we were no more “nervous” in that sense than the jubilant 
shrimp at sunset, or the lark in the happy agitation of his matin song. 

The truth is, the vulgar phlegmatic do not love to see others lively and 
brisk. A creature with only a few sides—say two, an inside and an outside 
—is naturally jealous of another with a hundred facets, or is at least puzzled 
by it. So, a crocodile, which takes fifteen minutes to turn round, might fancy 
a kitten chasing its own tail mad or diseased. ‘True, as we all know, or as 
the attendants at many places of public entertainment will tell us if we ask, 
the phlegmatic vulgar are particularly fond of watching machinery in motion, 
anything that “ goes of itself” is a passion with them. But then there is here 
no room for comparison or jealousy. The phlegmatic man knows that he 
might stop a steam-bobbin ; that, in any case, he can do things the bobbin 
cannot do, and that somebody could make another bobbin. But he cannot 
repress the disturbing mobility of the nervous man; he may impute dordorrigmi, 
and recommend potass or cardamoms, or even “ the warm gums;” but he 
could not have given Elizabeth Barrett Browning in charge for reminding him 
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of a fire-fly, or stopped Douglas Jerrold like a steam-bobbin. Thank heavens, 
we have yet our Magna Charta, our Bill of Rights, our liberty of the subject ! 
Sunt certi denique fines—there are limits, and it galls him. 

One thing remains—he can confound nervousness with indigestion, and 
make it odious by maladive associations innumerable. It is high time to 
write this Apology, and disclaim the whole, from Indescribable Agony, 
and Incapacity for Business, to the end of the alphabet. We nervous folk 
have no agony, and are not incapable. Our Nerves are not disease, they are 
capacity ; we have as much right to wonder at your lethargy as you at our 
vivacity. 

Nervous people, again, are constantly confounded with ill-tempered people 
Now, the one essential condition of genuine ill-temper is stupidity. It is the 
fool, and the fool only, he who cannot quickly distinguish between accident 
and design, and readily trace effects to causes, that is angry without cause, o1 
for more than a minute deyond cause. Now, your nervous man is not often a 
fool—how should he be?—and is rarely absurd in his anger. It is true he 
may often be tempted to express his disgust at the ineptitudes of others, but 
what then? a sensitive creature, 


More sensible than are the horns of cockled snails, 


(is that correct?) must have some means of protecting itself. There are 
limits to human endurance, and who will have the boldness to fix them? Job 
was patient, but “did Job e’er lose a barrel of such ale?” When the fire has 
been let out, and the door left unshut, and the letter put into the wrong box, 
and the sheet put damp on the bed for the seven times seventieth time ; when 
“ gentle dullness,” glorying in its shame, has had my right cheek and my left, 
is the common privilege of speech to be denied me? No, and if my speech is 
pungent, it is a mercy to gentle dullness, as well as a relief to me. In Homer 
even the wounded god may complain ; is the right of complaint refused to me, 
because I happen to understand the use of words? How is gentle dulln.ss to 

_ know its differentia unless the nervous people how! when hit, and use appro- 
priate and convincing language? The displeased surprise which the sensitive 
involuntarily manifest at the insensibility of the insensible is a beneficent pro- 
vision for the Education of the Human Race. This is a great topic, and worthy 
of extensive treatment. The average human being, he who is always speaking 
opprobriously of the Nerves, is distinguished by three characteristics :— 

1. He never knows when a thing is going to happen. 

2. He never knows when a thing is happening. 

3. He never remembers a thing when it has happened. 
These melancholy features, which are, in truth, the brand of inferiority, he 
turns to a boast. It is the function of the nervous, a function not free from 
pain, to worry him into proper sensibility. If he knew his place, and his 
obligations, he would sing hymns in praise of his benefactors :— 


Who taught me when there was a draught, 
And showed me perils fore and aft, 
And frowned when I, untimely, laughed ? 
The Nervous ! 
TOL. L—=NO. 1. 
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Who told me when the glass would rise 
Or fall, and with their prophecies 


Or recollections, made me wise ? 
The Nervous ! 


Who. heard a crash before it fell, 

And knew things were not going well, 

And would some warning story tell ? 
The Nervous ! 


Who, when I was a pachyderm, 

By many a proper, piercing term, 

Thinned my coarse skin, so hard and firm ? 
The Nervous ! 


The difference between the nervous and those who depreciate them 1s not, 
however, to be expressed by such a figure as that of a difference in the 
thickness of the skin. Compared with the phlegmatic vulgar the nervous have 
antenne—they have a sixth sense—a second sight! They “see as from a tower 
the end of all,” when others see only fog. They are the Jessie Browns of 
every Lucknow.* They are the Hugin and Mugin of Odin’s ears. They 
possess all the fairies’ gifts that the unselfish need care for. They carry the 
turquoise that turns yellow at the approach of a lie; and, to make an end of 
raptures, they have their inconveniences, and very often get their light narrow 
wheels knocked about by the abounding heavy broad wheels of life. But 
their revenges compensate them. When Count D’Orsay, in his filmily-built 
chaise, struck off the wheel of a stupid, stolid brewer’s dray that obstinately 
blocked the path, he called it the triumph of mind over matter. Such is the 
triumph of the nervous element over the phlegmatic element in human affairs. 
And, if it sometimes gets the worst of it, what then? “ You young rascal,” 
said the old gentleman to the rash little boy in the street, “ if that cab had 
run over you where would you have been then?” and the boy answered, “Up 
behind, a-takin’ of his number!” Just so; when vulgar brute force runs over 
Nerve, where is Nerve immediately? Why, “Up behind, a-takin’ of his 
number!” It is a glorious mission. 

All men despise, or think they despise, or pretend to despise, cowards, 
And—this is another misrepresentation—with cowards the nervous are 
perpetually confounded. Now let us waive all distinctions—which, indeed, 
can never be made final—between moral and physical courage, and it will 
certainly not be found that the bravest men are the least nervous. The 
greatest of the Napiers was an exquisitely nervous man. The late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson of Brighton may be said to have died of a fine nervous system— 
but he had all the instincts and characteristics of a soldier, and sacrificed 
himself to his father’s wish in entering the church instead of the army. The 
list of illustrative instances might be much extended ; but it is unnecessary. 
Without pushing beyond the truth, and looking candidly round the whole 

* I am told for the thousandth time that this story is not true. But what business 
is that of mine? I roll the responsibility back upon the originator—why should we 
deubt a gentleman’s word? ‘‘Gentleman, indeed !” says a voice—‘‘it was a penny- 
a-liner !” But surely a man may tell the truth at a penny a line—he is far more 
likely to grow florid if you offer him a guinea a line ! 
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subject, we must all of us see that it is absurd to suppose the highest forms of 
any fine quality exhibited by the lower organizations. The very essence of 
being “nervous” is apprehensiveness, or being quick to apprehend things. 
This may minister to fearfulness, but it is not fear. The hawk is not afraid 
of his prey because he sees it afar off, nor the savage of his enemy because he 
hears the tramp of his advance miles away in the desert—But a nervous 
writer, using similes like these on a simple subject, in a playful vein, is afraid 
of making the subject absurd, and stops short! 

It may be taken for granted by phlegmatic people that the apprehersiveness 
of the high nervous temperament is far greater than it appears, or than it can 
be intelligibly represented to be. We all know the famous Turner anecdote. 
“Mr. Turner, I never saw blues and reds like yours in the sky!” “No, 
ma’am; but don’t you wish you could?” Now, in reality, no human being 
need wish to change places with another—it may be my mistake, but I do 
not believe any human being ever does, or did, or will wish to relinquish his 
identity: no, not on the rack. But that the “nerves” see “ blues and reds” 
which others do not see; that the difference between moderate nerve and 
much nerve is the difference between the apprehensiveness of a babe and the 
apprehensiveness of a grown person is as certain as that twice three are six. 
In reality the old schoolboy story of “ Eyes and No-Eyes” ought to be called 
Nerves and No-Nerves; although an image borrowed from the sense of 
sight may help us to apprehend the difference between an organization like 
that of the stout tradesman next door, and De Quincey or Hartley Coleridge. 
I have often wondered how short-sighted men are affected by female beauty. 
How do they feel in a ball-room for instance? Necessarily short sight must 
miss seeing loveliness at the farther end of the room; while ordinary sight 
might have the whole current of his life changed by it. How ridiculous, one 
might here say, is our moral criticism of each other, unless we regard it as 
give-and-take, tit-for-tat—not that my wrongness is lessened by your wrong- 
ness, you know, or that moral distinctions are obliterated, but that in what 
may be called the courtesies of ethics, the mote must remember the beam. 

I do not at all know whether human conditions are equally balanced, nor 
even whether they are “ pretty equally” balanced or not. It is often asserted, 
but nobody knows anything about it. But in mere quantity of sensation, the 
nervous people would probably claim to have the best of it. What, in the 
pleasures of sense? Yes, certainly, says our nervous friend, a fig for your 
pleasures of sense! What is “sense?” Do you mean to tell me that the 
man who could “die of a rose in aromatic pain” does not get more delight 
out of “sense” than a horn-handed clown? more even at given hours, to say 
nothing of memory and hope; the echo, the refraction, the resonance, the 
reduplications of joy ? 

. «+e. Let spirit star the dome 
Of flesh, that flesh may miss no peak ! 
Do you mean to tell me that if Nerves sees the sun before he rises and after 
he sets, as well as all the time he is above the horizon, he does not get more 
pleasure out of the sun? Yes, says No-Nerves, I do mean to say that; he 
has discounted his pleasure, and his memory is regret. And, ah, how I can 
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plague him! I can bang doors, and stump about over his head till he 
maddens! I can spoil all his pleasures by slipping in little sly drops—one 
drop to a cup is enough !—of poison that others would not taste. And I 
know that the shifting winds, and the creeping clouds, the hang of a curl, the 
delay of a minute, the suspicion that some one is in pain, a knock at the door, 
a cat on the tiles, a mere film or phantasm of a smile or a frown, can make 
him uncomfortable ?—Ah, says Nerves, you know all that, do you? But you 
do not know enough. This hyperapprehensiveness of mine is far greater than 
you fancy. You would shrink into nothing, collapse, zusammenfahren if you 
knew it all. You think I am irritable sometimes? In the scientific sense 
always, but in the base sense not so often— : 


What’s done you partly may compute, 
But never what’s resisted ;— 


and if I were to let you see how much I discern of cause for irritation, you 
would discern how much I forbear. But life would be impossible to us both 
if I were to make disclosures. My friend, I not only know that I am sur- 
rounded by Things and Persons as you do; I have in addition an incessant 
sixth sense of Things and Persons, of what is past, present, and to come. 
You live in the world, No-Nerves. I live in the world, and in a refracting 
atmosphere of the world as well. Which is the better man of the two? I 
don’t know. Which is the happier? 1 don’t care. 

For this style of 2u:;wer may be qvoted at least the authority of Confucius. 
Some one asked him :ov many svars here were in the sky? “I don’t 
know,” said he, “I mind things sear me. “a he questioner resumed, “ Then 
how many hairs are there in the cat’s back?” “TI ‘'on’t care,” said the philo- 
sopher. This is the quip-heroic—omitted by Touchstone in his well-known 
enumeration. But, to deal more civilly with the matter. An elderly lady 
once asked me how I thought a person would feel who was sure of going to 
heaven. In a long and very eloquent speech, I told her my views. To my 
surprise, she was not comforted ; on the contrary, she began to cry, saying, 
“ Ah, then, I shall never go to heaven, for I never felt a bit like that!” But 
in five minutes I had convinced her that she did feel like that. I simply 
altered the phraseology of my description, and she recognized the picture at 
once—she had felt just what I described. The moral is obvious. Let no 
person who happens to read anything here written of the joys of nervousness 
go a-crying and say, “I never felt like that !’—a little explanation might set 
all to rights. Very likely you have been talking prose all your life without 
knowing it. All I say is, do not let us have any abuse of the Nerves. Do 
not confound nervousness with the megrims, or the doldrums, or any other 
complaint. Do not confound it with cowardice or ill-temper. And, when 
you come into practical relations with it in daily life, put it upon its defence as 
seldom as you can. Jt never forgets—and if it is a decent sort of nervousness 
it will reward you some day for not driving it into anything more than 
general and remote apologies like the present. 

Marruew Browne. 
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a thoughts are ships that go, 






ON BOARD THE ARGOSY. 


Blown by a breath, and with their fit words freighted, 


All up and down the world ; we never know, 
When we have sent them forth, if they are fated 
To find a haven, or to sink below 

Oblivion’s waters that about them flow ; 
Whether they'll come again, with riches weighted, 
Having made merchandize 

With other thoughts—exchange that duly rated 
Each gives yet gains the prize— 

Or run. 1g swift aground, 

Be left amid the ooze to drift and flounder ; 

Or unseaworthy found 

In the first stress of weather leak and founder. 


Our thoughts are ships; some ply 

A. safe and simple trade in common things, 
Creeping about the coasts of certainty, 

And borne upon the tide that duly brings, 
Sleeping and waking, needs, necessities : 
This little coasting trade let none despise, 
None may dispense with it, and so it should 
Teach us the virtues of good neighbourhood, 
And fetch and carry daily charities. 


Some venture farther forth, 

To realms remote, still for no doubtful gain : 
From east to west, from south to utmost north, 
Teo make man free of earth, his fair domain ; 
Such commerce one great nation makes of men, 
The world their city, each a citizen. 


Our thoughts are ships that track 

The unknown—that ocean of immensity, 
Watched by eternal stars—and few there be 
That from the first horizon turn not back ; 

Yet some have bravely gone 

Hoping new heavens and a new earth to find, 
Like him who in his glorious dreams divined 
Half of the world lay hid, and on and on 
Held with the sunsets through the pathless seas, 


And saw the land at length—such dreams as these 


Conquer the kingdoms of realities. 


The wonder-land of dreams! 
Our thoughts are ships, the only ships, that sail 
On its enchanted streams. 

And when day’s last light dims, 
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And the moon’s hollow boat of silver pall 

To westward dancing swims ; 

Or steers through white cloud billows, 

Or through the shadowy willows, 

In a magic light of the water’s birth 

That is neither of heaven, nor yet of earth, 

A floating phantom gleams. 

And the dream-boat glides and we glide with it, 


' And we seem to sit as one might sit 


In the hollow of the moon reclining, 
As it moves o’er the hills and the rivers shining. 


And in that marvel land 

Changed are all things, as by enchanter’s wand ; 
Near are the heavenly things that were afar, 
The things that were not are. 

Far sweeter is its sadness— 

And the winds there are woven out of sighs— 
Than any earthly gladness, 

The love there never dies— 

And it is full of laughters, 

And song floats on its airs, 

And it hath no despairs, 

But heavens of hereafters. 


Our Argonauts are still 

The seer, and the singer, and the sage; 

Our Mopsus and our Idmon still engage — 
Nature and Destiny interpreting— 

To utter things to come, and have the skill 

To know the speech of pirds ; 

And wonder-working words 

Still wound, and heal, and make alive, and kill; 
The Healer still we take 

For leader, he who from his stores can bring 
Fresh draughts the spirit’s fever thirst to slake ; 
Or can that essence make 

Wisdom’s elixir vite, yet distilled 

By some rare. souls, with life’s true knowledge filled. 


And though our Argosy 
Moves not to music o’er a charméd strand ; 
Nor golden fleece, on serpent-guarded tree, 
Tempt us to visit famed or fabled land ; 
Nor silver-footed lady of the sea 
Rises to help us in our straits, yet we 
Launch forth in hope, in these despairing days 
Launch bravely forth and hope new orphics yet to raise. 
Isa Craic. 
















THE INFIORATA OF GENZANO. 


ig you are ever in Rome at Corpus Christi (a thing not likely to happen, 

by-the-way, as it must fall inthe months when Northerners shun the 
Campagna) do not let anything induce you to miss the Infiorata of 
Genzano—the gem of village festivals. We were fortunate enough to 
witness it last year, the first time it has been celebrated since the troubles of 
1848 

All Rome turned out to assist at it. Many days before, every available 
vehicle and beast had been bespoken, and yet there was a demand. 





ARCH OF DRUSUS, ON THE APPIAN WAY. 


Our mount, “ Master Pietro,” of half Italian, half English race, as his 
name symbolizes, came to fetch us punctually at the unearthly hour of seven 
—to get his work done ere the noontide heat. He had carried us through 
many lovely scenes before, and his hardy qualities adapted him well for the 
three days’ excursion we intended to make of it, through a land where hay 
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is scarce and oats almost unattainable. But we knew he had one idiosyn- 
cracy, of kicking violently at the approach of any mule—a. frequent cus- 
tomer in the neighbourhood of Rome—and as the crowded state of the road 
on that day would render it particularly unsuited for such pranks, we elected 
to travel along the solitary Appian Way. It was a brilliant morning of 
early June. A light trot soon brought us to the grand old Arch of Drusus. 
We could not help stopping to admire the play of light and shade on its 
time-worn stones, and through the fairy tracery with which nature loves to 
deck art. It could not have appeared more worthy of admiration the first 
day that—oldest of triumphal arches—its noble proportions were completed, 
and the imperial father saw immortalized in it the triumphs of his son. The 
“stern round tower of other days” demanded another pause. Often as we 
had passed it before, the romance with which “the Childe’s” speculations 
have invested it make it ever an object of fresh interest. If it be the object 
of “huge tombs” to set all posterity wondering about their tenants, the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella certainly has fulfilled its mission. Who passes the 
massive structure and does not long to know something about the lady to 
whom, nearly two thousand years ago, this lasting memorial was raised? 
The ground-plan is a square of seventy feet, and the walls are twenty-five feet 
thick. In the small interior space thus formed, Cecilia’s ashes reposed in a 
white marble sarcophagus. The inscription is of the simplest description— 
“ Cecilie Q. Cretici F. Metelle Crassi ;” in the neighbourhood even her 
name is untold, and the tower is only called the “Capo di Bove,” from the 
ornaments of the frieze. 

We pushed on vigorously for a mile or two, and then came patches of the 
old Roman pavement, to stop Master Pietro’s cantering, and give leisure to 
be again examining the tombs on either hand: little temples erected to 
house ashes—their own ruins now the subject of fostering care—and to set 
one wondering how mortal horses ever pranced, or ran, or drew weights 
over those stony blocks. “Let us hope” they were not left for an un- 
covered pavement, but that they served for the foundation of a coating of 
tufa, or something equally grateful to weary hoofs. 

The lizards, bewildered with our clatter, shot madly across our path, and 
“the merry brown hares came leaping” from their retreat, defying with 
their swiftness the vain attempts of our brave little lupino to run them to 
ground. We were thankful they all escaped with their lives, so blithe and 
gay among the tombs. Some ten miles of this, and then a mile through a 
newly-mown field, the fragrant hay most tantalizing to our probably break- 
fastless steeds. Some of our party knew a cut through Duke Torlonia’s 
ground which was to save us a mile or two, but in anticipation of the festive 
crowd, an iron chain had been made to bar the passage. It was an easy 
leap for Master Pietro, however, and for one or two of his companions ; the 
others had to go round. The rise is steep, and though in places rocky, 
generally good. We pass on our right the ancient town of Boville, and then on 
our left comes the lovely lake of Albano, and Castel Gandolfo with the Popes’ 
modest summer palace. Another trot brings us to the “ Galleria di Sopra,” 
a delicious, gently-ascending path, soft as Rotten Row, under the flickering 
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shade of massive ilexes. It is just the place for a canter, and Master Pietro 
evidently thinks so too as he sniffs the morning air. To our regret it comes 
to an end at last, and we wait behind the sheltering gateway of the Chigi 
Palace, while some of our party go in and secure beds at |’Ariccia. We 
have allowed little short of three hours to the seventeen miles, but still we 
are nearly the first to arrive, so we get the best rooms the Locanda can 
afford, and are well satisfied with them and with our collation of pastry and 
wine. Our own hunger satisfied, we determine to leave Master Pietro and 
his brethren to their oats (if they can get any), and we walk on to Genzano. 
Three noble bits of viaduct save us the terrible up and down hill through 
which our predecessors of a few years ago had to toil. 





— 








CAPO DI BOVE. 


During the few minutes we were in the hotel, “all the wor'd” has 
arrived, and we are soon in the midst of a vast train of people, all following 
the same object, all talking earnestly, and of course very loud. A gun 
sounds. There is a rush. We are just too late for the start of the first race. 
It is a’ fantini. Gaily-dressed, but clownish jockeys bestride the contending 
chargers, without stirrups or saddles, guiding them only by a red woollen 
rope. The next is a@ vuoto. The rough but ready steeds career riderless 
along the way lined out for them by the living hedge of spectators; and it 
is hard to say whether they are first brought to a stand by the roar which— 
suppressed by the very intensity of excitement during the race—bursts into 
a deafening peal as they near the goal, or by the black curtain suspended 
across their path, which forms the legitimate “ripresa dei barberi.” The 
horse who has won the contest by his own unridden impetuosity is decked 
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with flowers and streamers, and marched through the admiring crowds, 
giving a knowing and majestic nod to the plumes which form his crest. A 
file of soldiers escorts him, and the band agitates his triumphant “ progress ;” 
he has borne all his other honours meekly, but this one chafes him. As 
soon as he is marched off, the crowd, breaking up as Roman crowds do into 
couples, soon manceuvres itself into picturesque groups round the various 
stalls of the'village fair. How they enjoy themselves! How gladsome and 
light of heart they seem!—and on what mild conditions. Does it not do 
one good to see their easy contentment? What strange wares form the 
attractions of dark-glancing eyes and generous purses! Staple commodity of 
the fairs of all the Roman paesi is the unfailing pork, boned and rolled, and 
stuffed with rosemary: we did wrong not to taste it, for the eager thousands 
find it “very good.” The Genzano wine—and the Cesarini and the Jacobini 
cellars are open to-day—affords a more congenial temptation. It is a 
luscious wine, with more body and more delicate flavour than the generality 
of Roman wines, but lacks the sparkle of the surpassing Orvieto. 

The gay scene is full of attractive interest, but finding a couple of hours to 
spare, we trot back to l’Atriccia to dine. Others have adopted the same course, 
and the Locanda is all astir. What to have is always a difficult question for 
the most unfastidious anywhere in the Papal States out of Rome. A pro- 
voking waiter, who thimks he can speak French, and on all occasions comes 
out with his one broken sentence ; “ Aspetti oon petti momenti,” finds us im- 
practicable, and sends us ithe chef de cuisine. ‘The chef, with a profusion of 
issimos, assures us there is me cuisine in the world like his, and rings the changes 
on the well-known mames we abominate. inestra we refuse, it is always 
water bewitched ; the Jesso is ‘sure ‘to ‘be tasteless and stringy ; the pasta, the 
Roman rendering of macaroni, underdone and indigestible ; the arrosto, hard 
and tough: we will have none of them. Well, a fritto? Ifthe oil is good, 
we have nothing ‘to say against that; we allow you excel there. If some- 
thing else we must have, we will take you on your own ground ; bring us an 
agro-dolce, that is a culinary curiosity with which, after the palate has been 
once annealed to its compound of wine, vinegar, bacon, butter, parsley, 
spices, sugar, oil, chocolate, and wild boar or porcupine, you may be always 
glad to renew acquaintance. The wind-up of pasticcieria and frutte we say 
nothing about ; we know it is useless to argue against the inevitable. 

While this repast is preparing, we are driven to occupy ourselves with a 
study of the room and the guests. The former presents a strange mixture 
of primitiveness and pretension ; the build is clumsy, the window-shutters 
cover only the glass panes, the fittings are rude, the floor is bare. But the 
walls have been painted in (millions-of-miles-off) imitation of Raffaele’s much- 
sinned-against Loggie! And over the mantelpiece hangs a landscape, into 
which a piece of looking-glass is inserted to represent a lake. The principal 
piece of furniture is a large glass cupboard, in which is stowed away—we 
know not for what grand occasion, for it is not even brought into use to-day 
—a set of common English willow-pattern earthenware! We cannot but 
smile to see our humble friend in such grand plight; and we moralize to 
ourselves on the subjectivity of the human mind, to which its changed 
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estimation. testifies. The angularity of the fall of the tablecloth “ accuses” 
a table composed of a literal “ board,” supported on tressels; and though 
there are a few chairs, the majority of the guests have to be content with 
backless benches. At one end of our board an English artist, not unknown 
to fame, and his party, are going through the regular routine of an Italian 
hotel dinner with praiseworthy patience. At another board sits a large 
family of natives, and we forget all note of time as we watch, with astonished 
eyes, the masses of pasta they contrive to stow away, half-cooked as it is sure 
to be. The sight is not new to us, but every time we see it it has the same 
attraction, derived from the reminiscence of a delicious early surprise such as 
the performance of Punch and Judy always exercises on any number of 
Londoners. A vacant space near them is soon filled by another native, a 
young exquisite, who appears quite oppressed by the mild heat we northerners 
had been enjoying. Throwing himself at full length on the bench, he com- 
mences a violent fanning with his handkerchief; but after a minute or two 
his hand requires a cooler instrument, and he changes it for his hat, which in 
turn is exchanged for his dinner-napkin, and, finally, he completes the 
operation with his plate! At last the one-sentence-of-French waiter directs 
his steps towards our party, but, to the indignation of every individual of it. 
he bears the minestra we forbade him to name. This has been our universal 
experience. The Italian mind cannot take in the idea of the possibility of 
dining without broth; it is useless to countermand it, it is sure to be sent to 
table. We explode, nevertheless, and desire the dishes we ordered to be 
brought without further delay. “Aspetti oon petti momenti,” says Nicold ; and 
better than his word this time, it is really only un petit moment before we are 
duly served. 

Dinner despatched, we have still time to stroll over the neighbourhood 
before we are wanted at Genzano. A walk of less than a mile, starting 
over the magnificent new viaduct, takes us to the straggling paese (we cannot 
bring ourselves to call it a town) of Albano. A good-natured old fellow, 
always recognizable by the extreme whiteness of his stockings, hails us as 
we pass, in memory of old acquaintance, and is sure we must want donkeys ; 
we cannot refuse him, and hoping Master Pietro won’t see us out of his 
stable window, we suffer the sure-footed but ignoble substitutes to take 
us down the difficult descent which the viaduct was built to spare us—so 


wayward is woman! But the viaduct itself has created a reason for 
making the descent, as the sight of its noble proportions amply repays the 
journey. 


It was completed during the rcign of the present pope, from the designs 
of a local engineer—one of the Jacobini family. It is formed of “ arches 
on arches” in three ranges, six on the lowest tier, twelve in the next, and 
eighteen in the highest; they are each forty-nine feet wide between the piers, 
and sixty feet in height; the whole length of roadway, including the ap- 
proaches, is nearly a quarter of a mile, and the neight to top of parapet 
just two hundred feet. It is built of massive blocks of peperino, cut to fit 
each other without mortar, and the appearance is solid and grand, worthy 
of the medels of ancient masonry by which it is surrounded. There is 
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no attempt at ornament. The entire cost was 140,000 scudi (£33,000),* 
and the halfpenny toll has already gone far towards repaying it. 
Close under it lies the old ruined tomb commonly called of the Horatii 


and Curiatii, but now determined to be that of Aruns, son of Porsenna. It 


has all the appearance of being of Etruscan work and the remains are very 
peculiar. It is a square structure, forty-six feet every way and twenty feet 
high: at the four corners are the remains of four small cones, one being 
nearly perfect : in the centre is a cylinder, twenty-three feet across, made to 
contain the urn. We have tried to make it visible—though a little out of 
its true place—in our sketch. 





VIADUCT OF L’ARICCIA, 


Our donkeys carried us bravely up the rugged hill; and then we found, to 
our regret, we must leave the Chigi Palace, Duke Sforza’s infant schools, 
and other objects of interest, for another visit: we had only time to get 
back to Genzano. AQ great deal of business had been done at the fair, and 
many hearts won by the fair. ‘The booth-keepers, having sold off their stock, 
had shut up shop and gone away, and the merry couples were circulating 
freely. ‘The rosemaried pork and Genzano wine had given them strength 


* We drove, the other day, under the viaduct of the Brighton Railway for the sake 
of comparing ‘it with our memory of l’Ariccia, and were disappointed to find it a 
slender brick affair, for which the meaningless display of stone at the top had not 
prepared us. It consists of thirty-seven arches, sixty feet high, and is a little over 
a quarter of a mile in length. We were informed its cost was £58,000. 
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and vigour, znd gaiety—let it not be understood that we see any trace of 
excess ; all.is mirth and good-humour, and picturesqueness. At last six 
o'clock strikes, and like an army marshalled by the word of command, the 
spontaneous and unanimous will of the thousands of sightseers brings them in 
serried procession up the broad street, where the Infiorata lies sparkling and 
rendering up its varied and gorgeous reflections to the sun’s rays which 
bathe it. 

Beautiful and delicate tribute of a poetical people! The occasion is the 
Festival of the Blessed Sacrament ; and as it is carried among them in solemn 
procession the custom of all Catholic countries is to strew flowers along the 
way ; but here the idea has taken a development of a surpassing order, if not 
unique—as if no care could be too great: not only are the most brilliant 
flowers planted months before, and collected from distant contributors, but 
when the day arrives all these are made to form the most exquisite mosaics. 
What is a Gobelins carpet to this weft of nature’s own materials! A cord is 
drawn up both sides of the road to keep the flowered centre clear, and no one 
thinks of infringing the slight barrier. The rising ground is most favourable 
for displaying in two lines, ascending and descending, the endless variety of 
elaborate devices of tesselation. Costly marbles of different hues fitly pave the 
Basilica; the glazed azulejos cooled the Moslem’s feet at the same time 
that they pleased his eye; the velvet-pile tapestries of British looms carpet 
the bleak floors of our northern homes; and the stiff geometrical. tiles, 
angular and uncomfortable as everything Gothic is, suit very well to our 
Gothic churches. Each and all have their fitness; and what is the Infiorata ? 
It is the tribute of a simple and poor, but imaginative and loving people “ pre- 
paring to meet their God.” 

**O earth, grow flowers beneath His feet, 

And thou, O'sun, shine bright this day ! 

He comes, He comes,—oh heaven on earth ! 

Our Jesus comes upon His way,” 
sings one of their hymns for the occasion. And, poor tillers of the earth. 
the only offering they can make is of the flowers which “her children are.’ 
We know there is:a great deal to be said about their superstition, and back- 
wardness, and ignorance, but we banished all this from our minds on this 
occasion, and looked on with an artist's and a humanitarian’s enjoyment. 
And delicious enjoyment it was! It was the fresh enjoyment of our child- 
hood over again to trace the rich mosaic designs spread before us; and we 
pity him who does not know the enjoyment of the sensation of colour. 
There were the arms of the Stato Pontificio, and of the paese, and of the 
Cesarini and Jacobini, with all their bearings and all their tinctures, and then. 
as it were, the arms of the blessed Sacrament—the symbols under which it is 
figured. The herald must find a new nomenclature ; already he has a sepa- 
rate one for commonalty, nobility, and royalty, but now, for a “ greater than 
Solomon,” he must devise another. To his “sol, topaz, or,” he must add 
the marigold; and to his “luna, pearl, argent,” the lily. Then came 
arabesques in’ perplexing mazes of tracery; every line true, and every har- 
mony or contrast of tint faultless. By a refinement least of all to be ex- 
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pected, in the centre of some of the compartments a tiny fountain had been 
introduced, “ flinging delicious coolness round the air, and verdure o’er the 
ground.” Nothing that poets have fabled of fairyland or paradise ever 
exceeded it in imaginative luxuriance. 
O what a wilderness of flowers ! 
It seemed as though from all the bowers, 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoils were scattered here. 
The pathway like a garden breathes 
With the rich buds that o’er it lie, 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fallen upon it from the sky. 
A crowd of Romans is not surrounded by a savoury atmosphere. We 
are never in one without finding that the thing Cleopatra exceedingly 


feared had fallen upon us— 
In their thick breath, 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And forced to drink their vapour. 


Their baths are things of the past; their picturesque costume looks as if it 
were never renewed during a whole life; their houses are dingy, and bare, 
and comfortless ; yet we have before us the proof that they possess a delicacy 
of both feeling and taste which it would be impossible to find surpassed any- 
where. 

Meantime the procession from the church approaches, and a hush succeeds 
the merry din which has stunned us so long; the last pertinacious “ Ecco! 
zigari!” and “ Acqua fresca!” is sung out. And in their harsh nasal intona- 
tion the appropriated hymns are begun by the priests and taken up by the 
whole population very much after the fashion of a horse running away; 
without any regard for time and very little for tune, but with a heartiness 
and earnestness which we try to persuade ourselves ought to compensate for 
the “skinning” of our ears. The untidy. choristers precede and follow in 
due numbers, and the quaint. confraternities, in various dresses, bearing un- 
wieldy misshapen banners, waddle and hobble behind. Slovenly men with 
unwashed. hands carry great yellow tapers, and a ragged urchin runs by the 
side of each catching the droppings into a piece of stiff paper. The whole 
thing is disenchanting and disedifying ; but we see so plainly the impression 
that they think they are doing their best reflected from so many hundred 
beaming countenances, that we end by exhausting our squeamishness, and 
learn to look on the Genzanese modes of devotion from their own standing- 
point. By the time it has taken to effect this, however, the procession has 
regained. the church, where we find it impossible to penetrate, and so we turn 
to take 2 last look at the Infiorata. Alas! it has all vanished, as completely 
as if it had been the emanation of fairyland it appeared to be. As soon as the 
procession had passed the people broke in, eager to possess themselves of the 
flowers as a sort of relic. From what we saw of the process of undoing, it 
appeared that the mosaics were not composed of whole flowers, except in 
some instances where their form adapted them to form special designs, but 
the generality were made with shred petals, by which means masses of colour 
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were obtained in the most manageable quantities. There was, in most cases, 
a board or oil-cloth for a foundation, with the patterns marked out in chalk ; 
but the blending of colours seemed to have been left to the individual taste of 
the workers. 

We get back to our narrow roon.s at |’Ariccia in time to escape the firing 
of the mortaletti and botti (small guns and crackers), without which an Italian 
festa is seldom considered complete. 

Nicolé is much disappointed that we will not again trust to the resources 
of his cuisine, and exclaims “ Aspetti un petti momenti,” as he goes in quest 
of our bed-lamps. While we wait, we hear our Italian fellow-diners 
angrily complaining that mine host had taken advantage of the throng of 
visitors to cheat them of their due proportion of pasta! The quantity sent 
up for four was only the due mess of one, selon them. What a spectacle 
we should have had if it had been. dealt out to them according to their own 
measure ! R. H. B. 


HERMIONE. 


HEREVER I wander, up and about, 
This is the puzzle I can’t make out— 
Because I care little for books, no doubt : 


I have a Wife, and she is wise, 
Deep in philosophy, strong in Greek ; 
Spectacles shadow her pretty eyes, 
Coteries rustle to hear -her speak ; 
She writes a little—for I¢ve, not fame ; 
Has publish’d a book with a dreary name ; 
And yet (God bless her!) is. mild and meek. 
And how I happened to woo and wed 
A wife so pretty and wise withal 
Is part of the puzzle that fills my head— 
Plagues me at daytime, racks me in bed, 
Haunts me, and makes. me appear so small. 
The only answer that I can see 
Is—I could not have married Hermioné 
(That is her fine wise name), but she 
Stoop’d in her wisdom and married me. 


For I am a fellow of no degree, 
Given to romping and jollity ; 
The Latin they thrash’d into me at school 
The world and its fights have thrash’d away : 
At figures alone I am no fool, 


And in City circles I say my say. 
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But 1 am a dunce at twenty-nine, 

And the kind of study that I think fine 

Is a chapter of Dickens, a sheet of the Times, 
When I lounge, after work, in my easy-chair ; 

Punch for humour, and Praed for rhymes, 
And the butterfly mots blown here and there 
By the idle breath of the social air. 

A little French is my only gift, 

Wherewith at times I can make a shift, 

Guessing at meanings, to flutter over 

A filigree tale in a paper cover. 


Hermioné, my Hermioné! ° 

What could your wisdom perceive in me ? 
And, Hermioné, my Hermioné! 

How does it happen at all that we 

Love one another so utterly ? 

Well, I have a bright-eyed boy of two, 

A darling who cries with lung and tongue about : 
As fine a fellow, I swear to you, 

As ever poet of sentiment sung about ! 
And.my lady-wife with the serious eyes 

Brightens and lightens when he is nigh, . 
And looks, although she is deep and wise, 

As foolish and happy as he or I! 

And I have the courage just then, you see, 
To kiss the lips of Hermioné— 

Those learned lips that the learned praise— 
And to clasp her close as in sillier days ; 
To talk and joke in a frolic vein, 

To tell her my stories of things and men; . 
And it never strikes me that I’m profane, 
For she laughs and blushes and kisses again, 

And, presto! fly! goes her wisdom then! 
For Boy claps hands, and is up on her breast, 

Roaring to see her so bright with mirth, 
And I know she deems me (O. the jest!) 

The cleverest fellow on all the earth ! 








and Hermioné, my Hermioné, a 
Nurses her boy and defers to me; : 
Does not seem to see I’m small— % 
Even to think me a dunce at all! 

And wherever I wander, up and about, 

Here is the puzzle I can’t make out: 

That Hermioné, my Hermioné, 

In spite of her Greek and philosophy, 

When sporting at night with her boy and me, 
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Seems sweeter and wiser, I assever— 
Sweeter and wiser, and far more clever, 
And makes me feel more foolish than ever, 
Through her childish, girlish, joyous grace, 
And the silly pride in her learnéd face! 


That is the puzzle I can’t make out— 

Because I care little for books, no doubt ; 

But the puzzle is pleasant, I know not why, 
For, whenever I think of it, night or niorn, 

I thank my God she is wise, and I 

The happiest fool that was ever born! 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SCOTCHMEN. 


RE all Scotchmen alike? Is it enough to say of a man that he isa Scotch- 

man to convey a full and accurate idea respecting him? On the contrary 
there is perhaps a greater diversity of character in Scotland than in any other 
country. Let a classification of Scotchmen be, with equal fairness, brevity, 
and modesty, attempted by one who thinks that though national peculiarities 
cannot be artificially maintained, yet that their decay is ever to be lamented, 
and that cosmopolitanism is infinitely detestable. 

The Canny Scot is so well known as scarcely to require description. He 
carries caution, cunning, and selfishness to excess. Deceitful when a purpose 
is to be accomplished, he is not habitually deceitful. One thing he never 
loses sight of—his own interest. But of his own interest he is not the most: 
enlightened judge. His sycophancy disgusts, and he forgets that a cowardly 
reserve may war with a comprehensive prudence. As a general rule, address 
accomplishes more than tact, tact more than talent, talent more than genius. 
It is to address, to adroitness, to astuteness, that the Canny Scot trusts. 
For the most part the Canny Scot is a native of the north-eastern part of 
Scotland. The weakness of the Canny Scot is, that he is glad—not from 
hypocrisy, but from vanity--to get credit for virtues that he does not possess. 
So far from being the normal Scotchman, the Canny Scot is nowhere so 
warmly hated as in Scotland itself. 

It would be more easy to demonstrate that the Uncanny Scot is the normal 
Scotchman. The Uncanny Scot has many noble qualities :—he is romantic, 
chivalrous, generous; an idealist, but wild and reckless. From vice he is 
altogether free, but almost every step that he takes is a folly, and almost 
every word that he utters is an indiscretion; and he is more terribly punished 
for his indiscretions and his follies than other men for their vices. The 
tragic remorses, which from time to time assail him, do not make him wiser ; 
they simply intensify his lawless and anarchic temper. Yet he is keenly- 
sensitive to ridicule and to good report. He dreads calumny, and would 
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fain stand well with earnest men. It is in the reaction against the Canny Scot, 
and in the loathing for the ecclesiastical despotism of Scotland, that we must 
seek the secret of the Uncanny Scot’s conduct. His life is a painful and 
fruitless fatality, and his faculties and aspirings are invariably wasted. His 
consolation when dying must be that, if he has accomplished little, he has 
had magnificent dreams. 

The Dour Scot is the grim, hard, pertinacious Scot. Work is for him a 
fierce and gloomy pleasure. Necessity may turn him from his purpose— 
reason never. ‘Though a singularly unamiable mortal, he can do memorable 
things if you set him to the right sort of labour, humour him a little, and 
carefully abstain from thwarting him. 

The Pawhie Scot is the Scot who is shrewd, and who prides himself on 
his shrewdness. He is a born lawyer, Jesuit, casuist; he is at once an 
intellectual athlete and an intellectual detective ; and he is often guilty of 
monstrous cruelties and villanies, but from the love of intellectual excitement 
and triumph, not from avarice or ambition. The devil he admires, not for 
being wicked, but for being clever. 

The Snell Scot resembles in many points the Pawkie Scot; but it is the 
reward, and not the pursuit, which principally fascinates him. His intellect 
is sharper than that of the Pawkie Scot, but not so robust. The Pawkie 
Scot has a thousand different schemes, the Snell Scot fastens through life on 
one scheme. He scruples not to employ all means, yet he prefers a strict 
economy of means. In every profession he may be found; but whatever his 
occupation, you always see him going straight to his object. ; 

The Blate Scot is the bashful Scot. Now there are bashful men every- 
where, but the Blate Scot carries bashfulness to its most absurd degrée. Yet 
if Scottish bashfulness is unmatched, Scottish impudence is unmatched too; 
and it has not, like Irish impudence, any atoning attributes. It is coarse, 
ugly, fierce, and greedy. 

The Holy Willie Scot is an accomplished hypocrite, though not a hypocrite 
of the Tartuffe type. He has no tragic dignity, he is simply the caricature 
of Scottish Calvinism. The Scotch have strong appetites and strong passions. 
As they are taught, however, from infancy, that passion and appetite are 
things in themselves evil, they are always in open or secret revolt against 
nature. Holy Willie is one of the secret rebels. Being orthodox, more- 
ever, he does not think himself obliged to be moral. 

The Neerdoweel Scot resembles the English scapegrace. For the English 
scapegrace, however, there is hope; for the Scottish Neerdoweel, none. 
The Scotch heart, though full of tenderness, has no mercy for the sinner, 
and hunts him down with the ferocity of the bloodhound. Hence, if the 
Scotch blackguard is the worst and most incorrigible of blackguards, it is the 
fault of his grimly merciless country. 

The Dominie Scot is the pedantic Scot. Few Scotchmen are quite free from 
pedantry. Nearly all young Scotchmen think that they are bound to play 
the Dominie—bound to instruct and illuminate the universe. The moment 
a young Scotchman enters England, he appoints himself reformer, professor,” 
missionary, and judge ; he knows everything, and he wants to teach every- 
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body. Gradually he learns a little wisdom and modesty. But there are 
Scotchmen who, whether they remain at home, or travel the world over, can 
never put off the Dominie. A Scotchman is, spite of genuine and noble 
qualities, not a very attractive animal at the best, and his dominie mania does 
not add to his popularity. 

The Guffawing Scot is the man whose life is one long, loud laugh. Only 
the most conceited of cockneys can venture to maintain that the Scotch have 
no wit and humour. They have abundance of both. But the enjoyment of 
laughter is, with the Scotch generally, and with the Guffawing Scot in par- 
ticular, a thing apart from humour and wit. The Scotch are better laughers 
than the English, and the Guffawing Scot is the best laugher in the world. 
There is talk in these days of Homeric, truly colossal laughter; but Homeric 
laughter is transcended by the Guffawing Scot. 

The Douce Scot is an Epicurean, but a sort of earnest Epicurean. He is not 
a coward, and he is not selfish. His pleasures, however, and his good qualities, 
are all of the quiet kind. Delighted to serve others, he is still more delighted 
to brood on his own thoughts. He has contentment and cheerfulness as a 
natural heritage, and they are his whole philosophy and religion. 

The Braw Scot is the handsome, gallant Scot, who represents not the 
higher attributes of his countrymen, but their normal virtues, their spon- 
taneousness, their sympathy. He is neither canny nor uncanny, but joyous, 
brave, unaffected—a natural gentleman, with just as much of the mountaineer’s 
wildness as is pleasant. Of his huge strength he manifests no more than is 
sufficient to keep fops and fools from insulting him. 

The Wearifu’ Scot is the monotonous creature who insists on dragging you 
into the barren realm of.cants and commonplaces and provincial platitudes. 
He is prosaic as a grindstone, and has about the same amount of music and 
of meaning in him. With his own small affairs, and with Scotland’s small 
notabilities, he bores you to death. If he were a leech seizing you, he could 
at least be shaken off; but he is a tapeworm, piercing into your vitals,-and 
there abiding. Keep clear of this dreary mortal if you wish to avoid a worse 
death than his who perishes of thirst in the desert. 

The Pirnickety Scot is the being who seems as if he had been made with a 
pair of the smallest scissors, and as if he thought that a pair of the smallest 
scissors were the fittest weapon to apply to all questions. He is sharp, subtle, 
always darting from point to point, and always talking about precision. 

The Thrawn Scot is the rancorous, cantankerous Scot, who is so perverse 
that he is never so displeased with himself as when he has so far forgotten 
his nature as to be pleased for a moment with something or somebody. He 
cultivates bad temper, half with artistic skill and half with religious zeal. 

The <Arglebargleing Scot is the disputatious Scot. He is the pest of 
Scotland, and England would rejoice if Scotland kept him to herself. It 
is really no small annoyance, when you have made the most unimportant 
and inoffensive statement, to be immediately assailed by a whole battery of 
arguments against it. Not the smallest assertion does the Arglebargleing Scot 
allow you to make, without giving it a direct and decided denial. Even if 
you yield the point, he goes on combating. THe finds that you have yielded 
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too much, or have not yielded in the right fashion. Your very silence is 
provocative of deadly conflict. 

The Flodden Scot is the Scot who maintains that the Scotch lost the 
battle of Flodden by mistake ; that the English are a match for the world, 
and that the Scotch have always been more than a match for the English, 
and that all the most famous British victories for two hundred years have 
been gained by Scottish valour. The belief is harmless enough. 

The Auldfarrant Scot is a kind of village Socrates. He is shrewd, knows 
a great deal, but does not parade either his shrewdness or his knowledge. 
People trust his counsels, like to hear his discourse; but he does not 
obtrude the former, and is not lavish of the latter. The characteristic of the 
Auldfarrant Scot is general sagacity. 

The Bawbee Scot is the sordid, saving Scot. That the Scotch are a mean 
people, is about as true as that they are destitute of wit and humour. They 
are unboundedly hospitable, and, both as individuals and as a nation, they can 
be magnificently generous. For the things that really interest them, such 
as religion, they give enormous sums in the most ungrudging spirit. But it 
must be confessed that Scotch penuriousness is tragically minute, and cuts 
very keen; and the Bawbee Scot, without being absolutely a miser, has, in 
his cupidity, a good deal of the maniac. 

The Montrose Scot is the Scot whose whole being is grace and genius and 
chivalry and devotedness. In the hero and martyr, Montrose, Scotland saw 
all her divinest elements blending into radiant beauty. But Scotland has 
had many Montroses, and she will have many more as long as the poetry 
and the pride of national memories are dear to her heart. 

The Irving Scot is the prophetic Scot. Prophecy is not so much pre- 

. diction as inspired and godlike utterance. The Scotch are, the English are 
not, a prophetic people. Of all recent Scottish prophets, incomparably the 
greatest was Edward Irving: a man whose nobleness the world knew not 
till the world saw his face no more. Those worship at his tomb who vilified 
and ridiculed him when he marched, a giant in the midst of the living. It is 
to the Irving or prophetic Scot that Scotland must look for moral and 
religious regeneration. 

We have given some—we do not say that we have given all—of the types 
of the Scottish nature. 

In the days when France and Scotland were allies, the French thoroughly 
understood and warmly valued the Scotch. The English have never either 
understood or valued them. It cannot be said that herein the English have 
been influenced, even by prejudices. They have simply repeated some 
absurd jargon about the Scotch which had once been uttered, a jargon which 

might be called a calumny, if it were not so helplessly absurd. 
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A JOURNEY REJOURNEYED. 


Y name is Jane. At least that is what I choose to call myself. I want to 

tell anybody who will listen, what a friend of our family, James Bayley 

—that is what I choose to cali him—told us. I think people will care for 

it, because it made my sister Lizzie sleep all night with a smile on the face 
which constant pain makes so white. 

There is something very wonderful about James Bayley. Some ancestor 
of his must have been a magician or necromancer, or something of that sort ; 
for with a few words, flung out anyhow, nothing grand in them, he can make 
you see such things! Oh! I can never tell them so that you will see them 
as I saw them; yet I must try. And I know that Lizzie saw them 
yet more beautiful than I did; for as often as I glanced at her while James 
was ‘speaking, I saw her face yet more beautiful than the visions his words 
were raising in my mind. I saw those visions as it were glorified in her 
countenance. What a pity it is that his words must be withered and shrunk 
like fallen leaves, by being blown and tossed about in my mind ! 

But I must explain a little further. 

We are a poor family. Even in these days of running to and fro, we 
cannot manage to leave home, at least not often, and never to a greater 
distance than Hastings. Brighton none of us like. It seems all made of 
hard sunlight. But what a shame it is to abuse Brighton, instead of going on 
to tell you about James Bayley! First, however, I have not quite finished 
about ourselves. My father was a doctor. I don’t think there ever was 
such a man as my father. Only James Bayley is very like him—in mind 
and character, I mean. Well, my father died young. So he could not leave 
much money for us. And yet we were very anxious, both for my mother’s 
sake and for dear Lizzie’s, not to leave the old house. So my sister Maria 
and I go out and give lessons. It is hard work, to be sure; but then think what 
it is to be able to come home to our own house, and our own mother, and 
our own Lizzie! When I am tramping through the wet in a day like 
this, with goloshes and an umbrella, thinking of the dreary two hours I 
shall have to spend with the Miss Drontheims—not dreary because I have 
to teach, but dreary because I have to teach them—I say to myself, ‘“‘ This 
is one of my dreams, in which I go tramping and teaching ; but I shall wake 
in my own home with the tea-kettle singing on the hob, and the firelight 
playing on the curtains of Lizzie’s bed. Think of that, Jane,” I say to 
myself, “and do your work as well as ever you can, that you may wake 
with a good conscience.” 

I wonder now if this is how people make books, wandering thi way and 
that way, instead of going right on to the thing they want to say. Perhaps, 
if they went straight, however, they would reach the end before they had 
made the book, and that wouldn’t do. But for me, who am only writing 
a short—-short—essay? paper? article ?—article, that’s it—indefinite article, 
that’s better—in the hope that some kind editor may think it not quite bad 
enough for his waste-paper-basket, it is really too bad to go on in this way. 
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James Bayley is a clerk in a bank. His father and mine were great 
friends. I am afraid there are not many clerks like James. Do you know 
he actually reads books? Now J ¢ry to read books; but I know very few 
people who really do read them. I hardly know whether I do or not. I 
am sure he does. 

James is no richer than we are; and he too has been very little from 
home. But this summer, an old maiden aunt left him thirty pounds in her 
will—to go, as she said, into mourning for her. But James said he thought 
it better to go into gladness for her; and so, when he got his holiday, he 
went to Switzerland, and thanked God on the top of the Sneezer—I think 
that is what he called it—that he had come of honest people, and that his 
aunt had been kind enough to make him a present of the Bernese Alps, 
which he would keep in memory of her to all eternity. “ Rather better than 
a suit of black and a mourning ring, isn’t it, dear old auntie?” he said. 

And the very first night after he came home, as soon as he had had his 
dinner, he came on to see us. And didn’t Lizzie’s face brighten up when 
he came into the room? Indeed, she raised herself higher against her 
pillows than she had done for the last five years. For mamma, who was 
in the dining-room, had received him, and said that we were just going to 
have tea in poor Lizzie’s room, and would he mind coming up there, for it 


- would be like a breath of wind to the poor invalid to see such a far-travelled 


man as James? As if James hadn’t been in Lizzie’s room a hundred times 
before! Of course nothing could please him better, and so up he came. 
And, as I said, she was glad to see him, and we had tea by the fire, and, as 
a special privilege, because he was a stranger, James was permitted to wait 
upon Lizzie. 

When Sarah had taken the tea-things away, and mamma was seated 
in the easy chair with her knitting, and the fire had been made up, and 
Lizzie’s pillows had been arranged, and her big eyes were looking out upon 
the circle by the fire—a sp.endid peach that James had brought her lying 
on a plate before her—a silence fell over the whole assembly. And the 
wind, which was an autumn wind, the richest of all the winds, because there 
are memories in it of the odour-laden winds of the summer nights, and 
anticipations of the howling blasts of winter, conscious of evil destiny—the 
wind, I say—the autumn wind—yjust rose once and shock the windows of the 
room, as if it would gladly have come in to make one of our number, only 
it could not, doomed to the darkness without; and so died away with the 
moan of a hound. And then the fire flashed up as if glorying over the wind 


’ that it was of the party; and its light shone in the great old mirror at the 


back of the room, and in mamma’s spectacles, and in Lizzie’s eyes, and in 
a great silver watch-key, an inch and a half square, which James had brought 
from Thun with him, with a cow and a bell on one side, and a man and a 
pot on the other. 

“ Now, James, tell us all about it,”. said Lizzie, so cheerily that you would 
hardly have believed anything was the matter with her. 

“ All about what, Lizzie?” returned James, with his own smile, which 
has more behind it than any other smile I know. 
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“ Why, about Switzerland, of course.” 

“ How am I to do that, Lizzie, when I was there only ten days?” 

“You were away three whole weeks.” 

“Yes; but it takes time to go, and time to come back. For Switzerland 
isn’t behind Hampstead Heath, exactly. It takes a great deal of travelling 
to reach it.” 

“Then you must teil us all you can, James,” said I. 

“ Do take me up an Alp,” said Lizzie. “1am so tired of lying here all 
day. I climb Alps sometimes at night; but I want to go up one awake, 
with a hold of you, James.” 

“ Well, Lizzie, I don’t pretend to know anything about Switzerland ; but 
I think I have a little notion of an Alp. I used to think I knew what a 
mountain was; but 1 didn’t. And now I doubt if I can give you any 
idea of the creature, for it is one thing to know or feel, ahd quite another 
to be able to make your friend know or feel as you do.” 

“ We will all try hard, James—Won't we?” I said. 

“T have no distrust of my audience,” he returned ; “ but my visit to Switzer- 
land convinced me of three things—all negatives. First, of the incapacity of 
the memory to retain the impressions made upon it. The wonder of the sight 
seemed to destroy the stuff upon which it was figured, as an overheated brand 
might burn its own mark out. Second, for I can give you these conclusions as 
pat and as dull as a sermon—my visit convinced me of the futility of words to 
describe what I saw ; and, third, of the poverty of photography in recording 
such visions. I did not bring a single photograph home with me. ‘To show 
one to any of you would be like sending my mother that photograph of golden- 
haired Jane (I must write what he said) without one glimmer of the gold, 
without one flash of the smile—all smoke and shadow—an unvarying petri- 
faction. I hate the photographs. They convey no idea but of extreme out- 
line. The tints, and the lines, and the mass, and the shadows, and the streams, 
and the vapours, and the mingling, and the infinitude, and the loftiness, and the 
glaciers, and the slow-crawling avalanches cannot be represented. Even my 
mind retains only a general impression. I forgot what had delighted me 
yesterday.” 

“Tsn’t it like a book, to hear him talk?” said Maria. 

To which I answered : “'That depends on what book you mean, Maria.” 

I saw I had hurt her, and was sorry directly; but I could not interrupt 
James to tell her so. I therefore gave her a look that was known between 
us, and all was right, and I was able to go on enjoying. 

“Tell us how you saw the Alps first then, James, and what they looked 
like,” I said. 

“'The very moment when I first saw them is burnt out and gone. But 
the first succession of sights I remember well. I had tried to get a view 
of them from a great distance across the plain from Schaffhausen, climbing a 
little hill that lies on the Jeft bank of the river above the falls ;—” 

“ Do tell us about the falls,” said Maria. 

“ Please don’t drag me off the roud to places I don’t want to go to. That's 
the way to put all our party out «of temper. The falls are beautiful, in spite of ” 
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cockney innkeepers and Bengal lights; but I am off for the Alps, and all 
the cataracts in the world shall not keep me. You will come with me, won't 
you, Lizzie?” 

“ Yes, that I will, James,” said the sweet pale-face. 

We all begged to be allowed to go too, and promised not to interrupt him 
again, even to pluck an Alpine rose. 

“Come up this steep path then, between a fence and a vineyard. You 
hear behind you the roar of the falling Rhine; but let it roar. We climb 
and come into a thicket of small firs, and through that to an open heathy spot, 
with a plain stretching far away just in front of us. The day is tolerably 
clear, but it is a chance if we can see the Alps. Sit down on the dry grass. 
It is dry enough even for Lizzie. A little this way, and you will clear that 
group of trees. Now think of what you love best, for perhaps you are going 
to see mountains. Look away to the farthest-opened horizon, through many 
gradations of faint-shadowy blue. Yes, there are hills, yea, mountains enough 
—-swells, and heaps, and humps, and mounds, and cupolas, all in grey and 
blue; you can count I don’t know how many distances—five perhaps, one 
rising over the other, scattering forward out of the infinite like the ranks of 
an ill-disciplined army of giants. But you see no cones or peaks, and no 
white-crowned elect, and you are disappointed. The fact is, you do not see 
The Alps at all. You see but some of the steps of the vast stair leading up to 
their solitary thrones, where they sit judging the tribes of men that go creep- 
ing about below them after the eating, and the drinking, and the cloth'1g, and 
never lift up their heads into the solitary air to be alone with Him with 
whom solitude and union are one.—I forgot myself,” said James, after a 
pause. “I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh! do talk like that, James,” said Lizzie. “I can’t say 1 quite under- 
stand , you, but I feel that I shall understand you when I have had a little 
time.” 

Now, though I am not half so good as Lizzie, I think I could understand 
James. And if I could not, how could I have remembered what he said so 
as to tell itas Ido now? But then I think I know more about James than - 
Lizzie, or Maria, or even mamma does; for I have poetry of James's. And 
when I read it first, I could make nothing of it; and when I read it again, 
glimmerings came out of it ; and when I read it again, there were only some 
dark spots left here and there in it; and when I read it the fourth time, I 
understood it perfectly; and when T read it the fifth time, I began to be 
afraid that I knew nothing at all about it. 

“Thank you, Lizzie,” said James.—‘“ Well, I will ies it come when it 
does come, though I don’t want to talk in that excited way even about the 
Alps. It is just like the sixpenny books of the words at the Popular Concerts 
at St. James’s Hall— Well, you don’t see the father and mother Alps; you on!y 
see the little ones about their feet; and we must set off at once for Berne— 
by the railway. And this is rather a trial to us. We don’t like to be under 
obligation to such an obtrusive snake, without a particle of conscience or even 
reverence in its hydra-head. Its directors are just like the toads and frogs of 

Egypt that wouldn’t even keep out of the king’s chamber. Indifferent to its 
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own ugliness, instead of creeping away like an honest snake in quiet places, 
and coming into notice only when there is no help for it, it insists on 
sharing the sun with any river; yea, even on crossing the Rhine close 
above the torture of its terrible fall. It has a right to be somewhere, 
but not there. If they lay in its way, and it didn’t cost too much, it 
would go right through Strasburg and Cologne Cathedrals; hissing its vile 
soul out in the chancel, that the passengers might have a peep at the queer 
fancies of our stupid forefathers, who could care to build such places, and 
never found out the use of steam and iron rails. Nature, however, will soon 
cast the folds of her living garment over the unsightliness of its bare 
mechanism, weaving it kindly up with the many threads flowing from the 
tireless shuttle of her creation ; till at last, it may be, the railroad will cease to 
offend, except where they have actually stabled its monsters in the very 
shrines of antiquity. Talk of desecration! A troop of horses pawing the 
tesselated pavement of a chapter-house, beneath the spreading fountain of its 
arches of palm-boughs in stone, is a small offence compared to the filthy breath 
of the engine, as it hisses and screams in the very banqueting-hall of the 
ancient ruin, which centuries of death could not make a thousandth part so 
sacred in the eyes of the railway-director as the broad expanse of his own 
shirt-front, beneath which lies—what? Surely the furniture of his thorax 
cannot really have sunk through the floor into the story below !” 

Now this was a dreadful digression on James’s part; and although we 
laughed at his indignation with the railway-directors, we could not help 
thinking he might as well have told us aoout Schaffhausen as run a-tilt against 
steam-engines. But we dared not make a single remark lest he should stop 
like an offended llama, and lie down on the wayside beneath the burden of 
his untold tale. 

“ On swept the ‘ fire-mouthed dragon, horrible and bright,’ of which surely 
Spenser had a vision when he wrote thus; and I blessed the blatant brute in 
my heart, for it bore me towards those regions of desire which, but for it, I 
could never have hoped to reach. And suddenly the hills upon the horizon 
parted as we swept along ; and past the gap, in the distance, slowly sailed, like 
a spectral fleet of ghastly worlds, the hoary backs and heads of the Alpine 
orearchs. Then in glided the nearer hills, and hid them from my eyes— 
which straightway scarce believed for very gladness. The moment they 
. vanished, it seemed as if some awful reason concealed them; as if they sat 
pondering terrible mysteries in their secret place. Again a revealing gap in 
the nearer mountains; and again the silent terrors flitted slowly by. They 
were so white, Lizzie! so dreadful! yet so beautiful! Again and again they 
appeared and vanished, for we seemed to be running alongside of them at a 
vast distance away. And when the range of heights which concealed them 
from us drew nearer, and opened at no great distance from our course, then 
they would rush across the breach in wild haste and white dead-like ‘beauty— 
great heaps with one or two peaked tops; though mighty with years and 
growth, yet spectral and savage. They seized upon me utterly. Though not 
quite like what I had expected, they were much beyond it. Their vastness, 
more than their hoped-for height, took possession of me. I wonder if moun- 
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tains strike other people as they do me. I generally see them like strange 
animals, lying down—almost always couching—with more or less vague re- 
mindings of creatures of the known world. Ben Nevis, for instance, seen 
from the south, always looks to me like a winged elephant; and one of the 
hills of Morven, away in the west, like a grey-fleeced ram with curled horns, 
marching eternally forward into space. And now, looking towards the 
Alps, I saw them like a flock of awful white sheep, lying there under the 
guardianship of some mighty Titan shepherd—sheep and yet not sheep ; 
warlike and sombrely fierce creatures—perhaps the dogs of the great angels 
that guard the coasts of our world from the inroads of the fiends. If one of 
those creatures were but to rise and shake itself! Ah! the stillness of power 
that lay about their rooted persistency, as they faced the gulf of nothingness, 
looking abroad, and daring the blank space with existence! For it seems to 
me, almost always, that the backs of the beasts are towards me, and that their 
terribly quiet faces are looking out into the unknown.—Do you know, Lizzie, 
I think I understand what gave rise to the grand old fable of the Giants? 
The Greeks saw human shapes everywhere—as all true poets do. And it is 
not always the form of an animal that I see shadowed in a mountain, but 
sometimes the form of a buried man, struggling and straining to rise from 
beneath the superincumbent mass, which has fallen into some shadowy, almost 
obliterated correspondence to the huge form which it covers. In one 
mountain especially, in the west of Scotland, I see the shoulders of a giant 
heaving away from his neck and down-bent head the weary weight of cen- 
turies. I could almost fancy I saw the outline of the knotted muscles 
approaching the surface in the agonizing effort to rise. But, as I said, I felt, 
when I saw the Alps, that I had never seen a mountain before, had never 
known, in fact, what a mountain was. And all the shapes of men and crea- 
tures vanished when I came near, and there was nothing there but their own 
selves, like nothing but what they are—the children of the great earth, 
thrust forth from her molten heart of fire into the everlasting cold. 

“ As I journeyed on I fell fast asleep, for I had slept little since leaving 
London, and although I heard them around me talking about the Alps, I 
could not rouse myself to the effort of looking. And so we drew gradually 
nearer to them. And as my senses returned, I began to regret that I had 
not conquered sleep and watched the mountains; and I feared that the 
opportunity was now over. I managed, then, to rouse myself a little and look 
out of the window. And, between the waves of sleep, I saw a mighty wonder 
lifted up from the earth, a mountain indeed with snowy head, barred across 
beneath it with grey dashes of cloud—a child of earth, dwelling in heaven. 
I was so deeply satisfied that I again fell fast asleep; and that vision shines 
on with the glory of a dream, for it is ‘rounded with a sleep.’” 

“ Perhaps it was a sleep,” Lizzie ventured to say, “and your own soul 
was making a mountain for itself. I wish I could tell, as you can, the 
things I see in my sleep. Do you know, I think I have dreams given me at" 
night just because I cannot go out and see things.” 

“That I don’t doubt, Lizzie. But I am satisfied that vision of mine was 
not a dream, although it came in the midst of sleep, and its edges were 
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shaded off into it. But as I can give you no idea of the delight it woke in 
me, the question becomes of no importance. 

“TI wish, most heartily do I wish, that there were in Switzerland some 
quiet roadside-inns as in Wales, for instance, where you might be served 
with Sumanity—with that, over and above corporeal needs, which cannot 
be paid for, and can only be acknowledged by gratitude. The hotels 
were the one part of the business which I detested. And then the 
charges were so high that they left no margin for a poor man like me 
to be generous. But when I say that I hate the hotels, it is chiefly 
from a sense of personal discomfort, and not from any dislike to meeting 
my countrymen, however unlike the mountains they may look. It is a 
comical reflection, that a large proportion of the English visitors at any 
great summer haunt, are looking upon each other as intruders—as destructive 
of the solitude or ruralness of the place; each considering himself only a privi- 
leged individual, who may tread the courts of Nature without bringing defile- 
ment by his presence, and leaving it behind in his traces. At least meny 
talk like this when they come home. It seems to me the very essence of 
snobbery, No doubt one must meet people everywhere that seem out of their 
proper place ; but for one to glorify himself upon such an election as admits him 
to a ¢éte-a-téte with Nature and excludes others, seems to me second in enormity 
only to the same principle of self-glorification operating in religion. Let him 
laugh at the cockneys if he will, only let him be kind-hearted ; let him avoid 
their society if he pleases, for much of it may not be desirable; but let him 
acknowledge the equality of their right in Nature ; and when he is thrown 
into their company, let him behave, not like the gentleman he considers him- 
self to be, but like the gentleman he ought to be. Is there not plenty of 
room upon those wastes for him and for them? Love will provide a solitude 
in the crowd; and dislike will fill the desert itself with unpleasant forms. 
Nature cannot be wronged by the presence of any of her children, even if 
they have been ill-bred and ill-taught in the fostering city. Greet then thy 
brother kindly when he crosses thy path, whether he be fine-toned critic 
who gently condescends to the exoterics of Nature, or thy big, blustering, 
ignorant brother, who regards all he has seen only as matter of boastful com- 
parison with what another has or has not seen. Try to convey the impres- 
sion of some mighty existence you have beheld ; find that you have made a 
mistake by the ‘Oh! but you should have seen so-and-so, as I did, on such- 
and-such an occasion ;’ and keep not only your inward temper, but your more 
inward kindness, and to you the Alps will be the stair up to the throne of 
God. But the man who loves not his brother may crest their highest peaks, 
may stand on the uttermost stone, like the living plume of the giant’s helmet, 
and yet never be there. All that is there will be but the phantom, the 
simulacrum of himself—bones, and muscles, and entrails. He himself shall 
not have ascended the lowest step leading to the porch of the temple; while 
the poor cockney who has no words in which to express himself, save those 
of the counter or the Derby, but is free from contempt of his neighbour, 
may unconsciously receive some of the essential teaching of these parables in 
rocks—these sermons in stone, Who can tell what these visions may effect 
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in the process of his redemption into the upper air? At least I for one will 
hope for him. And I will not believe that these savage solitudes are less 
terrible or wild because here and there about their feet, and over their rocky 
necks, creep and climb human beings whom other human beings will not 
admit as of their kind, because they are not ladies and gentlemen ; these 
others being in their turn despised by the self-conscious youth and maiden of 
ecstatic sensibility, because they can neither preserve a poetic silence, nor 
utter new commonplaces about the nature before them. Would it not be 
better to rejoice in the knowledge that these too have escaped for a time 
from less elevating thoughts, and more sordid cares; for it is not the interest 
in to-day’s dinner so much as the anxiety about to-morrow’s that oppresses 
and degrades the man? ‘The world is made up of all kinds, and why should 
not all kinds flock to Switzerland if they please? It will not hurt them, and 
they cannot hurt it. If Shakspere had been fastidious as he was refined, 
where should we, where would he be now? Despise a man, and you become 
of the kind you would make him ; love him, and you lift him into yours.” 

Now James’s talk was more like talk than this; but this is as near as I 
can give it. And it seems to me worth giving, although another may think 
differently. 

Here, however, he stopped again, and looked vexed with himself that he 
had been preaching instead of narrating. But presently he recovered his 
self-possession, and went on. 

“It had always been one of the longings of my heart,” he said, “to be in 
the midst of the mountains, shut in with protection, and beholding, far above 
my head, the lonely, sky-invading peaks. Now here I was at last, going up 
a valley towards the heart of the Bernese giants. It was a narrow valley, 
whose steep sides were crowded with those up-reaching, slender, graceful 
pines, the one striking its roots at the level of its neighbour’s topmost. boughs, 
to a height casting discredit on the testimony of the poor sense. . The valley 
wound about, like the stream in its bottom; and at one of the turns, it was 
closed in (to the eye, I mean) by a huge shoulder of rock. And what is 
that shining thing which lies spread out on the rock, just like the skin of an 
animal stretched out to dry—grey, and green, and white? There are the four 
legs and the tail, a grisly sight, notwithstanding the homely suggestion of the 
drawing-room-rug of people with friends in tiger-breeding India! That is a 
glacier, no doubt! And a cold breath sweeping down the valley, as if from 
across its expanse of distance-shrunken miles, confirms my suspicion of the 
region ‘ where all life dies and death lives.’ 

‘Soon I was housed in one of those centres of the ‘ fortuitous concourse 
of human atoms, called a hotel; which I hate, I think, nearly as much as any 
poetic exquisite in existence. But had I not sufficient compensation, when, 
going down from my bedroom, whose window afforded little view, 1 peeped 
from one of those in the public room, and, out in the dimly moonlit night, 
saw a faintly shimmering ghostly peak far up in the air at distance undefined, 
haunting the valley, haunting the house—haunting my heart, never henceforth 
to let it go free from its lovely terrible presence? I had been looking at that 
same mountain an hour or two before, when the mists on the sides of the 
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valley shone lurid in the sunset. No red touched its cold peaks: it looked 
on, hard and unresponsive ; dead with whiteness, and hard with black rocks. 
But in the moonlight it glimmered out gentle as the ghost of a maiden. 

“Tt was, however, when I climbed the opposing hill, on the back of an 
animal called a horse, but made very like a giraffe, that I felt the first full 
impression of what a mountain is. For across the valley rose a vast upheaved 
desert, a wilderness of mountain heaps, ranges, slopes, and peaks, of which the 
nearest outwork, forming the side of the valley up whose corresponding side I 
was ascending, was a precipice that filled me with horror. This horror was not 
fear exactly, for I could not fall down that precipice whatever other I might fail 
to escape. But its stony wall, starting from such a height, and sinking plumb- 
down out of sight in the narrow valley, the bottom of which I could not see, 
fronted me like the stare of a nameless dismay. I strove against it, and not 
without success, although the overpowering wonder of that which rose above 
this wall was not strengthening to the nerves or soothing to the imagination. 
I knew, even while I gazed upon it, that I should not remember what I 
saw or felt, or be able to describe it. It was such a chaotic loveliness and 
awfulness intermingled in savage harmony !—a changeful vision of glaciers, 
of shifting clouds, of rocks, of falling streams, of snow, of waste wild peaks, 
of stretches of all kinds of mass, and shape, and surface, mingling in all de- 
_ grees of height and shadow. And this they said was the foot of the Jung- 

' frau! Down below, in the valley we had left, lay fields of bright green. 
looking as smooth as a shaven lawn, dotted all over with little brown, 
wooden, toylike houses, the shelter of the goats in winter, to which were 
visible no paths to destroy the perfect green smoothness. These fields 
(or indeed /awns would be the nearer word) sloped up, with more or 
less inclination, to the foot of precipices of rock, on the top of which came 
other green lawns, dotted in like manner with little wooden houses of 
a rich brown, and sloping also to other precipices rising above them in 
turn. But the fields grew more rugged and bare upon the ascending 
terraces, and great lumps of stone came sticking through them, until at last 
rose the naked mountain, ‘ horrid all with’ rock, over which wandered the 
feeble clouds. And down into the midst of the rocks came the tongues, and 
jags, and roots of the snow and ice, which higher and higher drew closer 
and closer together, till the peaks were one smooth, sunshiny whiteness, 
except where precipices, on which no snow could lie, rose black in the midst, 
seeming to retire, like dark hollows, from the self-assertion of the infinite 
glitter, while the projecting rocks looked like holes in the snow. And here 
and there, over the mountain, lay the glaciers, looking lovelily uneven : 
fretted, purfled, and wrinkled, like a wrought architectural surface ; mostly 
white, but mottled with touches of colour, which seemed to me mostly 
green, though at times I could not say that it was not blue; in either case 
a colour most delicate and delectable to behold. 

“Here I put up at a little wooden inn, the only inn I remember with 
some satisfaction. It was so strange! You would have felt just like wooden 
dolls in a wooden dolls’-house. My bedchamber reminded me of Gulliver's 
box in which he was carried about by his nurse, Glumdalclitch, in Brob- 
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dingnag. It was just a box with a bed in it—nothing but smooth boards to 
be seen about you. And here, almost six thousand feet above the sea, 
potatoes were growing under the windows, and grass was everywhere—a 
sea of green about the village, whose wooden houses were browned and 
scorched, and had the ends of their logs furrowed into wrinkles—dividing 
their annual rings, by the rain and the sun. For all about they were pro- 
tected by far loftier peaks and walls; so that a height which in Wales or 
in Scotland would have been a bare rock, was here a food-bearing country, 
trodden by man and beast, and haunted by lovely butterflies. Indeed, the 
village is nearly as high as the top of half a Snowdon set on a whole one. 
And across the gulf at your feet stands the White Maiden, now hidden in 
thousandfold mist, now dawning out of the cloud. How the purposeless 
mists do go wandering about, now withdrawing a little, now gathering again, 
creeping in all shapes over the faces of the hills, and then swallowing all up 
as if there could be nothing there! 

“T wandered about here for a day or two, haunting the borders of the 
terrible gulf in whose unseen depth lay the pleasant fields of the lower valley, 
down into which, at night, I had met the deer-like goats trooping with their 
multitudinous patter of feet, branching of horns, and ringing of bells. But out 
of this lovely depth below would suddenly sweep up a mass of vapour, as if all 
beneath had been a caidron set upon an awful fire, and not the green pleasant 
places of the earth. It would drift about in the valley as in-a trough, and then 
all at once steaming up, swathe and obliterate, in a few moments, the whole 
universe of heights and hollows, snows and precipices—everything but a yard 
or two of the earth around me. I would know that all that land of enchant- 
ment and fear lay there, but could see nothing, although through the mist 
might come the prolonged roll of the avalanche falling, far off, down the 
slopes and steeps of the Jungfrau. This might happen twenty times in a day. 
Then the mist would suddenly part a little, high towards the heavens. 
perhaps, and you would see a solitary glitter, whiter than the mist—the peak 
of a dweller in the sky. And the mist would range, and change, and 
darken, and clear, a perfect embodiment of lovely lawlessness, revealing such 
dazzling wastes of whiteness, here more dazzling, and there melting into the 
cloud, so that you could not part cloud and snow! In another place, where 
the snow had fallen along the ribs of a precipice in furrows converging from 
the top, you would seem to look upon the fierce explosion of a snow-mine, 
radiating from a centre of blinding whiteness. And there again would come 
a sweep of deadly glacier, spotted with green light through the upright scales 
of its splintered waves—a frozen storm—mimicking the Alpine ranges, jagged 
into many peaks like them; but all showing from where you stand only as 
mottlings and unevenness. And all this would be varied to absolute infinitude 
of bright and dark, of seen and unseen, by the shifting clouds. Standing 
watching the heavenly show, and rejoicing in the loftiness of some emergent 
peak, I would say to myself, ‘ There, that ishigh! But I wish I could see one up 
there—as high as that! Then I should be satisfied. And out would come 
another peak away up there ; and yet I would not be satisfied. Anda higher 
still would gleam out, like a cloud grown solid, from the liquidly shifting mass ; 
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and strange hints would appear of a yet further and higher amid those 
blankets of the dark beyond. And yet I cannot say that I have seen a 
mountain-top high enough to satisfy the longing of my eyes; for I fear they 
cannot, as the wise man says, be filled with seeing.” 
Grorce MacDonatp. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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AN ESSAY ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 


4 Scr discovery of a grey hair when you are brushing out your whiskers of 

a morning—first fallen flake of the coming snows of age—is a dis- 
agreeable thing. So is the intimation from your old friend and comrade that 
his eldest daughter is about to be married. So are flying twinges of gout, 
shortness of breath on the hill-side, the fact that even the moderate use of 
your friend’s wines at dinner upsets you. These things are disagreeable 
because they tell you that you are no longer young—that you have passed 
through youth, are now in middle age, and faring onward to the shadows in 
which, somewhere, a grave is hid. 

Thirty is the age of the gods—and the first grey hair informs you that 
you are at least ten or twelve years older than that. Apollo is never middle- 
aged, but you are. Olympus lies several years behind you. You have lived 
for more than half your natural term; and you know the road which lies 
before you is very different from that which lies behind. You have yourself 
changed. In the present man of forty-two you can barely recognise the boy 
of nineteen that once was. Hope sang on the sunny slope of le’s hill as 
you ascended ; she is busily singing the old song in the ears of a new genera- 
tion—but you have passed out of the reach of her voice. You have tried 
your strength: you have learned precisely what youcan do: you have thrown 
the hammer so often that you know to an inch how far you can throw it—at 
least you are a great fool if you do not. The world, too, has been looking 
on and has made up her mind about you. She has appraised and valued you 
as an auctioneer appraises and values an estate or the furniture of a house. 
“Once you served Prince Florizel and wore three pile,” but the brave 
days of campaigning are over. What to you are canzonets and love-songs ? 
The mighty passion is vapid and second-hand. Cupid will never more 
flutter rosily over your head; at most he will only flutter in an uninspired 
fashion above the head of your daughter-in-law. You have sailed round the 
world, seen all its wonders, and come home again, and must adorn your 
dwelling as best you can with the rare things you have picked up on the 
way. At life’s table you have tasted of every dish except the Covered One, 
and of that you will have your share by-and-by. The road over which you 
are fated to march is more than half accomplished, and at every onward stage 
the scenery is certain to become more sombre, and in due time the twilight 
will fall. ‘To you, on your onward journey, there jwill be little to astonish, 
little to delight. The Interpreter’s House is behindiwhere you first read the 
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poets; so is also the House Beautiful with the Three Damsels where you 
first learned to love. As you pass onward you are attended by your hench- 
man Memory, who may be either the cheerfullest or gloomiest of companions. 
You have come up out of the sweet-smelling valley-flowers; you are now on 
the broken granite, seamed and wrinkled, with dried up water-courses ; and 
before you, striking you full in the face, is the broad disk of the solitary 
setting sun. 

One does not like to be an old fogie, and still less perhaps does one like to 
own to being one. You may remember when you were the youngest person 
in every company into which you entered; and how it pleased you to think 
how precociously clever you were, and how opulent in Time. You were intro- 
duced to the great Mr. Blank—at least twenty years older than yourself— 
and could not help thinking how much greater you would be than Mr. Blank 
by the time you reached his age. But pleasant as it is to be the youngest 
member of every company, that pleasure does not last for ever. As years 
pass on you do not quite develop into the genius you expected; and the new 
generation makes its appearance and pushes you from your stool. You make 
the disagreeable discovery that there is a younger man of promise in the 
world than even you; then the one younger man becomes a dozen younger 
men; then younger men come flowing in like waves, and before you know 
where you are, by this impertinent younger generation—fellows who were 
barely breeched when you won your first fame—you are shouldered into 
Old Fogiedom, and your staid ways are laughed at, perhaps, by the irreverent 
scoundrels into the bargain. ‘There is nothing more wonderful in youth than 
this wealth in Time. It is only a Rothschild who can indulge in the amuse- 
ment of tossing a sovereign to a beggar. It is only a young man who can 
dream and build castles in the air. What are twenty years to a young fellow 
of twenty? An ample air-built stage for his pomps and triumphal processions. 
What are twenty years to a middle-aged man of forty-five? The falling of 
the curtain, the covering up of the empty boxes, the screwing out of the 
gas, and the counting of the money taken at the doors, with the notion, 
perhaps, that the performance was rather a poor thing. It is with a feeling 
curiously compounded of pity and envy that one listens to young men 
talking of what they are going todo. They will light their torches at the 
sun! They will regenerate the world! They will abolish war and hand in 
the Millennium! What pictures they will paint! What poems they will 
write! One knows while one listens how it will all end. But it is nature’s 
way; she is always sending on her young generations full of hope. The 
Atlantic roller bursts in harmless foam among the shingle and drift-wood at 
your feet, but the next, nothing daunted by the fate of its predecessor, comes 
on with threatening crest, as if to carry everything before it. And so it will 
be for ever and ever. The world could not get on else. My experience is 
of use only to myself. I cannot bequeath it to my son as I can my cash. 
Every human being must start untrammelled and work out the problem for 
himself. For a couple of thousand years now the preacher has been crying 
out Vanitas vanitatum, but no young man takes him at his word. The 
blooming apple must grate in the young man’s teeth before he owns that it is 
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dust and ashes. Young people will take nothing on hearsay. I remember 
when a lad of Todd’s Student's Maaual falling into my hands. I perused 
therein a solemn warning against novel-reading. Nor did the reverend com- 
piler speak without authority. He stated that he had read the works ot 
Fielding, Smollett, Sir Walter Scott, American Cooper, James, and the rest; 
and he laid his hand on his heart and assured his young friends that in each 
of these works, even the best of them, were subtle snares and gilded baits for 
the soul. These books they were adjured to avoid as they would a pestilence, 
or a raging fire. It was this alarming passage in the transatlantic Divine’s 
treatise that first made a novel-reader of me. I was not content to accept 
his experience. I must see for myself. Every one must begin at the begin- 
ning, and it is just as well. If a new generation were starting with the 
wisdom of its elders, what would be the consequence? Would there be any 
love-making twenty years after? Would there be any fine extravagance? 
Would there be any lending of money? Would there be any noble friend- 
ships such as that of Damon and Pythias, or of David and Jonathan, or even 
of our own Beaumont and Fletcher, who had purse, wardrobe, and genius in 
common? It is extremely doubtful. Vanitas vanitatum is a bad doctrine 
to begin life with. For the plant Experience to be of any worth a man must 
grow it for himself. 
The man of forty-five or thereby is compelled to own, if he sits down to 
‘ think about it, that existence is very different from what it was twenty years 
previously. His life is more than half spent to begin with. He is like one 
who has spent seven hundred and fifty pounds of his original patrimony of a 
thousand. ‘Then, from his life there has departed that “ wild freshness of 
morning ” which Tom Moore sang about. In his onward journey he is not 
likely to encounter anything absolutely new. He has already conjugated 
every tense of the verb To Be. He has been in love twice or thrice. He 
has been married—only once let us trust. In all probability he is the father 
of a fine family of children. He has been ili and he has recovered; he has 
experienced triumph and failure; he has known what it is to have money in 
his purse, and what it isto want money in his purse. Sometimes he has been a 
debtor, sometimes he has been a creditor. He has stood by the brink of half 
a dozen graves, and heard the clod falling on the coffin-lid. All this he has 
experienced ; the only new thing before him is death, and even to that he 
has at various times approximated. Life has lost most of the unexpectedness, its 
zest, its novelty, and has become like a worn shoe ora thread-bare doublet. To 
him there is no new thing under the sun. But then this growing old is a 
gradual process: and zest, sparkle, and novelty are not essential to happiness. 
The man who has reached five-and-forty has learned what a pleasure there 
is in customariness and use and wont—in having everything around him 
familiar, tried, confidential. Life may have become humdrum, but his tastes 
have become humdrum too. Novelty annoys him, the intrusion of an un- 
familiar object puts him out. A pair of newly embroidered slippers would be 
much more ornamental than the well-worn articles which lie warming for 
him before the library fire; but then he cannot get his feet into them so 
easily. He is contented with his old friends—a new friend would break the 
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charm of the old familiar faces. He loves the hedgerows and the fields and 
the brook and the bridge which he sees every day, and he would not exchange 
them for Alps. and glaciers. By the time a man has reached forty-five he 
lies as comfortably in his habits as the silk-worm in its cocoon. On the 
whole I take it that middle age is a happier period than youth. In the 
entire circle of the year there are no days so delightful as those of a fine 
October, when the trees are bare to the mild heavens, and the red leaves 
bestrew the road, and you can feel the breath of winter morning and evening 
—no days so calm, so tenderly solemn, and with such a reverent meekness in 
the air. The lyrical up-burst of the lark at such a time would be incongruous. 
The only sounds suitable to the season are the rusty caw of the homeward- 
sliding rook—the creaking of the wain returning empty from the farm-yard. 
There is an “ unrest which men miscall delight,” and of that “ unrest ” youth 
is for the most part composed. From that middle age is free. The setting 
suns of youth are crimson and gold ; the setting suns of middle age 


Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 


Youth is the slave of beautiful faces,'and fine eyes, and silver-sweet voices— 
they distract, madden, alarm. ‘To middle age they are but the gracefullest 
statues, the loveliest poems. They delight but hurt not. They awake no 
passion, they heighten no pulse. And the imaginative man of middle age 
possesses after a fashion all the passionate turbulence, all the keen delights, of 
his earlier days, They are not dead—they are dwelling in the antechamber 
of memory awaiting his call; and when they are called they wear an ethereal 
something which is not their own. The Muses are the daughters of Memory : 
youth is the time to love, but middle age the period at which the best love- 
poetry is written. And middle age too—the early period of it, when a man 
is master of his instruments and knows what he can do—is the best season of 
intellectual activity. The playful capering flames of a newly-kindled fire is a 
pretty sight; but not nearly so effective—any housewife will tell you—as 
when the flames are gone and the whole mass of fuel has become caked into 
a sober redness that emits a steady glow. There is nothing good in this 
world which time does not improve. A silver wedding is better than the 
voice of the Epithalamium. And the most beautiful face that ever was is 
made yet more beautiful when there is laid upon it the reverence of silver 
hairs. 

There is a certain even-handed justice in Time; and for what he takes 
away he gives us something in return, He robs us of elasticity of limb and 
spirit, and in its place he brings tranquillity and repose—the mild autumnal 
weather of the soul. He takes away Hope, but he gives us Memory. And 
the settled, unfluctuating atmosphere of middle age is no bad exchange for 
the stormful emotions, the passionate crises and suspenses, of the earlier day. 
The constitutional melancholy of the middle-aged man is a dim back- 
ground on which the pale flowers of life are brought out in the tenderest 
relief. Youth is the time for action, middle age for thought. In youth 
we hurriedly crop the herbage; in middle age, in a sheltered place, we 
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chew the ruminative cud. In youth, red-handed, red-ankled, with songs 
and shoutings, we gather in the grapes; in middle age, under our own 
fig-tree, or in quiet gossip with a friend, we drink the wine free of all 
turbid lees, Youth is a lyrical poet, middle age a quiet essayist, fond 
of recounting experiences and of appending a moral to every incident. In 
youth the world is strange and unfamiliar, novel and exciting, everything 
wears the face and garb of a stranger; in middle age the world is covered 
over with reminiscence as with a garment—it is made homely with usage, it 
is made sacred with graves. ‘The middle-aged man can go nowhere without 
treading the mark of his own footsteps. And in middle age, too—provided 
the man has been a good and an ordinarily happy one—along with this mental 
tranquillity, there comes a corresponding sweetness of the moral atmosphere. 
He has seen the good and the evil that are in the world, the ups and the 
downs, the almost general desire of the men and the women therein to 
do the right thing if they could but see how—and he has learned to be 
uncensorious, humane; to attribute the best motives to every action, and 
to be chary of imputing a sweeping and cruel blame. He has a quiet smile 
for the vain-glorious boast; a feeling of respect for shabby-genteel virtues; 
a pity for the thread-bare garments proudly worn, and for the napless hat 
glazed into more than pristine brilliancy from frequent brushing after rain. 
He would not be satirical for the world. He has no finger of scorn to point 
at anything under the sun. He has a hearty “ Amen” for every good wish, 
and in the worst cases he leans to a verdict of Not Proven. And along with 
this pieasant blandness and charity, a certain grave, serious humour, “a smile 
on the lip and a tear in the eye,” is noticeable frequently in middle-aged 
persons—a phase of humour peculiar to that period of life, as the chrysanthe- 
mum to December. Pity lies at the bottom of it, just as pity lies, unsus- 
pected, at the bottom of love. Perhaps this special quality of humour—with 
its sadness of tenderness, its mirth with the heart-ache, its gaiety growing out 
of deepest seriousness, like a crocus on a child’s grave—never approaches 
more closely to perfection than in some passages of Mr. Hawthorne’s writings 
—who was a middle-aged man from earliest boyhood. And although middle- 
aged persons have lost the actual possession of youth, yet in virtue of this 
humour they can comprehend it, see all round it, enter imaginatively into 
every sweet and bitter of it. They wear the key Memory at their girdles. 
and they can open every door in the chamber of youth. And it is also in 
virtue of this peculiar humour that—Mr. Dickens's Little Nell to the con- 
trary—it is only middle-aged persons who can, either as poets or artists, 
create for us a child. There is no more beautiful thing on earth than an 
old man’s love for his granddaughter; more beautiful even—from the 
absence of all suspicion of direct personal bias or interest—than his love 
for his own daughter; and it is only the meditative, sad-hearted, middle- 
aged man who can creep into the heart of a child and interpret it, and 
show forth the new nature to us in the subtle cross lights of contrast and 
suggestion. Imaginatively thus, the wrinkles of age become the dimples of 
infancy. Wordsworth was not a very young man when he held the colloquy 
with the little maid who insisted, in her childish logic, that she was one of 
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seven. Mr. Hawthorne was not a young man when he painted “ Pear!” 
by the side.of the brook in the forest ; and he was middle-aged and more 
when he drew “ Pansie,” the most exquisite child that lives in English 
words. And when speaking of middle age, of its peculiar tranquillity and 
humour, why not tell of its peculiar beauty as well? Men and women 
make their own beauty or their own ugliness. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
speaks in one of his novels of a man “ who was uglier than he had any busi- 
ness to be ;” and, if we could but read it, every human being carries his life in 
his face, and is good-looking or the reverse as that life has been good or evil. 
On our features the fine chisels of thought and emotion are eternally at work. 
Beauty is not the monopoly of blooming young men and of white and pink 
maids. There is a slow-growing beauty which only comes to perfection in 
old age. Grace belongs to no period of life, and goodness improves the 
longer it exists. I have seen sweeter smiles on a lip of seventy than I ever 
saw on a lip of seventeen. There is the beauty of youth, and there is also 
the beauty of holiness—a beauty much more seldom met; and more frequently 
found in the arm-chair by the fire, with grandchildren around its knee, than 
in the ball-room or the promenade. Husband and wife who have fought the 
world side by side, who have made common stock of joy and sorrow, and aged 
together, are not unfrequently found curiously alike in personal appearance 
and in pitch and tone of voice—just as twin pebbles on the beach, exposed to 
the same tidal influences, are each other’s alter ego. He has gained a feminine 
something which brings his manhood into full relief. She has gained a 
masculine something which acts as a foil to her womanhood. Beautiful are 
they in life, these pale winter roses, and in death they will not be divided. 
When Death comes, he will pluck not one, but both. 

And in any case, to the old man, when the world becomes trite, the trite- 
ness arises not so much from a cessation as from a transference of interest. 
What is taken from this world is given to the next. The glory is in the 
east in the morning, it is in the west in the afternoon, and when it is dark 
the splendour is irradiating the realm of the under-world. He would only 
follow. 
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VERNER RAVN: A DRAMA. 


CHARACTERS, 


Verner, called the Raven, a Norwegian barbarian, in arms against King Oluj 
the Holy, 

Hetca. His Daughter. 

Orm. His Son, a boy. 

Espesen. A Heathen Priest. 

Vana. A Sorceress. 

Uxv. 

Erik. Barbarians. 

Bjorn. 


Prace: Norway. Perriop: The reign of King Oluf, called the Holy, who 
forced Christianity on his kingdom with fire and sword. 


Scene: Tue Sacrep Groves. High Druid Arches, surrounding an Aftar, 
on the steps of which crouches Vana the Sorceress. Jn the far 
distance, Mountains of Snow. A Dark Night, with the Moon 
driving through the Storm-Rack. Close to the Altar, gazing upward, 
Exssesen. Distant thunder. 


Expr. From vale to vale pale Oluf’s banners pass 
Triumphant, dreadful with the blood-red Cross, 
Leaving upon their track the whitening bones 
Of Odin’s children. Thrice hath Verner Ravn 
Flown, shrieking hoarsely, with his scatter’d hosts ; 
And now, a price upon his head, he wanders 
Homeless among these wilds; while nearer, nearer, 
Comes Oluf victory-crown’d—the ghastly man, 
Like to a skeleton equip’d in steel! 

O spirits, to whom these hands have offered up 
Life’s costliest sacrifice of flesh and blood, 
Hither, from mansions of the sunless snow, 
To Verner and your children! 


Enter, hurriedly, Exix and Byérx. 


Erik. He is here! 

Byérn. He stands beside the Altar !—Ebbesen ! 

EBBE. Whence come ye in such haste? 

Erik. From Verner Ravn. 


Again have we been scatter’d, and again 
Is Verner conquer’d. 

Esse. [Hearken, and be pitiful !] 
Where met the hosts ? 

Erik. Yonder in Bergendal, 

Under the hills, and fought a fearful fight, 
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‘Till one croak’d out aloud the chief was slain, 
And panic-struck we fled. O Ebbesen, 
Our enemies are not human! 
Esse. Wherefore not? 
Erik. Knife, bolt, and iren fail to penetrate 
Their hard and glistening skins. The God they serve 
Arms them against us. 
Esse. [Hear, ye pale gods, hear !] 
Bydrx. Onward they sweep like things ye cannot kill, 
With ranks that gleam like corn against the sun ; 
And in their midst the bloodless monarch stalks, 
Huge, gaunt, white-faced, with horror-gleaming eyes, 
Making a burning circle with his sword 
And striking down in fire! 
Enter Utv. 
Utyv. Say, where is Verner Ravn? 
Esse. Ask the gods! 
Uty. He fled this way,—I followed. O my friends, 
All hope is gone! In yonder battle, Verner 
Faced Oluf singly twice ; twice, as he fled, 
The ghastly leader laughed ! 
Byorn. Who comes? 
Uxy. "Tis he! 
Wild, haggard, bleeding, like a murder’d man 
Started to life, he rushes hither. 
VERNER rushes in, and prostrates himself before the altar. 
Vana stirs, watching him intently. 
VERNER. ; Odin ! 
Gods of the mists and snows! ye awful shapes 
Who in Valhalla sit with sword on thigh, 
Come from your halls behind the thunder-cloud, 
Gather, O gather, gather! 
Esse. Verner! 
VERNER (starting up). Ebbesen ! 
And ye—O cowards, that ye turned and fled 
When victory was so near! 
Erik. It is too late— 
Their god is strongest. 
VERNER. Liar! 
Ense. It is true! 


VERNER. 


The gods are angry. Pale and fierce and still 
They gaze upon thee from their icy realm 

Beyond the thunder: white and tame the lightning 
Plays round their dreadful foreheads silently — 
They grasp it not to wither up the foe! 


We must appease them. 
How? 
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VANA. 


VANA. 


VANA. 


Erik. 
Utyv. 


VERNER. 








VERNER. 


VERNER. 
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Vana creeps forward, gripping the arm of Verner. 


By sacrifice ! 
At sunrise, Verner, must our choicest blood 
Stain yonder altar. 
Vana! 

Since the sun 
Burnt to its setting, and the tempest gather’d, 
Under the naked heaven have I lain 
Communing with the dead. They answer’d me. 
Their answer ? 

Even this: “O widow’d Vana, 

Whose husband Verner in his anger slew, 
O Vana! homeless as the winter wind, 
Hearken! ‘The gods are wroth, yet would appoint 
Verner the leader of their scatter’d children ; 
And this bright boon they will deny till blood 
Appeaseth them !”—Nay, hush,—and hear the rest: 
“ That which is dearest to the Raven’s heart, 
Must Verner, at to-morrow’s sunrise, slay 
On yonder altar. Let his heart fail now, 
And Oluf treads him down. Let him be strong, 
And lo! his host shall conquer, and himself 
Pass arméd to Valhalla!” (Aside) Now, ye gods, 
I hold him !—Now, O husband, Sigurdsén, 
Slumber in peace, avenged ! 


Vana and Epsesen go up. Utv and Enix whisper. 


Question it not! 
Their god is mightiest of gods, and ours 
Speed shrieking from the thunder of his feet : 
Wait calmly but the issue of to-night ;— 
If it be fatal, fly to Oluf! 

Oluf! 

Yea,—with the head of Verner for a gift! 
For Oluf, taught by him he serves, hath offer’d 
Red gold for Verner’s life. When all is done, 
The mighty god who makes the king so strong 
Will guard our lives against the gods of Verner! [They retire. 
“That which is dearest to the Raven’s heart?” 
Gods, I have given ye blood of friend and foe, 
And still ye gaze with pale insatiate eyes, 
Nor send the mighty wind whereby our foes 
Shall droop and break and fall like stalks of corn. 
What further can I offer ye, O gods, 
Ere, on your fatal fields, I offer up 
This battle-bruised body? (Orm passes.) Who goes there? 
Speak ! 
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Oxm. "Tis I! 
VERNER. Orm? 
Oro. Yea, father, Orm, thy son. 
Verner. Whence comest thou? 
Oem. From within the cavern yonder, 
Where thou didst leave me yesternight. 
VERNER. And Helga? 
Oro. Is yonder also, praying on her knees 


That the great gods may charm thy life, and put 
The battle in thy hands. 

VERNER. She prays in vain! 
The gods are angry with thy father, Orm! 
I am again a shadow on the hills 
Fleeing the foeman’s foot, alone, alone, 


And hounded like the bird of prey I am! 


(Aside, watching Orm earnestly) Can it be thus ye answer me, O powers? 


Thirst ye for blood of one whose light young step 
Is yet so weak upon the ground, whose arm 
Would crack beneath the sword his father wields? 
(Aloud) Come to my side, boy !—closer, let the moon 

Scatter her dusky silver on thy face: 
"Tis not too like thy mother’s face to show 
Some glimmering of thy father’s soul beneath. 
It was my precious dream, when thou wert born, 
That thou shouldst be a warrior trained in arms— 
Hast thou a warrior’s heart? 

Orn. Ay! I were else 
No son of thine! Oh, I have knelt and prayed 
The powers above to hasten on the time 
When by thy side, in battle, I might show 
A spirit worthy thee. 

VERNER. ’Tis bravely spoken ! 
Art thou prepared to die? 

Ors. To die?—I am! 
To die a warrior’s death; amid the din 
Of battles, ’mong the dying and the dead, 
Blood steaming in my nostrils, to be wafted 
By spirits to Valhalla! 

VERNER. That is well! 
Yet, boy, the mighty gods will otherwise : 
Thy fight shall be in regions far from here, 
Beyond these hills where wearily we walk 
With bloody footprints round us in the snow. 
Yea, thou shalt die a calmer, grander death, 
Mild as the going of a summer day, 
On yonder holy Altar! 

Orn (screaming). Ah! 
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VERNER. - Be still ! 
Be silent! Is thy heart a craven, Orm? 
Or art thou Verner’s son ?—Were it not glorious 
To die for the good spirits who have made thee 
So strong, so bold? 


Vana interposes, gazing sternly at VERNER. 

Vana. Verner, forbear !—and thou, (to Orm) 
Get thee within the cavern! (Zxit Orm.) Verner, Verner, 
Dissemble not with thine own heart. The gods 
Demand thy dearest gifts. ‘Thou hast a daughter !— 

(With malicious emphasis.) A girl whose eyes are blue and deep as water, 

Whose face and frame are like the snow, whose motion 
Is light as clouds upon a summer heaven! 
The pale gods see that she is beautiful ! 
And smiling, with their large eyes fixed on thine, 
As holy offering demand her. (4 thunder-clap.) Hark! 
They: answer from their clouds, Why dost thou bow 
Thy face within thy hands? (TZhunder.) Hark! hear again 
The muttering gods. Ha, wouldst thou be a slave 
To slaves—that serve a petty spirit bred 
I’ the summer storm o’ the south? Thou, o’er whose cradle 
Fair Freya bent with falling golden hair, 
Chat made a holy radiance round thy sleep! 
Thou, by whose side immortal Bragi struck 
His fiery harp-strings, while the melody 
So blended with thy soul that it became 
Part of the very motion of thy limbs! 
Thou, bird of omen on the bloody field, 
Raven of Battle, at whose shriek the hosts 
Turn pale, and rush upon their dooms, and die, 
Echoing thee !—A rouse, and follow me! 
Strengthen thy heart with silence and with prayer ; 
Pray to the gods for courage ; since, at sunrise, 
Helga must die! 

VERNER. Helga!—O gods, be pitiful! 

Vana. "Tis doom’d! Thy dearest sacrifice once given, 
The thunder-bolt drops down froma yonder heaven, 
The bloody Cross is rent, the Raven calls, 
The ordeal is reversed, and Oluf falls, 
Lo, steel thy heart and gain immortal life! 
Lay bare the Altar, and uplift the knife! 
Then raise aloft thy bloody hands and cry, 
And crave the aid gods dare not then deny! 

[Exeunt. The clouds thicken. Thunder and lightning. 
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VoIcEs IN THE STORM. 


Lo! the blood of heroes 
Stains our banquet-hall, — 
Yea, the blood of women, 
And of children small! 
With the red feast drunken, 
From the clouds we cry— 
Pour the bright stream faster, 
Lest we shriek and die! 
And, like distant thunder, 
Comes a sound of woe, 
From the battles under, 
To our thrones of snow. 
Lay bare the altar! 
Uplift the knife! 
For the blood of mortals 
Is our breath and life. 
Ho, faster, faster, 
Let the bright stream fall, 
While we quaff and listen 
In our banquet-hall! 


Ah woe! ah terror! 
As we cry aloud, 
From the distance northward 
Comes a thunder-cloud ; 
And within its shadow 
Walk priests and kings, 
And it floateth hither 
With a sound of wings! 
And behold ! it opens, 
And a Face snow-white, 
Whose eyes are troubled 
With a dreadful light, 
Whose brow is bleeding 
With a thorny crown, 
Whence the blood-drops trickle 
And brighten down, 
Smiles strangely on us, 

And approaches near, 
With a peace we fade from, 
With a light we fear ; 

And our thrones are thawing, 
And our sceptres fall, 
And the Face’s breathing 
Melts our banquet-hall. 
Lay bare the altar! 
Uplift the knife! 
For the blood of mortals 
Is our breath and life! 
For the pale Face brightens 
From the southern sky— 
Pour faster, faster, 
Lest we shriek and die. 


[ The voices die in the distance. The scene grows lighter. 
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Enter Hetca. 


Huxca. The cave is full of eyes and tongues !—wild shapes 
Are thronging in the darkness, dreadful voices 
Dismally moaning !—and methought I heard 
Out in the tempest fearful mutterings 
Of gods at strife. How cold it is! how still! 
The storm is over, and the lightning, playing 
On yonder snowy peaks without a sound, 
Grows fainter, fading upward to its bourne 
Beyond the clouds. I would that Orm were here! 
Yea, even Vana’s cruel voice were sweeter 
Than this dark silence. Hush! What sound was that? 
VERNER (without). Hoa, Helga! Helga! 
Hexea (clings affrightedly to one of the pillars). "Tis no human voice 
That shrieks so wildly! ... Nay, an angry god 
Beats the black air above with dreadful wings, 
And calls upon me! 
VERNER (without). Helga! 


Enter VERNER. 


He ca. What art thou, 
Who callest in so terrible a tone 
For Helga? 
VERNER (aside). She is here! (A/oud) Come hither, child! 
Thy father calls thee ! 
Hetea. Father! ... yea, indeed, 
The lightning lights thy brow, and thou art he! 
Why dost thou turn away, and hide thy face? 
; ( The scene grows lighter.) 
Verner. Art thou alone ? 
HEtca. Alone! 
VERNER. Methought I saw 
A shadow at thy back,—as of a man, 
Yet awful, like the shadow of a god!— 
Why dost thou tremble? 
Hetea. It is bitter cold,— 
And—and—I fear thee !—See, thine eyes gleam strangely ! 
Thy voice is hoarse and awful !—and I feel 
That thou art frowning on me! 
VERNER. Frowning on thee! 
O that a-father’s brightest smiles could equal 
The love I bear thee as I frown. Fear nothing! 
My voice is broken with appeals to those 
Who hear me not; mine eyes are bright with seeking 
The light that never dawns in yonder sky, 
Where stir the powers who heed me not. But hush! 
Didst thou hear nothing ? 
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He ca. 
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He tea. 
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Only the whispering wind. 
The gods are out across the heavens to-night. 
The lift is dark ; but yonder, far away, 
Faint silver streaks creep up behind the snows— 
*T will soon be dawn! 
Why dost thou grip me so? 
Art angry with me? 
Angry with thee, Helga! 
I am a woman when I look upon thee! 
The blood-stained Battle-Raven, near to thee, 
Becomes the innocent dove. Until to-night 
I scarcely knew I loved thee half so well_— 
Teach me to hate thee! 
Hate me! 
Creep unto me, 
Hide thy fair face upon my bosom, thus, 
And whisper in mine ears some hideous thing 
That thou hast done—that thou hast even thought — 
But speak not with thy buried mother’s voice 
To rob me of my strength ! 
O father! father! 
The sorcerer Oluf hath a spell upon thee! 
His black arts fret thee, and thy looks are wild, 
Thy brain is dizzy, and thy limbs are feeble,— 
Come in, and rest! 
Oluf! it is a name 
To make me strong as Thor. His bloodhounds yelped 
Around our hiding-place that summer night, 
When in a mountain cave thy gentle mother 
Woke on her bed of rain-soak’d reeds, stretch’d up 
Her arms, drew down the face she could not see, 
And kissing it, breath’d deep—and died. O child, 
I have sworn a dreadful oath. 
What hast thou sworn! 
To tear the heart of Oluf from between 
The iron ribs where now it beats so proudly, 
And fling it to the wolves ;—the toughest meal 
The famish’d ever gnaw’d! It shall be done, 
Ye gods, it shall be done? (Jn a very low voice) The dawn creeps 
near— 
I feel its clammy breath upon my brow 
From far away. O that some wondrous hand 
Would hold the round sun down beneath the sea, 
That sunrise ne’er might come.—’T were bliss to grope 
For ever in this darkness, 
Thou art mad! 
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I am mad! and the gods have made me mad! 
I am the rude barbarian Oluf calls me, 
A cruel, peevish, wild, untutor’d man, 
Whose playmates were the bear and mountain wolves ; 
And yet, if those cold gods would grant my prayer, 
And hurl the blood-red horror from the land, 
I could lie down between thine arms and sleep 
Mildly as any lamb! 
Thou shalt do so! 

Sleep—with thy dear head pillow’d on my knee! 
Sleep—I will watch with loving, sleepless eyes, 
And at the sound of any foeman’s foot 
Will wake and bid thee fly. 

Fly! Verner fly! 
Am I a wolf ?—I am hunted like the wolves! 
Ye gods, it shall be done. Helga, behold! (He draws the knife.) 
Something is glittering close before mine eyes! 
Feel! 

Something cold is pressed against my cheek ! 

Child, ’tis the knife wherewith the sacrifice 
Is slain on yonder altar! (Gripping her.) 


Hetca (struggling). Father! father ! 


Thou wouldst not harm me! 


Verner (releasing her ; vacantly). Harm thee? Nay, not I! 


I am foolish, and I knew not what I said. 

Is there no refuge from this thing, O gods? 
O that for one short hour, one little hour, 
The King and I stood face to face alone— 
He arm’d with every spell that sorcery gives, 
And I a famish’d thing, weary and weak 
Then would I give, ye gods, a sacrifice 
To make ye glow thro’ all your banquet-halls 
And rain your smiles on Verner. Answer me, 
Ye spirits; are ye still so pitiless, 

Forgetting, in your chilly lairs of snow, 

Even the hunted Raven loves its young? 





(As he walks up, the morning breaks, and the scene is suddenly bright. He 
screams and flings up his arms.) 


Hetea. 


Ha! ’tis the sun! Roll back, thou horrible light, 

And leave us sightless in the happy dark ! 

He hears not! Higher—higher—higher !—gods! 

He gleams upon the altar! (Sinks on the altar steps.) 
Ah, he raves! 

Look up, my father !—It is but the sun, 

The beautiful god that brings the warmth and light, 

Who walks the bright blue sky, and hides his face 

In wings of blinding gold! 
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Verner (leaping up and seizing her). I have thee now! 
I will not think—I will not pause to breathe 
Until the deed is done. This way! this way! 
Up to the altar ! 


Hetca. Help! What wouldst thou do? 
Grip me not so... thou hurtest me! 

VERNER. Be silent ! 
For thou must die! 

Hetea. Die! 

VERNER. Ay, the gods demand it! 


It is ordained ;—that cruel spirit comes 

To drink into his greedy orbs of fire 

The radiance of the sweetest eyes that live. 
Come, come ! 


Hetca. O mercy, mercy! 

VERNER. Ask the gods 
For mercy—lI have none. 

Hetea. Thou canst not kill me! 


Verner. I must! 
(He stands on the altar steps, holding her by the hair, and raising the knife ; she 
clings to his knees, looking up at him.) 
Hetca. Thou art too gentle! Long ago, 
When I was playing at my mother’s knee, 
Although thy face was rugged, fierce, and wild, 
So that I cried, and feared it, didst thou not 
Kiss me, and were thine eyes not dim with tears? 
Thou art my father! thou didst give me life ! 
My mother taught me how to pray for thee 
To those strange gods who led thee forth a-field! 
I do remember many a woman’s task 
Thy great strong hands have gently done for me; 
. Yea, many a merry sport to pleasure me, 
And many a simple jest to make me smile. 
Thy love conceives I am a little one still, 
And frights me thus in sport. 
Verner (aside). Has my heart broken, 
Or am I Verner Ravn? Can these tears 
Moisten the eyelids of the bird of prey 
Bloody and torn from battles. (Aloud) Child, prepare! 
Stay! let me kiss thee once before thou diest — 
I could not bear to see thee go away 
Before I kissed thee—thus? My child, my child, 
The gods are pitiless, but their will is law 
For miserable lives . .. Now, turn thy face! 
I canst not slay thee looking in thine eyes !— 
Thus! 
HeEuca. Must I die? 
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I have sworn ! 
Hetea. Then will I die, 

Thus hanging on thy neck and kissing thee, 

Breathing my mother’s nume! Is it not meet 

A daughter should die thus? Uplift thy knife, 

And think it is the babe upon the breast 

Whom thou art slaying ! 
VERNER (dropping knife). O ye gods, ye gods! 

Pitiless, pitiless, pitiless, pitiless ! 

Launch down your thunderbolts—set loose your fires— 

Let your fierce thunders roar our people’s doom— 

Scorch me, consume me, trample on me, curse me— 

I will not do this deed! 

[He falls, weeping, with his face to the ground. Hexea clings 
to the altar, looking upward. Full daylight. 






DISTANT VOICES. 


Lo! thawing, melting, 
Are our thrones of snows, 
And from them swiftly 
A rainbow grows, 
That brightens southward 
With a singing sound, 
And puts a sweetness 
On the Face thorn-crown’di 
And the wingéd meteors 
Burst brightly forth, 
And illume the whiteness 
Of the frozen North ; 
And looming dimly 
On the cold white sky, 
We clasp each other, 
We implore and cry,— 
And the meteors drink us 
As we melt and die! 
[ The music dies away as the scene closes. 
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THE FENIANS OF BALLYBOGMUCKY. 


Sec Fenian movement forms undoubtedly a curious episode in the 
history of the year which is now drawing to a close. Early last 
summer the Times entertained us all by a clever piece of satire, quoting the 
immense preparations for insurrection detailed in the American Fenian 
papers, and then pretending to explain the mystery of the non-appearance 
of such armies by assuming that the Fenians had inherited the magical 
arts of the old mythical Tuatha, and were enabled to render themselves 
invisible to the eyes of English travellers traversing the bogs, where they 
were marshalled by thousands. But it appears that a certain small nucleus 
of truth lay concealed within the very large nebula of Fenian boasting. 
There have been actually found men who either believed, or pretended to 
believe, that it was possible to wrench Ireland from the grasp of England’s 
strong right arm, and establish there a system which would, probably, best be 
described as 





— the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


That the leaders of this insane attempt calculated upon the unbounded 
ignorance of the mass of the Irish peasantry—their readiness to be roused 
to insurrection and violence—their deeply-planted jealousy of the landed 
class, whose pillage was a main feature of the programme,—all this is 
evident enough. It will surely not be amiss for us in England to pause a 
little and study the state of some millions of our fellow-subjects to whom 
such a character as this can be justly attributed; whom those who ought to 
know them best treat as a sort of social powder-magazine, ready to be 
exploded by the first weak hand that applies to them the torch of some wild- 
fire project. Between Arcadian pictures of O’Connell’s “ finest peasantry in 
the world,” compounded between accounts of extatic tourists, with scenery and 
costumes furnished by reminiscences of the Colleen Bawn at the Adelphi, 
and certain very different portraits drawn from the less agreeable sources of 
police reports of Agrarian and other murders,—the English idea of the 
Irish peasant is, to say the least, somewhat obscure. We propose in the 
following pages to offer a little contribution of veritable sketches, to enable 
such of our readers as may desire it to form for themselves a rather 
more accurate notion of the subject. For this purpose we shall simply 
describe, under altered names, a fair specimen of the poorer class of 
an Irish village and its inhabitants a few years ago. Every character 
and incident we pledge ourselves to draw from life, albeit no map of 
Ireland will be found to mark the precise locality of Ballybogmucky, 
nor Burke’s “Landed Gentry” the heraldic honours of the Nortons of 
Knockillsassenach. The actual conduct of the dwellers in the original 
hamlet at the time of Smith O’Brien’s rebellion may perhaps afford some 
clue to the hopes of Mr. Stephens and his friends in 1865, that the 
Trish peasantry may be still ready to rise at any call to insurrection, however 
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monstrous and impracticable may be the schemes of its leaders, and renew 
once more, amid burning houses and shrieking women, the horrors of the 
massacres of old. Let it be borne in mind, however, that, in dealing with a 
race so different in blood, in training, and in religion, from our own, not one 
picture, nor fifty pictures—were they drawn with tenfold the power which 
the present writer can claim—could suffice to give a real knowledge of the 
character of a people, or enable us truly to do justice either to their merits or 
their failings. ‘Those who know Ireland best will, we believe, without excep- 
tion, be found to be also those who feel most tenderly for her people; while 
they admit that in Celtic veins there runs, along with the largest share of 
the milk of human kindness, a drop of intensest gall, having no appreciable 
parallel in the Saxon constitution—a drop which at evil hours seems to turn 
the whole nature into bitterness. Doubtless, a larger philosophy of human cha- 
racter, a better acquaintance with the different families of earth, will in some 
way explain how it is that the most loving are thus oftentimes transformed 
into the most ferocious. We shall learn to accept it as a law, that true tender- 
ness is the correlative only of strength, and that where there is much softness, 
mildness, easily-excited emotions, and general malleability of character, there 
also will surely be latent the complementary colours of possible treachery and 
ferocity, and of that worst cruelty which comes of fear. The “ mild Hindoo” 
proved himself the inheritor of all the feline qualities amid the horrors of the 
Mutiny; the Negro at this hour in Jamaica has shown that, when goaded to 
desperation, his cruelty can reach a/most that of the Southern planters, whe so 
often, in cold blood, burned and scourged to death his brethren of Georgia 
and the Carolinas. He can be treacherous and ferocious for his brief hour of 
frenzy beyond, perhaps, what a Saxon well may be. What lesson, then, are 
we to learn from this fact of human nature? Surely not that Celt, or Hindoo, 
or Negro, are irreclaimable beings, never to be given the rights of civilized 
men, but simply that, like children of mingled virtues and faults, they must 
be treated with a view to their characters, and not to the characters of far 
other races; and that, in all our dealings with them, we must bear in mind 
the law that, in proportion as they are habitually mild, warm-hearted, docile, 
religious, in that proportion also we must expect to find in them a predisposi- 
tion towards occasional outbursts of insane violence, fanaticism, and treachery. 

Turn we from these larger speculations to our little sketch of an Irish 
village—a village such as might be found anywhere in Ireland -before the 
Famine and the Exodus—and whose likeness is by no means extinct, albeit 
five hundred thousand such mud hovels as those of which it was formed have 
since been swept from the face of the earth. 

Ballybogmucky is certainly not the “ loveliest village of the plain.” Situ- 
ated partly on the edge of an old common, partly on the skirts of the domain 
of a nobleman who has not visited his estate for thirty years, it enjoys all the 
advantages of the freedom from restraint upon the architectural genius of its 
builders. The result is a very crooked straggling street, with mud cabins 
turned to it, and from it, in every possible angle of incidence: some face to 
face, some back to back, some sideways, some a little retired, so as to admit of 
a larger than ordinary heap of manure between the door and the road; such 
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is the ground-plan of Ballybogmucky. The cabins are all of mud, with mud 
floors and thatched roofs ; some contain one room only, others two, and per- 
haps half-a-dozen, three rooms: all, very literally, on the ground—that is, on 
the bare earth. Furniture, of course, is of the usual Irish description : a bed 
(sometimes having a bedstead—oftener consisting of a heap of straw on the 
floor), a table, a griddle, a kettle, a stool or two, and a boss of straw, with 
occasionally the grand adjunct of a settle ; a window whose normal condition 
is being stuffed with an old hat; a door, over and under and round which all 
the winds and rains of heaven find their way; a population consisting of six 
small children, a bedridden grandmother, a husband and wife, a cock and three 
hens, a pig, a dog, and a cat; lastly, a decoration of coloured prints, including 
the Virgin with seven swords in her heart, St. Joseph, the story of Dives and 
Lazarus, and a caricature of a man tossed by a bull, or a fat woman getting 
over a stile. 

Of course, as Ballybogmucky lies in the lowest ground in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the drains were originally planned to run at “their own 
.sweet (or unsweet) will,” the town (as its inhabitants call it) is subject to 
the inconvenience of being about two feet under water whenever there are any 
considerable floods of rain. We have known a case of such a flood literally 
entering the door and rising into the bed of a poor woman, as in Mr. Mac- 
donald’s charming story of Alec Forbes, only the poor woman we knew did not 
die, but gave to the world that night a very fine little child, whom we saw not 
long ago scampering along the roads with true Irish hilarity. At other times 
when there were no floods, only the usual rains, Ballybogmucky presented the 
view of a filthy green stream slowly oozing down the central street, now and 
then draining off under the door of any particularly lowly placed cabin to form 
a pool in the floor, and finally terminating in a lake of abomination under the 
viaduct of a railway. Yes, reader! a railway ran through Ballybogmucky 
even while the description I have given of it held true in every respect. The 
only result it seemed to have effected in the village was the formation of the 
Stygian pool above mentioned, where, heretofore, the stream had somehow 
escaped into a ditch. 

Let us now consider the people who dwelt amid all this squalor and 
wretchedness. They were mostly field labourers, working for the usual 
wages of seven or eight shillings a week. Many of them held their cabins 
as freeholds, having built or inherited them from those who had “ squatted” 
unmolested on the common. A few paid rent to the noble landlord before 
mentioned. Work was seldom wanting, coals were cheap, excellent schools 
were open for the children at a penny a-week a head. Families which had 
not ‘more than three or four mouths to fill beside the bread-winner’s were not 
in absolute want: save when disease, or a heavy snow, or a flood, or some 
similar calamity arrived. ‘Then—down on the ground, poor souls, literally 
and metaphorically—they could fall no lower, and a week was enough to 
bring them to the verge of starvation. 

Let us ‘try and recall some of the characters of the inhabitants of Ballybog- 
mucky some ten or fifteen years ago. 

Here in the first cabin is a-comfortable family where there are three sons 
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at work, and mother and three daughters at home. Enter at any hour there 
is a hearty welcome and bright jest ready. Here is the schoolmaster’s 
house, a little behind the others, and back to back with them. It has an 
attempt at a curtain for the window, a knocker for the door. The man is a 
curious deformed creature, of whom more will be said hereafter. The wife is 
what is called in Ireland a Voteen, a person given to religion, who spends 
most of her time in the chapel, and repeating prayers, and who wears as 
much semblance of black as her poor means may allow. Ballybogmucky, be 
it said, is altogether Catholic and devout. It is honoured by the possession 
of what it calls “the Holy Griddle.” Perhaps our readers have heard of 
the Holy Grail,.the original Sacramental Chalice so long sought by the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages, and may ask if the Holy Griddle be akin 
thereto. We cannot trace any likeness. A “ griddle,” as all the Irish and 
Scotch world knows, is a circular iron plate, on which the common unleavened 
cakes of wheatmeal and oatmeal are baked. The Holy Griddle of Ballybog- 
mucky is one of these utensils, which was bequeathed to the village under the 
following circumstances. Years ago, probably in the last century, a poor 
“ lone widow ” lay on her death-bed. She had none to pray for her after 
she was gone, for she was childless and altogether desolate ; neither had she 
any money to give to the priest to pray for her soul. Yet the terrors of Pur- 
gatory were near. How should she escape them? She possessed but one 
object of any value—a griddle, whereon she was wont to bake the meal of the 
wheat she gleaned every harvest to help her through the winter. So the 
widow left her griddle as a legacy to the village for ever, on one condition— 
it was to pass from hand to hand as each might want it, but every one who 
used her griddle was to say a prayer for her soul. Years have passed away, 
but not long since we heard of the griddle still in constant use—the best 
griddle in the “town ;” the cakes baked on the Holy Griddle being twice 
as good as any others. May the poor widow who so simply bequeathed it 
have found long ago “rest for her soul” better than any prayers have asked 
for her—even the favourite Irish prayer, “ May you sit in heaven on a golden 
chair !” 

Here is another house, where an old man lives with his sister. The old 
woman is the Mrs. Gamp of Ballybogmucky. The old man has a curious 
story attached to him. Having laboured long and well on the estate of a 
neighbouring gentleman, the latter finding him grow rheumatic and helpless, 
pensioned him with his wages for life, and Paddy retired to the enjoyment of 
such privacy as Ballybogmucky might afford. Growing more and more helpless, 
he at last for some years hobbled about feebly on crutches, a confirmed cripple. 
One day the writer, with amazement, saw him walking without his crutches, 
and tolerably firmly, 2 long way from home. The gentleman who had pen- 
sioned him went to speak to him, and soon returned, saying, “ Here is a 
strange thing. Paddy Russel says he has been to Father Matthew, and 
Father Matthew has blessed him, and he is cured! He came to tell me he 
wished to give up his pension since he returns to work at S.’s farm next 
week.” Very naturally, and as might be expected, poor Paddy, three weeks 
later, was again helpless, and a suppliant for the restoration of his pension, 
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which was of course immediately renewed. But one who had witnessed 
only the scene of the long-familiar cripple walking up stoutly to decline his 
pension (the best possible proof of his sincere belief in his own recovery) 
might well be excused for narrating the story as no small wonder wrought by 
the great moral reformer, the Irish “ Apostle of Temperance.” 

Next door to Paddy Russel’s cabin stood “the shop,” a cabin a trifle 
better than the rest—where butter, flour, and dip-candles, Jngy-male (Indian 
meal), and possibly a small quantity of soap, were the chief objects of com- 
merce. Further on came a miserable hovel with the roof broken in, and a 
pool of filth, ex permanence, in the middle of the floor. Here dwelt a 
miserable good-for-nothing old man and equally good-for-nothing daughter, 
hopeless recipients of anybody’s bounty. Opposite them, in a tiny little cabin 
—always as clean as white-wash and sweeping could make its poor mud 
walls and earthen floor—lived an old woman and her daughter. The 
daughter was deformed, the mother a beautiful old woman, bed-ridden, but 


‘always perfectly clean, and provided, by her daughter’s hard labour in the 


fields, and gathering cockles by the sea-shore, with all she could need. 
After years of devotion, when Mary was no longer young, the mother died, 
and the daughter, left quite alone in the world, seemed absolutely broken- 
hearted. Night after night she strayed about the chapel-yard where her 
mother lay buried, hoping, as she told us, to see her ghost. 

“ And do you think,” she asked, fixing her eyes on us— “do you think 1 
shall ever see her again? I asked Father M would I see her in heaven? 
and all he said was, ‘I should see her in the glory of God. What does that 
mean? I don’t understand what it means, Will I see her, herself—my 
poor old mother ?” 

After long years, we lately found this faithful heart still yearning to be re- 
united to the “poor old mother,” and patiently labouring on in solitude, 
waiting till God should call her home out of that little white cabin to one of 
the many mansions where her mother is waiting for her. 

Here is a house where there are many sons and daughters, and some sort 
of prosperity : we shall speak more of them by and by. Here, again, is a 
house with three rooms, and several inmates, and in one room lives a strange 
tall old man, with something of dignity in his aspect. He asked us once to 
come into his room, and showed us the book over which all his spare hours 
seemed spent, “ Thomas a Kempis.” 

“ Ah, yes—that is a great book, a book full of beautiful things. Do you 
know it? do Protestants read it ?” 

“Yes; to be sure; we read all sorts of books.” 

“T’m glad of it. It’s a comfort to me to think you read this book.” 

Here again is an old woman with hair as white as snow, who deliberately 
informs us she is ninety-eight years of age, and, next time we see her, 
corrects herself, and “believes it is eighty-nine—but it is all the same, she 
disremembers numbers.” This poor old soul in some way hurt her foot, and 
after much suffering was obliged to have half of it amputated. Strange to 
say, she recovered ; but, when we congratulated her on the happy event, we 
shall never forget the outbreak of true feminine sentiment which followed. 
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Stretching out the poor, mutilated, and blackened limb, and looking at it - 
with woeful compassion, she exclaimed, “ Ah, ma’am, but it will never be a 
purty foot again!” Age, squalor, poverty, and even mutilation, had not sufficed 
to quench that little spark of vanity which “springs eternal in the female 
breast.” 

Here, again, are half-a-dozen cabins, each occupied by widows with one or 
more daughters; houses which, though poorest of all, are by no means the most 
dirty or uncared for. Of course there are a dozen others literally overflowing 
with children—children in the cradle, children on the floor, children on the 
threshold, children on the “ midden ” outside—rosy, bright, merry children, who 
thrive with the smallest possible share of buttermilk and stirabout, are utterly 
innocent of shoes and stockings, and learn at school all that is taught to them 
at least half as fast again as a tribe of little Saxons. Several of them in 
Ballybogmucky are the adopted children of the people who provide for 
them. First sent down by their parents (generally domestic servants) to be 
nursed in that salubrious spot, after a year or two it generally happened that 
the pay ceased, the parent was not heard of, and the foster-mother and 
father would no more have thought of sending the child to the Poor-house 
than of sending it to the moon. The poor-house, indeed, occupied a very 
small space in the imagination of the people of Ballybogmucky. It was 
beyond Purgatory, and hardly more real. Not that the actual institution was 
conducted on other than the very mildest principles, but there was a fearful 
Ordeal by Water—in the shape of a warm bath—to be undergone on entrance : 
there were large rooms with glaring windows, admitting a most uncomfortable 
degree of light, and never shaded by any broken hats or petticoats; there 
were also stated hours, and rules thoroughly disgusting to the Celtic mind, 
and lastly—for the women—there were caps without borders! 

Yes! cruelty had gone so far (masculine guardians, however compassionate, 
little recking the woe they caused,) till at length a wail arose—a clamour— 
almost a Rebellion! ‘“ Would they-make them wear caps without borders ?” 
The stern heart of manhood relented, and answered “ No!” 

But we must return to Ballybogmucky. Do our readers ask was nothing 
done to ameliorate the condition of that wretched place? Certainly ; at all 
events there was much attempted. There was a wealthy old lady who lived 
in the neighbourhood, who built and endowed capital schools for both boys 
and girls, and pensioned some of the poorest of the old people. The Squire 
of the parish, Mr. Norton of Knockillsassenach, having a wholesome horror 
of pauperizing, tried hard at more complete reforms, by giving regular employ- 
ment to as many as possible, and aiding all efforts to improve the houses, 
Not being the landlord of Ballybogmucky, however, he could do nothing 
effectually, nor enforce any kind of sanitary measures ; so that while his own 
villages were neat, trim, and healthy, poor Ballybogmucky went on year after 
year deserving the epithet it bore among the Nortons, of the Slough of 
Despond. ‘The failures of endeavours to mend it would form a chapter of 
themselves. On one occasion, Squire Norton’s eldest son undertook the true 
task for a Hercules—to drain, not the stables of Augeas, but the town of 
Ballybogmucky. The result was that his main drain was found soon after- 
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wards effectually stopped up by the dam of an old beaver bonnet. Again, he 
attempted to whitewash the entire village—but many inhabitants objected to 
whitewash. The old squire, like another King of Dahomey, formed a band 
of some eight girls, each of them the support of a widowed mother, clothed 
them comfortably, and set them under steady guardianship, not exactly to 
practise Amazon warfare, but to weed his walks, and trim his pleasure- 
grounds. Of course when any flood, or snow, or storm came (and what 
wintry month did they not come in Ireland?), some of the Nortons went to 
see the state of affairs at Ballybogmucky, and provide what could be provided. 
And of course when anybody was born, or married, or ill, or dead, or going 
to America, in or from Ballybogmucky, embassies were sent to Knockillsas- 
senach seeking assistance; money for burial or passage, wine, meat, coals, in 
sickness, and (strange to say) in cases of death, always jam! The connection 
between dying and wanting raspberry jam remained to the last a mystery, 
but whatever was its nature, it was invariable. “Mary Keogh,” or “ Peter 
Reilly,” as the case might be, “isn’t expected, and would be very thankful for 
some jam,” was the regular message. Be it remarked that Irish delicacy has 
suggested the euphuism of “isn’t expected,” to signify that a person is likely 
to die. What it is that he or she “is not expected” to do, is never men- 
tioned. When the supplicant was not supposed to be personally known at 
Knockillsassenach, or a little extra persuasion was thought needful to cover too 
frequent demands, it was commonly urged that the petitioner was a “ poor 
orphant””—commonly aged thirty or forty—or else a “ desolate widow.” The 
word desolate, however, being always pronounced “ d/ssolute,” the epithet 
proved less affecting than it was intended to be! But absurd as their words 
might sometimes be (and sometimes, on the contrary, they were full of touching 
pathos and simplicity), the wants of the poor souls were only too real, as the 
Nortons very well knew, and it was not often that a petitioner from Bally- 
bogmucky to Knockillsassenach went empty away. 

But such help was only of temporary avail. ‘The Famine came and things 
grew worse. In poor families, that is, families where there was only one man 
to earn and five or six mouths to be fed, the best wages given in the country 
proved insufficient to buy the barest provision of food — wheatmeal for 
“‘ griddle ” bread, oatmeal for stirabout, turnips to make up for the lost potatoes. 
Strong men fainted at their work in the fields, having left untasted for their 
little children the food they needed so sorely. Beggars from the more dis- 
tressed districts (for Ballybogmucky was in one of those which suffered least 
in Ireland) swarmed through the country, and rarely, at the poorest cabin, 
asked in vain for bread. Often and often have we seen the master or mis- 
tress of some wretched hovel bring out the “ griddle cake,” and give half of it 
to some wanderer, who answered simply with a blessing and passed on. Once 
we remember passing by the house of a poor widow, who had seven children 
of her own, and as if that were not enough, had adopted an orphan left by her 
sister. At her cabin door, one day, we saw, propped up against her knees, a 
miserable “ traveller,” a wanderer from what a native of Ballybogmucky would 
call “ other nations—a bowzy villian from other nations,’—that is to say, a 
village eight or ten miles away. The traveller lay senseless—starved to the 
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bone and utterly famine-stricken. The widow tried tenderly to make him 
swallow a spoonful of bread and water, but he seemed unable to make the 
exertion. A few drops of spirit by and by restored him to consciousness. 
The poor “bowzy” leaned his head on his hands and muttered feebly 
“Glory be to God.” The widow looked up, rejoining, “ Glory be to God — 
he’s saved anyhow.” Of course all the neighbouring gentry joined in the 
usual schemes of soup-kitchens and the like, and by one means or other the 
hard years of famine were passed over. 

Then came the Fever, in many ways a worse scourge than the famine. 
Of course it fell heavily on such an ill-drained place as Ballybogmucky. 
After a little time, as each patient remained ill for many weeks, it often 
happened that three or four were in the fever in the same cabin, or even all 
the family at once, huddled in the two or three beds, and with only such 
attendance as the kindly neighbours, themselves overburdened, could supply. 
Soon it became universally known that recovery was to be effected only by 
improved food and wine—not by drugs. Tose whose condition was 
already good, and who caught the fever, invariably died; those who were 
in a depressed state, if they could be raised, were saved. It became pre- 
cisely a question of life and death how to supply nourishment to all the 
sick. As the fever lasted on and on, and reappeared time after time, 
the work was difficult, seeing that no stores of any sort could ever be 
safely intrusted to Irish prudence and frugality. 

Then came Smith O’Brien’s rebellion. The country was excited. In 
every village (Ballybogmucky nowise behindhand) certain clubs were 
formed, popularly called ‘“Cut-throat Clubs,” for the express purpose of 
purchasing pikes and organizing the expected insurrection in combination 
with leaders in Dublin. Head-Centre of the club of Ballybogmucky was the 
ex-schoolmaster, of. whom we have already spoken. How he obtained that 
honour we know not; possibly because he could write, which most probably 
was beyond the achievements of any other member of the institution— 
possibly also because he claimed to be the lawful owner of the adjoining 
estate of Knockillsassenach. How the schoolmaster’s claim was proved 
to the satisfaction of himself and his friends is a secret which, if revealed, 
would. probably afford a clue to much of Fenian ambition. Nearly every 
parish. in Ireland has thus its lord de facto, who dwells in a handsome 
house in the midst of a park—and another lord who dwells in a mud-cabin 
in the village, and is fully persuaded he is the lord de jure. In the endless 
changes of ownership and confiscation to which Irish land has been sub- 
jected, there is always some heir of one or other of the dispossessed 
families, who, if nothing had happened that did happen, and nobody had 
been born of a score or two of persons who somehow, unfortunately, 
were actually born—then he or she, might, could, would, or should 
have inherited the estate. In the present case Mr. Norton’s ancestor (an 
Englishman holding high office) had purchased the estate some hundred and 
fifty years. ago, from another English family who had held it for some 
generations. When and where the poor Celtic schoo!lmaster’s forefathers 
had come upon the field none pretended to know. Anxious, however, to 
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calm the minds of his neighbours, the Squire thought fit to address them in a 
paternal manifesto, posted about the different villages, entreating them to 
forbear from entering the “ Cut-throat Clubs,” and pointing the moral of the 
recent death of the Archbishop of Paris at the barricades. The result of 
this step was simply that the newspaper, then published in Dublin under the 
audacious name of the Fe/on, devoted half a column to exposing that gentle- 
man by name to the hatred of good Clubbists, and pointing him out as “ one 
of the very first for whose benefit the pikes were procured.” Boxes of 
pikes were acccrdingly actually sent by the railway before mentioned, and 
duly delivered to the Club; and still the threat of rebellion rose higher, till 
even calm people like the Nortons began to wonder whether it was a 
volcano on which they were treading, or the familiar mud of Ballybogmucky. 

Knockillsassenach having had its chief wing added at the period of ’98, or 
thereabouts, bore testimony to the fact in two or three little features. There 
was a long corridor which had once been all hung with weapons, and there was 
a certain board in the floor of an inner closet which could be taken up when 
desirable, and beneath which appeared a large receptacle wherein the afore- 
said weapons were stored in times of danger. Stories of ’98 were familiar to 
the Nortons from infancy. There was the story of the Le Hunts of 
Wexford, when the daughter of the family dreamed three times that the 
guns in her father’s hall were all broken, and on inducing Colonel Le Hunt to 
examine them, the dream was found to be true, and his own butler the traitor. 
There was the delightful story of Commissioner Beresford, who had a bank 
in Dublin, and whose notes the (truly) Irish rebels collected to the amount of 
many thousands of pounds, and then publicly burned, with every expres- 
sion of contempt, thus presenting him with a large fortune. Horrible stories 
were there, also, of burnings and cardings (i. ¢., tearing the back with the iron 
comb used in carding wool); and nursery threats of rebels coming up back 
stairs on recalcitrant “ puckhawns” (naughty children—children of Puck), 
insomuch that to “ play at rebellion ” was the natural resource of all the little 
Nortons. A favourite resort in wet weather carried out the idea to per- 
fection, by displaying ammunition of bows and arrows, and old court- 
swords, and a valuable provision against famine in case of siege, consisting 
of such comestibles as acidulated drops and similar restoratives. Born and 
bred in this atmosphere, it seemed like a bad dream come true that there 
were actual pikes imported into well-known cabins, and that there were 
in the world beings stupid and wicked enough to wish to apply them 
to those who laboured constantly for their benefit. Yet the papers teemed 
with stories of murders of good and just landlords; yet threats, each day 
more loud, came with every post, of what Smith O’Brien and his friends 
would do if they but succeeded in raising the peasantry—alas! all too 
ready to be raised. Looking over the miserable fiasco of that “ cabbage- 
garden” rebellion now, it seems all too ridiculous to have ever excited the 
least alarm. But at that time, while none could doubt the final triumph of 
England, it was very possible to doubt whether aid could be given by the 
English Government before every species of violence might be committed by 
the besotted peasantry at the gates 
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A little incident which occurred at the moment rather confirmed the idea 
that Ballybogmucky was transformed for the nonce into a little Hecla, not 
under snow,.but mud. One of the Nortons visiting the fever patients, was 
detained late of a summer’s evening in the village. So many were ill, there 
seemed no end of sick to be supplied with food, wine, and other things needed. 
In particular, three together were ill in a house already mentioned, where there 
were several grown-up sons, and the people were somewhat better off than 
usual, though by no means sufficiently so to be able to procure meat or such 
luxuries. Hence the visitor lingered, questioning and prescribing, till at about 
nine o'clock the visit ended; the visitor leaving money to procure some of 
the things needed. Next morning the Squire (of course a magistrate) 
addressed the visitor :— 

“So you were at Ballybogmucky last night ?” 

“ Yes, I was kept there.” 

“ You stayed in T- ’s house till nine o’clock ?” 

Yes; how do you know?” 

“You gave six and sixpence to the mother to get provisions?” 

“Yes; how do you know ?” 

“Well, very simply. The police were watching the door and saw you 
through it. As soon as. you were gone, the Club assembled there ; they were 
waiting for your departure; and the money you gave was subscribed to buy 

ikes !” 

: A week later, the bubble burst in the memorable cabbage-garden. The 
rebel chiefs were leniently dealt with by the Government, and their would-be 
rebel followers fell back into all the old ways as if nothing had happened. 
What became of the pikes no one knew. Possibly they exist in Ballybog- 
mucky still, waiting for some Fenian Movement to be brought forth. At the 
end of a few months, the poor schoolmaster, claimant of Knockillsassenach, 
died ; and as the same visitor from the family threatened by his pikes stood 
by his bedside and gave him what little succour was possible, the poor fellow 
lifted his eyes full of meaning, and said, “To think you should come to help 
me now!” It was the last reference made to the once-dreaded rebellion. 

Years have passed, and all things in Ireland wear a better aspect—Bally- 
bogmucky among the number. After endless efforts the young Squire has 
carried his point and drained the whole village—beaver bonnets notwithstand- 
ing. Whitewash has become popular. Middens (as the Scotch call them— 
the Irish have a simpler phrase) are placed more frequently behind houses 
than in front of them. Costume has undergone some vicissitudes, among 
which the introduction of shoes and stockings, among even the juvenile popu- 
lation, is the most remarkable feature—a great change truly, since we can 
remember an old woman, to whom a pair had been given by a too-benevolent 
gentleman, complaining that she had caught cold in consequence of wearing 
for the first time in her life those superfluous garments. 

Of course there have been graver changes than these. Many have been 
drawn into the stream of the Exodus, and have left the country. How help- 
less they are in their migrations, poor souls, was proved by one sad story. A 
steady, good young woman, whose sister had settled comfortably in New 
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York, resclved to go out to join her, and for the purpose took her passage at 
“an emigration agency office in Dublin. Going as usual to make her farewell 
réspects at Knockillsassenach, the following conversation ensued between 
her and Miss Norton. 

“So, Bessie, you are going to America?” 

. “Yes, ma’am, to join Biddy at New York. She wrote for me to come, 
and sent me the passage-money.” 

“That is very good of her. Of course you have taken your passage direct 
to New York?” 

“Well, no, ma'am. The agent said there was no ship going to New 
York, but one to some place close by, New-something-else.” 

“ New something-else, near New York; I can’t think where that could be.” 

“Yes, ma'am, New-—-New—I disremember what it was, but he told me 
I could get from it to New York immadiently.” 

“Oh, Bessie, it wasn’t New Orleans ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, that was it! New Orleens—New Orleens, close to New 
York, he said.” 

“ And you have paid your passage-money ?” 

“Yes, ma'am, I must go there anyhow, now.” 

“Oh, Bessie, Bessie, why would you never come to school and learn . 
geography? You are going to a terrible place, far away from your sister. 
That wicked agent has cheated you horribly.” 

The poor girl was in despair, but nothing could be done to help her. She 
went to New Orleans, and there died of fever. The birds of passage and 
fish, which pass from sea to sea, seem more capable of knowing what they 
are about than the greater number of the emigrants driven by scarcely less 
blind an instinct. Out of the three million who, before this year closes, will 
have gone since the famine, from Ireland to America, how many must there 
have been who had no more knowledge than poor Bessie of the land to which 
they went ! 

And there are many who have gone on a longer journey, a greater Exodus 
—* gone over to the majority,” as the old Romans used to say. In the little 
chapel-yard where— 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep, 


there are many more headstones to be seen; a few surmounted by the old 
Irish cross, others bearing a favourite bas-relief of a Lamb in glory. But 
these can hardly belong to the graves of those of whom we have written. 
For the old man who took such delight in ‘Thomas & Kempis,’ for the 
_ cripple whom Father Matthew restored, for the beloved old mother whose 
ghost her daughter still yearns to see, for all these “the turf of the valley” 
suffices to cover the resting-place. It is hard to think what life may have 
‘been to them, and what. it is to millions such as they. No “fitful fever” 
Jike our own, can it resemble—of hope and passion, pleasure and grief; that 
life of vivid consciousness which comes of cultured intellect and awakened 
‘taste, and fancy left free to roam the universe, and affection strung to morbid 
delicacy in the atmosphere of leisure and refinement. Rather must it be a 
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troubled twilight dream ; the dream of one who slumbers wearily, yet knows 
he must awake to toil; the dream of a little joy in youth, and after 
that much want—much labour—much patience—and then—peace. Is it not 
for souls whose earthly course has been thus dim and sorrowful, who have 
beheld so little of this beautiful world, tasted so few of the varied pleasures 
it contains, cultivated so poor a share of all the wondrous powers which lie 
hid in every human heart and brain,—is it not for souls like these we are 
most sure there waits the Lire Immorraz? Is not the rest in “ Abraham’s 
bosom” for Lazarus before us all? 





Frances Power Coszse. 
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THE ARGOSY’S LOG. 
DE QUINCEY, in his paper On War, tells a ridiculous story of a man who 


tried to “pass round” a nuisance. There was a heap of rubbish in his 
garden. Not knowing that his neighbour was in 4/s garden just on the other 
side, No. 1 flung the rubbish over the wall to No. 2. Then No. z protested. 
But No. 1 insisted that he should pass it on to No. 3. No. 2 refused. So 
here, says De Quincey, was a casus belli at once. 

Just now a gas explosion has taken place at Nine Elms, and some of the 
newspapers are insisting that the gas people must take their works out of town. 
Thus bone-boilers and vitriol-makers must go out of town, we all know. 
Then, we all of us go out of town for pure air. Just so, we send the sewage 
to Barking Creek, and then go down the river for a blow. When I was a 
very young turtle indeed, the cemetery clamour was at its height. “ Take 
your corpses out of town,” said the city folks; “we won’t have your sulphu- 
retted hydrogen 4ere /” Companies took up the cry, and the cemeteries were 
made. I used to wonder very much about these things. By and by, it was 
evident the town would catch up with the cemeteries ; and what was the next 
thing to be done? I have lived to hear this asked, and have not lived long 
either. What is Highgate cemetery but a monster church-yard out at Highgate ? 

The cemetery business can hardly be the solution of our difficulty about the 
dead. Shifts turning on remoteness never serve us. Western Australia 
grumbles at receiving our convicts at last: and we are always getting into 
little difficulties about “passing on” our nuisances. One curious point is how the 
complaints and alarms occasionally die out. There is a street which I some- 
times pass through, and never without hearing something which reminds me 
that there is a madhouse on one side of it. Yet the neighbourhood is quite 
full of houses. When the small-pox hospital was removed from Battle-bridge, 
(King’s Cross), to the Liverpool-road, Islington, there was a terrible hue-and- 
cry among the Islingtonians about it ; but the population in the neighbourhood 
of Cloudesley-square has certainly not thinned,—though people delicate in 
mind and body complain of the occasional accidents of the proximity of a fever 
hospital. 
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People will fall ill, and there must be hospitals. People will die, and they 
must be buried, (or burned, or something). People will be born, and they 
must live near each other, and carbonize the air. I cannot help the suspicion . 
that we have got only half the truth on these matters. Nobody wants to 
swallow poison, in poisonous quantity, but that the ordinary accidents of exist- 
ence must have injurious consequences to ordinary health may be doubted, It 
is not good for human beings to be too close to each other; but it is not good 
to be too far off. You will never persuade Stephen that he is any the worse 
for leaning with his cheek on Chloe’s, and his arm round her waist, let 
chemistry and physiology say what they like. Superstitious old women tell 
me that a room is never properly warmed for habitation until it has had some- 
body in it for a time. ‘“ My good soul,” I say, “that is a bull—all it comes 
to is, that a room is never fit for habitation until it has been inhabited !” 
“Then, sir,” says my old woman, “ people didn’t ought to go out of rooms! 
What was houses made for if it isn’t to live in ?” 


The other day, at about five o'clock p.m., I was in an omnibus which was a 
little over an hour in making its way from Cornhill, through Gracechurch- 
street, to London Bridge. That was’a very long detention ; but similar delays 
have often happened to me. The reasons we all know; and they have been 
a thousand times discussed. But there is no. reason why the notions, call 
them fancies, which have occurred to thousands of people for remedying our 
street inconveniences should not be kept alive by constant repetition until some- 
thing is done. As thus: The heavy traffic ought to be carried on rails under- 
ground ; it is absurd to have it crossing crowded thoroughfares, with the 
certainty that now and then a bridge will fall in, or a train leap over a parapet 
upon the foot passengers below. Again: streets might be crossed by light 
bridges at frequent intervals to facilitate crossing. Could not some enterpris- 
ing tradesman take up this idea? Suppose he had a shop on each side of the 
street, could he not run an ornamental bridge from side to side? What an 
advertisement it would be to him! 

The widening of the streets is obvious; but then, this is only passing things 
on. The houses must go somewhere; and the planetary space is limited. 
The globe is only twenty-four thousand miles round, remember! We must 
economise. But sow, is the question. A section of London, from the sum- 
mit of a railway-bridge to the lowest point underground to which the Lon- 
doner “ subdues nature,” will soon be an alarming spectacle. Imagine the 
course which an underground line has even now to take. Think of the 
manner in which the ground is honey-combed with drain-pipes, water-pipes, 
and gas-pipes. Think of the coming atmospheric lines. Can you escape a 
shuddering thrill of general blow-up-iness and collapse-and-smash-iness? I 
cannot.. We pity people who live in volcanic and earthquaky countries. But 
what if civilization is coming to a similar complexion? What if London, 
when the population is, say five millions, and it is engineered all over, above, 
below, and in the middle, should explode? Electric agency will probably be 
more used then than it is now, and in ways not anticipated by the vulgar. 
Now conceive all London electrified ; all the gasometers exploding ; all the 
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water-pipes bursting ; all the plugs up, and the turnkeys gone mad or crushed ; 
all the railway arches falling in, and all the trains smashing down among the 
omnibuses and cabs and people! What a catastrophe! The crash would be 
sure to climb up to Sydenham: the Crystal Palace itself must go, and what a 
noise all that glass would make, falling in! It would be like the smashing of 
a kitchen dresser to the falling of a house. “That won’t happen in our 
time.” Well, I don’t know; that is your remark, not mine; but one thing 
wit happen in our time. The Victoria Tower will “ settle” and fall down. 
That I do distinctly prophesy. I have watched that tower like a father ; and 
it has most distinctly the physiognomy of an edifice that contemplates self- 
destruction. Do you laugh? Very well. Stone the prophetic man, do! 
You will build me a tomb some day ; and the coming New Zealander, look- 
ing on London smashed, will moralise on the epitaph which records that I 
was the man who foretold the fall of the Victoria Tower. 

By-the-bye, should you be surprised to hear that there are numbers of cab- 
men in London who do not know it? (I speak advisedly when I say numbers). 
* Drive to the Victoria Tower,” I have said sometimes. Then the horse’s 
head is turned the wrong way. “Hallo!” I exclaim, “ where are you going 
to?” Says the cabman—“ Through Billingsgate, ain’t it, sir?” 


. After all the fuss that was made by the newspapers about the choice of Mr. 
Mill for Westminster, it is a little amusing to see how little account is taken 
of him in the estimates just now being made of the probable strength of the 
Liberal party for debating purposes in the House of Commons. If Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen had been returned for Harwich, it would have been greater ; 
but Mr. Mill is a real power for debating purposes. Some people professed to 
be surprised that he should be a good and ready speaker, with none of the 
faults which the House of Commons dislikes ; but the surprise was idle. Mr. 
Mill’s style has precisely the characteristics which indicate his other qualifi- 
cations. He is prompt—almost too prompt—so overflowing is his mind; he 
is quiet ; he is what people call unassuming ; and, better still, the terror of his 
name will keep snobs in awe. When they are gathered in numbers, they do 
not mind “ hunting” a moderately great celebrity; but Mr. Mill they will 
stand in awe of. When I say he is what people call unassuming, I mean that 
there is no obvious assumption about him. In plain fact, he has entire confi- 
dence in himself, and a sense of superiority which is not to be entirely hidden. 
But an acute man may do, inoffensively, a world of snubbing, if he is only 
quiet in manner. 


This evening as I was comfortably sitting over the fire, with my Pal/ Mall 
Gazette (reading in fact that article of the 11th on Public Charities), comes a 
neat little letter, addressed in a female hand, with three neat little initials in the 
corner. It purports that my votes and interest are earnestly solicited for a lady, 
aged sixty,—whose father kept a highly respectable school, and was the author 
of “ many useful works.” One knows exactly what those works were like, 
and how very little their copyrights fetched! Now, as this lady has only 
four hundred and sixty-three votes, and wants about four thousand, it seems to 
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me that somebody must invest a small fortune in stamps. Nor is this the worst 
of it ; for my votes are already promised, to a lady equally deserving and doubt- 
less equally unfortunate ; for her friends represent that she has nothing certain 
but the interest of fifty pounds in a savings bank ; which interest, subdivided, is 
somewhere about a penny per diem. Thus large sums are not merely spent but 
probably wasted in soliciting these votes ; and I think a charity managed on this 
principle won’t be long in becoming, what the Pa// Mall Gazette wittily calls an 
Alpaca—‘ something between the decidedly good and the decidedly bad 
charities—-the goats and the sheep.” A plan which may in the future become 
a real curse, as it is now an awful nuisance. 

For instance, suppose the subscribers to such charities increased in any 
sort of proportion to our population ; and suppose postage ever got reduced 
to a halfpenny the half cunce! It seems to me that cases of softening of the 
brain might not unfrequently occur about the periods of the closing canvass, 
and the postman be delayed an hour in his rounds, ashe is on St. Valentine’s 
Day. Had not kind people, who set about to gather votes for these poor 
ladies, better calculate what the stamps and paper cost them at the six or eight 
successive polls for which it seems necessary to work, and reckon the same 
at compound interest. It really would amount to something considerable, and 
I think in many cases it would really be that “bird in the hand” familiarly 
said to be “ worth two in the bush.” 


I was talking to-day to my poetical friend about Aumour. The fact is, he is 
rather fastidious, and cannot endure anything with a touch of coarseness ; 
whereas there are some jokes (always supposing that they do not trench on 
the ground of morals) which I am quite willing to laugh at provided other 
people choose to make them. Of course some of us have a character to keep up 
for poetical genius, or for solid thought, or for this, that, or the other 
specialité ; but I am not sorry that Artemus Ward freely throws into our 
minds certain ingredients in which their natural composition may be (mind 
I don’t say are) wholly wanting. Fer instance, when he tells us that, during 
an attack of mountain fever at Salt Lake City, his nose became so sharp that 
he didn’t dare stick it into other people’s business for fear it would stay there, 
I recognise the delightful ferce and simplicity of the illustration ; and what 
is more, I should not be at all sorry if various folks were deterred by the 
came painted objection from prying into what does not concern them. 

Rumpel Stiltskin, in the German story, being in a naughty passion, stamped 
his left leg so fast into the floor that it took both his hands to draw it out 
egain (and that with much difficulty). It strikes me that it would be a 
charming retribution, for sticking noses into other people’s affairs, if broken 
tips were the frequent result. 

One whose bright and delicate genius is yet held in fond remembrance by 
all who came under its spell, once observed, apropos of plagiarism, “ It is 
always easy to steal an idea or an American copyright.” Now I was going 
to say that I could forgive the theft of Artemus Ward; but as I see that his 
travels among the Mormons are edited by Mr. Hingston, his companion and 
agent while “on the Rampage,” ene may suppose that Mr. Hotten, the pub- 
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lisher, has acted in this matter like “a London citizen of credit and renown.” 
American humour has indeed such a peculiar flavour that one must needs 
import it. It can’t be grown at home! Its roots were originally trans- 
planted from the racy soil of our own counties—English, Irish, and Scotch ; 
but these roots have pushed out vigorously in the virgin earth, and have 
assimilated elements for which our intellectual chemistry has as yet hardly a 
name. What, for instance, is the special quality of the irresistible absurdity 
of the anecdote of the rail-splitter, who could put up so many rails in a day 
that it took him two days to walk back to the place whence he started? 
Whence comes the exquisite flavour of the world-famous story of the coon 
who came meekly down on hearing the mere name of Colonel John Smith? 
And wherein, as compared with English humour, with “ Hudibras,” “ Rejected 
Addresses,” or the “ Needy Knife-Grinder,” arise the brilliant repartees of that 
master of satiric verse, James Russell Lowel? The Biglow Papers are more 
or less known among us; but not many are acquainted with that won- 
derfully clever poem, published in his collected verse, upon the literary society 
of Boston, in which he describes Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and many 
others under assumed names. 


Talking of Lowel’s satiric poem reminds me of his charming lines on 
“ Philothea,” his name for a fair and famous American philanthropist (Mrs. 
Child). How must not she, if she be yet living, how must not all our 
noble-hearted friends in the North rue this terrible rebellion in Jamacia! 
Shade of Uncle Tom! Inspire the leaders of the Press with mercy; let 
them not point a moral nor adorn a tale with this unhappy event, before a 
thorough investigation of causes has fixed the blame in the right place. Other 
mobs have been bloodthirsty, and exceedingly civilized peoples have sent 
victims to the stake in shirts painted over with lively devils. The Septem- 
brisenes were perfectly white in their skins before they had smeared them- 
selves with the blood of Marie Thérése de Lamballe; ¢heir hair was not 
woolly, and their physiognomy was that of thin-lipped Gaul. It strikes 
me that the man who put out little Prince Arthur’s eyes with red-hot irons 
was probably a pure Saxon retainer; and he who threatened to boil Isaac of 
York over a slow fire was of the finest Norman blood. Whatever atrocities, 
then, these unhappy negroes have committed, let the sharp punishment of the 
law upon individuals whitewash the race at large ; and let us remember that 
we too have done queer things in our time, and that in a tolerably impartial 
way. Two hundred or more years ago we went to Drogheda under Oliver 
Cromwell, and remarkable feats we did there. Wexford also underwent 
what a highly liberal and enlightened historian of modern days calls “ the 
same barbarous fate.” Our colonial wars have been none of the gentlest ; 
and if we have not exactly smoked Arabs like hams in a chimney, we have 
been in times past utterly reckless of the native races. Why or wherefore 
these unhappy darkies have disgraced themselves and their cause before the 
eyes of all the world, we know not yet; perhaps some fancied grievance had 
long rankled in their hearts before they “ hung up the fiddle and the bow,” 
and took to villainous weapons and cruel outrage. Away with them to the 
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gallows or the hulks if you will, O strict human justice! but forget not that 
the negro is still “a man and a brother.” 


Was there a deep half-conscious satire in the minds of the friends of poor 
Tom Sayers when they mounted the great brown dog in a mail-phaeton as 
chief mourner? Did they mean to say, in bitter burlesque, that the honest 
brute was better than the brutalized man? that he at least would behave like 
a gentleman, and look with wistful eyes over his crape collar, and indulge in 
his dumb heart in a longing for his old master, which gin-and-water would 
not quench? Mr. Gladstone’s Greeks may have taught the world to rever- 
ence life; the reverence for death is wide as humanity itself. To lose this is 
to lose the last vestige of civilization. Yet out of the heart of London came 
a mob to follow their chosen champion to the grave, divested of this last 
remnant of humanity. “Like a mob at a Newgate hanging,” that is bad 
enough—surging round the gallows like a sea of scum, foaming up mire and 
dirt; but to my thinking, this funeral-party was worse, for there was the 
absence of the miserable excitement of murderous passion. In cold blood 
and open day they trampled, with curses, over the graves, played at leap-frog 
with the tombs, hooted and yelled and whistled, and kicked the ornaments 
from the monuments. Has it ever occurred to any one, apropos of this 
Jamaica insurrection, what would be the state of things if such men and 
women were let loose on London? 


Certainly the Undergraduates of Christchurch ought not to be advised to 
know on which side their bread is buttered. They have a fair right to re- 
quire it should be well spread on both surfaces, considering the price they pay 
their butler! That functionary’s ideas on the cost of provisions must be 
curiously inverted. He lives in the midst of war prices; eightpence for a 
threepenny loaf (we now quote Cambridge) is surely more than anything 
inflicted on us by Napoleon the First, dreadful ogre as he was. The College 
butler is a gigantic relic of Protection ; for him Mr. Cobden has preached in 
vain. In the matter of beer, also, he has managed to brew a nice little 
storm. Is it possible that he is descended from Fo-Fe-Fum, and sits in the 
buttery singing that he smells the blood of Englishmen ; that 

Be they alive, or be they dead, 
Ill grind their bones to make me bread, 
Jason Jones. 
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GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
BY CHARLES READE. 


—— 
CHAPTER. IV.—continued. 


HE uttered a little shout of joy and amazement, his mare reared and 

plunged, and then was quiet. And thus Kate Peyton and he met—at 
right angles—and so close that it looked as if she had meant to ride him 
down. 

How he stared at her! how more than mortal fair she shone, returning to 
those bereaved eyes of his, as if she had really dropped from Heaven, 

His clasped hands, his haggard face channelled by tears, showed the keen 
girl she was strong where she had thought herself weak, and she comported 
herself accordingly, and in one moment took a much higher tone than she 
had intended as she came along. 

“T am afraid,”: said she, very coldly, “ you will have to postpone your 


journey a day or two. Iam grieved to tell you that poor Mr. Charlton is 
dead.” 


Griffith uttered an exclamation. 

“He asked for you: and messengers are out after you on every side. 
You must go to Bolton at once.” 

“ Well a day!” said Griffith, “has he left me too? good kind old man, 
on any other day I had found tears for thee. But now methinks happy are 
the dead. Alas! sweet mistress, I hoped ycu came to tell me you had—I 
might—what signifies what I hoped—when I saw you had deigned to ride 
aft.r me. Why should I go to Bolton after all?” 

“ Because you will be an ungrateful wretch else. What, leave others to 
carry your kinsman and your benefactor to his grave; while you turn your 
back on him—and inherit his estate ?—For shame, sir! for shame!” 

Griffith expostulated humbly. “ How hardly you judge me. What are 
Bolton Hall and Park to me now? They were to have been yours, you 
know. And yours they shall be. I came between and robbed you. To be 
sure the old man knew my mind: he said to himself, ‘ Griffith or Kate, what 
matters it who has the land? they will live together on it.’* But all that is 
changed now; you will never share it with me; and soI do feel I have -no 
right to the place. Kate, my own Kate, I have ‘heard them sneer at you for 
being poor, and it made: my heart ache. I'll stop that anyway. «Go you in 
my place to the funeral; he that is dead will forgive me; his spirit knows 
now what Iendure: and I'll send you a writing, all sealed and signed, shall 
make Bolton Hall and Park yours: and, when you are happy with some one 
you can love, as well as I love you, think sometimes of poor jealous Griffith, 
that loved you dear and grudged you nothing; but,” grinding his teeth and 


turning white, “I can’t live in Cumberland, and see you in another man’s 
” 
arms. 
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Then Catherine trembled, and could not speak awhile: but at last she 
faltered out, “ You will make me hate you.” 

“ God forbid!” said simple Griffith. 

“ Well then don’t thwart me, and provoke me sc, but just turn your horse’s 
head and go quietly home to Bolton Hall, and do your duty to the dead and 
the living. You can’t go this way for me and my horse:” then, seeing him 
waver, this virago faltered out, “and I have been so tried to-day first by 
one, then by another, surely you might have some pity on me. Oh! oh! 
oh! oh!” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried Griffith, all in a flutter: “Tl go without more words: 
as I am a gentleman I will sleep at Bolton this night, and will do my duty to 
the dead and the living. Don’t you cry, sweetest: I give in. I find I have 
no will but yours.” 

The next moment they were cantering side by side, and never drew rein 
till they reached the cross roads. 

“ Now tell me one thing,” stammered Griffith, with a most ghastly attempt 
at cheerful indifference. “‘ How—do you—happen to be—on George Neville’s 
horse ?” 

Kate had been expecting this question for some time: yet she coloured 
high when it did come. However, she had her answer pat. The horse was 
in the stable-yard, and fresh: her own was tired. ‘“ What was I to do, 
Griffith? And now,” added she, hastily, “the sun will soon set, and the 
roads are bad: be careful. I wish I could ask you to sleep at our house: but 
—there are reasons—” she hesitated; she could not well tell him George 
Neville was to dine and sleep there. 

Griffith assured her there was no danger; his mare knew every foot of the 
way. 

They parted; Griffith rode to Bolton; and Kate rode home. 

It was past dinner-time. She ran upstairs, and hurried on her best gown 
and her diamond comb. For she began to quake now at the prank she had 
played with her guest’s horse: and Nature taught her that the best way to 
soften censure is—to be beautiful— 


— on pardonne tout aux belles. 


And certainly she was passing fair; and queenly with her diamond comb. 

She came down stairs, and was received by her father; he grumbled at being 
kept waiting for dinner. 

Kate easily appeased the good-natured Squire, and then asked what had 
become of Mr. Neville. 

“ Oh, he is gone long ago: remembered, all of a sudden, he had promised 
to dine with a neighbour.” 

Kate shook her head sceptically, but said nothing. But a good minute 
after, she inguired, ‘“‘ How did he go? on foot?” 

The Squire did not know. 

After dinner old Joe sought an interview, and was admitted into the 
dining-room : 

Be it all right about the grey horse, Master?” 
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“What of him?” asked Kate. 
“ He be gone to Neville Court, Mistress. But I suppose (with a horrid 
leer) it is all right. Muster Neville told me all about it. He said, says he, 
‘Some do break a kine or the likes on these here jyful occasions; other some 
do exchange goold rings. Your young Mistress and me, we exchange nags. 
She takes my pieball; I take her grey; says he. ‘Saddle him for me, Joe,’ 
says he, ‘and wish me jy.’ So I clapped Muster Neville’s saddle on the grey, 
and a gave me a goolden guinea a did, and I was so struck of a heap I let un 
go without wishing on him jy; but I hollered it arter un, as hard as I could. 
How you looks! It be all right, baint it?” 

Squire Peyton laughed heartily, and said he concluded it was all right: 
“ The piebald,” said he, “is rising five, and J’ve had the grey ten years. We 
have got the sunny side of that bargain, Joe.” He gave Joe a glass of wine 
and sent him off, inflated with having done a good stroke ia horseflesh. 

As for Kate she was red as fire, and kept her lips close as wax; not a 
word could be got out of her. The less she said the more she thought. She 
was thoroughly vexed, and sore perplexed how to get her grey horse back 
from such a man as George Neville; and yet she could not help laughing at 
the trick, and secretly admiring this chevalier, who had kept his mortification 
to himself, and parried an affront so gallantly. 

“The good-humoured wretch!” said she to herself. “ If Griffith ever goes 
away again, he will have me, whether I like or no. No lady could resist the 
monster long, without some other man at hand to help her.” 


CHAPTER V. 


As, when a camel drops in the desert, vultures, hitherto unseen, come flying 
from the horizon, so Mr. Charlton had no sooner succumbed, than the air 
darkened with undertakers flocking to Bolton for a lugubriqus job. They 
rode up on black steeds, they crunched the gravel in grave gigs, and sent in 
black-edged cards to Griffith, and lowered their voices, and bridled their 
briskness, and tried hard, poor souls, to be sad: and were horribly complacent 
beneath that thin japan of venal sympathy. 

Griffith selected his Raven, and then sat down to issue numerous invi- 
tations 

The idea of eschewing funereal pomp had not yet arisen. A gentleman of 
that day liked his very remains to make a stir, and did not see the fun of 
stealing into his grave like a rabbit slipping aground. Mr. Charlton had even 
left behind him a sealed letter containing a list of the persons he wished to 
follow him to the grave, and attend the reading of his will. These were 
thirty-four; and amongst them three known to fame, viz.: George Neville, 
Esq., Edward Peyton, Esq., and Miss Catherine Peyton. 

To all and each of the thirty-four, young Gaunt wrote a formal letter 
inviting them to pay respect to their deceased friend, and to honour himself, 
by coming to Bolton Hall at nigh noon on Saturday next. These letters, in 
compliance with another custom of the time and place, were all sent by 
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mounted messengers, and the answers came on horseback too: so there was 
much clattering of hoofs coming and going, and much roasting, baking, 
drinking of ale, and bustling; all along of him who lay so still in an upper 
chamber. 

And every man and woman came to Mr. Gaunt to ask his will and advice, 
however simple the matter: and the servants turned very obsequious, and laid 
themselves out to please the new master, and retain their old places. 

And, what with the sense of authority, and the occupation, and growing 
ambition, love-sick Griffith grew another man, and began to forget that two 
days ago he was leaving the country and going to give up the whole game. 

He found time to send Kate a loving letter, but no talk of marriage in it. 
He remembered she had asked him to give her time. Well, he would take 
her advice. 


It wanted just three days to the funeral, when Mr. Charlton’s own carriage, 
long unused, was found to be out of repair. Griffith had it sent to the nearest 
town, and followed it on that and other business. Now it happened to be 
what the country folk called “ justicing day ;” and who should ride into the 
yard of the “ Roebuck” but the new magistrate, Mr. Neville; he alighted 
off a great bony grey horse before Griffith’s very nose, and sauntered into a 
private room. 

Griffith looked, and looked, and, scarcely able to believe his senses, fol- 
lowed Neville’s horse to the stable, and examined him all round. 

Griffith was sore perplexed; and stood at the stable door glaring at the 
horse ; and sick misgivings troubled him. He forgot the business he came 
about, and went and hung about the bar, and tried to pick up a clue to this 
mystery. The poor wretch put on a miserable assumption of indifference, 
and asked one or two of the magistrates, if that was not Mr. Peyton’s grey 
horse young Neville had ridden in upon. 

Now amongst these gentlemen was a young squire Miss Peyton had re- 
fused, and galled him. He had long owed Gaunt a grudge for seeming to 
succeed where he had notably failed, and, now, hearing him talk so much 
about the grey, he smelt a rat. He stepped into the parlour and told Neville 
Gaunt was fuming about the grey horse, and questioning everybody. Neville, 
though he put so bold a face on his recent adventure at Peyton Hall, was 
secretly smarting, and quite disposed to sting Gaunt in return. He saw a 
tool in this treacherous young squire—his name was Galton—and used him 
accordingly. 

Galton, thoroughly primed by Neville, slipped back and, choosing his 
opportunity, poisoned Griffith Gaunt. 

And this is how he poisoned him. “Oh,” said he, “ Neville has bought 
the grey nag; and cost him dear, it did.” Griffith gave a sigh of relief; for 
he at once concluded old Peyton had sold his daughter's very horse. He 
resolved to buy her a better next week with Mr. Charlton’s money. 

But Galton, who was only playing with him, went on to explain that 
Neville had paid a double price for the nag; he had given Miss Peyton his 
piebald horse in exchange, and his troth into the bargain. In short, he lent 
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the matter so adroit a turn, that the exchange of horses seemed to be Kate’s 
act as much as Neville’s, and the inference inevitable. 

“Tt is a falsehood,” gasped Griffith. 

“Nay,” said Galton, “I had it on the best authority: but you shall not 
quarrel with me about it; the lady is nought to me, and I but tell the tale as 
"twas told to me.” 

“Then who told it you?” said Gaunt, sternly. 

“Why it is all over the country, for that matter.” 

“No subterfuges, sir. I am the lady’s servant, and you know it: this 
report, it slanders her, and insults me: give me the author, or I'll lay my 
hunting whip on your bones.” 

“Two can play at that game,” said Galton; but he turned pale at the 
prospect of the pastime. 

Griffith strode towards him, black with ire. 

Then Galton stammered out: “ It was Neville himself told me.” 

“ Ah!” said Griffith; “I thought so. He is a liar, and a coward.” 

“TI would noi advise you to tell Aim so,” said the other, maliciously: “he 
has killed his man in France. Spitted him like a lark.” 

Griffith replied by a smile of contempt. 

“Where is the man?” said he, after a pause. 

“ How should I know?” asked Galton, innocently. 

“Where did you leave him five minutes ago ?” 

Galton was dumbfoundered at this stroke; and could find nothing to say. 

And now, as often happens, the matter took a turn not in the least antici- 
pated by the conspirators. “You must come with me, sir, if you please,” 
said Griffith, quietly : and he took Galton’s arm. 

“Oh, with all my heart,” said the other; “but, Mr. Gaunt, do not you 
take these idle reports to heart. J never do. What the devil—where are you 
carrying me to? For Heaven’s sake, let this foolish business go no farther.” 

For he found Griffith was taking him to the very room were Neville was. 

Griffith deigned no reply: he just opened the door of the room in question, 
and walked the tale-bearer into the presence of the tale-maker. George 
Neville rose and confronted the pair with a vast appearance of civility; but 
under it a sneer was just discernible. 

The rivals measured each other from head to foot, and then Neville 
inquired to what he owed the honour of this visit. 

Griffith replied: “He tells me you told him Miss Peyton has exchanged 


horses with you.”—‘“Oh! you indiscreet person,” said George, shaking his 
finger playfully at Galton.—‘“ And, by the same token, has plighted her troth 
to you.” 


“Worse and worse,” said George. “Galton, I'll never trust you with any 
secrets again. Besides, you exaggerate.” ' 

“Come, sir,” said Griffith, sternly: “this Ned Galton was but your tool, 
and your mouth-piece ; and therefore I bring him in here to witness my reply 
to you: Mr. George Neville, you are a liar and a scoundrel.” 

George Neville bounded to his feet like a tiger. “I'll have your life for 
those two words,” he cried. 
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Then he suddenly governed himself by a great effort: “It is not for me to 
bandy foul terms with a Cumberland savage,” said he. “Name your time 
and place.” 

“T will. Ned Galton, you may go. I wish to say a few words in private 
to Mr. Neville.” 

Galton hesitated. ‘No violence, gentlemen: consider.” 

“Nonsense,” said Neville. ‘ Mr. Gaunt and I are going to fight: we are 
Rot going to brawl. Be so good as to leave us.” 

“ Ay,” said Griffith: “and, if you repeat a word of all this, woe be to 
your skin.” 

As soon as he was gone, Griffith Gaunt turned very grave and calm, and 
said to George Neville, “The Cumberland savage has been better taught than 
to expose the lady he loves to gossiping tongues.” 

Neville coloured up to the eyes at this thrust. 

Griffith continued, “‘ The least you can do is to avoid fresh scandal.” 

“T shall be happy to co-operate with you so far,” said Neville, stifly. “I 
undertake to keep Galton silent: and for the rest, we have only to name an 
early hour for meeting, and confide it to but one discreet friend apiece who 
will attend us to the field. Then there will be no gossip, and no bumpkins 
nor constables breaking in—such things have happened in this county, 1 
hear.” 

It was Wednesday. They settled to meet on Friday at noon on a hill- 
side between Bolton and Neville’s Court. The spot was exposed; but so 
wild and unfrequented that no interruption was to be feared. Mr. Neville 
being a practised swordsman, Gaunt chose pistols; a weapon at which the 
combatants were supposed to be pretty equal. To this Neville very hand- 
somely consented. 

By this time a stiff and elaborate civility had taken the place of their heat, 
and at parting they bowed both long and low to each other. 

Griffith left the inn and went into the street. And, as soon as he got 
there, he began to realize what he had done, and that in a day or two he 
might very probably be a dead man. The first thing he did was to go with 
sorrowful face and heavy step to Mr. Houseman’s office. 

Mr. Houseman was a highly respectable solicitor. His late father and he 
had long enjoyed the confidence of the gentry, and this enabled him to avoid 
litigious business, and confine himself pretty much to the more agreeable and 
lucrative occupation of drawing wills, settlements, and conveyances; and 
effecting loans, sales, and transfers. He visited the landed proprietors, and 
dined with them, and was a great favourite in the county. 

“ Justicing day” brought him many visits; so on that day he was always 
at his place of business. Indeed a client was with him when Griffith called, 
and the young gentleman had to wait in the outer office for full ten minutes. 

Then a door opened, and the client in question came out, looking mortified 
and anxious. It was Squire Peyton. At sight of Gaunt, who had risen to 
take his vacant place, Kate’s father gave him a stiff nod, and an unfriendly 
glance, then hurried away. 

Griffith was hurt at his manner. He knew very well Mr. Peyton looked 
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higher for his daughter than Griffith Gaunt: but for all that the old gentle- 
man had never shown him any personal dislike or incivility until this moment. 

So Griffith could not but fear that Neville was somehow at the bottom of 
this, and that the combination was very strong against him. Now in thus 
interpreting Mr. Peyton’s manner, he fell into a very common error and 
fruitful cause of misunderstanding. We go and fancy that Everybody is 
thinking of us. But he is not: he is like us; he is thinking of himself. 

“ Well, well,” thought Griffith, “if I am not to have her, what better 
place for me than the grave?” | 

He entered Mr. Houseman’s private room and opened his business at once. 


But a singular concurrence of circumstances induced Lawyer Houseman to 
confide to a third party the substance of what passed between this young 
gentleman and himself. So, to avoid repetition, the best way will be to let 
Houseman tell this part of my tale instead of me: and I only hope his com- 
munication, when it comes, may be half as interesting to my reader as it was 
to his hearer. 

Suffice it for me to say that lawyer and client were closeted a good hour; 
and were still conversing together when a card was handed in to Mr. House- 
man that seemed to cause him both surprise and pleasure. “In five minutes,” 
said he to the clerk. Griffith took the hint, and bade him good-bye directly. 

As he went out, the gentleman who had sent in his card rose from a seat 
in the outer office to go in. 

It was Mr. George Neville. 

Griffith Gaunt and he saluted and scanned each other curiously. They 
little thought to meet again so soon. ‘The clerks saw nothing more than two 
polite gentlemen passing each other. 


The more Griffith thought of the approaching duel the less he liked it. 
He was an impulsive man for one thing; and with such a cold fit naturally 
succeeds a hot one. And, besides, as his heat abated, Reason and Reflection 
made themselves heard, and told him that in a contest with a formidable rival 
he was throwing away an advantage: after all, Kate had shown him great 
favour; she had ridden Neville’s horse after him, and: made him resign his 
purpose of leaving her; surely then she preferred him on the whole to Neville; 
yet he must go and risk his chance of possessing her—upon a personal 
encounter, in which Neville was at least as likely to kill him, as he to kill 
Neville. He saw too late that he was playing his rival’s game. He felt cold 
and despondent, and more and more convinced that he should never marry 
Kate, but that she would very likely bury him. 

With all this he was too game to recoil, and indeed he hated his rival too 
deeply. So, like many a man before him, he was going doggedly to the field 
against his judgment, with little to win and all to lose. 
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His deeper and more solemn anxieties were diversified by a lighter one. 
A few days ago he had invited half the county to bury Mr. Charlton, om 
Saturday the nineteenth of February. But now he had gone and fixed Friday 
the eighteenth for a duel. A fine thing if he should be himself a corpse 
on Friday afternoon. Who was to receive the guests? who conduct the 
funeral ? 

The man, with all his faults, had a grateful heart: and Mr. Charlton was his. 
benefactor, and he felt he had no right to go and get himself killed until he 
had paid the last rites to his best friend. 

The difficulty admits of course of a comic view, and smells Hibernian: but 
these things seem anything but droll to those, whose lives and feelings are at 
stake: and indeed there was something chivalrous and touching in Griffith’s 
vexation at the possibility of his benefactor being buried without due honours, 
owing to his own intemperate haste to be killed. He resolved to provide 
against that contingency: so, on the Thursday, he wrote an urgent letter to 
Mr. Houseman, telling him he must come early to the funeral, and be pre- 
pared to conduct it. 

This letter was carried to Mr. Houseman’s office at three o'clock on 
Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Houseman was not at home. He was gone to a country-house nine 
miles distant. But Griffith’s servant was well mounted, and had peremptory 
orders: so he rode after Mr. Houseman, and found him at Mr. Peyton’s 
house; whither, if you please, we too will follow him. 

In the first place you must know that the real reason why Mr. Peyton 
looked so savage, coming out of Mr. Houseman’s office, was this: Neville 
had said no more about the hundred pounds: and indeed had not visited the 
house since; so Peyton, who had now begun to reckon on this sum, went to 
Houseman to borrow it. But Houseman politely declined to lend it him, and 
gave excellent reasons. All this was natural enough; common enough: but 
the real reason why Houseman declined, was a truly singular one. The fact 
is, Catherine Peyton had made him promise to refuse. 

Between that young lady and the Housemans, husband and wife, there was 
a sincere friendship founded on mutual esteem ; and Catherine could do almcs: 
what she liked with either of them. Now, whatever might be her faults, she 
was a proud girl, and an intelligent one: it mortified her pride to see her 
father borrowing here, and borrowing there, and unable to repay: and she 
had also observed that he always celebrated a new loan by a new extrava- 
gance, and so was never a penny the richer for borrowed money. He had 
inadvertently let fall that he should apply to Houseman. She raised no open 
objection, but just mounted Piebald, and rode off to Houseman, and made 
him solemnly promise her not to lend her father a shilling. 

Houseman kept his word; but his refusal cost him more pain than he had 
calculated on when he made the promise. Squire Peyton had paid him thou- 
sands first and last; and, when he left Houseman’s room, with disappoint- 
ment, mortification, and humiliation, deeply marked on his features, usually so 
handsome and jolly, the lawyer felt sorry and ashamed—and did not show it. 
But it rankled in him ; and the very next day he took advantage of a little 
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business he had to do in Mr. Peyton’s neighbourhood, and drove to Peyton 
Hall, and asked for Mistress Kate. 

His was a curious errand. Indeed I think it would not be easy to find a 
parallel to it. 

For here was an attorney calling upon a beautiful girl; to do what? 

To soften her. 

On a daughter; to do what? 

To persuade her to permit him to lend her father £100 on insufficient 
security. 

Well, he reminded her of his ancient obligations to her family, and assured 
her he could well afford to risk a hundred or even a thousand pounds. He 
then told her that her father had shown great pain at his refusal, and that he 
himself was human, and could not divest himself of gratitude, and pity, and 
good nature—all for £100. “In a word,” said he, “I have brought the 
money ; and you must give in for this once, and let me lend it him without 
more ado.” 

Miss Peyton was gratified, and affected; and a tear trembled a moment in 
her eye; but went indoors again, and left her firm as a rock, sprinkled with 
dew. She told him she could quite understand his feeling, and thanked him 
for it: but she had long ard seriously weighed the matter, and could not 
release him from his promise. ‘No more of this base borrowing,” said she, 
and clenched her white teeth indomitably. 

He attacked her with a good many weapons; but she parried them all so 
gently yet so nobly, and so successfully, that he admired her more than ever. 

Still, lawyers fight hard; and die very hard. Houseman got warm in his 
cause, and cross-examined this defendant ; and asked her whether she would 
refuse to lend her father £100 out of a full purse. 

This question was answered only by a flash of her glorious eyes, and 
magnificent look of disdain at the doubt implied. 

“ Well, then,” said Houseman, “be your father’s surety for repayment with 
interest at six per centum; and then there will be nothing in the business to 
wound your dignity. I have many hundreds out at six per centum.” 

“Excuse me: that would be dishonest,” said Kate; “I have no money to 
repay you with.” 

“ But you have expectations.” 

“Nay, not I.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“Methinks I should know, sir. What expectations have I? and from 
whom ?” 

Houseman fidgeted on his seat; and then with some hesitation replied, 
“Well, from two that I know of.” 

“ You are jesting, methinks, good Mr. Houseman,” said she, reproachfully- 

“Nay, dear Mistress Kate, I wish you too well to jest on such a theme.” 

The lawyer then fidgeted again on his seat in silence, sign of an inward. 
struggle; during which Kate’s eye watched him with some curiosity. At 
Jast his wavering balance inclined towards revealing something or other. 

“Mistress Kate,” said he, ‘my wife and I are both your faithful friends, 
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and humble admirers: we often say you would grace a coronet: and wish you 
were as rich as you are good and beautiful.” 

Kate turned her lovely head away, and gave him her hand, That incon- 
gruous movement, so full of womanly grace and feeling, and the soft pressure 
of her white hand, completed her victory, and the remains of Houseman’s 
reserve melted away. 

“ Yes, my dear young lady,” said he, warmly, “ I have good news for you: 
only mind not a living soul must ever know it from your lips. Why, I am 
going to do for you what I never did in my life before; going to tell you 
something that passed yesterday in my office. But then I know you: you 
are a young lady out of a thousand: I can trust you to be discreet, and silent ; 
can I not?” 

“ As the grave.” 

“Well, then, my young mistress—in truth it was like a play, though the 
scene was but a lawyer's office——” 

“Was it?” cried Kate. ‘Then you set me all of a flutter: you must sup 
here, and sleep here. Nay, nay,” said she—her eyes sparkling with animation 
—T'll take no denial. My father dines abroad: we shall have the house to 
ourselves.” 

Her interest was keenly excited: but she was a true woman, and must 
coquet with her very curiosity ; so she ran off to see with her own eyes that 
sheets were aired, and a roasting fire lighted in the blue bedroom for her guest. 

While she was away, a servant brought in Griffith Gaunt’s letter, and a 
sheet of paper had to be borrowed to answer it. 

The answer was hardly written and sent out to Griffith’s servant, when 
supper and the fair hostess came in almost together. 

After supper fresh logs were heaped on the fire, and the lawyer sat in a cosy 
arm-chair, and took out his diary, and several papers, as methodically as if he 
was going to lay the case by counsel before a judge of assize. 

Kate sat opposite him with her grey eyes beaming on him all the time, 
and searching for the hidden meaning of everything he told her. During the 
recital which follows, her colour often came and went, but those wonderful 
eyes never left the narrator’s face a moment. 

They put the attorney on his mettle, and he elaborated the matter more 
than I should have done: he articulated his topics; marked each salient fact 
by a long pause. In short he told his story like an attorney, and not like a 
Romancist. I cannot help that, you know; I’m not Procrustes. 


Me. Hovseman’s tirrte NaArRArTIVvE. 


“Wednesday, the seventeenth day of February, at about one of the clock, 
called on me at my place of business Mr. Griffith Gaunt, whom I need not 
here describe, inasmuch as his person and place of residence are well known 
to the court—what am [ saying ?—I mean, well known to yourse!f, Mistress 


Kate. 


“The said Griffith, on entering my room seemed moved, and I might say, 
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distempered ; and did not give himself time to salute me and receive my 
obeisance, but addressed me abruptly and said as follows: ‘Mr. Houseman, I 
am come to make my will.’” 

“ Dear me!” said Kate: then blushed, and was more on her guard. 


“T seated the young gentleman, and then replied that his resolution afore- 
said did him credit, the young being as mortal as the old. I said further that 
many disasters had happened, in my experience, owing to the obstinacy with 
which men in the days of their strength shut their eyes to the precarious 
tenure, under which all sons of Adam hold existence ; and so many a worthy 
gentleman dies in his sins. And, what is worse, dies intestate. 


“ But the said Griffith interrupted me with some signs of impatience, and 
asked me bluntly would I draw his will, and have it executed on the spot. 


“TT assented, generally ; but I requested him, by way of needful preliminary, 
to obtain for me a copy of Mr. Charlton’s will, under which, as I have always 
understood, the said Griffith inherits whatever real estate he hath to bequeath. 


“Mr. Griffith Gaunt then replied to me that Mr. Charlton’s will was in 
London, and the exact terms of it could not be known until after the funeral : 
that is to say upon the nineteenth instant. 


“Thereupon I explained to Mr. Gaunt that I must see and know what 
properties were devised in the will aforesaid, by the said Charlton, to Gaunt 
aforesaid, and how devised and described. Without this, I said, I could not 
correctly and sufficiently describe the same in the instrument I was now 
requested to prepare. 


“Mr. Gaunt did not directly reply to this objection. But he pondered a 
little while, and then asked me if it were not possible for him, by means of 
general terms, to convey to a sole legatee whatever lands, gocds, chattels, etc., 
Mr. Charlton might hereafter prove to have devised to him, the said Griffith 
Gaunt. 


“ T admitted this was possible, but objected that it was dangerous. I let him 
know that in matters of law general terms are a fruitful source of dispute, and 
I said I was one of those who hold it a duty to avert litigation from our clients. 


“Thereupon Mr Gaunt drew out of his bosom a pocket-book. 
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“The said pocket-book was shown to me by the said Gaunt, and I say it 
contained a paragraph from a newspaper, which I believe to have been cut 
out of the said newspaper with a knife, or a pair of scissors, or some trenchant 
instrument ; and the said paragraph purported to contain an exact copy of a 
certain Will and Testament under which (as is indeed matter of public 
notoriety) one Dame Butcher hath inherited and now enjoys the lands, 
goods, and chattels of a certain merry parson late deceased in these parts ; 


and, J believe, little missed. 


“Mr. Gaunt would have me read the Will and Testament aforesaid: and 
I read it accordingly: and, inasmuch as bad things are best remembered, the 
said Will and Testament did, by its singularity and profaneness, fix itself 
forthwith in my memory ; so that I can by no means dislodge it thence, do 
what I may. 

“The said Document, to the best of my memory and belief, runneth after 
this fashion. ‘1, John Raymond, clerk, at present residing at Whitbeck,. in 
the county of Cumberland, being a man sound in body, mind, and judgment, 
do deliver this as my last Will and Testament. 

“*T give and bequeath all my real property, and all my personal property, 
and all the property whether real or personal IT may hereafter possess, or 
become entitled to—to my Housekeeper, Janet Butcher. 

“* And I appoint Janet Butcher my sole executrix, and I make Janet 
Butcher my sole residuary legatee, save and except that I leave my solemn 
curse to any knave who hereafter shall at any time pretend that he does not 
understand the meaning of this my Will and Testament.’ ” 

(Catherine smiled a little at this last bequest.) 


“Mr. Gaunt then solemnly appealed to me as an honest man to tell him 
whether the aforesaid document was bad, or good, in law. 


“T was fain to admit that it was sufficient in law ; but I qualified, and said 
I thought it might be attacked on the score of the Hussy’s undue influence, 
and the Testator’s apparent insanity. Nevertheless, I concluded candidly, 
that neither objection would prevail in our courts, owing to the sturdy 
prejudice in the breasts of English jurymen, whose ground of faith it is that 
every man has a right to do what he will with his own, and even to do it 
how he likes. 


“Mr. Gaunt did speedily abuse this my candour. He urged me to lose no 
time, but. to draw his will according to the form and precedent in that case 
made and provided by this mad parson: and my clerks forsooth were to be 
the witnesses thereof. 
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“I refused, with some heat, to sully my office by allowing such an instru- 
ment to issue therefrom: and I asked the said Gaunt, in high dudgeon, for 


what he took me. 


“Mr. Gaunt then offered, in reply, two suggestions that shook me. 
Imprimis, he told me the person to whom he now desired to leave his all 
was Mistress Catherine Peyton. [An ejaculation from Kate.] Secundo, he 
said he would go straight from me to that coxcomb Harrison, were I to refuse 
to serve him in the matter. 


“On this, having regard to your interest and my own, I temporized; I 
offered to let him draw a will after his parson’s precedent, and I agreed it 
should be witnessed in my office: only I stipulated that next week a proper 
document should be drawn by myself, with due particulars, on two sheets of 
paper, and afterwards engrossed and witnessed: and, to this Mr. Gaunt 
assented, and immediately drew his Will according to Newspaper Precedent. 


“ But, when I came to examine his masterpiece, I found he had taken 
advantage of my pliability to attach an unreasonable condition : to wit, that 
the said Catherine should forfeit all interest under this will in case she should 
ever marry a certain party therein nominated, specified, and described.” 

(‘“‘ Now that was Griffith all over,” cried Catherine, merrily.) 


“T objected stoutly to this. i took leave to remind the young gentleman 
that, when a Christian man makes his last will and testament, he should think 
of the grave, and of the place beyond, whither we may carry our affections, 
but must leave the bundle of our hates behind, the gate being narrow. I even 
went so far as to doubt whether such a proviso could stand in Jaw; and 1 
also put a practical query: what was to hinder the legatee from selling the 
property and diverting the funds, and then marrying whom she liked? 


“ Mr. Gaunt was deaf to reason. He bade me remember that he was 
neither Saint nor Apostle, but a poor gentleman of Cumberland, who saw a 
stranger come between him and his lover dear: with that he was much 
moved, and did not conclude his argument at all, but broke off and was fain 
to hide his face with both hands awhile. In truth this touched me; and I 
looked another way, and began to ask myself why should I interfere, who, 
after all, know not your heart in the matter: and, to be brief, I withstood 
him and Parson’s law no more; but sent his draft will to the clerks, the 
which they copied fair in a trice, and the duplicates were signed and witnessed 
in red hot haste; as most of men’s follies are done for that matter. 
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“The paper writing now produced and shown to me—tush! what am 1 
saying ?—I mean the paper writing I now produce and show to you is the 
draft of the will aforesaid, in the handwriting of the testator.” 

And with this he handed Kate Peyton, Griffith Gaunt’s Will, and took a 
long and satirical pinch of snuff while she examined it. 

Miss Peyton took the will in her white hands and read it. But, in 
reading it she held it up, and turned it so, that her friend could not see her 
face while she read it, but only her white hands, in which the document 
rustled a little. 

It ran thus :— 

“T, Griffith Gaunt, late of the Eyrie, and now residing at Bolton Hall, in 
the county of Cumberland, being sound in body and mind, do deliver this as 
my last Will and Testament. I give and bequeath all the property real or 
personal, which I now possess or may hereafter become entitled to, to 
my dear friend arld mistress, Catherine Peyton, daughter of Edward Peyton 
Esquire of Peyton Hall; provided always that the said Catherine Peyton 
shall at no time within the next ten years marry George Neville of Neville’s 
Court in this county. But should the said Catherine marry the said George 
within ten years of this day, then I leave all my said property, in possession, 
remainder, or reversion, to my Heir-at-law.” 

The fair legatee read this extraordinary testament more than once. At 
last she handed it back to Mr. Houseman without a word. But her cheek 
was red, and her eyes glistening. 

Mr. Houseman was surprised at her silence, and as he was curious to know 
her heart, he sounded her: asked her what she thought of that part of his 
story. But she evaded him with all the tact of her sex. ‘ What, that is not 
all then ?” said she quickly. 

Houseman replied that it was barely half. 

“ Then tell me all, pray tell me all,” said Kate, earnestly. 

“T am here to that end,” said Houseman, and recommenced his narrative. 

“The business being done to Mr. Gaunt’s satisfaction, though not to mine, 
we fell into some friendly talk ; but in the midst of it my clerk Thomas 
brought me in the card of a gentleman whom I was very desirous to secure 
as a client. 


“ Mr. Gaunt I think read my mind, for he took leave of me forthwith. I 
attended him to the door, and then welcomed the gentleman aforesaid. It 
was no other than Mr. George Neville. 


“ Mr. Neville, after such gracious civilities as his native breeding and foreign 
. . ° ° ” 
travel have taught him, came to business and requested me—to draw his will. 
“La!” said Kate. 


“J was a little startled, but hid it, and took his instructions. This done, I 
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requested to see the title deeds of his estates, with a view to describing them, 
and he went himself to the banker’s for them and placed them in my hands. 


“I then promised to have the will ready in a week or ten days. But 
Mr. Neville, with many polite regrets for hurrying me, told me upon his 
honour he could give me but twenty-four hours. ‘ After that,’ said he, ‘ it 
might be too late.’” 

(“ Ah!” said Miss Peyton.) 


“ Determined to retain my new client, I set my clerks to work, and this 
very day was engrossed, signed, and witnessed, the last will and testament of 
George Neville Esqre. of Neville’s Court, in the county of Cumberland, and 
Leicester Square, London, where he hath a noble mansion. 


“‘ Now as to the general disposition of his lands, manorial rights, messuages, 
tenements, goods, chattels, etc., and his special legacies to divers ladies and 
gentlemen and domestic servants, these I will not reveal even to you. 


“The paper I now produce is a copy of that particular bequest which I 
nave decided to communicate to you in strict and sacred confidence.” 

And he handed her an extract from George Neville’s will. 

Miss Peyton then read what follows :-— 

“ And I give and bequeath to Mistress Catherine Peyton of Peyton Hall 
in the said county of Cumberland in token of my respect and regard all that 
my freehold estate called Moulton Grange with the messuage or tenement 
standing and being thereon and the farm-yard buildings and appurtenances 
belonging thereto containing by estimation three hundred and seventy-six acres 
three roods and five perches be the same little more or less to hold to her the 
said Catherine Peyton her heirs and assigns for ever.” 


The legatee laid down the paper, and leaned her head softly on her fair 
hand, and her eyes explored vacancy. 

“ What means all this?” said she, aloud, but to herself. 

Mr. Houseman undertook the office of interpreter. ‘‘ Means? why that he 
has left you one of the snuggest estates in the county. “Tis not quite so large 
as Bolton ; but lies sunnier, and the land richer. Well, mistress, was I right, 
are you not good for a thousand. pounds?” 

Kate, still manifestly thinking of something else, let fall, as it were, out of 
her mouth that Mr. Gaunt and Mr. Neville were both men in the flower of 
their youth, and how was she the richer for their folly? 

“Why,” said Houseman, “ you will not have to wait for the death of these 
testators—Heaven forbid !—But what does all this making of wills show me? 
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That both these gentlemen are deep in love with you, and you can pick and 
choose: I say you can wed with Bolton Hall or Neville’s Court to-morrow : 
so prithee let the Squire have his hundred pounds, and do you repay me at 
your leisure.” 

Miss Peyton made no reply, but leaned her exquisite head upon her hand 
and pondered. 

She did not knit her brows, nor labour visibly at the mental oar : yet a 
certain reposeful gravity and a fixity of the thoughtful eye showed she was 
applying all the powers of her mind. 

Mr. Houseman was not surprised at that: his own wife had but little 
intellect ; yet had he seen her weigh two rival bonnets in mortal silence, and 
with all the seeming profundity of a judge onthe bench. And now this young 
lady was doubtless weighing Farms with similar gravity, care, and intelligence. 

But as this continued and still she did not communicate her decision, he 
asked her point-blank which of the two she settled to wed: Neville’s Court, 
or Bolton Grange. : 

Thus appealed to, Miss Peyton turned her great eye on him without really 
looking at him, and replied —“ You have made me very uneasy.” 

He stared. She relapsed into thought a moment, and then, turning to 
Houseman, asked him, how 4e accounted for those two gentlemen making 
their wills; they were very young to make their wills all of a sudden. 

“Why,” said Houseman, “ Mr. Neville is a man of sense, and every man 
of sense makes his will; and, as for Mr. Gaunt, he has just come into prospect 
of an estate ; that’s why.” 

“Ah, but why could not Griffith wait till after the funeral ?” 

“ Oh, clients are always in a hurry.” 

“So you see nothing in it? nothing alarming I mean ?” 

“ Nothing very alarming. T'wo landed proprietors in love with you; that 
is all.” 

“ But, dear Mr. Houseman, that is what makes me uneasy: at this rate 
they must look on one another as—as—rivals: and you know rivals are 
sometimes enemies.” 

“Oh I see now,” said Houseman: “you apprehend a quarrel between 
the gentlemen. Of course there is no love lost between them ; but they met 
in my office and saluted each other with perfect civility. I saw them with 
my own eyes.” 

“Indeed! I am glad to hear that; very glad. I hope it was only a 
coincidence then, their both making their wills.” 

“Nothing more you may depend: neither of them knows from me what 
the other has done; nor ever will.” 

“'That is true,” said Kate, and seemed considerably relieved. 

To ease her mind entirely, Houseman went on to say that as to the report 
that high words had passed between the clients in question, at the Roebuck, 
he had no doubt it was exaggerated. “ Besides,” said he, “that was not 
about a lady ; I’m told it was about a horse. Some bet belike.” 

Catherine uttered a faint cry. ‘ About a horse!” said she. “ Not about 
a grey horse?” 
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“Nay, that is more than I know.” 

“ High words about a horse,” said Catherine; “and they are making their 
wills, Oh! my mind misgave me from the first.” And she turned pale. 
Presently she clasped her hands together—‘‘ Mr. Houseman!” she cried, 
‘what shall Ido? ‘What, do you not see that both their lives are in danger? 
and that is why they make their wills. And how should doth their lives be 
in danger, but from each other? Madmen! they have quarrelled: they are 
going to fight ; fight to the death: and I fear it is about me. Me who love 
neither of them, you know.” 

“In that case, /et them fight,” said her legal adviser, dispassionately. 
“Whichever fool gets killed, you will be none the poorer.” And the dog 
wore a sober complacency. 

Catherine turned her large eyes or him with horror and amazement, but 
said nothing. 

As for the lawyer he was more struck with her sagacity than with anything. 
He somewhat overrated it; not being aware of the private reasons she had for 
suspecting that her two testators were enemies to the death. 

“TI almost think you are right,” said he; “for I got a curious missive 
from Mr. Gaunt scarce an hour agone, and he says,—let me see what he 
says. “ Nay, let me see,” said Kate. On that he handed her Griffith’s note. 
It ran thus— 


“Tt is possible I may not be able to conduct the funeral. Should this be 
so, I appoint you to act for me. So then, good Mr. Houseman, let me count 
on you to be here at nine of the clock. For Heaven’s sake fail me not. 


“Your humble Servant, 


“G. G.” 


This note left no doubt in Kate’s mind. 

“ Now, first of all,” said she, “ what answer made you to this ?” 

“What answer should I make? I pledged my word to be at Bolton at 
nine of the clock.” 

“ Qh, blind!” sighed Kate. “ And I must be out of the room. What 
shall Ido? My dear friend, forgive me: I am a wretched girl. I am to 
blame; I ought to have dismissed them both, or else decided between them. 
But who would have thought it would go this length? I did not think 
Griffith was brave enough. Have pity on me, and help me. Stop this 
fearful fighting.” And now the young creature clung to the man of business, 
and prayed and prayed him earnestly to avert bloodshed. 

Mr. Houseman was staggered by this passionate. appeal from one who so 
rarely lost her self-command. He soothed her as well as he could, and said 
he would do his best; but added, which was very true, that he thought her 
interference would be more effective than his own. ‘‘ What care these young 
bloods for an old attorney? I should fare ill, came I between their rapiers. 
To be sure I might bind them over to keep the peace. But Mistress Kate, 
now be frank with me; then I can serve you better. You love one of these 
VOL, 1.-—NO. Il. I 
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two; that is clear. Which is the man? that I may know what I am 
about.” 

For all her agitation Kate was on her guard in some things. 

“Nay,” she faltered, “I love neither, not to say love them: but I pity 
him so.” 

“ Which ?” 

“ Both.” 

“ Ay, mistress; but which do you pity most ?” asked the shrewd lawyer. 

“ Whichever shall come to harm for my sake,” replied the simple girl. 

“You could not go to them to-night, and bring them to reason?” asked 
she piteously. She went to the window to see what sort of a night it was: 
she drew the heavy crimson curtains and opened the window. In rushed a 
bitter blast laden with flying snow. The window ledges too were clogged 
with snow, and all the ground was white. 

Houseman shuddered, and drew nearer to the blazing logs. Kate closed 
the window with a groan. “It is not to be thought of,” said she; “at your 
age ; and not a road to be seen for snow. What shall I do?” 

“ Wait till to-morrow,” said Mr. Houseman. (Procrastination was his 
daily work, being an attorney.) “To-morrow!!” cried Catherine. “ Per- 
haps to-morrow will be too late. Perhaps even now they have met, and he 
lies a corpse.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Whichever it is, I shall end my days in a convent praying for his soul.” 
She wrung her hands while she said this, and still there was no catching her. 

Little did the lawyer think to rouse such a storm with his good news. 
And now he made a feeble and vain attempt to soothe her; and ended by 
promising to start the first thing in the morning and get both her testators 
bound over to keep the peace, by noon. With this resolution he went to 
bed early. . 

She was glad to be alone at all events. 

Now, mind you, there were plenty of vain and vulgar, yet respectable girls, 
mn Cumberland, who would have been delighted to be fought about, even 
though bloodshed were to be the result. But this young lady was not vain, 
but proud; she was sensitive too, and troubled with a conscience. It 
reproached her bitterly: it told her she had permitted the addresses of two 
gentlemen, and so mischief had somehow arisen—out of her levity. Now her 
life had been uneventful, and innocent: this was the very first time she had 
been connected with anything like a crime; and her remorse was great: so 
was her grief ; but her fears were greater still. The terrible look Griffith had 
cast at his rival flashed back on her; so did his sinister words. She felt that 
if, he and Neville met, nothing less than Neville’s death or his own would 
separate them. Suppose that even now one of them lay a corpse! cold and 
ghastly as the snow that now covered Nature’s face. 

The agitation of her mind was such, that her body could not be still: 
now she walked the room in violent distress, wringing her hands; now she 
kneeled and prayed fervently for both those lives she had endangered : often 
she flew to the window and looked eagerly out, writhing and rebelling against 
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the network of female custom that entangled her, and would not let her fly our 
of her cage even to do a good action; to avert a catastrophe by her prayers, 
or her tears, or her good sense. 

And all ended in her realizing that she was a woman, a poor impotent 
being born to lie quiet and let things go: at that she wept helplessly. 

So wore away the first night of agony this young creature ever knew. 

Towards morning, exhausted by her inward struggles, she fell asleep upon 
a sofa. 

But her trouble followed her. She dreamed she was on a horse, hurried 
along with prodigious rapidity, in a darkened atmosphere, a sort of dry fog: 
she knew somehow she was being taken to see some awful, mysterious thing. 
By-and-by the haze cleared, and she came out upon pleasant open sunny fields 
that almost dazzled her. She passed gates, and hedges too, all clear, distinct, 
and individual. Presently a voice by her side said “ This way !” and her horse 
seemed to turn of his own accord through a gap, and in one moment she came 
on a group of gentlemen. It was Griffith Gaunt, and two strangers. Then 
she spoke, and said, 

“But, Mr. Neville?” 

No answer was made her; but the group opened in solemn silence, and 
there lay George Neville on the snow, stark and stiff, with blood issuing from 
his temple, and trickling along the snow. 

She saw distinctly all his well-known features; but they were pinched and 
sharpened now. And his dark olive skin was turned to bluish white. It was 
his corpse. And now her horse thrust out his nose and snorted like a demon. 
She looked down, and ah? the blood was running at her preternaturally fast 
along the snow. She screamed, her horse reared high, and she was falling on 
the blood-stained snow: she awoke screaming; and the sunlight seemed to 
rush in at the window. 

Her joy that it was only a dream overpowered every other feeling at first. 
She kneeled and thanked God for that. 

The next thing was, she thought it might be a revelation of what had 
actually occurred. 

But this chilling fear did not affect her long. Nothing could shake her 
conviction that a duel was on foot—and indeed the intelligent of her sex do 
sometimes put this and that together, and spring to a just but obvious 
inference, in a way that looks to a slower and safer reasoner like divination— 
but then she knew that yesterday evening both parties were alive. Coupling 
this with Griffith’s broad hint that after the funeral might be too late to 
make his will, she felt sure that it was this very day the combatants were to 
meet. Yes, and this very morning: for she knew that gentlemen always 
fought in the morning. 

If her dream was false as to the past, it might be true as to what was at 
hand. Was it not a supernatural warning sent to her in mercy? The history 
of her church abounded in such dreams and visions ; and indeed the time and 
place she lived in were rife with stories of the kind; one, in particular, of 
recent date. 

This thought took hold of her, and grew on her, till it overpowered even 
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the diffidence of her sex ; and then up started her individual character; and 
now nothing could hold her. For, languid and dreamy in the common things 
of life, this Catherine Peyton was one of those who rise into rare ardour and 
activity in such great crises as. seem to benumb the habitually brisk, and they 
turn tame and passive. 

She had seen at a glance that Houseman was too slow and apathetic for 
such an emergency ; she resolved to act herself. She washed her face and 
neck and arms and hands in cold water, and was refreshed and invigorated. 
She put on her riding habit and her little gold spur ; Griffith Gaunt had given 
it her; and hurried into the stable-yard. 

Old Joe and his boy had gone away to breakfast: he lived in the village. 

This was unlucky: Catherine must wait his return and lose time, or else 
saddle the horse herself. She chose the latter. The piebald was a good 
horse, but a fidgety one; so she saddled and bridled him at his stall. She 
then led him out to the stone steps in the stable-yard, and tried to mount him. 
But he sidled away; she had nobody to square him; and she could get 
nothing to mount but his head. She coaxed him, she tickled him on the 
other side with her whip. It was all in vain. 

It was absurd, but heart-sickening. She stared at him with wonder that he 
could be so cruel as to play the fool when every minute might be life or death. 
She spoke to him, she implored him piteously ; she patted him. All was in 
vain. 

As a last resource she walked him back to the stable and gave him a 
sieveful of oats, and set it down by the corn bin for him, and took an oppor- 
tunity to mount the bin softly. 

He ate the oats, but with retroverted eye watched her. She kept quiet 
and affected nonchalance till he became less cautious: then suddenly sprang 
on him, and taught him to set his wit against a woman’s. My lord 
wheeled round directly ere she could get her leg over the pommel ; and 
made for the stable door. She lowered her head to his mane and just 
scraped out without injury; not an inch to spare. He set off at once; but 
luckily for her she had often ridden a bare-backed horse. Shé sat him for the 
first few yards by balance; then reined him in quietly, and soon whipped her 
left foot into the stirrup and her right leg over the pommel ; and then the 
piebald nag had to pay for his pranks: the roads were clogged with snow, but 
she fanned him along without mercy, and never drew bridle till she pulled 
him up drenched, and steaming like a wash-tub, at Netley cross-roads. 

Here she halted irresolute : the road to the right led to Bolton, distant two 
miles and a half. The road in front led to Neville’s Court, distant three miles. 
Which should she take? She had asked herself this a dozen times upon the 
road ; yet could never decide until she got to the place, and must. The question 
was, with which of them had she most influence? She hardly knew; but 
Griffith Gaunt was her old sweetheart : it seemed somewhat less strange and 
indelicate to go to him than tc the new one: so she turned her horse’s head 
towards Bolton ; but she no longer went quite so fast as she had gone before 
she felt going to either in particular. Such is the female mind. 

She reached Bolton at half-past eleven ; and now she was there, put a bold 
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face on it; rode up to the door, and, leaning forward on her horse, rang the 
hall bell. 

A footman came to the door. 

With composed visage though beating heart, she told him she desired to 
speak for a moment to Mr. Griffith Gaunt. He asked her would. she be 
pleased to alight: and it was clear by his manner no calamity had yet fallen. 
“No, no,” said Kate, “let me speak to him here.” 

The servant went in to tell his master. Kate sat quiet with her heart still 

eating, but glowing now with joy: she was in time then, thanks to her good 
horse. She patted him, and made the prettiest excuses aloud to him for 
riding him so hard through the snow. 

The footman came back to say that Mr. Gaunt had gone out. 

“Gone out? Whither? On horseback ?” 

The footman did not know, but would ask within. 

While he was gone to inquire, Catherine lost patience, and rode into the 
stable-yard, and asked a young lout who was lounging there whether his 
master was gone out on horseback. 

The lounging youth took the trouble to call out the groom, and asked him. 

The groom said “ No,” and that Mr. Gaunt was somewhere about the 
grounds he thought. 

But in the midst of this colloquy one of the maids, curious to see the lady, 
came out by the kitchen door and curtsied to Kate, and told her Mr. Gaunt 
was gone out walking with two other gentlemen. In the midst of her 
discourse she recognized the visitor, and having somehow imbibed the notion 
that Miss Peyton w s likely to be Mrs. Gaunt, and govern Bolton Hall, 
decided to curry favour with her; so she called her my lady, and was very 
communicative. She said one of the gentlemen was strange to her; but the 


‘other was Doctor Islir from Stanhope town. She knew him well: he had 


taken off her own brother’s leg in a jiffey. ‘“ But, dear heart, Mistress,” said 
she, “how pale you be. Do come in and have a morsel of meat, and a horn 
of ale.” 

“Nay, my good girl,” said Kate; “I could not eat; but bring me a mug 
of new milk if you will. I have not broken my fast this day.” 

The maid bustled in, and Catherine asked the groom if there were no 
means of knowing where Mr. Gaunt was. The groom and the boy scratched 
their heads and looked puzzled. The lounging lout looked at their perplexity 
and grinned satirically. 

This youth was Tom Leicester, born in wedlock, and therefore in the law’s 
eye son of old Simon Leicester; but gossips said his true father was the late 
Captain Gaunt. Tom ran with the hounds for his own sport: went out 
shooting with gentlemen and belaboured the briars for them at twopence per 
day and his dinner, and abhorred all that sober men call work. 

By trade, a Beater ; profession, a Scamp. 

Two maids came out together now; one with the milk and a roll, the 
other with a letter. Catherine drank the milk but could not eat. ‘Then says 
the other maid, “If so be you are Mistress Peyton, why this letter is for 
you: Masten lef it on his table in his bedroom.” 
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Kate took the letter and opened it, all in a flutter. It ran thus :-— 


“ Sweet Mistress, 

“When this reaches you, I shall be no more here to trouble you 
with my jealousy. This Neville set it abroad that you had changed horses 
with him, as much as to say you had plighted troth with him. He is a liar, 
and I told him so to his teeth. We are to meet at noon this day: and one 
must die. Methinks I shall be the one. But, come what may, I have taken 
care of thee; ask Jack Houseman else. But, oh dear Kate, think of all that 
hath passed between us, and do not wed this Neville, or I could not rest in 
my grave. Sweetheart, many a letter have I written thee, but none so sad as 
this. Let the grave hide my faults from thy memory; think only that I 
loved thee well. I leave thee my substance ; would it were ten times more; 
and the last thought of my heart. 

“So no more in this world, 
“From him that is thy true lover 
“ And humble servant till death, 
“ Grirrira Gaunt.” 


There seems to be room in the mind for only one violent emotion at one 
instant of time. This touching letter did not just then draw a tear from her 
who now received it some hours sooner than the writer intended. Its first 
effect was to paralyze her. She sat white and trembling, and her great eyes 
filled with horror. Then she began to scream wildly for help. The men 
and women came round her. 

“Murder! Murder!” she shrieked. “'Tell me where to find him, ye 
wretches, or may his blood be on your heads !” 

The scamp bounded from his lounging position and stood before her 
straight as an arrow. “ Fottow me,” he shouted. Her grey eyes and the 
scamp’s black ones, flashed into one another directly. He dashed out of the 
yard without another word. 

And she spurred her horse, and clattered out after him. 

He ran as fast as her horse could canter, and soon took her all round the 
house: and, while he ran, his black, gipsy eyes were glancing in every 
direction. 

When they got to the lawn at the back of the house, he halted a moment, 
and said quietly, ““ Here they be.” He pointed to some enormous footsteps 
in the snow, and bade her notice that they commenced at a certain glass door 
belonging to the house, and that they all pointed outwards. The lawn was 


_ covered with such marks, but the scamp followed those his intelligence had 


selected, and they took him through a gate, and down a long walk, and into 
the park. Here no other feet had trodden that morning except those Tom 
Leicester was following. “This is our game,” said he. “See, there be six 
footsteps ; and, now I look, this here track is Squire Gaunt’s. I know his 
foot in the snow among a hundred. Bless your heart, I’ve often been out 
shooting with Squire Gaunt, and lost him in the woods, and found him 
again by tracking him on dead leaves, let alone snow. I say, wasn’t they 
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useless idiots? couldn’t tell ye how to run into a man, and snow on the 
ground! Why you can track a hare to her form, and a rat to his hole,—let 
alone such big game as this with a hoof like a frying-pan—in the snow.” 

“ Oh, do not talk ; let us make haste,” panted Kate. 

“ Canter away,” replied the scamp. 

She cantered on, and he ran by her side. “Shall I not tire you?” 
said she. 

The mauvais sujet laughed at her. “Tire me! not over this ground. 
Why I run with the hounds, and mostly always in at the death: but that is 
not altogether speed; ye see I know Pug’s mind. What, don’t you know 
me? Ym Tom Leicester. Why I know you: I say, you are a good- 
hearted one, you are.” 

“Qh no! no!” sighed Kate. 

“Nay, but you are,” said Tom. “I saw you take Harrowden brook that 
day, when the rest turned tail; and that is what I call having a good heart : 
gently mistress, here, this is full of rabbit holes. I seen Sir Ralph’s sorrel 
mare break her leg in a moment in one of these. Shot her dead that after- 
noon, a did, and then biled her for the hounds. She'd often followed at 
their tails; next hunting day she ran inside their bellies. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Oh, don’t laugh. I am in agony.” 

“Why, what is up, mistress?” asked the young savage, lowering his 
voice. ‘Murder,’ says you; but that means nought. The lasses they cry 
murder, if you do but kiss ’em.” 

“Qh, Tom Leicester, it is murder. It’s a duel, a fight to the death, 
unless we are in time to prevent them.” 

“ A jewel!” cried Master Leicester, his eyes glittering with delight. “I 
never saw a jewel. Don’t you hold him in for me, mistress: gallop down 
this slope as hard as you can pelt ; it is grass under foot, and ye can’t lose the 
tracks, and I shall be sure to catch ye in the next field.” 

The young savage was now as anxious to be in at the death, as Kate was 
to save life. As he spoke he gave her horse a whack on the quarter with his 
stick, and away she went full gallop, and soon put a hundred yards between 
her and Tom. 

The next field was a deep fallow; and the hard furrows reduced her to a 
trot; and before she got out of it, Tom was by her side: “ Didn’t I tell 
you?” said he. “I'd run you to Peyton Hall for a pot o’ beer.” 

“Oh you good, brave, clever boy,” said Kate: “ how fortunate I am to 
have you. I think we shall be in time.” 

Tom was flattered. “ Why you see I am none of Daddy Leicester's 
breed,” said he. “I’m a gentleman’s by-blow, if you know what that is.” 

“T can’t say I do,” said Kate; “ but I know you are very bold and hand- 
some and swift of foot, and I know my patron saint has sent you to me in my 
misery, and oh, my lad, if we are in time—what can I do for you?—Are you 
fond of money, Tom ?” 

“ That I be: when I can get it.” 

“Then you shall have all I have got in the world, if you get me there ir. 
time to hinder mischief.” 
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“Come on!” shouted Tom, excited in his turn; and took the lead, and 
not a word more passed till they came to the foot of a long hill. Then said 
Tom, “ Once we are at top of this, they can’t fight without our seeing ’em. 
That is Scutchemsee Nob: you can see ten miles all round from there.” 

At this information Kate uttered an ejaculation and urged her horse 
forward. 

The first part of this hill, which stood between her and those whose tracks 
she followed, was grass; then came a strip of turnips; then on the bleak 
top a broad piece of heather. She soon cantered over the grass; and left 
Tom so far behind he could not quite catch her in the turnips. She entered 
the heather, but here she was much retarded by the snow drifts and the ups 
and downs of the rough place. But she struggled on bravely, still leading. 

She fixed her eyes earnestly on the ridge, whence she could cry to the 
combatants, however distant, and stop the combat. 

Now as she struggled on, and Tom came after, panting a little for the first 
time, suddenly there rose from the crest of the hill two columns of smoke, and 
the next moment two sharp reports rang through the frosty air. 

Kate stopped ; and looked round to Tom with a scared inquiring air. 

“ Pistols !” yelled Tom behind her. 

At that the woman overpowered the heroine, and Kate hid her face and fell 
to trembling and wailing. Her wearied horse came down to a walk. 

Presently up comes Tom. “ Don’t lose your stomach for that,” he panted 
out. “Gentlefolks do pop at one another all day sometimes, and no harm 
done.” 

“ Oh, bless you!” cried Kate; “I may yet be in time.” She spurred her 
horse on. He did his best, but ere he had gone twenty yards he plunged into 
a cavity hidden by the snow. 

While he was floundering there crack went a single pistol, and the smoke 
rose and drifted over the hill top. 

“ Who—op!” muttered Tom, with horrible sang-froid. ‘“There’s one 
done for this time. Couldn’t shoot back, ye see.” 

At this horrible explanation, Kate sank forward on her horse’s mane as if she 
herself had been killed ; and the smoke from the pistol came floating, thinner 
and thinner, and eddied high over her head. 

Tom spoke rude words of encouragement to her. She did not even seem 
to hear them. Then he lost all patience at her, and clutched her arm to make 
her hear him. But at that it seemed as if some of his nature passed into her 
down his arm, for she turned wild directly and urged her horse fiercely up the 
crest. Her progress was slow at ‘first; but the sun had melted the snow on 
the Nob or extreme summit. She tore her way through the last of the snow 
on to the clear piece, then, white as ashes, spurred and lashed her horse over the 
ridge and dashed in amongst them on the other side, For there they were. 

What was the sight that met her eyes? 

That belongs to the male branch of my story, and shall be told forthwith 
but in its proper sequence. 





ON WATCHING FOR THE NEXT THING. 


gn is reason to believe that some people never watch, so that their 
lives never contain any Next; things happen, and there is an end. It is 
doubtful if such persons could understand Cato’s soliloquy, or Hamlet’s. If 
they have any feeling about death, indeed, it must be that it is next—to 
nothing ; but probably they have none. Such people, however, even if they 
ever read, cannot be readers of any consequence; for the better part of the 
interest of reading lies in watching for the next idea. Let us, then, leave 
the consideration of pleasing these good folks till—next time. Their con- 
stitutional peculiarity will prevent their feeling the slight. But in the mean- 
while we may, in passing, compassionate them ; for theirs is in many ways a 
melancholy lot. They can never enter with zest into the higher mathe- 
matics. They can feel no joy in thinking of the infinite divisibility of 
matter. ‘They can take no proper interest in dissolving views or inex- 
haustible bottles. They could not possibly become absorbed in Fearne on 
Contingent Remainders, or astrology, or unfulfilled prophecy, or chess, or 
the kaleidoscope, or anything that comes Next. They must stick to their 
Last ; and, for my part, I would not stand in their shoes. 

It is plain, among other things, that the persons of whom we now 
speak could never, in childhood, have snatched the fearful joy which you 
and I have tasted upon being authentically told that we should die after 
It. This demands an acute apprehension of the Next—and they have 
none at all. They can appreciate no argument founded upon succession. 
They never enjoyed the spectacle of a file of soldiers coming round a corner, 
or a flight of birds coming up from behind a clump of trees; or even a flight 
of stairs ina proper manner. What could a man of this kind make of Jacob’s 
ladder? or of the paying out of the Atlantic telegraph, for that matter? 
It must surely have been a witness of this order who gave that ridiculous 
answer to the barrister’s simple question, which way the stairs ran. “One 
way they ran up, and the other way they ran down.” ‘To a properly con- 
stituted mind there are few objects of greater interest than a corkscrew, but 
the class of whom we speak could make nothing of such an instrument. 

To some lukewarm person who had never quite approfounded the subject 
we are, doubtless, indebted for the popular proverb, which informs us that 
the watched kettle never boils. Then, pray, what does it do? Are we to 
be told that a kettle is conscious, and has a will, or that the laws of matter 
are suspended? I will maintain, to my last cup of tea, that the singing of a 
kettle is unconscious, metaphorical ; and that watching one communicates no 
disinclination to come up 212° Fah. The proverb is either a parable or a 
jeu-d esprit—take your choice. If a parable, the Kettle is the Universe; 
which, to human eyes, is ever on the boil, never boiling; always growing, 
never full-grown. Or, again,—and this will please people who like a good 
moral—the kettle is the work in watching which the watcher neglects some 
plain duty; and, in that case, the meaning is, Leave your Kettle to the fire 
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underneath it, and go and do the next thing that lies handy. But there is a 
nextiness about this view of the subject, which throws doubt upon the kind of 
author to whom the proverb should be attributed. Taken as a metaphysical 
jeu-d esprit, the meaning is clear—we heard the same sort of thing from the 
Brazen iiead in the middle ages, you know. If you watch, the kettle never 
boils; it is either going to boil, or it has boiled. This is evidently the pro- 
duct of a mind like that which said the stairs ran up one way and down the 
other; and, unless it be taken as a pure jest, is a remarkable instance of 
human depravity. As a practical joke it may pass—it is like taking away a 
man’s chair when he is wanting to sit down; but otherwise it is the oub/iette 
of Consciousness. It is rubbing out the punctum stans, and destroying the 
Eternal Now. And what is the next thing? 

The nearest practical approach to this view of the case of the watched 
kettle is that of sleep that is watched for. Many of us know what it is to lie 
in bed, counting the hours, and watching for unconsciousness. Now, this is 
manifestly absurd of us. We are as bad as the man who said he would go 
and see in the glass how he looked with his eyes shut; or as the man who, 
keeping his pigtail behind, fancied he could see it by turning his head. These 
errors are founded upon misconceptions of the eternal nature of things, which 
are as plain to the meanest capacity as that you cannot have your cake and 
eat it; and the melancholy fate of the two men is well known. The man 
with the pigtail grew so infatuated with the chase, that the speed of gyration 
became unbearable, and he span to death: the Irishman tried so persistently 
to look into his own shut eyes, reflected in a mirror, that he at last fancied 
he had become a camera obscura, or a catoptric cistula, I forget which, and 
alienated all his friends by charging to be looked at. 

Well, you and I may, and, let us hope, shall, escape the fate of these men ; 
but we are quite as ridiculous when we watch for sleep. What we know is 
that we are not asleep, and that we want to be ; but it is impossible to know 
the fact, when the essence of being asleep is to not know that you are awake. 
If Dr. Wigan were right—if the two hemispheres of the brain could carry on 
separate lives, and hold different opinions, and argue with each other, ard 
convey different impulses to the motor nerves—then we might look forward to 
being asleep, and knowing it. But who would wish for a double-action 
brain, unless, indeed, he contemplated making a fortune by going about in a 
show, like a spotted baby, and then subsiding, upon his retirement, into 
becoming uniformity? Double consciousness might be agreeable at times, 
and under very complicated conditions, but it could never rank higher than 
throwing up two balls at a time for amusement. I would, myself, never 
trust a man who was Protestant with half his head, and Romanist with the 
other half; nor would the policemen, to say nothing of the street-boys, 
permit, in public thoroughfares, a man to stand in one spot all day long, with 
his right leg propelling him one way, and his left the other. Besides, if such 
a constitution were to be encouraged, what would become of Social Science 
You would have double columns of averages directly ; and how could you 
escape the return upon you, in a fresh form, of the insoluble problem of the 
three hodies? 
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“It is quite certain that the clown who said all he wished for in the world 
was to sit upon a gate and eat fat bacon for ever, made a mistake. In time 
he would have found himself watching for the next thing, and so on, in 
endless repetition, till he discovered, if any one interpreted him to himself, 
that he wanted both ends of the rainbow. In the Palais de la Verité of 
Madame de Genlis, there is a fairy, who, in the revenges of her jealousy, 
sentences her husband’s mistresses to all manner of fantastic punishments. 
One of them, a very vivacious girl, she condemns to an apparently endless 
stay in a country made on purpose, consisting entirely of level grass, smooth 
green sea, and cloudless sky bending over. Unless the poor creature had 
been rescued she would have gone mad, watching for something to be next. 
There are situations in life when the passion of watching has made the 
mind like a voice that has reached the sensitive note—it grazes the brink of 
the next, which seems as if it must come. One's feeling in such a case is 
almost one of madness, if there be much suspense. A rapid, seemingly 
endless succession of nexts is capable of giving the same feeling, of maddening 
the mind; but, also, of soothing it. Who does not know what it is to look 
over the side of a vessel, and watch the swift-following waves, or the swift- 
following bubbles of the foaming track, with a feeling that if the line were 
broken, if one single next were missed, it would be madness, despair, and 
infinite darkness, as if the world must at that moment end? I have done it 
myself, till it seemed as if my heart would stop beating, and with it the great 
pendulum of God, which beats time for heaven and earth, if the pace of the 
current were broken. So, again, with a field of waving wheat, or blowing 
grass, or a mass of woodland bent bya great even wind. It has seemed to me 
as if no note of passion, no shriek of agony, or shout of joy—for either would 
do—could be strong enough to express sympathy with a meadow of butter- 
cups tossed and retossed by the wind. If that should be the last undulation 
— if the golden flowers should wave no more! A feeling as of drowning, as of 
sense half-submerged in a fall fathoms deep through silent water, comes over 
me—there is, already, a singing in my ears, and a mist before my eyes—the 
time is, in reality, only a part of a second, but it seems an zon till the next 
wave comes. But it as come—they move, they laugh, the golden billows— 
the pendulum of God has not stopped beating—it is not yet the day of 
nothingness and silence. It is at such a moment as this that the horizon 
strikes the eye afresh with a sense of infinity. Oh that I had wings like a 
dove, for then would I flee away, and in the pulses of an endless flight there 
would be something to silence the beatings of my heart! 

If there are readers who can remember nothing in their own moods, of 
which this is a very faint copy, there are, I must think, but few who will not 
be able to recall something like it in connection with music. Have you 
never felt as if the close of some exquisite strain of harmony must be followed 
by something, or that your heart must that moment cease to beat? No man 
can see God, and live, might the rapt soul say; but what remains but that I 
should see Him, and die? And then there is the beating sound in the ears, 
the half-moment of watching, scarcely conscious, with a feeling as if some 
monstrous bird, blacker than a thousand midnights, were sweeping up, up, up, 
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from the underworld behind, to darken all, and end all, if nothing comes. 
And nothing comes. But these 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
dc not pass without being remembered ; sometimes we can recall them at 
one bound of thought; and then— 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
We have all heard of the “ rustic”—rusticus expectat—who is represented 
to be waiting till the river has run past him. But the human mind never did 
really conceive such a rustic. Wordsworth says, you know (L£ssay on 
Epitaphs), that “there never was a child who, standing by a stream, did not 
wonder where it came from, and where it would go to.” If such a child 
there were, he would, of course, be father to the man (if such a man there 
really is, and I fear I have hinted as much) who never watches for the next 
thing. But there are, in truth, perhaps few children, perhaps none, who 
have not felt what we may call the transient madness, the hysteric passion, of 
watching for the next thing. Some have felt it, as adults weakened by fever 
have felt it, on merely looking at the dancing spangles of a chandelier ; 
others in looking at a tree, the top of which just peeped over the gable of a 
house-roof ; or at the swift-rising moon. The tree seems as if it must grow 
higher that instant; and what then? what will not happen? The moon, as 
if she must climb swiftly up to a given mark, and then up to another, and 
another—and what will be the consequence? what will not be the consequence ? 
A passage in a well-known poem of Wordsworth’s, in which the dropping of 
the moon behind a cottage-roof is followed by a suggestion of the death of 
his Lucy, may help to redeem this kind of phantasy from contempt in the 
minds of my readers—if any—who feel that it is too trivial to be worthy of 
a thought. But, indeed, nearly all men, in highly-wrought moods, have sen- 
sations which are analogous. It was not a child, a weakling, or a fantastic 
person, into whose mouth the same poet put words such as these—he was 
only a man in love :— 
The clouds pass on ; they from the heavens depart : 
I look—the sky is empty space ; 
I know not what I trace ; 
But when I cease to look, my hand is on my heart. 


Thou Eglantine, whose arch so proudly towers 
(Even like a rainbow spanning half the vale), 
Thou one fair shrub, oh ! shed thy flowers, 
And stir not in the gale. 
For thus to see thee nodding in the air, 
To see thy arch thus stretch and bend, 
Thus rise and thus descend, — 
Disturbs me till the sight is more than I can bear. 
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“The man,” Wordsworth continues, “who makes this feverish complaint, is 
of giant stature, and could dance in iron mail.” But this is what love has 
brought him to! Love, who “has been a villain since the days of Troy and 
Helen ; who caused the fall of Paris, and a good many more.” 

There are times when a quick succession of nexts is found merely soothing ; 
but they are times of reactionary languor, when there is not left force enough 
to watch; when what we attend to is the rhythm only. Thus, we may find 
the ticking of a clock soothing—indeed, to mention this is commonplace. But 
what a dreadful effect may be produced upon the mind by the sudden cessation 
of the ticking of a clock, when once a certain experience has been gone 
through! Who that has counted the beatings of a pulse, or listened to the 
flutterings of a breath, watching for the next, and the next, and the next, and 
coming at last to the one which has no next, can bear, without agony, to hear 
a watch or a clock stop ticking, or to hear any rhythmical sound cease suddenly ? 
Reader, one of the most horrible moments of my life was a moment in which 
the rhythmical noise of a common saw, heard over the parapet of a bridge in 
London, stopped suddenly, when I was listening for it. In the distance, the 
sound was softened ; it had a sough with it, which reminded me, not too pain- 
fully, of the sound of human breath; but when it ceased, I thought I could 
bear no more in this world, and longed to be that moment taken away. Of 
course the emotion of that moment was imported from my recollection of z 
moment of which it was the symbol ; but I think the sudden cessation of any- 
thing with a deat in it was always a terror to me. 

The fact is there are some of us who have too much nextiness in our com- 
position. “Can you draw an inference?” said Coleridge to the clown. 
“Yes, sir,” says the clown, “a cartload of ’em!” That is the way with you 
and me: we are too eager to draw our cartload of inferences; and when we 
find the inferences will not be drawn, we suffer. No man can live into the 
middle of next week. Respect the almanack. How can you possibly have a 
whole twelvemonth at once? There is this peculiarity about the Next 
Thing, remember—that it is sure to come, whether you watch or not. And 
what a blessing there is in certainty! What relief in the thought that some- 
thing must happen! We know the difficulty, nous autres, of holding in check 
our tyrannical, habitual, mood of passing-on. Every second of time in our 
experience throws out a pontoon bridge to the next. We live by a clock 
that has two sets of hands on the same dial-plate: one is right, and the other 
is always too fast. Our twelve o'clock is twelve-and-something-short-of-one- 
o'clock. This depends upon congenital peculiarities of course—we cannot 
wholly help it, and why should we try to? Still it is painful to have to con- 
fess, for example, that the longest musical key-board ever made to a piano 
appears too short tous. It isso. Looking at a piano the other evening, in 
a dreamy mood, I was afresh struck with a sense of the truncated or arrested 
appearance of the series of black and white keys—of course they stop when 
they must. “It is a nice one, isn’t it?” said the lovely mistress of the instru- 
ment, bending her fair head over the cabinet of sweet sounds. ‘“ Imperfect,” 
said I, lazily. “ Dear me, where, Mr. Browne?” she inquired. “The key- 
board,” I replied, “is not loag enough.” “Why,” she resumed, “ it’s full 
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compass—they do not sell them larger—how many octaves would you have ?” 
“ How many?” said I, “ millions! When you get to che last, there ought to 
be one next to it; and one next to that.” “ Dear me!” said the lady, “ it 
would be like the picture in the Vicar of Wakefield—you could not get it into 
the room!” “No,” said I, “it needn’t be—you might have it round. 
Music-stools are always made to turn on an axis; so it would be easy to play 
upon.” “Oh, Mr. Browne!” said this beautiful girl, “you are joking—think 
how giddyI should be!” “ Then,” said I, “ let it go straight on till it comes 
to a stop; let it shade off into Space! There is plenty of room in the 
universe. People talk about wanting room for this, that, and the other, when 
extension is unbounded! [I lay it down as a first principle that nothing ought 
ever to leave off!” “Oh, Mr. Browne!” said my friend, “ what next ?” 

We do not expect a lady to be logical, so I did not press the point. Nor 
did I recommend her to read that great Christian Father who believed that at 
the Resurrection of the dead all bodies would be of a round form, because that 
was the only perfect figure. His private character may have been, and indeed 
was, virtuous ; but he reasoned in a vicious circle. If everything is supposed 
globular, and the globes are all concentric, the intelligence, placed outside, sees 
no question of next. But movement in a circle does not satisfy the mind which 
has once been fascinated with the charm of indefinite nextiness. I have 
often thought I should like to be lifted up on the wings of some huge, hovering 
bird, to such a height that, looking down, I could see the billows of the ocean, 
dark-green curves fringed with white, chasing one another, on and on, in an 
everlasting round. But there is always an unsatisfactory feeling comes over 
me when I picture to myself the last wave seething up to the same spot again, 
like the imaginary ship in the catechism of geography. It seems so foolish of 
it—as bad as a comet, which has always appeared to mea stupid form of 
being, for coming back again: would not.a billow of any spirit watch his oppor- 
tunity and go off into space, gradually changing the parabolic inflection of the 
start into a straight line? That is my feeling. Hence, I love better to think 
of the sea as a great plane, on which the white coursers run an endless race. 
Rough are their manes in the blowing south, and on they go, multitudinous 
in music. Never shall we, who stand on the shore, see one of them again. 
When #his is gone, this in which dip the feet of the children, we shall see— 
the next. And always, and always, the next. How long shall we watch? 

Mattuew Browne. 


Oso 
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A JOURNEY REJOURNEYED. 
(Concluded from page 63.) 


“ WANDERED along the green fields one morning, opposite the 

waste mountain, and soon came to a shallow green dell, in the bottom of 
which ran a brawling little stream. It was like many a dell I had seen 
in Scotland, with a thicket of small, slender, girl-like trees, where the path 
crossed it: it was like finding a bit of home in the midst of abroad; like 
wandering in a strange house, in a dream, you know, Lizzie, and all at once 
coming upon your own room nestling in the middle of it. And I felt a 
fanciful pity for the little stream which was hurrying away over its stones 
so fast, nearer and nearer to some terrible slope and headlong fall into the 
valley below, ere it reached which it might be ‘ pouldered all as thin as flour,’ 
in its downward, stayless rush against the steep opposing air.” 

Here followed another pause, and James sat staring into the fire, which 
had reached the peaceful condition of middle age—all in a glow without 
flame. Again the wind made arush at the window and died away. I 
remember it so well, because I saw James start and listen as if it reminded 
him of some sound he had heard in the wild Alps. It roused him from his 
reverie, and set him talking again. ‘Turning to Lizzie, he said :— 

“T wish I could make you see one of those wildly-grand visions. But 
I cannot, and it troubles me that I cannot.—I wish I were rich, Lizzie, to 
take you all there. If I were, you should be carried in a chair, as many 
ladies are. It would be jolly !” 

“Yes, that it would, thank you, James,” answered Lizzie, with a smile that 
left her lip quivering. “But when I die, I shall, if God will let me, take 
Switzerland on my way; and I daresay I shall see it all the better so.” 

None of us answered this. And after a moment’s sad pause, James went 
on. 

“T left this village with regret. Our landlord was a decent fellow, and the 
people there did not bore you to buy. But it would be as unfair to judge the 
Swiss by those met upon the ordinary tourist-routes as it would be to judge 
Scotchmen by the wandering specimens who, representing themselves as 
having failed in the ‘tuitional line,’ go about among their countrymen in 
London, infesting them into the purchase of steel pens, which they don’t 
want, at double their value, protesting all the time against charity and 
obligation. 

“ But I don’t want to talk now about anything but the mountains, and the 
impression those creatures made upon me.—lIt isa pity I am so little of a walker. 
What wonders I might have seen! But you know ever since that attack 
last winter, a few miles on tolerably level road is all that I can manage. So 
when I resolved to cross what they call the Wengern Alp into the next 
valley, there was no way to manage it except on horseback. The mare on 
which I made that day’s journey—let her name be known—she was called 
Mattie by my kind, half-witted guide, whom I hope to meet again—would 
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carry me safely from the garret to the cellar of any house in London, where 
the stair was wide enough. At least I shouldn’t much mind trying her— 
throwing the reins on her neck too. But, indeed, that is the only safe 
way. 

“TI started on a fine August morning, and zigzagged for hours up the hill 
opposite that I had ascended before ; at first in short-—vandykes, mightn’t I say, 
Jane ?—then in longer stretches and gentler slopes of ascent; and then back to 
the vandykes again; now through pine-woods, now along the edge of steep 
descents, and now along the green slopes of hill-sides. Climbing at last a 
green shoulder, much torn with rain-torrents, 1 suddenly found myself face to 
face with the mass of the Jungfrau from the valley to the Silverhorn. I could 
have fallen on my knees before it. That moment I cannot describe. Great 
clouds crept like pigmy imitations across the front of the mighty real, which 
towered one rock from its base of precipices up to its crown of snows. And 
as the rock towered, so its streams fell—in snow from its snow-crown, in 
water from the caverns of its outspread glaciers; as if the great bald head 
sought such hair as it could find to cover its nakedness. And ever and anon 
you might hear the fall of one of its snow-streams thundering from some 
jagged solitude, which in the space before you might look but a rent in the 
mountain, or scar upon its rough face. For the avalanches are just streams of 
snow, now slipping down an inclined plane, presenting from a distance the 
strange contrast of a slow-creeping river mantled with the foam of a furious 
haste—sometimes falling sheer over a precipice, a cataract of snow, not, like a 
river, to gather its force and flow on, but to rest hurtless and silent as death 
at its foot. One which had been pointed out to me from the other side of 
the valley, a thin thread dropping far away in the mystery of mountain- 
tortuosity, we found lying a triangular mass of whiteness, a huge heap at the 
foot of the Jungfrau. 

“T stood and watched the torrents that rushed ceaseless from the cold 
mouths of the recumbent glaciers. I saw them dilate and contract by the 
measure of three as they fell; as if some mighty, not yet dead heart within 
drove, in pulsing beats, the arterial blood of the mountain from a wide wound 
in its rugged side. 

“ Now the clouds would gather and half wrap the great thing in their folds, 
as for an appointed time the weak and evanescent can always obscure the 
strong and the lasting ; and over their swathing bands would appear the giant 
head of the all-careless mountain. Now they swallowed her up, and she 
retired equally careless into the awful unseen. I turned my back upon her 
and descended towards the valley. 

* A steep green slope, which we first scrambled up and then rode along ; 
the first of a shower ; big cattle, each with its big bell on a broad belt round 
its neck, glooming through the rain; faster and faster descent of rain-drops ; 
the water running into my boots; steeper and steeper descents ; fog, through 
which nothing but the nearest objects can be seen; a more level spot of 
grass, with rocks sticking through it in every direction, and haggard old fir- 
trees standing half dead about a stream running over the rockiest of channels 
and down the steepest of descents not to be a succession of waterfalls, banked 
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everywhere by this green grass—the whole making up one of the two places 
I saw where I would build a house ;—singing women ; a glass of brandy at a 
roadside inn; the Eiger hanging over us through the fog, fearfully high and 
fearfully overhanging, like nothing I can think of but Mount Sinai in the 
Pilgrim's Progress ; a scrambling down: rocky stairs; and then, through the 
mist, that for which I have brought you all this way in the pouring rain—the 
sharp-edged, all but perpendicular outline of the Wetter-horn, close in front 
of our faces—nothing but a faint mass and a clear edge—the most frightful 
appearance by far we have yet seen. I would not for a month’s sunshine have 
lost that sight. IfI could draw at all, nothing would be easier than to let you 
see it, as it rushed from the earth through the mist into the sky. A single 
line, varying in direction, yet in the effect nearly perpendicular, seen through 
a grey mist—that is all. And all I can say is, Jt was terrible ; and there is 
little good in saying anything, except your saying is your friend’s seeing.” 

“T see it,” each of us cried. 

“ Well,” returned James, “it was just a thing you might dream. No 
detail—only an effect. But, alas! next day, when we were all dry, air, and 
mountain, and I, it was so different. The Wetterhorn—and it just strikes me 
that it must have been named on such another afternoon as that on which I 
saw it first-—the next day, I say, The Horn of the Tempest had retired into the 
hollow of the air ; showed not its profile only, but its whole countenance, and 
yet stood back, and looked nothing remarkable—far lower, exceedingly less 
imposing. Without being an illustration, it yet reminded me of those fine lines 
of Shelley—you must not forgive the cockneyism in the third line, although I 
don’t believe he meant to leave it so; and you may see the line ought to end 
with a rhyme to storm :— 


The Apennine in the light of day 

Is a mighty mountain, dim and grey, 

Which between the earth and sky doth lay ; 

But when night comes, a chaos dread 

On the dim starlight then is spread, 

And the Apennine walks abroad with the storm. 


“ And this brings me to a question I have thought a good deal about. I 
don’t think I have yet found more than the half of the answer. ‘ Why do the 
mountains look such different heights at different times?’ It is easy to say that 
the cause lies in different conditions of the atmosphere. Very probably— 
at least sometimes. But still why, while the angle of elevation remains the 
same upon the eye, should the mountain look different heights? It leads me 
up to a wide field which I cannot enter now, for you would be wanting me 
to go home before I was half across it.” 

“ Do go on, James,” we all said. 

“ No,” answered James. “It would be too metaphysical besides. I only 
say one thing: I am certain that the aspect in which the mountain looks 
highest is the truest as to height. Nor can any arrangement of clouds make 
a mountain look higher than it is, or produce an unreal and exaggerated 
impression of it. But it is marvellous what a difference a few streaks of 
cloud laid horizontally across the face of a mountain can do to lift its head up 
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in the brain. And that has nothing to do with the atmosphere between. A 
judgment of the distance has certainly everything to do with the estimating of 
the height of a mountain, and the state, of the atmosphere has much to do 
with forming such a judgment ; but I am not speaking about estimating at all, 
but about feeling. Here is a little bit bearing on the subject which I wrote 
in my pocket-book at Thun :— 

“ « Looking across this strange little town to the opposite hills last night, I 
thought them lower than Glencoe, or Ben Nevis, or Snowdon—that is, I 
almost came to that as a conclusion. Now I see them with clouds across 
them, and they look twice the height they looked before. Take my Ram 
from Morven, and set Ben Nevis and the two sides of Glencoe and Ben 
Cruachan in a range on his back, and you would have something like the 
height as well as something like the aspect of the range in front of me. But 
it would not impress you so at once, although one of these tops is twice the 
height of Ben Nevis, and more. Why do we not see them higher then? 
Just because the camera obscura of our minds cannot get its lens all at once 
adjusted to the facts. And there is another reason: away to the left, in a 
land of cloud, invisible to-day, but yesterday nearer to all appearance and 
clearer than those before me now, lie, like the flocks of a giant shepherd-king 
sitting on the circle of the earth, the white-fleeced mountains, whose very 
calm looks like a frozen storm, and the highest of which is nearly twice as 
high as the highest of those in front of me now. —You will forgive the repe- 
tition. I read this to show you how I thought about the varying impression 
of height when I was amidst the mountains——I am satisfied just of that one 
thing, that, so far from a false impression being possible, no accumulation of 
atmospheric aids to impression can ever generate a feeling correspondent to the 
facts. Meantime, I have not yet seen a mountain high enough to content me. I 
should like to see the Himmalayahs. Shall I ever look on one whose top goes 
far enough up amongst the stars to please even my dream-moods? Would 
those fearful mountains in the moon satisfy me, I wonder? Somehow or 
other, shall not even our fancies be filled one day ?” 

James here making a pause— 

“ Read usa little more out of that pocket-book, won’t you, James?” said Maria. 

“T think I have given you everything worth giving you about the 
mountains,” he answered; “and I won't talk about anything else to-night. 
Well ”—turning over the leaves of his book—* here is another passage which 
I don’t mind reading if you don’t mind listening to it. After mentioning 
the tiger-skin glacier, as I called it, my note goes on thus: ‘Soon we saw 
another greater glacier—These were the garments of the Jungfrau, and the 
lady looks very fierce and lovely ; and the wind over her clothes smells of 
no sweet spices, but of cold, beautiful death. This glacier was precipitous, and 
seemed to come pouring over the sharp edge next the sky, as like white water, 
with dim glints of green in it such as cataracts often have, as anything motion- 
less—motionless as the face of a dead man—could look. All its forms are 
of waves and wildly-driven waters; yet there it rests, It thinks, it dreams of 
what a rush it would make down that mountain-side, if only the frost would 
let it go. 
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“ ¢ And now I have seen the maiden in her night-attire, walking in her 
sleep. You would not know her from an intensely white cloud—cold white 
—up there in the sky, over the edge of the near, lofty ridge. 

* * # x % + * * 

“ ¢ How shall I convey an idea of the prettiness of the valley below? It is 
like playing at the country—like the kingdom of the dolls. It reminds me 
much of the impression produced by Sir Philip Sidney’s descriptions of 
nature in the Arcadia. From the stream which runs along the bottom 
of the valley rise, with much, though varying steepness, and with all sorts 
and sizes of gently-rounded irregularity, the greenest expanses of grass that 
heart can desire, up to the foot of an absolute wall of rock, over which in parts 
look the snow-peaks from afar ; and yet they are so near that they are as part 
of the furniture of your house. If you saw the grass in a picture, you would 
object to it as badly painted, because too velvety, too soft, too delicately 
green. It seems as well-kept and mown as a lawn, and all studded over 
with neat little brown houses, some for men and women and children, some 
for cows and calves, some for goats and kids, all built in much the same 
fashion, all pretty wooden boxes with overhanging eaves.’ The brown earth 
shows nowhere. All is grass lawn. Indeed, these lower valleys produced 
upon me the impression of too much neatness, of obtrusive tidiness—as if the 
Swiss people were the little children whose fathers and mothers, giants up 
amongst the rocks, had sent them down to play here, out of the dangers of the 
mighty games going on up there in the cloudy regions. The whole was so 
pretty as to produce a sense of pettiness. And down upon this gentle, neat, 
book-pastoral, stare the fruitless hills—no, nothing in nature stares—gaze the 
fruitless hills; or rather, above it they rise, never looking down; rise like 
the God of the hopeless, who sees, or could see, but heeds not. They are 
terrible creatures, these mountains. They never love, never have any 
children ; stand there in the cold, and the wind, and the snow, crawled 
over by the serpent-glaciers, worn and divided by the keen grinding saw 
of the long-drawn torrents: they feel nothing, they hope nothing. But 
glorious are the rivers that come down from their glaciers, sweeping blue 
and bank-full through the lovely towns of the land; and glorious are the 
mountain-thoughts—the spiritually-metamorphosed reflection of themselves— 
they raise in the minds of men. 

# * % % * * x * 

“ «As I stood this evening and gazed at the glaciers, I thought I saw, 
through the slow clouds over them, streaks that were not of cloud. And 
straightway out dawned the mountain. Higher and higher parts appeared, and 
higher and further off still. Such a mingling of cloud and mountain! ‘If I 
could only see that height cleared! And it was cleared; and therewith the 
hint of a further dwarfed it. And nothing of all this show was quite after my 
anticipation of mountains and their peaks, but grander; less showy, and more 
imaginative. How it all changed and changed! And the highest points never 
appeared at all. And then when the blue heaven came, it dwarfed them all.’ ” 

* * * * * * « * 


Here James closed his note-book. 
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“ Weren't you very sorry to leave the mountains, James?” 

“ Not in the least. They are not for every-day wear. I think almost 
I was relieved when I got upon a gooa space of level land again. I am not 
sure that they weren’t too much for me, always so high, and so rugged, and 
so lonely. It certainly was a pleasure to see the horizon far off again. They 
didn’t leave me room enough, perhaps. But I cannot quite tell. And, besides, 
I have not left them. I have them in me.” 

“That is how you have brought them home to us, James,” said Lizzie, 
in a tone which he thought sounded weary; though, if it was, it must have 
been from too much pleasure. 

“Well, you had better dream about them now, Lizzie,” he said, “ for it is 
time I left you in peace.” 

And he rose to say good-night. 

But do just tell me one thing: Did you goon a glacier at all ?” said Maria. 

“Only in the most humble fashion—just trod on the tail of one creature 
that comes down into the bottom of the valley like a dragon of the cold, 
daring the summer and the torture of the soft wind. It was strange to walk 
over the rough snow on its surface, or rather gravelly ice, for it was just like 
rough salt for fish-curing, and feel the warm wind blowing in your face, as, 
looking up the steep-sloping ravine, you gazed at the splintered pinnacles 
of the ice, with the light shining green through them. On the tail you could 
walk, but along the rugged back up there, there was no passing. It looked 
just like a multitude of alabaster slabs set up on end.” 

“Was the colour of the ice really green or blue?” I asked. 

“T will tell you where there was no doubt of the blue,” he answered. 
“They have cut out, for the sake of poor things like me, a small winding cave 
into this glacier, entering on the level of the ground. Maria would shriek 
with delight at the blue of that ice-cave. What matter that human hands 
made the cave? No human hands could make, no human fancy invent that 
blue. The very air that filled the hole was blue. And it grew bluer and 
darker blue as you went in—such a transparent, liquid, lovely blue! bluer 
than any sky twice condensed, and yet as clear. It was a delight for an 
angel, that blue! And there was water running through the roof and 
along the floor; and the walls were so clean, and smooth, and cold, and 
wet! How delicious that cold after my hot walk! And when I turned 
to come out, there stood my companion with the face of ‘one that hath been 
seven days drowned ’—the ruddy cheek and lips purple, and the white very 
ghastly. So likewise I looked to him, he said, for the blue changed our 
cheer. And the sunlight was again welcome as I walked back, sucking a 
lump of the glacier ice.” 

“You have not said one word about either of the young men that went 
with you, James, till this minute.” 

“No. I have expressly avoided it, because, if I had begun, I should have 
gone on bringing them in; and I didn’t want to say a word about anything 
else till I had got the mountains off my mind. Right good fellows they 
were, and are, and we got on capitally. But I’ve told you enough for once, 
and have tired out poor Lizzie. Good-night.” 
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“ Go and open the door for him, Jane,” said Lizzie. 

And if I had not written too much already, I should have liked to tell you a 
dream Lizzie had that night. But I won't. I say good-night myself instead. 

If you would like it, I may tell you more about James and Lizzie 
another time. 
+ Good-night. Gerorce MacDonatp. 





CIVITAS DEI. 


ty. roads are long and rough, with many a bend, 
But always tend 
To that Eternal City, and the home 
Of all our footsteps, let them haste or creep 
That city is not Rome. 
Great Rome is but a heap 
Of shards and splinters lying in a field 
Where children of to-day 
Among the fragments play, 
And for themselves in turn new cities build 


That City’s gates and towers 
Know nothing of the earth’s all-famous flags ; 
It hath its own wide region, its own air. 
Our kings, our lords, our mighty warriors 
Are not known there. 
The wily pen, the cannon’s fierce report, 
Fall very short. 


Where is it? Tell who can. 
Ask all the best geographers’ advice. 
"Tis builded in no valley of Japan 
Or secret Asia, nor in isle unfound 
As yet, nor in a region calm and warm, 
Enclosed from every storm, 
Within the magical and monstrous bound 


Of polar ice. 


Where is it? Who can tell? 
Yet surely know, 
Whatever land or city you may claim 
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. And count as yours, 
‘ From otherwhere you came, 
d Elsewhither must you go ; 
B Ev’n to a City with foundations low 
y As Hell, with battlements Heaven-high, 
"? 


Which is eternal ; and its place and name 
Are mystery. Wiuiam ALLINGHAM. 
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THE BOURGEOIS OF PARIS. 
S Recs death of M. Dupin I’ainé has been said by the current press of last 


month to have deprived the Bourgeoisie of Paris of its chief representa- 
tive. He is quoted as the successful Bourgeois par excellence ; the middle- 
class man of men. It was he, says “ our own correspondent,” who placed 
the Citizen King upon the throne; and, true to his principle, he still did not 
hesitate to show chivalrous adhesion to the family of “ Mr. Smith” in the 
luckless year 1848. What then, we may ask (for we are uncommonly igno- 
rant !) is that bonne bourgeoisie of which Dupin l’'ainé was the type? Answer, 
O immortal shade of Honoré de Balzac! You have been truly called the 
social historian of that fertile eighteen years of constitutional monarchy—the 
laureate, as it were, of the Citizen King. You painted with that fine pitiless 
pen—so short in the stump and so sharp in the nib—all the solid sense, the 
petty prudence, of the shopkeeper; all the far-reaching astuteness of the great 
financier. You gave us the portrait of the accumulating post-master of the 
country town; you told us how he added metre to métre and hectare to hectare 
in the bald vicinity of that well-known Ville de Campagne. (We passed a 
dozen such in the old days of posting from Paris to Geneva, and very dull 
days these were, chiefly diversified by the reading of novels and the eating of 
walnuts, as we trotted ceaselessly along the interminable pavé between rows 
of fruit trees.) You it was, O most untiring artist, who, shutting yourself up 
for weeks of feverish energy, created Eugénie Grandet, the timid provincial 
heiress of hard-saved thousands, and Ursule Mironet, whose gallant betrothed 
sat outside her window-sill with his legs dangling into the street, that all the 
village might testify to his irreproachable courtship. You gave us wretched 
Pére Goriot, and unpleasant Cousine Bette, and many another more. It is 
true, Honoré de Balzac, that you were fond of occasional excursions into the 
society of the ancienne noblesse ; but methinks your aristocracy was ever some- 
what stagey. It was with /a bonne bourgeoisie, its ideas, hopes, fears, and 
(especially its pecuniary) aspirations, that your pen was ever most truly at home. 
The way in which you would turn the French middle-class man inside out 
and upside down had in it something really terrible. Not a cranny of him 
was left unsearched, not a sou could he keep in his old stocking but you knew 
it was there. Madame’s little plans for marrying her pretty daughters, and 
her little cheateries to adorn her darling boy for courting the heiress, were all 
known to you. You took inventories of people’s motives just as you took 
inventories (and such accurate ones!) of their household furniture ; and that 
not exactly in an unkindly spirit, but because you saw the majority as they 
were, and could not choose but paint them in their own true colours. And as 
you were by far the greatest life painter of the French people—less romantic, 
less ideal than the only other writers who can by any possibility be compared 
to you—George Sand and Victor Hugo—so, great Honoré de Balzac! you 
sleep amidst the generation which you portrayed. You rest upon that hill of 
Pére la Chaise, overlooking Paris from the east; below you lies the grey 
abyss of the metropolis, its long mass broken by ancient towers and spires ; 
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around you are the sculpturesque, the floral alleys, peopled by their countless 
dead—the men of the days of Louis Philippe, of whom so many have been 
gathered in ripe or in middle age to the silence of the grave; of whom the 
remaining veterans yet linger like leaves upon the trees in November, about to 
fall before the blast. 

Those were the days when the bonne bourgeoisie was pre-eminent ; when it 
passed laws and gave banquets, and conducted great operations, and avoided 
war. In the first days of the Empire it was comparatively at a discount. The 
Emperor was compelled to rely upon the army and the Church, and snubbed 
the Gallic representative of John Gilpin, who cherished such fond and 
dangerous reminiscences of the sound of his own voice upon the platform and 
the neat periods of his own pen in the newspapers. But with settled peace 
and Free Trade the comfortable middle class is regaining its position and 
making its influence felt. Every successive visit to Paris shows one more and 
more of the teeming vitality, the intellectual aspiration, the solid comfort of 
French middle-class homes. 

I think of one household well known to me. It is situated in the extreme 
end of the Faubourg St. Honoré; the master such a comfortable, burly speci- 
men of mankind. He has, indeed, German blood in his veins, which gives 
him perhaps that jolly exterior; but he is a thorough Frenchman for all that; 
could not speak a word of English a few years ago, and has not got very much 
farther than “ Yes, my dear,” as it is. He has a professional enployment; a 
quiet wife, tall, stout, slightly lethargic perhaps, but extremely clear-headed 
and determined ; and three children, two boys and a girl—Henri, Edouard, 
and Héléne. And his wife has a—O cie// such a mother! Such a clever, 
intriguing, flattering, well-got-up old woman. Madame Croque Maitaine’s nose 
was to hers as a blunt hatchet to a sharp penknife. And this old woman 
dines every Sunday of her life with her son-in-law; and her daughter treats 
her with a deference which is wonderful to behold. How she comments on 
the set of Héléne’s hair, and listens to Henri’s scholarship; and how per- 
tinaciously she spoils Edouard; and how ceaselessly her little bright eyes 
twinkle under her false front, her gay ribbons, and are evidently looking all 
the while for something to the advantage of her daughter and her daughter’s 
family. She has a son too; an unmarried avocat, who is the apple of her eye. 
He is at least five-and-thirty; has a pale, highly intellectual face, and looks 
all over like a direct inspiration of Alfred de Musset. I doubt this avocat’s 
behaviour ; I need not further particularize, but I do not think he would be a 
nice young man to introduce to my cousins at Richmond. But this I willsay 
for him, his behaviour to that undying old woman is with me a subject of 
constant admiration. He does not live with her; O dear no! But he meets 
her every Sunday at his sister’s. When he enters the room, he walks straight 
up to her and says, affectionately, “ Bon jour, ma mére,” and kisses her cheek. 
His mother looks at him with admiring eyes, and really her face improves 
under the emotion ; she thees and thous him, and represents playfully that he 
is a bad boy for not having seen her during the previous week; and con- 
trives to bring in a soupcon of reproach because he does not marry and settle. 
N.B., if that young man of the school of Alfred de Musset does marry and 
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settle, it ought to be with some young lady with sufficient strength of mind never 
to require confessions from un Enfant du Siecle; and if he should find such a 
young lady, sufficiently pretty, excellently well dressed and well dowered, and 
gifted with that astonishing and even, to us English, incomprehensible mixture 
of fundamental morality and immense savoir-vive (I mean wideawakeness, and 
I put it in a parenthesis because I am well aware that it is not good English—but 
there is really no better translation), then I am not at all sure that M. Il’Avocat 
may not after all make a very good husband. There is a certain delicacy and 
tenderness in the man’s original nature (spoilt though it be), as evinced by his 
respectful affection to that undying old woman. ind of this be sure—when he 
does seek his bride, it will be his mother who will find him just the right one ; 
it will be she who will go with unerring sagacity into the preliminary negotia- 
tions, who will be lynx-eyed to the interests of her darling Gustave. She will 
caress and flatter the fiancée, and wind the rich old banker, her papa, round 
her thumb as much as it is possible to wind a rich old French banker 
round anything. I hope that in return the future Madame Gustave (whose 
name will probably be Clementine-Sophie, or Henriette-Louise) will treat 
her with the same respectful affection as the avocat now exhibits; and, like 
him, never quit her on the Sunday evening without kissing her wrinkled 
cheek, with a “ Bon soir, maman.’ 

When I compare the family life of these excellent people with that of the 
corresponding class in England, I see certain marked differences. The 
external courtesy of their family relations almost amounts to ceremony ; the 
Sunday dinner is an affair of many courses; it is served at six, and all three 
children dine with their elders, carefully arranged in best bibs and tuckers. 
Mamma, of course, only helps them as she thinks fit; and an admirable rule 
is observed, namely, that no child need sit longer at table than it can behave 
well. If it feels (as children will) an irresistible inclination to stretch its little 
legs, or to explode in a series of noises of doubtful pleasantness to elder ears, 
it may get up and go,—and come back! I have seen Edouard, whose toes 
dangle some twelve inches above the parquet when he sits at table with grown- 
up folks, get pretty well through the potage, the douillie, and two other dishes. 
The staple of his infantine wants being supplied (he sitting all the while as 
grave as a judge in his frilled pinafore), I have seen him fidget his shoulders, 
and lean his head suspiciously towards his sister Héléne, who nudges him 
admonishingly. Edouard opens his little mouth with a sort of gasp; our 
attentive guest thinks it is certainly all up and that he is going to disgrace 
himself in public. No such thing; mamma at the side of the table has seen it 
all; she bestows on Edouard a faint wink—mild remonstrance combined with 
a due proportion of maternal sympathy. Héléne, quickest of little girls, gives 
Bébi a gentle shove off his chair, and all three children disappear and relieve 
their pent-up feelings. Half an hour passes; the dinner has proceeded on 
its elaborately winding way; a pudding and a great dish of preserved 
fruits make their appearance. The door opens, and the three children, silent 
as ghosts, the last rays of laughter flickering over their demure little faces, 
flit back to their places. Mamma and papa, extremely well-bred people, make 
no remark ; it is an admirable rule in their little family that children should 
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be seen and not heard. But grandmamma is detected helping Edouard to 
pudding in addition to his fruit; and M.l’Avocat cracks more nuts for 
Héléne than papa thinks at all wholesome. Henri, thus neglected, squeezes 
up to his mother and whispers a long conversation into her ear. The stout 
lady looks quite handsome as she listens to her boy. So with dessert, &c., 
everybody's tongue is a little loosened, and papa plunges into questions about 
Sir Cobden, the most admired of men among /a donne bourgeoisie. THe also 
puts a string of questions about certain dissenting congregations in England ; 
for he is a French Protestant, belonging to the Oratoire and M. Coquerel’s 
congregation, which has affinities with English dissent rather than with the 
Established Church. His wife’s family, be it understood, are all nominally 
Catholics, but the children are being educated in their father’s faith. 

I once met at this house (and they were the only guests out of the family 
that I ever did see there) two very interesting women. They had been 
schoolmistresses, and had retired on their savings. Mademoiselle Cament 
and her sister were somewhat strict Catholics—the only time I ever called 
on them I noticed in their sa/on a large, full-length portrait of an ecclesiastic, 
all scarlet and purple, some high dignitary in the south of France, who had 
been their personal and intimate friend. But they were connected by ties of 
long friendship with our dourgeois household, and entertained a true respect 
for its excellent master, These ladies were very different from one’s ordinary 
idea of French women ; much graver and weightier ; like people who had had 
a career and heavy moral responsibility. ‘They were more than middle-aged ; 
well but quietly dressed. One was stout and fair: she employed her hard- 
earned leisure partly in gratuitous teaching, going twice a week to take classes 
at a professional school for young girls. 

Various other specimens of even more genuine Jourgeoisie also occur to my 
mind. ‘There was the brilliantly clever Madame Lisier, whom we met at 
Nice one winter, seeking a warmer climate for her sick son, Emile. Madame 
Lisier came from Amiens, where her husband was a merchant. Though quite 
of the middle class in station and breeding, her maiden state had owned a De. 
Mademoiselle Caroline Desanges had been her original name; and poor 
Emile, trembling on the verge of the grave, never could endure to be called 
simple Lisier ; he signed himself Emile Lisier-Desanges, to which title he had 
indeed by French custom a right. I can see his mother now, in her grey 
alpaca gown: a neat Frenchwoman enough, but utterly provincial in the cut 
of her clothes and in the form of the little pink bows in her cap. She had 
delicate, clearly cut features, small bright eyes, a straight nose with a slight 
ridge. She had what I must fain call a literary mania—a way of breaking 
out in brochures of all shapes and sizes. Now it was slavery—the cause of 
the oppressed African ; now it was Fourier, adapted to the moral requisitions 
of the Catholic Church (for she was pious, in a strange and highly metaphysical 
sort of way, holding on firmly enough, and yet in a mode that irresistibly 
reminded one of the vernacular definition of “clinging by the skin of your 
teeth”). Anon she would furtively publish some mysterious pamphlet, in which, 
if one looked very deep for it, might be dug up dangerous political allusions. 
In these she delighted, be it said, with the thrill of thinking herself on the very 
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verge of a modern Jettre de cachet ; though if the Emperor had chanced to light 
on her pamphlet, he would probably have lighted his cigar with the cover, and 
failed to notice the threatening allusion to his dynasty. Nevertheless, Madame 
Lisier would upon occasion give even the (imperial) devil his due, and say, 
in a whisper, “ After all, to do that gentleman justice, he has remontée La 
France.”. Madame Lisier understood English, at least could read it, and was 
startlingly well up in various of our modern movements; knew all about 
ragged schools, for instance ; had plans for lending-libraries and penny banks, 
to be established at Amiens when Emile should be well. Alas! poor boy! 
he was never destined to be well any more. Day by day he faded, drooped, 
and died. He sleeps upon the borders of the blue Mediterranean. His good 
mother humoured his fancy to the last: on his tombstone she placed a little 
marble cross, and his name—‘ Emile Lisier-Desanges, agé de 20 ans; priez 
pour lui.” The childless mother returned to Amiens. M. Lisier is well 
to do, and does not need to stint her liberalities. She did not give up life 
in despair; she busies herself in charities, some of which are carried out 
under the sanction of M. le Curé, and others are, oddly enough, inspired by 
the very last new lights that have dawned on her active intellect. Only last 
month I got a pamphlet by the French post, signed by her nom-de-plume, 
Camille Vogeot. It was printed in a large type, with copious foot-notes. 
Its title-page bore a large imprint; nothing less than L’Humanité, Sa Passée ; 
Son But ! 

But to return to generalities. The Bourgeois de Paris is a bonne béte ; and 
well is it for political tranquillity that he is, for’ collectively he is gigantic 
in his proportions, and, were it otherwise, he might prove a many-headed 
monster. He is fully self-conscious of his own importance, whether as a pillar 
of the State or a corner-stone in the social fabric. He isa grand enfant ; he 
wants petting and humouring ; but his views are not ambitious, and it is not 
difficult to gratify his wishes. He is alive to all the pleasures of physical 
enjoyment; and he studies ses aises with the determination of a man who 
expects to find the means ready to his hand. Paris is his native soil; its 
atmosphere is peculiarly adapted to his constitution ; it affords the thousand. 
and one little sources of amusement which he understands and appreciates, and 
without which he would inevitably die of ennui. 

Who, having seen the succession of Dominical trains de plaisir running 
between Paris and Versailles during the bright summer months, will not at once 
recognize the contented smile of the rotund and honest bourgeois, as, “ dressed 
in his Sunday’s best,” he offers his arm with marital pride, to the hand- 
somely-got-up lady, who, having shared his financial cares and taken her part 
in the domestic details during the week, can afford to unbend with him on 
his Sunday holiday? Off they trot together with the air of people who 
have earned their treat, and the conviction that it is as necessary to them at 
their food. 

A day snatched from the tumult, the pressure, and the hurry of the 
Faubourg St. Denis, is naturally spent by the Paris bourgeois among the 
greenest spots he can reach within a convenient circuit. Whatever his feel- 
ing about royalty, he is somehow, and as if in spite of himself, attracted to 
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some of the regal sites which surround his gay capital. Thus, on the hebdo- 


madal festival— 
————the day of prayer, 
When the spruce citizen, wash’d artizan, 
And smug apprentice, gulp their weekly air— 


whether we resort to Meudon or Neuilly, St. Germains or Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau or St. Cloud, especially when that national marvel of which he is so 
proud—the Great Fountains—is exhibited, we are sure to find the Bourgeois de 
Paris numerously represented. Even St. Denis, though lugubrious and solemn, 
a very rag-shop of kings, numbers the Bourgeois de Paris amongst its 
most frequent visitors. At bottom, he has no more objection to find himself 
among the regal effigies and sculptured tombs which crowd this Mausoleum of 
Monarchs, than to slide over the polished pargueterie, to view his spherical 
proportions in the lofty mirrors, or to gaze around him in secret admiration of 
the gilded ceilings which enshrined these same sovereigns while they lived. It 
is only now and then—when his blood is up and his enthusiasm is fired by 
the recollection that, if a bourgeois, he is also a citoyen—that he takes a mis- 
chievous pleasure in throwing this gilded upholstery out of window and 
making bonfires of thrones and state-carriages. 

The relaxations of the dourgeois are various, but they are characterized by 
a wholesome simplicity. His excursions are always within reasonable limits, 
and if he cannot compass a little trip, including a snug dinner a /a carte, 
with a demie bouteille, at the suburban restaurant, he is scarcely less contented 
with a promenade in his beloved Jardin des Plantes, a drive in the “ Bois,” 
or a stroll through the Champs Elysées, with a halt at the “ Cafés Chantants,” 
where his applause is always vociferous, for he piques himself on his connoisseur- 
ship. Perhaps he may be fascinated by the performances of the “ Enfants 
Courageux ” or tickled by the ridiculous colloquy of the learned cats “ Mitis et 
Rodillard,” or the antics of Polichinel; or he may make some profound medi- 
tations on the gullibility of human nature as he passes from one to the other 
of those various and attractive forms of petty gambling which abound beneath 
these populous avenues. Such are a few of the sights and scenes open to the 
leisure of the emancipated Bourgeois de Paris, and they are but a few. On the 
gay Boulevard, along the arcades of the brilliant Palais Royal, in the glittering 
Café—the attractive galeries vitrécs, and, above all, within the Salles de Spec- 
tacle, or the Promenade Concerts, who so joyous, so happy as the dourgeois ? 
He holds up his head in the magnificent galleries of the Louvre, for by long 
use his taste has been unconsciously cultivated into an admiration for their choice 
contents, and he looks upon museums, palaces, and public gardens as proprietés 
in which he is at least a shareholder. Paris is Ais Paris; it is the pivot on 
which he turns and the point in which all his ideas centre. His primary idea 
of a river is that which forms his J/e de Ja Cité, and if by any accident he 
found himself at Lyons, and were told that the bridge on which he. stood 
crossed the Rhone, ten to one he would naively remark, “ Ah, in Paris it is 
called the Seine.” But he is not much of a traveller; indeed we can 
scarcely fancy he could exist if uprooted from the Lutetian soil and separated 
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from the fibrous ties of association and habit which make him one with it. 
We have not yet spoken of the theatres, but his attachment to these, in turn 
with the other attractions which render Paris his paradise, is one striking 
feature in his physiological diagnosis. The extent to which the bourgeois is 
reconciled to royalty may be estimated by the delight with which he welcomes 
the return of the “15th of August,” and the intense interest with which he 
enters into the grand military and other spectacles, and, above all, the illumina- 
tions and fireworks which distinguish the Féte Napoleon. It is a grand gala- 
day for the bourgeois, the bourgeoise, and the youthful scions of his house. Two 
Sundays in one week! S’en donne-t-il! So it but be a fine day, the bourgeois 
is in a good humour with the Emperor, with himself, with everything, 

We have been speaking of the well-to-do business man, who, being com- 
fortably off, has emancipated himself from his former active part in the 
drudgery of the counter and the desk, and is enjoying the fruits of his industry. 
He sometimes meditates on the darling scheme of his life, that of retiring 
to a delightful little farm in the country—not too far from his cherished 
Paris—of buying a small bit of land rather larger than a pocket-handkerchief 
which he can call “ ma terre,” or, still better, two such pieces, of which he can 
then complacently discourse as “mes terres,” and feel himself in the envied 
position of a landowner. The bourgeois always has some such vision floating 
before his eyes, and until he has dearly bought his experience of country life, 
with its manifold troubles, and the fatal blunders to which he must necessarily 
fall a victim, nothing will convince him that it is not the most charming phase 
of existence in this best-of-possible worlds. 

While the simple good faith and the genial Jonhommie of the bourgeois 
inspire us with a certain respect for his character, there is a ridiculous side 
to it, which the clever satirists of his own national press have seized upon and 
rendered with an admirable degree of appreciation. The upper ranks of this 
class, however, are a fairer mark for the aim of the critic. ‘The weak point of 
the parvenu financier is his bumptiousness, and his often visible efforts to ape 
those with whom neither his position nor his education entitle him to frater- 
nize. Mboliére’s model still holds good in many respects; and it is quite 
sufficient inducement to the modern Jourdains to adopt any practice, however 
unaccountable, if they can but be persuaded it is the custom with “ people of 
quality.” Thus the ennobled épicier assumes the airs as well as the costume 
of the grand seigneur, adopts the customs of “the Faubourg,” and by putting 
himself into a false position, brings discredit and ridicule upon a class whose 
respectability is above proof, and which has its own honourable and _recog- 
nized place in the social and political community. 

We record our personal experience of an instance which illustrates some- 
thing of this feeling. We were acquainted in Paris with M. le Baron et 
Madame la Baronne Dent-de-lion, a worthy, excellent couple, and Anglomanes 
to the tips of their nails (Anglomanie was the fashion in Paris at the time we 
speak of). Whenever we were invited to see them, a thé a [Anglaise was 
provided for us—such tea!—and a plat de mufins au beurre was sent in from 
the “ Patisserie Anglaise” in the Rue Royale—such muffins! Poor souls! it 
was very touching ; the “tea equipage ” was such a queer imitation of the real 
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thing, and the whole attempt was so evidently a failure, although to us such a 
very simple affair, that it was scarcely possible to repress a smile at the convic- 
tion under which the good Baron and Baronne laboured, that their English 
tea-table was a success. Many pleasant, chatty evenings did we spend in 
that charming little boudoir, au premier in an imposing hotel of the Rue Miro- 
mesnil; many a time and oft have we sat listening to the characteristic anec- 
dotes of the bourgeois baron, and the equally unmistakable remarks of his 
wife. And while we listened we looked round us and took inward note, 
which we certainly had then no idea of printing, of the sky-blue walls and 
ceiling of that elegant, tent-shaped, octagonal retreat, each angle being covered 
by a thik, twisted, gold-coloured silk, which reached from the floor to the 
centre of the domed ceiling, and terminated in a large knot, whence depended a 
classical gilt lamp with an octagon white-biscuit shade, on which were subjects 
in transparency, a soft, agreeable light being thereby diffused through the room. 
All round the wall, ran a low ottoman with soft spring cushions covered in 
sky-blue satin, and the window was draped with rich hangings to correspond, 
between which were seen beautifully-embroidered lace curtains. In front of 
this window stood a gilt trellis-work stand containing china pots of choice 
scented flowers, among which appeared a glass globe of gold fish. The parquetrie 
of the floor was polished like a table, and in the middle of the room was a 
square carpet of Aubusson tapestry. A small but costlily inlaid table stood 
beneath the lamp, and as soon as the tea vas removed, Joseph, the old concierge, 
was wont to replace the various little nick-nacks which are usually found on 
drawing-room tables; a few white and gilt chairs with satin cushions were 
round the table ; in each compartment of the wall hung one of Raphael’s “ Hours 
of the Night,” beautifully painted and framed in rich and appropriate style. The 
white, polished marble mantelpiece was of Louis Quinze form, and the polished 
steel stove, fender, &c., were lighted up with a brilliant coal fire, while above 
stood a large chimney-glass with Louis Quinze brackets for three wax candles 
on either side. To reach this room we passed through antechambre, salle-a- 
manger, and salon, all decorated becomingly, and rich in gilding and satin. 
Every Tuesday morning Madame la Baronne held a /evée, from two to half- 
past five, according to the intimation on a circular card sent round to her 
friends at the commencement of the season; and every Thursday evening, 
from half-past eight to eleven, there was “ réception.” We often attended these 
meetings, and found the rooms very full: on such occasions it was a bright, 
gay scene. 

Being summoned rather unexpectedly from Paris, and wishing to make our 
adieus to these good, kind people who had shown us so much friendship and 
hospitality, we took advantage of a leisure hour to pay a visit in the Rue 
Miromesnil. It was Wednesday, consequently not a privileged day. 

“It does not matter,” said we to Joseph, who scratched his head and 
seemed sorely puzzled to know how he should act for the best. “ You know,” 
we continued, “ how intimate we are with the family, they will make no diffi- 
culty about seeing us.” 

“ But,” drawled Joseph, only half convinced and evidently under the pres- 
sure of his instructions, “ Madame never receives visitors on other days.” 
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“ The case is urgent,” we persisted ; “we leave to-morrow.” 

“ You go to-morrow? Ah! that is different, I will show you up.” And 
he led the way upstairs. 

The grande entrée was locked; he tried a concealed door, it was fastened 
within ; Joseph knocked ; “ Who is there?” inquired a voice from within. 

Apparently, he understood the unlocking of the door, which followed, to 
convey a permission to enter, for he not only walked in himself, but ushered 
us in, and before we had time to consider our position, it was too late to 
retreat. The ¢ab/eau which was before us at once revealed the blunder we had 
committed, and the unpremeditated glance which the mortified Baronne shot at 
us told us it was irreparable. What would we not have given for a trap-door 
just at that moment! The Baronne, however, with the tact of a woman— 
above all, 2 Frenchwoman—immediately recovered her aplomb, and motion- 
ing us to a queer-looking rush-seated chair, begged we would give ourselves the 
trouble to sit down in it. The Baron repeated his lady’s request, and we took 
advantage of the silence which followed to explain the motive of our sudden 
appearance. Madame, though disconcerted, contrived to maintain her com- 
posure, and, as the conversation proceeded, we had leisure to reconnoitre the 
premises. We at last felt sure we were in the same Joudoir as on the jours de 
réce ption, but the whole aspect and character of it were so metamorphosed, 
that it was as difficult to recognise it as its owners. Three sides of the 
octagon were by some contrivance, essentially French, evidently folding and 
removable, and being thus removed, the doudoir, no longer octagonal in form, 
became an oblong, half of which was a bedroom, not in the tidiest condi- 
tion. The delicate blue satin and gilding was covered up with brown holland, 
and the aristocratic chairs and sofas were wearing their pinafores. The elegant 
Aubusson carpet—a work of art—was removed, and a cheap and rather shabby 
moquette replaced it, covering up even the inlaid floor; all the little elegant 
bagatelles, which bespeak taste and luxury—as long as they are supposed to 
form the ordinary entourage of a woman—had disappeared, until they should 
be wanted to play their part once more in the periodical domestic farce; and 
instead of the silver-gilt waiter, the urn, and the array of exquisite Sévres 
cups, a blackened chocolate pot stood on a torn piece of paper beside two 
mugs of delf, from- which the Baron and his wife had been taking their 
preliminary breakfast. 

It seemed as if the magician’s wand had passed over the scene, and there, 
was almost a ghastliness in the unexpected change. It contained a moral 
revelation which was uncomfortably suggestive. One never likes to find 
things altogether different from what they have seemed, and this feeling was 
not diminished when we turned our attention to the couple who sat before us 
in their déshabille. Monsieur sat by the fire in a dressing-gown, leather cap, 
and slippers, perusing the Siecle, while Madame, more active, was availing her- 
self of the opportunity to clear out an old drawer. Her attire was not put 
on by the dimpled fingers of the Graces, for she was still in curl-papers, and— 
shall we reveal your sacred arcana, O, ye cubicular Penates !—her features 
were half concealed by the borders of ..... a nightcap! It was plain we 
had put our foot in it—not the nightcap, but the intimacy ; there was no hope 
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of ever retrieving the gaucherie—how could we look her in the face again, after 
having caught her in bonnet de nuit! Even the bluff Samuel Johnson regarded 
this portion of his toilet as too delicate to admit of allusion, and, as our readers 
will remember, almost savagely reproved Boswell for attempting to make a 
note of his practical ideas on the important subject. “ Sir!” said he, ina tone 
that admitted of no rejoinder, “ posterity shall never know whether or not 
I wore a nightcap.” How then could we expect Madame la Baronne to 
overlook such a maladresse? ‘This was the overwhelming thought that passed 
through our mind and rendered us timid and reserved, as we stammered out 
our answers to her voluble remarks; in fact, we were far more embarrassed 
than our hosts, and took our leave as soon as we decently could. 

Will our English readers believe that this embarrassing incident never caused 
the slightest change in our relations with the famille Dent-de-lion? On our 
return to Paris our acquaintance was resumed on precisely the same footing 
as before; we were again invited, and we again assisted at those sparkling 
little soirées in the identical—what shall we call it?—hybrid boudoir-chambre 
@ coucher. Monsieur le Baron presided as usual in his stylish Aabit habillé, 
and Madame, who never looked more charming, or less like her true self, 
welcomed us with an air which almost persuaded us we had been the victims 
of a delusive dream. The boudoir itself was even more hardened in its bare- 
facedness than either: the blue satin walls, which we knew were only sham, 
looked as firm as any other part of the dwelling; the pictures hung on with 
the greatest effrontery, and even the boiling silver kettle shared in the general 
sang froid. To this day we are at issue with ourselves as to whether there 
qwas any bedroom behind the scenes at all. 

The superficial character, or rather habits of life, of the middle-class 
Parisian are almost idiosyncratic; we doukt whether there is anything to 
match it in any other nation. ‘These worthies contrive to make and maintain 
an appearance wholly disproportionate to the means by which it is produced ; 
their very houses are constructed on a system which admits the principle, and 
aids them in cheating the closest observer: it becomes at last so natural to 
them, that they are, in fact, always acting a part without knowing it, and it 
cannot be said to imply any insincerity in their dealings. 

We remember being much struck with the readiness at expedients we 
observed in the several propriétaires of appartements visited by us on the 
occasion of our first visit to Paris, many years ago. Having noticed a con- 
spicuous yellow placard* hanging over a porte cochére, inscribed with a transla- 
tion for the benefit of the English, as follows : 


Larges and smalls garnisheds apartments to let presentely, ¥] 


we entered, and after surveying the premises, proposed to treat for them, only 
requiring that an ottoman should first be re-covered, as there was a large be- 
spillment of oil upon the cushion. On the fropriétaire demurting, on the 
ground that we need not use it, as there were plenty of fauteuils in the room, 


* Tn Paris a yellow placard indicates a furnished, and a white one an unfurnished 
tenement to let. 
+ Grands et petits appartements meublés a louer présentements, 
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we observed that even then it would not do; as, supposing we could reconcile 
ourselves to anything so unsightly, what should we do with it when visited by 
our friends? : 

“QO! if that’s all, mon Dieu, it is a very small matter. Some one rings: 
before going to the door throw a shawl over it,” rejoined he, to our infinite 
amusement. It was curious to find a man so immediately prepared for an 
emergency. 

On another occasion, an attractive premier, or rather a portion of a premier, 
in the Rue de Rivoli, took our fancy, and would have exactly suited us but for 
one objection—a door of communication between our sa/on and one we did 
not wish to hire. 

“ Ah! parbleu! that is nothing at all! nothing. That door shall disappear 
in the twinkling of an eye! You have only to go and take a little turn, and 
when you come back the door shall be gone,” said the voluble concierge, to 
whom we pointed out the difficulty. 

To our surprise, the concierge kept his word ; and when we took possession 
of our quarters, so neatly was the offending aperture concealed, that it was 
impossible to say exactly in what part of the wall it had been: the 
paper with which it was covered exactly matched in colour and age that 
round the rest of the room; and we began to feel, that for aught we knew, 
there might be trap-doors and sliding panels in any part of the premises, 
simply masked with a little bit of paper. 

A more characteristic incident was one which occurred under similar 
circumstances: we subjoin it as showing the shifts to which these same 
middle-class Parisians have recourse, and to which they owe the polished 
exterior they contrive to establish on the hollow foundation of a slender 
income—an income often augmented by the sale (sub rosé) of those elegant 
little articles ,of fancy work which pass to superficial observers for the idle 
pastime of an easy and luxurious life. 

We observed to the owner of a suite of rooms we were hiring, that we 
should require carpets, as the winter was coming on. 

“ But there is one, messieurs et dames,” replied he, with a most complaisant 
bow, at the same time indicating a small square, scarcely larger than a 
“* descente de lit” under the dining-table, the floor being paved with stone. 
We remonstrated that it was uncomfortably small for a dining-room, though 
it might serve to keep our feet off the flags; but we should want them in the 
other rooms. 

“ Ah! you find it so?” rejoined he with surprise. “ It is not enough for 
you! But if Madame would arrange,” said he, turning to the lady, “it is 
very simple. Madame cannot occupy all the places at once. When Madame is 
at table, she shall have her carpet in the dining-room ; when Madame retires to 
her drawing-room, she shall have the carpet on the hearth; and when Madame 
goes to bed she shall take her carpet into her bed-room.” Concluding with an 
imperturbable “n’est ce pas?” as if to clench our consent <o his ingenious 
scheme. 

Can we be surprised that this superficial character should mark the dealings 
of the Bourgeois of Paris, when we remember that singular incident in the 
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Grand Chateau of Fontainebleau, which marks the passage of the Rio Bour- 
geois. One of the costliest corridors in that palace of palaces is decorated 
with a series of the most exquisite. medallions ever manufactured in china; 
they are of Sevres production, and the subjects represent all the historical 
events which have made Fontainebleau famous. These medallions, however, 
are neither more nor less than dessert plates; and it is a curious fact that the 
Citoyen King had them framed into a decoration for the walls of this vesti- 
bule, whence they can at any time be removed by the withdrawal of two 
screws, and restored to their original destination on the table! 

Of the Bourgeois de Paris,in some of the other. phases of his Protean 
character, we may be induced to treat at some future time. We should like 
especially to call him up before our readers in his proud—we will not say 
bumptious—position as one of La Garde Nationale. It is then we see him 
expand and develop into the full-blown citoyen,—it is then we become aware 
of his moral proportions, and, above all, of his moral importance, as seen 
through his own spectacles. It represents him at the culminating point of his 
military aspirations, and makes him feel entitled to a share “ dans toutes les 
gloires de la France.” 

Cirovenne B—— 


——.08400-——. 


THE EARL O’ QUARTERDECK, 
A New Oip Batuap. 


TH! wind it blew, and the ship it flew ; 
And it was “ Hey for hame! 
And ho for hame!” But the skipper cried, 


“‘ Haud her oot o’er the saut sea faem.” 


Then up and spoke the king himsel’ : 
“ Haud. on for Dumferline !” 

Quo the skipper, “ Ye’re king upo’ the land— 
I’m king upo’ the brine.” 


And he took the helm intil his hand, 
And he steered the ship sae free ; 
Wi the wind astarn, he crowded sail, 

And stood right out to sea. 


Quo the king, “ There’s treason in this, I vow ; 
This is something underhand ! 

’Bout ship!” Quo the skipper, “ Yer grace forgets 
Ye are king but o’ the land!” 


And still he held to the open sea ; 
And theveast wind sank behind ; 
And the wast had a bitter word to say, 
Wi’ a white-sea-roarin’ wind. 
VOL. I.—NO. II. 
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And he turned her head into the north. 
Said the king: “ Gar fling him o’er.” 

Quo the fearless skipper: “It’s a’ ye’re worth! 

Ye'll ne'er see Scotland more.” 






The king crept down the cabin-stair, 

To drink the gude French wine. 
And up she came, his daughter fair, 
And luikit ower the brine. 








She turned her face to the drivin’ hail, 
To the hail but and the weet ; 

Her snood it brak, and, as lang’s hersel’, 

Her hair drave out i’ the sleet. 













She turned her face frae the drivin’ win-— 
“What's that ahead ?” quo she. 

The skipper he threw himsel’ frae the win’, 

And he drove the helm a-lee. 






“ Put to yer hand, my lady fair! 
Put to yer hand,” quo’ he; 

“‘ Gin she dinna face the win’ the mair, 

It’s the waur for you and me.” 








For the skipper kenned that strength is strength, 
Whether woman’s or man’s at last. 

To the tiller the lady she laid her han’, 
And the ship laid her cheek to the blast. 








For that slender body was full o’ soul, 
And fhe will is mair than shape ; 

As the skipper saw when they cleared the berg, 
And he heard her quarter scrape. 







Quo the skipper: “ Ye are a lady fair, 
And a princess grand to see; 

But ye are a woman, and a man wad sail 

To hell in yer company.” 








Senetinentoad 











She liftit a pale and a queenly face ; 
Her een flashed, and syne they swam. 

“ And what for no to heaven?” she says, 

| And she turned awa’ frae him. 













But she took na her han’ frae the good — helm, 
Until the day did daw; 

And the skipper he spak, but what he ae 

It was said atween them twa. 





















‘“ AND THE SKIPPER HE SPAK, BUT WHAT HE SAID 
IT WAS SAID ATWEEN THEM TWA.” 


See page 146. 
















































The Earl 0 Quarterdeck. 


And then the good ship, she lay to, 
With the land far on the lee ; 
And up came the king upo’ the deck, 

Wi’ wan face and bluidshot ee. 


The skipper he louted to the king: 
“Gae wa’, gae wa’,” said the king. 

Said the king, like a prince, “ I was a’ wrang, 
Put on this ruby ring.” 


And the wind blew lowne, and the stars cam oot, 
And the ship turned to the shore ; 

And, afore the sun was up again, 
They saw Scotland ance more. 


That day the ship hung at the pier-heid, 
And the king he stept on the land. 

“« Skipper, kneel down,” the king he said, 
“ Hoo daur ye afore me stand ?” 


The skipper he louted on his knee, 
The king his blade he drew: 

Said the king, ‘“‘ How daured ye contre me? 
I’m aboard my ain ship noo. 


“T canna mak ye a king,” said he, 
“ For the Lord alone can do that; 
And besides ye took it intil yer ain han’, 
And crooned yersel’ sae pat! 


“ But wi’ what ye will I redeem my ring ; 
For ance I am at your beck. 

And first, as ye-loutit Skipper o’ Doon, 
Rise up Yerl o’ Quarterdeck.” 


The skipper he rose and looked at the king 
In his een for all his croon ; 

Said the skipper, “ Here is yer grace’s ring, 
And yer daughter is my boon.” 


The reid blude sprang into the king’s face— 
A wrathful man to see: 

“The rascal loon abuses our grace ; 
Gae hang him upon yon tree.” 


But the skipper he sprang aboard his ship, 
And he drew his biting blade ; 

And he struck the chain that held her fast, 

But the iron was ower weel made. 
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And the king he blew a whistle loud ; 
And tramp, tramp, down the pier, 

Cam’ twenty riders on twenty steeds, 
Clankin’ wi’ spur and spear. 


“ He saved your life!” cried the lady fair ; 
“ His life ye daurna spill!” 
“ Will ye come atween me and my hate?” 


Quo the lady, “ And that I will!” 


And on cam the knights wi’ spur and spear, 
For they heard the iron ring. 

“ Gin ye care na for yer father’s grace, 
Mind ye that I am the king.” 


“T kneel to my father for his grace, 
Right lowly on my knee; 

But I stand and look the king in the face, 
For the skipper is king o’ me.” 


She turned and she sprang upo’ the deck, 
And the cable splashed in the sea. 

The good ship spread her wings sae white, 
And away with the skipper goes she. 


Now was not this a king’s daughter, 
And a brave lady beside? 

And a woman with whom a man might sail 
Into the heaven wi’ pride? 
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A HIDDEN TREASURE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


I DO not think they could have found a better place to hide in if they had 

searched over all the Continent. To be sure it was a place where travellers 
go, but not in crowds ; neither is it a dangerous class of the community which 
frequents, or rather which darts down for a day upon Mont Saint Michel, 
and hurries over the castle, and is off again in hot haste for fear of the tide. 
I will tell you about Mont Saint Michel presently, but in the meantime it 
may be better to tell you who it was who was hiding there. It was Mrs. 
Mildmay, who was once so well known in the match-making world, whose 
pretty daughters did so well, and made such good marriages—and Nora, the 
last of that fair flock. Mrs. Mildmay was not the least in the world what 
is called a manceuvring mother. She had no time to carry her girls about, 
or exhibit them at public places, or put them up, as people say, in the market. 
Possibly these horrors were unknown to her, even in conception; but cer- 
tainly she had not leisure to carry them into practice. The girls were not 
beautiful, and they had very little money—but they all married at eighteen, 
with a curious similarity which sometimes occurs in families. Naturally people 
smiled when Mrs. Mildmay complained, as she sometimes did, of this 
singular run of luck, and grumbled over the loss of her children. She cried 
at the weddings: but then it is part of a mother’s ré/e to cry—and the world 
in general, and the men without exception, concluded her a hypocrite, and 
envied her wonderful good fortune and success in getting rid of her 
encumbrances. One thing, however, which made it appear as if Mrs. Mild- 
may after all might possibly mean what she said, was the way she behaved 
about Nora. Nora was the youngest, light and lithe, like a tall lily, with hair 
of that Titian colour which has lately become so popular, and great eyes, in 
which the tears lay so near the surface, that the least touch brought them 
down. She was not lively nor gay, to speak of, except on very rare occasions ; 
but she was tender-hearted, and moved by any appeal to her sympathies 
which did not come from the legalized authorities. Thus, she was not by 
any means too angelical to rebel when laws were made that she did not 
approve of, or when Mrs. Mildmay was struck with the curious whim of 
having her own way, and not her daughter’s, which happened now and then. 
But let anybody appeal to her from outside, and immediately the big drops 
would gather in Nora’s eyes, and all her tender soul be moved. She was the 
kind of girl who might fall in love off-hand, without two thoughts about it— 
and fight. and beat half a dozen mothers for her ten minutes’ attachment. 
And she was the last of all the flock, and the poor woman, who had brought 
them all up to be other people’s wives, began to look forward with horror to 
the prospect of being left all alone. She thought to herself, if she could but 
save the last—if she could but keep her sweet companion a little longer, until 
the time when Nora should have “ sense,” and be able to exercise that impos- 
sible suffrage which the fathers and mothers somehow seem to believe in, and 
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make a good choice. Perhaps, in the depths of her heart, poor Mrs. Mildmay 
hoped or dreamed that she herself might somewhere light upon the not 
altogether impossible son-in-law who would be a son to her, and spare her a 
little of her daughter. Such futile dreams do linger in the corners of the female 
mind long after it ought to have learned better. Anyhow, Mrs. Mildmay 
was like the queen whose princess was to be all safe if she could but be shut 
up in a tower, and kept from all possibility of intercourse with old women 
spinning, until she had passed her eighteenth birthday. It was not old women, 
but young men of whom Nora’s mother was afraid ; but she thought foolishly 
that she would feel safe if she had only tided over the perilous boundaries 
of that eighteenth year. 

- And of course everybody knows how little she went out that last winter ; 
how she kept poor Nora shut up, to her intensest indignation, and such sym- 
pathy on the part of her emancipated contemporaries, that schemes of forcible 
rescue were discussed at innumerable teas, over the five o’clock bread-and- 
butter. And then Mrs. Mildmay went abroad, the heartless woman; not as 
other people do, to places where a poor girl could have a little amusement— 
but to poky places where. tourists go, and artists, and antiquaries, and travellers 
of that description. She was so good to Nora, that the girl would have been 
in transports of gratitude, had she not been, as she was, an injured woman, 
kept in the background by a cruel parent. Nora did not make the journey so 
pleasant as it might have been to her mother. She did not in the least under- 
stand the mournful yearning over her last companion which lay deep under 
Mrs. Mildmay’s smile. It was not to be expected that she could understand it 
—and she was young and wanted pleasure, and to have her day as her sisters 
had. She was cross many and many a day when the poor mother was trying 
all that woman could do to please and amuse her, and call back her child’s 
heart. But as for Nora, instead of letting her mother have it, she stood at 
the door in her youthful wantonness, and held that heart in her hand, like a 
bird, ready to let it fly she could not tell where. And this was the state of 
affairs when they came to the quaintest nest that ever fluttering bird was 
caged in, where Michael the Archangel, on the pinnacles of his chapel, sets 
one foot on land and one on sea. 

If anybody could be safe under such circumstances, surely it must have been 
there ; for there was not a man on the rock except the fishers, and Le Brique 
the guide, who took care of the travellers on the dangerous sands, and the brisk 
Curé, and M. le Aumonier. As for the travellers, Mrs. Mildmay felt sure 
she had nothing to fear. It was a poky place, and they were only poky 
people who ventured so far—people who wrote books about rural manners 
and customs, or archeologists, or artists, or devout Catholics, or tourist 
English—and Nora was in as little danger with such visitors as with M. le 
Aumonier himself. And the best of it was, that the girl was pleased, and liked 
the idea of living where never civilized Christian had lived before, and of 
being cut off from the world twice a day when there were spring-tides, on an 
inaccessible rock, where an enchanted princess might have lived, surrounded by 
sands that swallowed people up, and a sea that came upon you without any 
warning. She liked it perversely as girls do, and poor Mrs. Mildmay was at 
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ease in her mind, though very far from being at ease in her body. For all the 
roads are stairs at Mont Saint Michel, and the population not only catch and sell 
and eat, but breathe fish in all its stages of existence after death. That fine, 
infinitesimal, all-pervading quintessence of herrings and cockles, which is 
called air in most fishing towns, was concentrated into a finer and more 
subtle ichor still on the Archangel’s rock; and M. le Aumonier’s fauteuil, 
which he had placed at the service of the ladies, was but a hard arm-chair. 
Mrs. Mildmay was happy in her mind, but she was very uneasy in her person, 
and asked herself many a day, as she looked over the vast expanse of sand 
and irregular lines of sea, and saw the pilgrim processions winding with 
their crosses over the dangerous paths, or “ kilted” into nondescript creatures, 
neither men nor women, to cross the chance currents that traversed it— 
whether her safety was worth the trouble. The pilgrims, and the indis- 
criminate host, all alike kilted; men, women, and children, who went’ day 
by day to get cockles and anything else that came in their way; and the 
stealthy tides that hurried up with a silent spring, like a beast of prey; and 
the sands that sunk under the traveller’s feet, where Le Brique ran to and fro 
all the long day with his bare Hercules legs, and the bit of ribbon on his 
breast, that answered for eighteen lives saved ; was all that was ever to be seen 
from the windows; except now and then, indeed, when the monotonous 
cadence of the chant announced a procession going up to do honour to St. 
Michael, dressed all in its best, with now and then a magnificent Norman 
cap, or even by times a scared and weary Bretonne, to give it a little 
interest ; for, to tell the truth, Mrs. Mildmay not being an artist, thought 
but little of the castle or the chapel half way up to heaven, where the 
Archangel held airy sway. They were very fine no doubt, but she would 
not have given the prospect from her own little house at the corner of Park- 
lane with a peep over the Park, for haif a dozen Gothic castles. And no doubt 
she was right. 

But Nora happily was of a different way of thinking. The oddness of 
everything caught her fancy. She even changed out of her natural style, and 
took to laughing instead of crying, and grew a finished coquette in a moment, 
and bewildered Le Brique, and did her best to turn the head of that good 
Curé. She used to drag her poor mamma, or, when Mrs. Mildmay rebelled, 
the respectable Briggs, her mamma’s maid, up all the horrible stairs to the 
chapel every time there was a pilgrimage—and that was so often that Briggs’s 
knees gave way at the very thought. And the Curé, when he led the choir, 
and when it was M. le Aumonier who said mass, looked round and nodded 
at her, and metaphorically clapped his hands in the middle of the service 
when Nora’s clear, cultivated voice rose up above those of the fisher maidens, 
and soared away into the dim old vault, in the Agnus Dei. The good man 
had a French horn which he loved, and from which he used to interject a note 
when the singers went too low; but they did not go too low when Nora 
was there, and he blew out his accompanying cadence for pure love. It was 
good to see him bringing in this instrument, carrying it in his arms as if it 
had been a baby; and it was all the instrument they had at Mont Saint 
Michel—except to be sure in the Castle chapel, where the pilgrims went, 
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carrying with them sometimes an odd enough music. All these primitive sur- 
roundings had, it appeared, a good effect upon Nora; and Mrs. Mildmay, 
poor soul, thanked heaven, and breathed a little freer, and put up with the 
atmosphere of fishes and the want of furniture, and M. le Aumonier’s 
arm-chair. 

This was the state of affairs one fair, slumbrous July day, when Mrs. 
Mildmay was alone in-doors. From her window she could look down on 
the ramparts and on the vast sands beyond, and the low line of the Norman 
coast, and Avranches on its hill, shining where it stands, and looking a great 
deal more agreeable in the distance than it looks on a nearer view, like many 
other things. Down below was an old bastion, sweet with a fluttering par- 
terre of white pinks, and fanned by the great leaves of M. le Aumonier’s 
favourite fig-tree. The sun was glaring on Avranches in the distance, and on 
the sea close at hand, and on the odd little groups on the sands, like specks— 
the cockle-gatherers at their work ; and the windows wereopen, and no smell 
of fish, though there were so many in it, came from the sea. And a soft 
sort of drowsy content came over Mrs. Mildmay. Nora was out as usual, no 
doubt rambling about the castle halls and chapels, or out on the breezy ram- 
parts, making abortive sketches, and enjoying herself. At last she had begun 
to taste again the child’s pleasures—to love the air and the blue sky, and to be 
happy in her youth and her existence without asking anything else; and a 
feeling that the eighteenth year might after all be tided over, and the good 
choice made, and the not impossible son-in-law might yet be found in the future 
to glad the mother’s eye, came into Mrs. Mildmay’s heart. This is what she was 
thinking when she heard some one come in at the door. Doors have no locks 
in Mont Saint Michel, so that even with the best will in the world, an English 
lady cannot shut them, but must take her chance like her neighbours. Perhaps 
it was Nora—perhaps it was M. le Aumonier coming in for a chat. But it was 
a step slightly hesitating, which lingered and stopped, and then came on. Mrs. 
Mildmay did not take much notice, for by this time she was used to the place, 
and she went on with her thoughts, even after the door of her own room was 
tapped at and opened. “I beg your pardon,” said an English voice, “ could you 
tell me Good heavens!” and here the intruder stopped short. Mrs, 
Mildmay turned round from the peaceful Norman landscape and her dreams of 
peace ; she gave a great cry, and started up to her feet, and looked him in the 
face. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, all her fair hopes went. 
toppling over like a house of cards. He might well say good heavens! 
For her part it was all she could do to keep the sudden tears of vexation 
and disappointment and dismay within her smarting eyes. 

“ Who would have thought to find you here?” he said, coming in and 
holding out his hand to her ; and she could not refuse to take it. She could 
not accuse him of coming to look for Nora. She could not call in Francois. 
and M. le Curé and a few of the villagers, and have him pitched over the 
ramparts, as she would have liked to do. She had to give him her hand, all 
trembling, and to say, “ How do you do, Sir Harry?” as politeness de- 
manded. And at any moment Nora might come in, who might not have 
her mother’s objections! For he was a bright-eyed, gallant young fellow, 
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and would have given the Curé and Frangois enough to do, had Mrs. Mild- 
may’s benevolent desire been carried out. He came up to her with such 
eager cordiality, and such an affectionate interest in her movements, that she 
could not entertain the soothing idea that possibly it was not that he meant. 
Alas! the poor mother knew all about it. She knew how civil they always 
were, and how anxious to please. She knew the very smile, and the air of 
such deep deference, and the profound, disinterested devotion. “Is it 
possible that you are staying here?” he said. “ What luck! I have just sent 
my traps to the inn, for a few days—hum—fishing, you know ; but I did not 
know what good fortune awaited me !”—~The dreadful, deceitful, young hypo- 
crite! And he sat down without being invited, and set a chair for himself 
opposite the door, where he could see everybody who entered; and Nora 
might come in any minute! Mrs. Mildmay felt that affairs were critical, and 
that there was not a moment to be lost. 

“T was just going up to the chapel,” she said, with outward calm, but all 
the inward commotion which arises from telling a lie. “I shall be glad to 
show it you. Come, it will be so good of you to give me your arm up all 
those stairs.” 

“What, now?” said Sir Harry ; “ you can’t think how hot it is outside ; 
and the smell of the fish. Of course I shall be delighted; but if I might 
advise, in the cool of the evening——” 

“ Oh! we are not in Italy, you know,” Mrs. Mildmay said: “I never feel 
it too hot here, and we go out in hats, and don’t make any toilette. The 
Chateau is well worth seeing; I am pretty well up in it now, and we are just 
going away. Come, it will be charming to show you everything,” said the 
unprincipled woman; and with all this string of fibs she led him out, and 
took his arm as she had said, and climbed the stairs, and pointed out all the 
views to him. Nora was no doubt on the sands, and so long as she absorbed 
him in architecture, and kept his eyes turned upwards, no immediate harm 
could come of it. It was very hot, and the sun blazed down upon all the 
stony ramparts and all the scorching stairs, and the fish was overwhelming, 
and the ascent more inhuman than ever. Mrs. Mildmay felt as if she must 
drop, but still she hurried on. She told him the dates of the building (and 
made a dreadful mess of it), and the legend, and how it had all come about ; 
and pointed out the chapel, towering, clustering up, a climax to all those but- 
tresses and pinnacles, where the Archangel stood enthroned. Poor soul! she 
did it as the slave-woman crossed the ice, that her child might not be taken 
away from her. Sir Harry Preston’s good-looking young face was as. 
terrible to her as if he had been a hideous planter who would have whipped 
Nora and made her pick cotton. Had he not already paid the poor girl 
attention, and made all sorts of deceitful pretences to gain admission in Park- 
Jane? And thus she toiled on, half-fainting, up to the castle door. 

What was the awful spectacle that the mother found awaiting her there? 
Sir Harry thought it the prettiest sight in the world, but Mrs. Mildmay 
grasped his arm to support herself when it dawned upon her, and would have 
fallen if he had not caught her. It was simply Nora, seated under the gloomy 
portal, just where the portcullis came down, sitting against the gloom, with 
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the darkness going off into a deep black curve behind her, with her Titian 
hair blown about her shoulders, her hat off, her soft cheeks glowing, her 
great eyes opening wide with wonder and—heaven knows what besides. That 
was what the poor mother’s over-caution had brought upon her. He might 
have gone away, but she had insisted on bringing him here. If she did not 
faint it was only from the fear that he might say something to Nora over her 
prostrate body. Mrs. Mildmay sat down on the stair beside her daughter, and 
looked piteously in her face, and made a last trial. How she had the strength 
for it she never could tell. 

“ Nora, my love, I am sure you are tired,” she said. “Is it not surprising 
to see Sir Harry here? I am going to show him the chapel ; but I am sure 
you are tired and hot, and want to go home. Go and lie down a little and 
rest, and never mind waiting for me. We are going away so soon, you 
know, I should like to see the chapel once more.” 

All this Mrs. Mildmay accompanied with looks which were much more 
eloquent than words—looks which said, “You know I dare not speak any 
plainer. Oh, go home, and don’t drive me to despair!” And it was not 
to be supposed that Nora should like being sent home--though she was not 
quite prepared, being taken thus all in a moment, to fly in her mother’s 
face. 

She sat on the stair and mused, and it all went very quickly through her 
young head. Naturally she saw the matter from a point of view very 
different from that of Mrs. Mildmay; but Nora was at the bottom a good 
girl enough, and she did not want, as we have said, to fly in her mother’s 
face. She had shaken hands with Sir Harry, and when she saw him it had 
certainly occurred to her that he would be rather a pleasant change from the 
Curé and Le Brique; and if it should perhaps prove possible to please her 
mother and not to send away the stranger—just then a happy inspiration 
came to Nora. She put on her hat, and got up from the stair, and took Mrs. 
Mildmay’s arm. 

“Mamma, I think Sir Harry had better look at the chapel by himself,” 
she said, with a freedom which pretty young women of eighteen do not 
hesitate to take. “ Francois, is there, and will tell him all about it. It is a 
great deal too hot for you to be out, and I am as tired as ever I can be. 
Good-bye, Sir Harry. You will find that Frangois can tell you everything.” 
It was done with a perfectly natural impertinence, but yet it cost poor Nora 
something. She had seen just for one moment the pleading of her mother’s 
eyes, and she had been startled by it. Her heart for the moment gave in to 
the superior force. Sir Harry was a pleasant diversion ; but still, if it was so 
serious as that—Awnd she turned to the descent, and turned her back upon 
him, and left him to go sight-seeing, as if it was quite natural for a young 
man to come two days’ journey out of the civilized world, and run the risk of 
being swallowed up by the sands or the tide, to study architecture at Mont 
Saint Michel. When Mrs. Mildmay saw it her heart leaped up in her 
fatigued bosom. She began to be sorry for Sir Harry as soon as she thought 
Nora did not mind. After all he had a nice young face, and the blank look 
upon it went to her heart. 
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“Perhaps we may meet again,” said the relenting woman. “Good-bye, 
Sir Harry. But we are going away almost directly,” she said, with renewed 
panic—and then, divided between cruelty and compunction, went away after 
her daughter, with knees that trembled, and took Nora’s arm. As for Sir 
Harry, he ascended up under the dark portal, up all those gloomy steps, in far 
from a cheerful frame of mind. As if he cared for the castle, or Frangois’s 
explanations! And the two ladies continued their way down the scorching 
stairs. But it was not as if nothing had happened. After Sir Harry was 
out of sight Nora did not afford one word to her deprecating, guilty mother. 
Her great eyes grew bigger and bigger, and swam translucent in those two 
tears which filled them just to overflowing. After all, perhaps, it was not to 
be wondered at. He was very nice, and had paid her a great deal of attention, 
and, on the whole, was very different from Le Brique and M. le Curé. And 
then to think he should have come here in such a romantic, unexpected way. 
She did not say a word all the way down, and when she got home she had a 
headache, and took refuge in her own room, and cried. And poor Mrs. 
Mildmay took her seat again, very gloomy, in M. le Aumonier’s arm-chair, and 
watched the reflection of the sunset burning far away on the church-tower at 
Avranches, and the cockle-gatherers coming home from the sands, and the 
slow evening clouds settling down upon the great, monotonous, colourless 
waste, with its margin of doubtful fields—and felt in her heart, poor woman, 
that the repose of Mont Saint Michel was at an end. 

But it was not to be expected that it should end just in this way if Sir 
Harry was good for anything ; and he was good for a great deal. The poor 
young man could not sleep all night ; that is to say, he slept about twice as 
long as Mrs. Mildmay did, but that was a different matter; and in the 
morning he regained his courage. If Mont Saint Michel was a good place to 
hide in, it was a far better, indeed, a perfectly unexceptionable place to make 
love in. And, to tell the truth, it ended in that church in Knightsbridge, 
amid a great flutter of lace and display of jewels. The best of it was, that 
Sir Harry managed somehow to impress upon Mrs. Mildmay’s mind the idea 
that he was the impossible son-in-law. It was a delusion she had never 
given in to before, though she had so many daughters married. But it must 
be allowed there was something touching in the way he gave her his arm up 
and down those stony stairs, and sought her society, and made love to her. 
When they left that little rocky refuge, even the mother was reluctant to 
dismiss the young invader who had made a conquest of her; and the fact 
was she gave in quite willingly at last, and went down to Sir Harry’s place 
in the country to wait for them when the young people went away upon their 
wedding tour; though the other girls thought it was not fair. And they 
had a picture made of Mont Saint Michel, standing all lonely amid its sands, 
between earth and sea. And the historian of this adventure cannot do 
better than add as her moral, that the Archangel still stands divinely poised as 
Raphael made him, on his point of rock, and that there is not a better 
hiding-place to be found anywhere, if one should happen to have Mrs, Mild- 
may’s fair pretext or any other reasonable cause to seek a refuge a little way 
out of the civilized world. 
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HERO: A METAMORPHOSIS. 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us !—Burns, 


ie you consult the authentic map of Fairyland (recently published by Messrs. 
Moon, Shine, and Co.) you will notice that the emerald-green line which 
indicates its territorial limit, is washed towards the south by a bold expanse 
of sea, undotted by either rocks or islands. ‘To the north-west it touches the 
work-a-day world, yet is effectually barricaded against intruders by an im- 
passable chain of mountains: which, enriched throughout with mines of gems 
and metals, presents on Man-side a leaden sameness of hue, but on Elf-side 
glitters with diamonds and opals as with ten thousand fire-flies. The greater 
portion of the west frontier is, however, bounded, not by these mountains, but 
by an arm of the sea, which forms a natural barrier between the two countries: 
its eastern shore peopled by good folks and canny neighbours, gay sprites, 
graceful fairies, and sportive elves ; its western by a bold tribe of semi-barbarous 
fishermen. 

Nor was it without reason that the first settlers selected this fishing field, 
and continued to occupy it, though generation after generation they lived and 
died almost isolated. ‘Their swift, white-sailed boats ever bore the most deli- 
cate freights of fish to the markets of Outerworld :—-and not of fish only ; 
many a waif and stray from Fairyland washed ashore amongst them. Now 
a fiery carbuncle blazed upon the sand; now a curiously-wrought ball of 
gold or ivory was found imbedded amongst the pebbles. Sometimes a sunny 
wave threw up a rose-coloured winged shell or jewelled starfish ; sometimes 
a branch of unfading seaweed exquisitely perfumed. But though these treasures 
when once secured could be offered for sale and purchased by all alike, they 
were never in the first instance discovered except by children or innocent 
young maidens: indeed this fact was of such invariable occurrence, and 
children were so fortunate in treasure-finding, that a bluff mariner would 
often, on returning home empty-handed from his day’s toil, despatch his little 
son or daughter to a certain sheltered stretch of shingle which went by the 
name of “the children’s harvest-field ;” hoping by such means to repair his 
failure. 

Amongst this race of fishermen was none more courageous, hospitable, and 
free-spoken than Peter Grump the widower: amongst their daughters was 
none more graceful and pure than his only child Hero, beautiful, lively, ten- 
der-hearted, and fifteen; the pet of her father, the pride of her neighbours, 
and the true love of Forss, as sturdy a young fellow as ever cast a net in deep 
water or rowed against wind and tide for dear life. 

One afternoon Hero, rosy through the splashing spray and sea-wind, ran 
home full-handed from the harvest-field. 

“See here, father,” she cried, eagerly depositing a string of sparkling red 
beads upon the table: “see, are they not beautiful ?” 

Peter Grump examined them carefully, holding each bead up to the light 
and weighing them in his hand. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” echoed Forss, who unnoticed, at least by the elder, had 
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followed Hero into the cottage. “ Ah, if I had a sister to find me fairy trea- 
sures, I would take the three morths’ long journey to the best market of 
Outerworld and make my fortune there.” 

“Then you would rather go the three months’ journey into Outerworld 
than come every evening to my father’s cottage?” said Hero, shyly. 

“Truly I would go to Outerworld first, and come to you afterwards,” her 
lover answered, with a smile: for he thought how speedily on his return he 
would have a tight house of his own, and a fair young wife too. 

“Father,” said Hero, presently: “ if instead of gifts coming now and then 
to us, I could go to Giftland and grow rich there, would you fret after me?” 

“Truly,” answered honest Peter, “if you can go and be Queen of Fairy- 
land, I will not keep you back from such eminence :’—for he thought, “ My 
darling jests ; no one ever traversed those mountains or that inland sea; and 
how should her little feet cross over?” 

But Hero, who could not read their hearts, said within herself: “They do 
not love me asI love them. Father should not leave me to be fifty kings; 
and I would not leave Forss to go to Fairyland, much less Outerworld.” 

Yet from that day forward Hero was changed : their love no longer seemed 
sufficient for her; she sought after other love and other admiration. Once a 
lily was ample head-dress,"now she would heighten her complexion with a 
wreath of gorgeous blossoms: once it was enough that Peter and Forss should 
be pleased with her, now she grudged any man’s notice to her fellow-maidens. 
Stung by supposed indifference, she suffered disappointment to make her selfish. 
Her face, always beautiful, lost its expression of gay sweetness; her temper 
became capricious, and instead of cheerful airs she would sing snatches of 
plaintive or bitter songs. Her father looked anxious, her lover sad: both 
endeavoured by the most patient tenderness to win her back to her former 
self; but a weight lay on their hearts when they noticed that she no longer 
brought home fairy treasures, and remembered that such could be found only 
by the innocent. 

One evening Hero, sick alike of herself and of others, slipped unnoticed 
from the cottage and wandered seawards. Though the moon had not yet risen 
she could see her way distinctly, for all Fairycoast flashed one blaze of splen- 
dour. A soft wind bore to Hero the hum of distant instruments and songs 
mingled with ringing laughter: and she thought, full of curiosity, that some 
festival must be going on amongst the little people ; perhaps a wedding. 

Suddenly the music ceased, the lights danced up and down, ran to and fro, 
clambered here and there, skurried round and round with irregular precipitous 
haste, while the laughter was succeeded by fitful sounds of lamentation and 
fear. Hero fancied some precious thing must have been lost, and that a minute 
search was going on. For hours the commotion continued; then gradually 
spark by spark the blaze died out, and all seemed once more quiet: yet still 
the low wail of sorrow was audible. 

Weary at length of watching, Hero arose, and was just about to turn home- 
wards when a noisy, vigorous wave leaped ashore and deposited something 
shining at her feet. 

She stooped : what could it be? 
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It was a broad, luminous shell, fitted up with pillows and an awning. On 
the pillows and under the scented canopy lay fast asleep a little creature butterfly- 
winged and coloured like a rose-leaf. The fish who should have piloted her 
had apparently perished at his post, some portion of his pulp still cleaving to 
the shell’s fluted lip ; while unconscious of her faithful adherent’s fate, rocked 
by wind and waves, the Princess Royal of Fairyland had floated fast asleep to 
Man-side. Her disappearance it was which had occasioned such painful 
commotion amongst her family and affectionate lieges; but all their lamen- 
tations failed to rouse her: and not till the motion of the water ceased did she 
awake to find herself, vessel and all, cradled in the hands of Hero. 

During some moments the two stared at each other in silent amazement ; 
then a suspicion of the truth flashing across her mind, Princess Fay sat upright 
on her couch and spoke: 

“ What gift shall I give you that so I may return to my home in peace?” 

For an instant Hero would have answered: “ Give me the love of Forss ; 
but pride checked the words and she said: “Grant me, wherever I am, to 
become the supreme object of admiration.” 

Princess Fay smiled: “ As you will,” said she: “but to effect this you 
must come with me to my country.” 

Then whilst Hero looked round for some road which mortal feet might 
traverse, Fay uttered a low, bird-like call. A slight frothing ensued at the 
water’s edge close to the shingle, whilst one by one mild scaly faces peered 
above the surface, and vigorous tails propelled their owners. Next three 
strong fishes combining themselves into a raft, Hero seated herself on the 
centre back, and holding fast her little captive, launched out upon the water. 

Soon they passed beyond where mortal sailor had ever navigated, and 
explored the unknown sea. Strange forms of seals and porpoises, marine 
snails and unicorns contemplated them with surprise, followed reverentially in 
their wake, and watched them safe ashore. 

But on Hero their curious ways were lost, so absorbed was she by ambitious 
longings. Even after landing, to her it seemed nothing that her feet trod on 
sapphires and that both birds and fairies made their nests in the adjacent trees. 
Blinded, deafened, stultified by self, she passed unmoved through crystal 
streets, between fountains of rainbow, along corridors carpeted with butterflies’ 
wings, up a staircase formed from a single tusk, into the opal presence-chamber, 
even to the foot of the carnelian dormouse on which sat enthroned Queen 
Fairy. 

Till the queen said: “ What gift shall I give you, that so my child may be 
free from you and we at peace?” 

Then again Hero answered: “ Grant me, wherever I am, to become the 
supreme object of admiration.” — 

Thereat a hum and buzz of conflicting voices ran through the apartment. 
The immutable statutes of Fairycourt enacted that no captured fairy could be 
set free except at the price named by the captor ; from this necessity not even 
the blood-royal was exempt, so that the case was very urgent: on the other 
hand the beauty of Hero, her extreme youth, and a certain indignant sorrow 
which spoke in her every look and tone, had enlisted such sympathy on her 
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side as made the pigmy nation loth to endow her with the perilous pre- 
eminence she demanded. 

“Clear the court,” shrilled the usher of the golden rod, an alert elf, green 
like a grasshopper. Amid the crowd of non-voters Hero, bearing her august 
prisoner, retired from the throne-room. 

When recalled to the assembly an imposing silence reigned, which was 
almost instantly broken by the Queen. ‘“ Maiden,” she said, “it cannot be 
but that the dear ransom of my daughter's liberty must be paid. I grant you, 
wherever you may appear, to become the supreme object of admiration. In you 
every man shall find his taste satisfied. In you one shall recognize his ideal 
of loveliness, another shall bow before the impersonation of dignity. One 
shall be thrilled by your voice, another fascinated by your wit and inimitable 
grace. He who prefers colour shall dwell upon your complexion, hair, eyes; 
he who worships intellect shall find in you his superior; he who is ambitious 
shall feel you to be a prize more august than an empire. I cannot ennoble the 
taste of those who look upon, you: I can but cause that in you all desire shall 
be gratified. If sometimes you chafe under a trivial homage, if sometimes you 
are admired rather for what you have than for what you are, accuse your 
votaries, accuse, if you will, yourself, but accuse not me. In consideration, 
however, of your utter inexperience, I and my trusty counsellors have agreed 
for one year to retain your body here, whilst in spirit you at will become one 
with the reigning object of admiration. If at the end of the year you return 
to claim this pre-eminence as your own proper attribute, it shall then be un- 
conditionally granted: if, on the contrary, you then or even sooner desire to be 
released from a gift whose sweetness is alloyed by you know not how much 
of bitter shortcoming and disappointment, return; and you shall at once be 
relieved of a burden you cannot yet estimate.” 

So Hero quitted the presence, led by spirits to a pleasance screened off into 
a perpetual twilight. Here, on a rippling lake, blossomed lilies. She lay down 
among their broad leaves and cups, cradled by their interlaced stems, rocked 
by warm winds on the rocking water ; she lay till the splash of fountains, and 
the chirp’ of nestlings, and the whisper of spiced breezes, and the chanted 
monotone of an innumerable choir, lulled to sleep her soul, lulled to rest her 
tumultuous heart, charmed her conscious spirit into a heavy blazing diamond, 
a glory by day, a lamp by night, and a world’s wonder at all times. 

Let us leave the fair body at rest and crowned with lilies, to follow the 
restless spirit, shrined in a jewel, and cast ashore on Man-side. 

No sooner was this incomparable diamond picked up and carried home than 
Hero’s darling wish was gratified. She outshone every beauty, she eclipsed the 
most brilliant eyes of the colony. For a moment the choicest friend was 
superseded, the dearest mistress overlooked. For a moment—and this out- 
stripped her desire—Peter Grump forgot his lost daughter and Forss his lost 
love. Soon greedy admiration developed into greedy strife: her spark 
kindled a conflagration. This gem, in itself an unprecedented fortune, should 
this gem remain the property of a defenceless orphan to whom mere chance 
had assigned it? From her it was torn in a moment: then the stronger 
wrested it from the strong, blows revenged blows, until, as the last contender 
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bit the dust in convulsive death, the'victor, feared throughout the settlement 
for his brute strength and brutal habits, bore off the prize toward the best 
market of Outerworld. 

It irked Hero to nestle in that polluted bosom and count the beatings of 
that sordid heart ; but when, at the end of the three months’ long journey, she 
found herself in a guarded booth, enthroned on a cushion of black velvet, 
by day blazing even in the full sunshine, by night needing no lamp save her 
own lustre ; when she heard the sums running up from thousands into millions 
which whole guilds of jewellers, whole caravans of merchant princes, whole 
royal families clubbed their resources to offer for her purchase, it outweighed 
all she had undergone of disgust and tedium. Finally, two empires, between 
which a marriage was about to be contracted and a peace ratified, outbid all 
rivals and secured the prize. 

Princess Lily, the august bride-elect, was celebrated far and near for courteous 
manners and delicate beauty. Her refusal was more gracious, her reserve 
more winning, than the acquiescence or frankness of another. She might 
have been more admired, or even envied, had she been less loved. If she 
sang, her hearers loved her; if she danced, the lookers-on loved her; thus 
love forestalled admiration, and happy in the one she never missed the 
other. 

Only on her wedding-day, for the first time, she excited envy; for in her 
coronet appeared the inestimable jewel encircling her sweet face with a halo 
of splendour. Hero eclipsed the bride, dazzled the bridegroom, distracted the 
queen-mother, and thrilled the whole assembly. Through all the public 
solemnities of the day Hero reigned supreme: and when, the state parade 
being at length over, Lily unclasped her gems and laid aside her cumbrous 
coronet, Hero was handled with more reverential tenderness than her mistress. 

The bride leaned over her casket of treasures and gazed at the inestimable 
diamond. “Is it not magnificent?” whispered she. 

“What ?” said the bridegroom : “ I was looking at you.” 

So Lily flushed up with delight and Hero experienced a shock. Next 
the diamond shot up one ray of dazzling momentary lustre; then lost its 
supernatural brilliancy, as Hero quitted the gem for the heart of Lily. 

tiquette required that the young couple should for some days remain in 
strict retirement. Hero now found herself in a secluded palace screened by the 
growth of many centuries. She was waited on by twenty bridesmaids only 
less noble than their princess; she was worshipped by her bridegroom and 
reflected by a hundred mirrors. In Lily’s pure heart she almost found rest : 
and when the young prince, at dawn, or lazy noon, or mysterious twilight— 
for indeed the process went on every day and all day—praised his love’s eyes 
or hair or voice or movements, Hero thought with proud eagerness of the 
moment when, in her own proper person, she might claim undisputed pre- 
eminence. a 

The prescribed seclusion, however, drew to a close, and the royal pair must 
make their entrance on public life. Their entrance coincided with another’s 
exit. 

Melice Rapta had for three successive seasons thrilled the world by her 
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woice and subdued it by her loveliness. She possessed the demeanour of an 
empress and the winning simplicity of a child, genius and modesty, tenderness 
and indomitable will. Her early years had passed in obscurity, subject to 
neglect if not unkindness ; it was only when approaching womanhcod developed 
and matured her gifts that she met with wealthy protectors and assumed their 
name: for Melice was a foundling. 

No sooner, however, did her world-wide fame place large resources at her 
command, than she anxiously sought to trace her unknown parentage: and 
at length discovered that her high-born father and plebeian mother—herself 
sole fruit of their concealed marriage—were dead. Once made known to 
her kindred, she was eagerly acknowledged by them; but rejecting more 
brilliant offers, she chose to withdraw into a private sphere and fix her resi- 
dence with a maternal uncle who, long past the meridian of life, devoted his 
energies to botanical research and culture. 

So on the same evening Lily and her husband entered on their public 
duties, and Melice took leave for ever of a nation of admirers. 

When the prince and princess appeared in the theatre, the whole house 
stood up, answering their smiles and blushes by acclamations of welcome. 
They took their places on chairs of state under an emblazoned canopy, and 
the performance commenced. 

A moonless night: three transparent ghosts flit across the scene, bearing in 
their bosoms unborn souls. They leave behind tracks of light from which 
are generated arums. Day breaks: Melice enters: she washes her hands in 
a fountain, singing to the splash of the water; she plucks arums, and begins 
weaving them into a garland, still singing. 

Lily bent forward to whisper something to her husband ; but he raised his 
hand, enforcing “ Hush,” as through eyes and ears his soul drank deep of 
beauty. The young wife leaned back with good-humoured acquiescence :— 
but Hero? 

In another moment Hero was singing in the unrivalled songstress, charming 
and subduing every heart. The play proceeded : its incidents, its characters 
developed. Melice outshone, outsang herself; warbling like a bird, thrilling 
with entreaty, pouring forth her soul in passion. Her voice commanded an 
enthusiastic silence, her silence drew down thunders of enthusiastic applause. 
She acknowledged the honour with majestic courtesy ; then for the first time 
trembled, changed colour: would have swept from the presence like a queen, 
but merely wept like a woman. 

It was her hour of supreme triumph. 

Next day she set out for her uncle’s residence, her own selected home. 

Many a long day’s journey separated her from her mother’s village, and 
her transit thither assumed the aspect of a ceremonial progress. At every 
town on her route orations and emblems awaited her; whilst from the capital 
she was quitting came pursuing her messages of farewell, congratulation, 
entreaty. Often an unknown cavalier rode beside her carriage some stage of 
the journey ; often a high-born lady met her on the road, and taking a last 
view of her countenance, obtained a few more last words from the most 
musical mouth in the world. 
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At length the goal was reached. The small cottage, surrounded by its 
disproportionately extensive garden, was there; the complex forcing-houses, 
pits, refrigerators, were there; Uncle Treeh was there, standing at the open 
door to receive his newly-found relative. 

Uncle Treeh was rather old, rather short, not handsome; with an acute 
eye, a sensitive mouth, and spectacles. With his complexion of sere brown 
and his scattered threads of white hair, he strikingly resembled certain plants 
of the cactus tribe, which in their turn resemble withered old men. 

All his kind face brightened with welcome as he kissed his fair niece, and 
led her into his sitting-room. On the table were spread for her refreshment 
the choicest products of his gardens: ponderous pine-apples, hundred-berried 
vine clusters, currants large as grapes and sweet as honey. For a moment 
his eyes dwelt on a human countenance with more admiration than on a 
vegetable ; for a moment, on comparing Melice’s complexion with an oleander, 
he gave the palm to the former. 

But a week afterwards, when Melice, leaning over his shoulder, threatened, 
to read what he was writing, Treeh looked good-naturedly conscious, and 
abandoning the letter to her mercy, made his escape into a neighbouring 
conservatory. 

She read as follows :— 


“My Frienp,—You will doubtless have learned how my solitude has 
been invaded by my sister’s long-lost daughter, a peach-coloured damsel, with 
commeline eyes, and hair darker than chestnuts. For one whole evening I 
suspended my beloved toils and devoted myself to her: alas, next day on 
returning to Lime-alley, house B, pot 37,1 found that during my absence 
a surreptitious slug had devoured three shoots of a tea-rose. Thus nipped 
in the bud, my cherished nursling seemed to upbraid me with neglect: and 
so great was my vexation that on returning to company I could scarcely 
conceal it. From that hour I resolved that no mistaken notions of hospitality 
should ever again seduce me from the true aim of my existence. Nerved by 
this resolution, I once more take courage ; and now write to inform you that 
I am in hourly expectation of beholding pierce the soil (loam, drenched with 
liquid manure) the first sprout from that unnamed alien seed which was 
brought to our market three months ago by a seafaring man of semi-barbarous 
aspect. I break off to visit my hoped-for seedling.” 


At this moment the door hastily flung open startled Melice, who, looking 
up, beheld Treeh, radiant and rejoicing, a flowerpot in his hand. He hurried 
up to-her, and setting his load on the table, sank upon his knees: “ Look!” 
he cried. 

“Why, uncle,” rejoined Melice, when intense examination revealed to her 
eyes a minute living point of green, “ this marvel quite eclipses me !” 

A pang of humiliation shot through Hero, an instantaneous sharp pang: the 
next moment she was burrowing beneath the soil in the thirsty sucking roots 
of a plant not one eighth of an inch high. 

Day by day she grew, watched by an eye unwearied as that of a lover. 
The green sheath expanded fold after fold, till from it emerged a crumpled 
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leaf, downy and notched. How was this first-born of an unknown: race . 
tended ; how did fumigations rout its infinitesimal foes, whilst circles of quick- 
lime barricaded it against the invasion of snails. It throve vigorously, adding 
leaf to leaf and shoot to shoot : at length a minute furry bud appeared. 

Uncle Treeh, the most devoted of foster-fathers, revelled in ecstasy; yet 
it seemed to Hero that his step was becoming feebler, and his hand more tre- 
mulous. One morning he waited on her as usual, but appeared out of breath 
and unsteady: gradually he bent more and more forward, till, without re- 
moving his eyes from the cherished plant, he sank huddled on the con- 
servatory floor. 

Three hours afterwards hurried steps and anxious faces sought the old 
man. There, on the accustomed spot, he lay, shrunk together, cold, dead ; 
his glazed eyes still riveted on his favourite nursling. 

They carried away the corpse—could Treeh have spoken he would have 
begged to lie where a delicate vine might suck nourishment from his remains 
—and buried it a mile away from the familiar garden; but no one had the 
heart to crush him beneath a stone. The earth lay lightly upon him; and 
though his bed was unvisited by one who would have tended it—for Melice, 
now a wife, had crossed the sea to a distant home—generations of unbidden 
flowers, planted by winds and birds, blossomed there. 

During one whole week Hero and her peers dwelt in solitude, uncared for 
save by a mournful gardener, who loved and cherished the vegetable family 
for their old master’s sake. But on the eighth day came a change: all things 
were furbished up, and assumed their most festive aspect ; for the new owners 
were hourly expected. 

The door opened. A magnificently-attired lady, followed by two children 
and a secondary husband, sailed into the narrow passage, casting down with 
her robe several flower-pots. She glanced around with a superior air, and 
was about to quit the scene without a word, when the gardener ventured a 
remark: “ Several very rare plants, madam.” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, “ we knew his eccentric tastes, poor dear old man ;” 
and stepped doorwards. 

One more effort: “This, madam,” indicating Hero, “ is a specimen quite 
unique.” 

* Really,” said she ; and observed to her husband as she left the house : 
“These useless buildings must be cleared away. This will be the exact spot 
for a ruin: I adore a ruin!” 

A ruin ?—Hero’s spirit died in the slighted plant. Was it to such taste as 
this she must condescend? such admiration as this she must court? Merely to 
receive it would be humiliation. A passionate longing for the old lost life, 
the old beloved love, seized her; she grew tremulous, numbed: “ Ah,” she 
thought, “ this is death !” 


A hum, a buzz, voices singing and speaking, the splash of fountains, airy . * 
laughter, rustling wings, the noise of a thousand leaves and flower-cups in 
commotion. Sparks dancing in the twilight, dancing feet, joy and triumph; 
unseen hands loosing succous, interlacing stalks from their roots beneath the 
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water ; towing a lily-raft across the lake, down a tortuous inland creek, 
through Fairy-harbour, out into the open sea. ae 

On the lily-raft lay Hero, crowned with lilies, at rest. A swift tide was 
running. from Fairy-coast to Man-side: every wave heaving her to its silver 
crest bore her homewards ; every wind whistling from the shore urged her 
homewards. Seals and unicorns dived on either hand, unnoticed. All the 
tumbling porpoises in the ocean could not have caught her eye. 

At length, the moon-track crossed, she entered the navigable sea. There 
all was cold, tedious, dark ; not a vessel in sight, not a living sound audible. 
She floated farther: something black loomed through the obscurity ; could it 
be a boat? yes, it was certainly a distant boat; then she perceived a net 
lowered into the water; then saw two fishermen kindle a fire, and prepare 
themselves to wait, it might be for hours. Their forms thrown out against 
the glare, struck Hero as familiar : that old man, stooping more than his former 
wont ; that other strong and active figure, not so broad as in days of yore ;— 
Hero’s heart beat painfully: did they remember yet? did they love yet? was 
it yet time? 

Nearer and nearer she floated, nearer‘and nearer. The men were wakeful, 
restless ; they stirred the embers into a blaze, and sat waiting. Then softly 
and sadly arose the sound of a boat song: 

PETER GRUMP. 


If underneath the water 
You comb your golden hair 
With a golden comb, my daughter, 
Oh, would that I were there. 
If underneath the wave 
You fill a slimy grave, 
Would that I, who could not save, 
Might share. 
Forss. 
If my love Hero queens it 
In summer Fairyland, 
What would I be 
But the ring on her hand? 
Her cheek when she leans it 
Would lean on me :— 
Or sweet, bitter-sweet, 
The flower that she wore 
When we parted, to meet 
On the hither shore 
Anymore ? nevermore. 


Something caught Forss’s eye ; he tried the nets, and fine ng them heavily 
burdened began to haul them in, saying, “It is a shoal of white fish; no, a 
drift of white seaweed ;”—but suddenly he cried out: “Help, old father! 
it is a corpse, as white as snow !” 

Peter ran to the nets, and with the younger man’s aid, rapidly drew them 
in. Hero lay quite still, while very gently they lifted the body over the boat- . 
side, whispering one to another: “It is a woman—she is dead!” They laid 
her down where the fire-light shone full upon her face—her familiar face— 
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Not a corpse, O Peter Grump: not a corpse, O true Forss, staggering as 
from a death-blow. The eyes opened, the face dimpled into a happy smile ; 
with tears and clinging arms and clinging kisses, Hero begged forgiveness of 
her father and her lover. 

I will not tell you of the questions asked and answered, the return home, 
the wonder and joy which spread like wildfire through the colony. Nor 
how in the moonlight Forss wooed and won his fair love; nor even how at 
the wedding danced a band of strangers, gay and agile, recognized by none 
save the bride. I will merely tell you how in after years, sitting by her 
husband’s fireside, or watching on the shingle for his return, Hero would speak 
to her children of her own early days. And when their eyes kindled while 
she told of the marvellous splendour of Fairyland, she would assure them, 
with a convincing smile, that only home is happy: and when, with flushed 
cheeks and quickened breath, they followed the story of her brief pre- 
eminence, she would add, that though admiration seems sweet at first, only 
love is sweet first, and last, and always. 

Curistina G. Rossetti. 
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WINTERING AT ETRETAT. 


_—— is a murmur in my ears night and day. The sea is never silent, 

changeful as are its voices. Its unrest will not be comforted. Sometimes 
it groans with a voice of terror, piled up on the horizon to the west, and 
threatening, as it were, to plunge once again on its ancient prey. Sometimes 
it is so weird and strange, full of such mystic music, that it seems like the 
murmur of the sunken river which flows beneath the street in which I write, or 
a subterranean sound from the Roman city which lies engulfed upon that 
river’s side. It is time to pray to the Virgin, when, in addition to the ocean- 
voices, there are tokens that the deluge is gathering up yonder between the 
hills. 

For, lying close upon the shore, at the mouth of a narrow valley—situated 
so low, with huge chalk cliffs on either side, that, standing on the strand in 
stormy weather, the sea seems a great mountain swelling high above you— 
Etretat is the child of the elements, who are not always merciful to their off- 
spring. Haunting the home of every sailor and fisher here, are the vague 
traditions of a time when the village was submerged and covered with the 
white wrath of waves; when the boulder was torn from the cliff-side, and 
precipitated into the gulf beneath, where it is still visible at low tide; when 
the flints and pebbles were piled wildly over the sides of the splintering 
cottage. Man and boy, too, are familiar with the time-honoured ceremony 
on the day of the Ascension, when the priest, bearing the silver cross, and 
followed by his congregation, walks solemnly to the shore to bless the sea, 
and tracing in the water with the cross the image of the cross, says aloud, 
“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, I bless 
the sea; and I place under the protection of the Virgin Mary our boats, and 
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the men that sail therein, and our nets, and our cordage, and our sails.” 
Trusting in Providence, however, is not quite enough ; and in old days, when 
the south-easter blew, the Usque huc venies et non procedes amplius of the pious 
was of little avail. On the day of Pentecost, 1806, a huge jet of water burst 
inland, making enormous fissures that are still visible. Vespers were sound- 
ing from Our Lady’s Kirk (L’Epglise de Notre Dame), and the villagers were 
preparing to go to worship. Ain hour afterwards, the storm-clouds thickened, 
and the rain began to fall in deluge. ‘There had been much rain during the 
autumn, and the valleys were already flooded ; but at last, on this Pentecost 
Day, the desolation became complete. Etretat was inundated to the roofs, 
and the inhabitants only saved themselves by flying to the neighbouring cliffs. 

In the course of years, the attention of government was directed to the 
perilous condition of the little community. A canal was formed, communi- 
cating with the sea; by which means, the ocean at high tide, instead of wash- 
ing into the village, passes underneath, and the heavy rains, in their turn, pass 
down harmlessly to the sea strand. Again and again, when the south-wester 
blew, and the rain fell, this canal saved Etretat from destruction. But in 
1842, all the skill of man did not avail. On Friday night, 23rd September, 
the sky was black, save when the lightning rent the storm-rack, and the 
thunder was scarcely audible in the crash of the rain-torrents. At four 
o'clock in the morning, the torrent swept from the hills with the fury of a 
hundred cataracts; and bursting the boundaries of the canal, dashing huge 
boulders hither and thither, scattering flint and stone in all directions, swept 
down upon that part of the village which lay in the centre of the valley. 
Speedily all was inundated; and as the tempest abated, and the first streaks 
of dawn appeared, the valley presented the phenomenon of a huge yellow 
lake, amid which appeared roofs of straw, tottering chimneys, and here and 
there the top of a tree. 

Fortunately, only five individuals perished—of whom, more in another 
place. Mounted in their lofts, and on the roofs, men, women, and children 
shrieked for aid; hither and thither in the darkness passed sailors in their 
boats, rescuing those in peril, and bearing them to landing-places beyond the 
fury of the waters; while, from the heights, the rescued still wailed, because 
they were beggared of their little all. A public subscription followed the 
catastrophe ; and “ the charity,” says a native of Etretat, “ was as great as the 
misfortune.” The waters, however, were not yet appeased ; nor will they rest 
till they have won a final victory. So late as last September, the passage of 
‘the canal became choked with shingle, the waters rose as high as the houses 
‘of the one-story cottages, and the destruction would have been as terrible 
as before, but for the exertions of the inhabitants in clearing the passage. 

Terror like this lends dignity to Etretat ; one cannot regard with unconcern 
a place which the elements consider of such importance. It scarcely needed, 
however, such an adventitious interest. Ranging its huge cliffs, or contemplating 
them from the beach below, gazing on the many-tinted ocean, or marking 
the vast natural cathedrals it has hewn out of the cliffs, I find enough to 
amaze the mind and glorify the yearnings of the soul. Coming into contact 
‘with the simple lives that pass on quietly in the little cottages of mariners 
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and fishers, I find much of that pathos and that pleasure which sinks deep 
into the heart. And as I have said, these voices of the ocean are with me 
day and night. 

For I am not a summer visitor ; I have not come here to perform feats of 
graceful swimming, and to promenade afterwards gaily in the Avenue of 
Tamarisks ; and though my fishing friends affirm that I must find the place 
very dull, they are in error. Those charming chalets on either side of the 
hill, those elegant chateaus and pleasure-grounds, those enamelled toy-resi- 
dences in which Parisians delight, possess no attractions for me. Podsnap- 
like, I put them behind me—out of the landscape. The lightning-conductors 
on the slated roofs are odious to me; and I would, if I dared, cut, tear down, 
obliterate, the line of electric telegraph which winds up the sides of the cliffs. 
Thank Heaven, all the fine houses are empty, all the fine-plumaged birds have 
long since gone back to the gay city, where Offenbach, whose shut-up chateau 
I passed to-day, has just produced Les Bergers,—a work, I suppose, with as 
much of nature in it as Tasso’s finical Aminta or Virgil’s political-pastoral 
Eclogues. Offenbach,—when I have the Ocean! From the beginning of 
May to the beginning of September, Etretat is—Paris at the sea-side. The 
beach is crowded with bathers in their gay dresses ; the cliffs are embroidered 
with pantaloons, crinolines, and umbrellas ; there are concerts, and balls, and 
picnics, and boating excursions; you can buy odiously-well-done photographs 
of the pretty places; there are books and journals to be seen, and lodgings to 
be paid for at enormous rates. But the season is over, and Etretat is again 
the dear little fishing village it ought to remain. ‘There is no fashionable 
bathing, no company, you can’t buy a photograph, and you must live like a 
fisher, since fishers are your only companions. So far as I know, no one in 
the village can speak English, and few decent Parisian ; but that is all the 
pleasanter, after you have once conquered the peculiarities of people who pro- 
nounce couteau “ktay,” chevaux “ jva,” and vaches “vak,” and are ignorant 
of any such distinctions as that between the verb savoir and the verb connaitre. 
I have the place to myself, so to speak, am monarch of all I survey, and, 
happy as a king, can pass. a day gloriously thus: wanderings and ponderings 
out-of-doors till dinner-time, and a dip in a natural bath in the hollow of the 
rocks ; a cup of black coffee, with cognac, and a game of billards, after dinner ; 
and a long evening, with books or pen and paper, to wind up all. I can dress. 
as I please, do what I please, be alone when I please. Few days pass with- 
out something human for the mind to ponder on. 

There are two great classes of men who love the ocean,—and swear by 
her. The one consists of the genuine seafarers—men who, like Tennyson's 
Sailor Boy, feel a devil rise in the heart whenever they are debarred from 
taking their share of danger on the deep. The other consists of men who 
love the ocean heartily, insomuch as its changeful voices are necessary to their 
perfect comfort, but who are content to enjoy its society in safety, on dry 
land. I may call these last the sea-loving Jand-lubbers,—lubbers being a 
fine nautical word, expressive of the dreamy, meditative type I wish to de- 
scribe, and of which I am a poor example. Whenever a sea-loving land- 
lubber, like myself, can move on sand or shingle, or watch the storm of 
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waters from a promontory, or lie listening to the wash of waves in the sum- 
mer, or take a safe swim of half a mile in smooth water, he is satisfied with 
the balance of things, and has his absorbent faculties in full suction. He has 
only to avoid the danger of reducing his sympathies to rule, to a monotony, 
and he will get nothing but good out of such employment; and the world, in 
her turn, I dare say, will get more out of the lubbers than she would under 
any other circumstances. 

The discomforts, at the commencement of hybernation in a place like this, 
upset the Stomach more than its patrician near-neighbour, the Soul; but 
they should not last long enough to disturb the latter through the former. 
The first discovery made by a new sojourner in rural Normandy is that 
living is three times more expensive than living in England. This, on 
examination, soons turns out to be a mistake—unless you are too proud to 
buy your own provisions yourself, instead of commissioning your servant to 
cater for you; for the Norman peasant, though he would scorn to steal, 
thinks it no shame to over-charge. Then, what French people, espe- 
cially French peasants, eat and drink, is so different to what we eat and 
drink. My wife does npt like the mixture of nameless herbs which the 
population, full of infinite jest, call Zé; I find myself rapidly sinking into 
chronic intoxication through partaking of a beverage, described as English, 
and denominated Le Pel El de Bah (Bass’s Pale Ale?); and even my dogs 
refuse to touch the bones of the old cock our poulterer described as a 
chicken. But these matters, noted for the guidance of good little house- 
wives, soon adjust themselves. By sticking to simple fare, and drinking 
pleasant home-brewed cider, we find all go well. The stomach assimilates 
what it once regarded as atrocious; especially if it be a stomach which has 
ever dined with Duke Humphrey. One can tolerate the cafés with their 
eternal dominoes, and appreciate the luxury of getting pure brandy, if neces- 
sary, at as low a price as eighteenpence a bottle. 

Even real physical inconveniences would be forgotten in so fine a spot. 
Stand with me in imagination on the sea-strand, at the mouth of the little 
valley, and look around. Behind you lies the village—the older houses of 
the perpetual inhabitants in the centre, close to the waters, and the fine new 
buildings of the Parisians on the ascents of either side. To your left, 
jutting far out into the sea, are L’Aiguille and the Porte d’Aval—the former 
a huge needle-like pyramid rising out of the waters, the latter a great 
opening, like the door of a cathedral, through which one may pass at low 
tide; and behind them, inland, stretch the great white cliffs and precipices, 
fringed with grass and moss of exquisite hues. Passing close under those 
cliffs at low tide, standing upon a rocky pavement covered with many- 
coloured verdure, you find yourself in a vast natural cathedral, across whose 
blue roof ever and anon flies a black speck which you know to be a 
sea-gull. 

To the left of the village, you behold the tall cliffs on whose summit, 
solitary and open to the winds, stands the little chapel of Notre Dame de la 
Garde. At the foot of the cliffs, jutting into the waters, is the Porte 
d’Amont—a natural gateway similar in structure to the Porte d’Ava hl 
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Close by yonder, is the famous Trou a Romain,—of which’ you will hear 
more by-and-by. 

But stand aside. There is a rumour that the herrings are passing opposite 
Fécamp, and that long line of quaint unwieldy luggers, drawn high up on the 
beach in the method described by Horace,— 


Trahit siccas machina carinas,— 


is about to be launched. One by one, amid shoutings and gesticulations, 
the fishing-boats are dragged over the shingle by men and women—the 
latter doing far more than their fair share of the labour. One by one, they 
are manned, and spreading their brown sails to the fresh breeze, slip over the 
eastern horizon. Close against the houses, you behold the ca/oges—houses 
made of old boats roofed with straw, and used as receptacles for sails and 
cordage. These primitive boat-houses—answering almost to Sallust’s descrip- 
tion of the inverted vessels used as residences by the nomads on the coast of 
Africa—lend the beach of Etretat tenfold picturesqueness and romance. 
One of them forms a bathing-house, and a cleaner person than Diogenes 
might be comfortable in some of the others. Nowadays, even in the summer 
months, fish are by no means plentiful at Etretat ; but now again comes a 
shoal, and the beach, as now, is alive with the population, These fishers are 
fine fellows; most above twenty-one years of age have been drawn for the 
marine conscription, and have served their country, and a large number have 
had many a dangerous cod-fishing excursion to Newfoundland. They are as 
polite as Parisians, without any of that servility which distinguishes the 
inland population, ‘Their fault is a love of French billiards and dominoes, 
and a tendency to lounge with their hands in their packets. 

: But they must lounge in Etretat, since there are no fixed periods of labour ; 

they must lounge watchfully, with their eyes on the Ocean. Their work 
depends upon the tide; there is little for them to do at high water. And 
their wives and daughters—many of whom, by the way, are strikingly 
handsome, and remind one of the buxom dare-devils of Newhaven—are in 
the same position. There is no fresh water to be had in the valley, save at 
low water. The retired tide discovers two sweet springs, one of which is 
used for drinking purposes, the other for washing linen. They are part of 
the subterranean river before alluded to. ‘This river passes under Etretat, 
waters the wells of the village, and then bubbles from under the low shingle. 
The high tide arrests it, and compels it to flow backward into the canals 
above ; but when the waters have retired, as now, it flows again to its natural 
channel. And as the tides vary, the work of men and women varies. In 
the last quarter of the moon, the fishers say that it is morte eau (dead water), 
because at that time the tides mount less high and descend less low ; and the 
sea is then lowest at six o'clock in the morning and six o'clock in the 
evening. But at grande mer, or the time of the new and the full moon, 
the sea is lowest at four in the morning and evening. Each day the tide 
changes proportionally, by about an hour. ‘Thus, sometimes at morning, 
sometimes at noon, sometimes at night, the women assemble at the Fountain ; 
and in the deep dark, it is a fine thing to stand on the tall cliffs, and 
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watch the phosphorescent glimmering of their many lanterns far down 
below. 

Watch these groups of women descending the steep shore, and each 
carrying a great white bundle of clothes upon her back. They hasten down to 
a spot close by the brink of the low sea and deposit the burthens. Then each 
takes a spade, or stick, or even her bare hands, and digs a hole about the size 
of a washing-basin, through which up bubbles the sweet water. They are 
soon on their knees, and all busy at work, soaping, wringing, and chattering 
busily all the while. By-and-by, when the sea compels them to depart, they 
will carry their cleansed burthens up to yonder steep hill-sides, and hang 
them on the furze and broom to dry. By that time they will have finished, 
not only the day’s labour, but the day’s gossipping ; for the Fountain is their 
place of public discussion. Public affairs, private grievances, market news, 
love, marriage, death, everything, from the weather down to the last scandal, 
is ventilated there. Husbands who have misconducted themselves receive 
their due condemnation. The girl who has eaten forbidden fruit is detected 
and indicated. The Englishman who has arrived with bag and baggage to 
winter in Etretat, and whose shirts and collars that bright-eyed brunette is 
scouring into pristine whiteness, is discussed in a succession of little incidents 
for the edification of the assembly. 

Time was when the river flowed down the centre of this valley; but it 
has sunk never to rise again—plunging into the earth at Grainville l’Alonette, 
in the neighbourhood of Havre, at a point still marked by a great mound of 
earth. To what cause is to be attributed its sudden disappearance no man can 
tell, unless he is content to accept the tradition afloat here among the old 
men. The story runs, that once upon a time there was a mill at Grainville 
YAlonette, and that the river turned the wheel: late one night, when the 
rain was ‘falling from a black heaven, there came to the miller’s door a poor 
gipsy woman, bearing on her back a little child. Wet, and cold, and hungry, 
she begged for bread to eat, and a bed of straw to lie on: but the miller was 
a hard man. “Begone!” he cried, driving the unfortunate from his door. 
While the mill-wheel roared, and the swollen river rushed, the gipsy turned 
upon the man, and the warm light, striking in her face from the door of the 
open dwelling, showed that death was there. ‘“ My curse upon you!” she 
cried ; “and the curse of my child! Thou wilt repent this ere sunrise.” 
So saying, she disappeared into the darkness. That night the mill-wheel 
stopped ; and the miller, looking forth, saw that the bed of the stream was 
dry. The river had. disappeared for ever; the gipsy was found dead, 
clasping a dead child to her bosom ; and the miller was a conscience-stricken 
and a ruined man—for where was the strong arm to turn the mill whereby 
he subsisted? The eye of the All-Just had seen it all; and, delightfully in 
accordance with the ideas of superstition, had wrought a miracle that made a 
whole valley suffer for the sins of one unmitigated rascal. If the miller 
had been a reflective person, there were certain ideas of human justice which 
may have lessened the weight of his own self-reproach. 

As certainly as the river once flowed through the village, there once stood 
a Roman colony on the site where Etretat now stands; but it would be 
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wearisome to cite the evidence whereby the Society of Normandy Antiquaries 
has established the fact beyond all contradiction. Ancient geographical 
charts indicate the existence of ruins at the mouth of the valley. These 
ruins have long since been utterly engulfed. But again and again, in the 
process of building and trenching, pieces of ancient masonry and antique 
objects of art have been dug up from the shingle. Roman tiles, medals, 
bronze clocks, spoons, and other domestic utensils, have been constantly 
found by the inhabitants—frequently in the process of sinking wells. Nay, 
portions of Roman villas have been discovered, with some of the chambers 
nearly perfect. ‘Traces of a Gallo-Roman cemetery, with urns containing 
human dust ; and of a burial-place of more recent date,—that of the occupancy 
of the Franks,—have been found within a few years. 

If human hands had carried out the idea first entertained by Francis L, 
and contemplated so late as our century by the first Napoleon, it is possible 
that the inhabitants might have witnessed the exhumation of a whole town. 
Francis projected, though he did not carry out, the conversion of Etretat, 
with its deep waters, its sheltered valley, its huge projecting cliffs, into a great 
military port ; the fourteenth and sixteenth Louis had the same idea; so had 
the first Emperor, and so, on dit, once had the third. 

But jam satis! It is impossible for a sea-loving land-lubber to discourse 
on that subject patiently. Far hence be the day when this dear little peaceful 
valley shall be converted into the stronghold of legal butchery, and when the 
ugly eagle shall show its bloody beak over the spot where once flowed the 
pure waters of the innocent Fountain! Far hence be the day when the 
silent ruins shall be exposed to the garish light of day and the vandalism of 
gaping “ navvies!” Let them rest in hidden silence in their tomb, their hollow 
courts echoing awfully the passing of human feet above! If there are any 
poets in France, let Etretat be kept sacred for their sakes; their comfort is _ 
of more importance than the formation of a depot for the conservation of 
murder as one of the arts. ButI err there; I fear the French care very 
little about nature pure and simple. Their poets, from Clement Marot:and 
Ronsard to Victor Hugo. and Lamartine, have not been poets of the woods 
and fields. Their painters have done some noble things in landscape, but the 
taste of the people is for battle-pieces—as any one may know who watches 
the visitors to the Parisian galleries. The average Frenchman never dreams 
of taking a walk, unless you can show him a promenade. He does not dislike 
the country, but he has no eyes for it. A little more of the ruminating 
bovine element would do him good. Look at our own clodhoppers! Of 
course you will tell me that they do not care for nature; that, in fact, they 
are nearer to the brutes than the country people of most nations. That is 
mere supposition. ‘The one characteristic of the British bucolican is his 
stillness and reticence. You meet him plodding along the country road, with 
that dull stare in his eyes; but I defy you to tell me what that dull stare 
means. It may mean stupidity, but it may mean concentration—which, by 
the way, is generally confounded with stupidity. You compare his look with 
the look of that grazing bullock. Look into that bullock’s eyes, and you 
will find something to amaze and awe you—something very unlike stupidity, 
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unless you identify stupidity with still power. If you take a British country- 
man from his fields, and place him in a great city, he will wither. Not so 
the French countryman. Transport him from the meadows to the streets, 
and he will flourish tenfold; the change will only exhilarate him, and 
develop his natural qualities. But this is digression ; and although digression 
may be, as Mr. Sentimentalist Sterne asserts, the light and sunshine of 
reading, I must not forget Etretat. What I would suggest is, that there is 
not one honest fellow in this village who would not hail with joy the con- 
version of his native place into a military ship-yard. The innocent hearts 
do not know when they are happy. 

On looking over these sheets I find I have said nothing of the locality of 
my village. “Where is Etretat?” I hear the reader demand. What says 
the delightful Dryasdust of Albemarle-street? ‘ About ten miles south-west 
of Fécamp, and eighteen miles from Havre, is the old fishing town of Etretat, 
now a place of resort for sea-bathing, for which it is well adapted.” He 
should have added, perhaps, that if the Isle of Wight did not exist, the 
scenery of Ftretat would be unique in Europe. 

Of that scenery I have said nothing, or very little. It is too grand, too 
inexhaustible, to be grasped in this first view of the village. Nor have I 
spoken of that social life of the people, of the affecting manners and customs, 
which go far to make Etretat the charming place it is:—of the tale of 
Romain and the legend of Our Lady’s Kirk; of the fireside traditions, 
ghost-stories, and reminiscences ; of the feast of kings, with its gay dresses 
and lights, or of the carnival, with its masks and songs; of the feasts to 
patron saints, under whose benediction mirth mingles harmoniously with 
genuine piety ; of the venerable spae-wife, Phcebus-like, 





évTa Kal peAAovra 

Ocomilor dei ; 
of the blest bread covered with flowers; of the Christmas night, when fan- 
tastic carol-singers mingle their music with the roaring of the sea. All that 
is to come; and in the meantime I am off with my landlord, the captain, for 


a shooting excursion on the water. 
Joun Banks. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY AT WINDSOR, 1327. 


Sir Henry Muttory’s Story. 


“ of story must be told, Sir Henry, here, and at once, without delay or 

omission, or you will exchange Windsor for the Tower. On your 
allegiance! tell me something to make me forget these Scots, I pray you, 
of your love.” 

“ But, sire!” 

“Je ne moi parle pas de ga. Go on, sweet Sir Henry; I want to hear 
much how you saw this man, and what he was like. Why do you delay?” 

“The story is dull.” 

“Then both Mortimer and Despencer were liars. Go on, old friend. 
Such modesty does not become an old ambassador. Seneschal, y’ut il un 
armée du ours, a bas la. Assurez ces gentilhommes que nous ne sommes 
pas sourds. Je ne veux pas, silence, mais le tapage est abominable. Al- 
together villainous. If the men below the salt can’t take their Christmas 
liquor without that noise they must have no more. If they are quarrelling 
send a herald to them. Now, Sir Henry, as soon as you can hear yourself 
speak, goon. Drink from my cup first, finish the wine, and put that ring 
on your finger, which you shall find at the bottom. Hey, Sir Henry, we 
have a jewel or two. Got you such a ring as that from your wondrous 
Venetian friends for the telling of a tale?” 

“Your Majesty’s generosity surpasses theirs, as their splendour surpasses 
yours. Well turned but not true. I must unsay it. The men I speak of 
were as generous as they were splendid.” 

“ And we, poor King of England, are nobody. Go on. I cannot buy you 
to speak aught but truth, not with a hundred rings.” 

“ When I come to compare Windsor,” said the sturdy old gentleman, “ with 
the palace of those two merchants at Venice, your Grace, this dear old palace 
where I have lived so long, and where I hope, by your Grace’s mercy, to die, 
seems to me like a mean barn. I am no minstrel,—so little a one that my old 
tongue cannot tell all the magnificence of what I saw at the house of those 
two venerable men, still less can I invent aught. When I arrived at their 
house, the night I was bidden to supper, and stepped from the boat, I told 
my name and titles. There were some forty servants about the door, and 
when they caught my name, two beautiful youths, of a courtliness and a 
grace which T 

“ What are you looking at?” asked the King. “Herald,” he roared, “tell 
those young bears’ whelps, Percy and Seymour, to be still. It is monstrous, 
one’s pages fighting before one’s eyes. Two such beautiful and graceful 
youths, whose courtliness and grace my pages (Satan couple the . young 
hounds, a thirsty ill-scenting day, on the top of Bagshot Heath!) had as well 
imitate. Yes, Sir Henry, I follow you. What said these youths to you?” 

“ They told me that they were detached for my service the whole of that 
evening, by Signor Nicolo and Senior Mathio, and they begged me to follow 
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them to the banquet-hall. I, seeing by their manner that they were gentle, 
begged of them to walk slowly, that I might admire the wonders in the 
great galleries through which we passed. They pointed them out to me, 
but I did not notice them so closely as I might have done, for the largest 
part of my mind was given up to ‘counting the paces which I stepped, so that 
I might gain, on my own authority, some idea of the length of the vast 
corridors which we were traversing. This puzzled my two youths consider- 
ably, for they ran on before me, and placed themselves before the most 
remarkable objects, to wait my coming ; and they evidently wondered why I 
walked with my head down, and counted as I went. One of them thought 
I was doing my devotions, and seeing I was without a rosary, offered me his, 


_ which was of large pearls ; but the other said in a low voice, in his musical 


tongue, ‘He is an Englishman, he is only mad,’ and after that they wondered 
no more. 

«Mad, you say!” said the first. ‘But he is ambassador from the King of 
England.’ 

““« My sweetest Antonio,’ said the other, ‘what should a madman, King 
of Madmen, do with a sane ambassador? What fearful political complica- 
tions would arise if he were to send us any one but a lunatic; or even a 
lunatic whose lunacy does not exhibit itself openly, as this one’s madness 
does. We might think him a sane man, and believe what he said. And 
what then ? 

“T heard every word of this, though they did not think it. I amused 
myself with them.” 


“ But,” interposed the King, “can you tell me anything of the galleries 
which you passed through? Was your whole soul taken up with counting 
your steps ?” 

“T can tell your Grace this. I passed through three corridors, each one 
hundred and twenty feet long, before I came to the last and fourth, in which 
the supper was laid, and in which the guests were assembled. These three 
galleries, three hundred and sixty feet in length, were all lined with mirrors 
in golden frames, which reached to the richly-fretted ceiling? excepting, of 
course, the windows, which, now it being night, were draped with crimson 
satin. Thus much I observed; but the other wonders—the statues, the tall 
vases of glass, banded and twisted of various colours, the great picture of 
the proud Cimabue, of Michael slaying the Dragon—many other things I 
hurried by, or only had them shown to me by my two guides, lest I 
should miss my counting. The floor was covered with the richest cloths.” 


The King’s fool had assumed, at the beginning of the story, a look of 
respectful attention, which by degrees he had developed into a look of deep 
wonder, which now had become an expression of the most dumbfounded 
astonishment caricatured to the uttermost. Of course every one had been 
watching, knowing that he would be doing something soon, and at this 
point young Percy the page found that he could not help it any longer, and 
giggled. The spark had fallen on gunpowder. The whole of the party 
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burst into such a roar of laughter at once, that the people down the table 
looked towards the royal chair. The King was very angry, but when he 
saw the fool’s face, he was forced to grin. 

“ Pr’ythee, gossip,” said the fool to Sir Henry, “ pass on and come to the 
dragons.” 

“There be no dragons, fool.” 

“Marry, thou shouldst have had dragons. Thou art a poor jongleur. 
Thou wilt mar the tale without a dragon or two. I pray let us have 
them.” 

“Wilt thou peace, thou ape?” said the King, angrily; and Sir Henry 
went on. 

“The floors were covered with the richest fabrics, and the galleries were 
grander than anything your Majesty can fancy, and yet the banquetting-hall 
infinitely surpassed the galleries in beauty. My tongue fails to describe the 
richness of the plate, and still more the wondrous splendour of the flowers 
which covered the supper-table in great profusion, and all of which were 
utterly unknown to me, as they were from roots and seeds which Signor 
Nicolo had procured from the uttermost limits of the East. 

“ They tarried for me, it appeared, and,’after their form of politeness, came 
forward in a body to greet me, each presenting himself by name. I prayed 
their forgiveness. They, on their part, abused themselves before me for 
having assembled too soon. All were Venetians, sire, except myself, and 
a Genoese prisoner, to whom these true gentlemen gave the precedence, as a 
prisoner of war, before every one else, myself included. He insisted on 
waiving his claim in my favour, and so I sat on the left of Signor Mathio, 
and he below me. The conversation, as supper went on, was mainly 
addressed to us two, and I supposed at first it was only politeness; but after a 
little conversation with me, the Genoese prisoner raised his forefinger 
slightly, and the conversation became general, Signor Mathio even turning 
from us and talking to the infirm Signor Nicolo, his brother. I began to see, 
sire (otherwise I had been a poor ambassador to your Majesty), that there 
was a plot, a good-natured. plot abroad, and that I was to act in it. 

“T now turned and looked at my fellow-conspirator, the Genoese gentle- 
man prisoner. He was a young gentleman of singular beauty, and dressed 
with extreme richness and elegance. His manners were as charming as his 
appearance. 

“*Dear English signor, he said, as soon as the others were talking 
freely, ‘I want your help. Let us drink together.’ 

“We did so. ‘There is a play, a plot, a conspiracy to be acted here, and 
you must play the principal part in it. Do you consent? 

“The players in mysteries have their written parts given them,’ I said, 
‘and even the mummers rehearse their nonsense in a dark barn. I consent; 
but I must know my part.’ 

“éTt is only this. When I nudge you—so,—speak out to Signor Nicolo, 
and ask him to show you his magic amulet. When he has handed it to you, 
pass it to me, instead of giving it to him.’ 

“Ts that all I have to do? 
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“«That is all. You were late for supper, and I was‘ waiting to explain 
more to you. We are too close to the old man to explain now.’ 

“Can you explain nothing, sweet sir? 

“¢T fear being overheard, but I will say thus much. Signor Mathio is 
talking loud to his brother. Signor Nicolo is infirm, and any agitation will 
make his heart beat dangerously. The leeches dread his death in case of any 
news being conveyed to him suddenly. Now a most unexpected and joyful 
event has occurred, and we wish to break it to him. The only thing which 
will make the old man speak of his son is that talisman. He never speaks 
of his son but when he is telling the story of that talisman, and we want him 
to tell it to-night. It is our only chance of breaking the glorious news to him 
without killing him.’ : 

“I understood him now, and grasped him by the arm. ‘Do you mean to 
say that he is free?’ I asked. 

“ «Sweet sir, he is in Venice. You did not catch my name, as I saw, when 
I introduced myself? 

“¢ Who are you, dear gentleman ?” 

“¢T am Giovanni Doria, and he is exchanged for me.’ 

“T brought my hand heavily down upon the table, and as I committed that 
breach of good manners, I perceived that the Venetian gentlemen who were 
supping with us had for once in a way, in their eagerness, forgotten theirs. I 
saw in a moment that every man in the room was in the plot, for they had 
all ceased talking and were looking eagerly at me and Doria. I smiled, so 
as to show them that I was in their secret, and the general conversation 
buzzed up louder than before. 

“But the sudden silence, and the smiting of my fist upon the table, had 
aroused Signor Nicolo, and he turned and spoke to me. ‘ Has anything 
irritated you, my English friend? he said. ‘ Doria is a sacred person, but 
if it were any other, I will answer for it in my own body, my boy being 
away, old. as I am.’ 

“*No one has irritated me, dear sir,’ I said. ‘Only the spiders spun a 
cobweb between me and my goblet, and in breaking it through I hit the 
table.’ 

“ The old man was puzzled but contented. Doria laughed at me. 

«Tt was not so bad,’ he sdid; ‘ but your English humour will never stand 
comparison with our Italian wit. I should have said I was contented to 
think that I should never have words to make our poor islanders believe in 
the splendour of the Venetian merchants, and in my vexation at that thought 
I committed this breach of manners. 

“¢ That would have been rather clumsier, and much more untrue than the 
explanation which I gave,’ I answered. ‘Let be: he believes neither the 
one nor the other. Let us talk sense. Why did you select me for your 
fellow-conspirator on this most joyful occasion ?” 

“For the first reason,’ he answered, ‘ because he is very jealous of show- 
ing his talisman to any one but foreigners, and he never shows it twice to any 
man ; and, as I told you before, never speaks of his son unless he shows it. 
I have seen it once, and you were the only available foreigner. That is the 
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first reason. For the second, we felt sure that you would come kindly into 
the plot. Your gentle demeanour, and your beautiful and amiable face—— 


At this point the King’s fool was taken with an obstinate fit of coughing 
The King looked up. “Sir Hubert Venables,” he said. “ Sweet friend, 
smite me my poor fool upon the back, I pray thee.” 

‘He hath a cough, and the phlegm will kill him. I should be wood were 
my poor fool to die.” 

Sir Hubert, nineteen stone of strength and good-humour, moved towards 
the fool: but the fool was not fool enough to bide a slap from that terrible 
hand. He dived under the tabie and passed below the salt, where he 
revenged himself by telling a story very like Sir Henry’s, but with a few 
utterly incredible incidents, caricaturing that most excellent old pedant’s voice 
and manner in a way which made necessary the presence of the seneschal, a 
herald, and lastly the order of royalty itself to silence the uproarious laughter. 

“Twenty years ago, Sir Fool, I was handsomer than any man in this room, 
except, of course, your Majesty.” 

“Exactly,” said the King. “Now go on.” 


“T was, it appeared,” continued Sir Henry, “to take my opportunity to 
ask for Signor Nicolo’s amulet, and to request him to tell me the story about 
it. To lead up to this result, Giovanni Doria left off speaking to me, and 
left me sitting silent. It was a long time before the dulled faculties of Signor 
Nicolo took notice of this. The main part of the supper had been cleared 
away, and nothing had been on the table for some time but the fruits and 
the wine, but yet I sat still and silent, acting my part the best way I could. 

“Signor Mathio was not in the secret, and he and his brother remained 
talking very eagerly together. The general buzz of conversation which went 
on along each side of the table, made them think, I suppose, that their guests 
were well entertained, and that they might speak together without breach of 
manners. At last, Mathio, who sat next to me, turned and saw me silent, 
and saw also that Doria was deeply engaged in conversation with the man 
beside him. He instantly nudged his brother, and said, ‘ Nicolo, we are poor 
hosts. I thought, Signor Mullory, you were in talk with Signor Doria.’ 

“*T have been silent this half-hour,’ I said. ‘I have not spoken to a soul 
since Signor Doria entered into talk with yon Florentine gentleman.’ 

“They used great civility towards me at once, these two old gentlemen, 
asking my pardon many times. But I answered that I had been well enter- 
tained looking at the admirable beauty of their riches; but I said I had a 
favour to ask. If they chought they had erred in any way in courtesy to me, 
the granting of that favour would throw the balance of debt on my side. I 
asked, would Signor Nicolo show me the great talisman, and tell me the story 
about it. — 

“ He willingly acquiesced. He put back the collar of his dark-blue velvet 
and gold gown, and took from his neck, from underneath his clothes, the 
chain on which the talisman hung,‘and handed it tome. Your Majesty, it took 
away my breath. In my wonder and excitement, I dropped the whole 
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thing rattling into my plate, to the great amusement of the brothers; but none 
of the other gentlemen at table took notice of the rattle, but only talked the 
louder, almost as though they were brawling. 

“The chain on which the talisman hung was the handsomest and the 
thickest I have ever seen; but it was the talisman itself which struck me 
with such amazement. It was an oblong sapphire, close on three inches in 
length, which was attached to the chain by the slender thread of gold which 
went round it, and which could scarcely be called a setting. It was a water 
worn sapphire, having over nearly the whole of its surface a frosted pale blue 
colour; in one place only had it been touched by the jeweller’s wheel. On 
one side only of it, a space of some half an inch, had been cut flat and polished, 
and through this shining surface you could look down into the wine-dark 
depths of the greatest jewel which the world has ever seen.” 


“ This is a good tale,” said the King, “a wondrous good tale. I like much 
these great jewels in a tale. They cost the teller nothing, and the hearer 
feels as though they belonged to him, or, at least, that he had seen them. 
Give me jewels in a tale. They are better than dragons.” 

“ But this is every word of it true, your Majesty,” said Sir Henry. 

“ Did ever any one assure thee of being able to invent a tale for thyself? 
Thou hast no talent that way. My grandsire sent no minstrels or jongleurs 
on his errands. That diamond on thy finger would show that these Venetians 
have jewels such as we have never seen. The story is a good story, but the 
worse for being true. Canst thou not invent aught? Go on.” 

“T asked him, then,” continued Sir Henry, “his tale about this jewel, and 
he told it to me. I-will pass by that tale, and come to the end of mine.” 

“ At thy peril,” said the King. “It may be a better tale than thine own 
for aught I know. ‘Tell it.” 

Sir Henry Mullory put his hands slightly abroad, and bowed his head gently, 
as though he would say, “ If you choose to be bored, it is not my fault,” and 
after this courtier-like protest, went on to tell Signor Nicolo’s story. 


“¢Tt is a mistake to suppose, dear Englishman,’ said Signor Nicolo, ‘ that 
my friend, Kublai Khan, was the son of his predecessor, Hanlu. On the 
contrary, he was his youngest nephew. 

“¢Mangu was son of Kheri Khan, and was left young with an only sister, 
to whom he was deeply attached; gave her in marriage to the Emperor of 
India, Conon the First, and took his, the Emperor's, sister, as his bride in 
exchange. 

“¢He had never seen this lady until she arrived at Campion, the day 
before their nuptials. Mangu became deeply in love with her, and from all 
I-could gather from those old men, who in my time were still about the 
court of Kublai Khan, and who remembered her, there was no wonder at it. 
She was a most peerless body. But beauty does not save from death, and 
before they had been married seven months this beautiful lady died. 

“<Mangu was inconsolable. He made a vow before the small house- 
hold idol, an idol which corresponds among the Tartars to the Lares or 
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Penates of the Romans, Signor Mullory, that he would never look on the face 
of woman again. He kept his vow religiously, as religiously as any of our 
churchmen, with the hope of immortality before them, keep it. He was 
a heathen, and had no such hopes, but he kept his vow, and he died without 
issue. 

“¢ When he felt death was creeping on him he began to feel anxious about 
his successors. ‘The wife of Conon, the elder King of India, had now three 
beautiful sons, Ganlu, Camul, and Kublai. Mangu wrote a letter to Conon, 
begging that in brotherly love he would send him his three youths, and that 
he would give him the one he should choose to fill the throne of 'Tartary. 

“¢'The King Conon wrote, saying, ‘Choose between them; and the three 
princes were started on their journey with the greatest magnificence. What 
need to dwell on the elephants and the camels, the horses, the rich presents 
which were sent? Read any eastern tale, Sir Henry, and fill up the gap 
according to your own imagination. 

“«¢'The great procession which accompanied these three princes took a year 
in reaching Mangu’s capital. Many delays took place from flooded rivers, 
from snow-storms, and other accidents of travel, such as I have related to my 
friends in this hall in recounting my own travels until my tongue has grown 
weary. Many lives were lost, the camels most of them died, but the 
elephants and the horses arrived towards the end of the year, within a day's 
walk of the capital of Mangu. ‘There, for the first time, they met with his 
emissaries. Hitherto, since coming into the dominions of the Khan, they 
had had no credentials save the golden plate which he had sent with his 
ambassador. This had been enough; the mere showing of it: had been 
sufficient for each governor of every province through which they had passed. 
The whole resources of each province had been put at their disposal, but they 
had hitherto had no personal recognition. At this point, with the towers of 
the capital in sight, they were met by ten thousand cavalry on white horses, 
each common man clothed in cloth of silver and blue velvet, and the officers 
clothed in cloth of gold and crimson satin.’ 

“ Beat me that fool,” cried the King, in extreme anger. “ Bang me that 
fool on his pate, with a flagon. Cut me his ears. Percy, spawn of thé 
devil, why laughest thou? Can I not hear my tale without this indecent 
laughter? It comes from the incoyable babil of that fool there. What said 
he, Percy? I will know by— (go to Chaucer for an oath). Speak, sir.” 

“He said only,” replied that mischievous young rascal Percy, who ought 
to have been a midshipman, by-the-by, and who was very much frightened at the 
King’s manner,—“ he said only that this Signor Nicolo of Venice was a better 
story-teller than Sir Henry Mullory: that we should have dragons anon now, 
and mayhap some unicorns and a pheenix if we gave Sir Henry time.” 

“Turn the fool out,” cried the King; and the fool went out by one door, 
ran down the lower ward to the curfew tower with a face of dismay, told 
a drunken old warder that the castle was on fire, and persuaded him to ring 
the alarum bell, aroused all the townsfolk of Windsor, who came swarming 
into the middle ward to render assistance; and long before Sir Henry’s story 
was finished stepped back again by a door behind the dais, and, with a sancti- 
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monious air, quietly took a chair behind the King, beside his confessor, as he 
did so passing his finger three or four times round the crown of his head 
in an impertinent allusion to the reverend gentleman’s tonsure. 

“The three princes,” continued Sir Henry, “were met by this splendid 
cavalcade, the commander of which, clothed in , 

“Let that pass,” said the King. “Let us have no more tailors’ bills, 
sweet Sir Henry.” 

i. told them that they were to be conducted into the town the next 
morning in the greatest state, but that Mangu Khan desired that they would 
house where they were for the night. The apartments set aside for them 
were very homely, after what they had been accustomed to in India, but 
they all three acquiesced with a good grace. 

“ At twelve o'clock that night,” said Signor Mathio, “ Ganlu, the oldest 
prince, sitting alone in his room, among his books, heard a knock at his door. 
His servant, timidly, appearing, announced that an old priest would speak to 
him. 

“¢ A Nestorian, I doubt, or a Mohammedan,’ said Ganlu, looking up from 
his books. 

“« A priest of our own faith,’ said the servant. 

“The priest was shown in, humbly dressed, but a noble-looking old man. 

“* What wouldst thou, my father?” said Prince Ganlu. 

“¢T have here a talisman,’ said the priest (showing him the talisman 
which you hold in your hand, Signor Mullory), which will enable you toewin 
the love of your uncle, and to succeed to the throne of Tartary. I would 
know what you would offer me for it.’ 

“¢ Dost thou believe, dear father,’ said Ganlu, ‘in commandment xc. ?” 

“ «Not I,’ said the old priest. 

“* Dost thou then believe,’ retorted Ganlu, ‘that any man can come to 
salvation, save through our faith ?” 

“*T most certainly believe it,’ said the old priest. ‘But what wilt thou 
give me for my talisman?” 

“«The curse of Kehama* fall on thee and thy talisman, thou heretic! 
Depart !’ 

“So he departed from the prig Ganlu, and went on to the drunkard, 
Camul. Camul had not only gotten himself disguised in liquor, but his 
servants also. The old priest found them all uproarious, and was hustled in 
before the presence of the Prince by a dozen grooms and courtesans, some- 
what more drunk than the Prince himself, who was drunk enough. He 
delivered his message. 








* Tsay!” (Printer’s devil.) ‘‘Not at all. The limits of historical fiction are 
not yet fixed. How about the dates in Kenilworth? where Shakespeare, at twelve 
years old, is asked if he has written any more plays ; and where Amy Robsart, eleven 
years after the famous coroner’s inquest on her, pathetically states her case to 
Queen Elizabeth. No: let us make hay while the sun shines. Good old Pettigrew 
is dead, and the Saturday Review don’t notite small papers of this kind. Let us 
have our fling with our betters. And for that matter, writers of historical fiction, 
getting carefully their dates from the best authorities, seem on the whole to come 
out of the fight better than the writers of history themselves.” —H. K. 
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“¢T bring you here a talisman which shall secure your succession to the 
throne of Tartary. What will you give me for it?” 

“¢Sit down and drink, you old fool,’ cried Prince Camul. ‘Make me 
this old fool drunk, you fellows,’ cried Camul. ‘We will bargain after- 
wards,’ 

“But the old fellow escaped them, and went to the lodgings of Kublai, 
to see what mart he could get there for his talisman. 

“'The whole building was wrapped in darkness, but the old man passed 
quietly in, picking his way through the sleeping attendants by the light of a 
few dim lamps, which were still left burning, until he came to the chamber 
of the sleeping Kublai, whom he shook by the shoulder, saying once more, 
‘Prince, arise! I have here a talisman which shall give thee the Khanate 
of Tartary.’ 

“* May the great fiend seize the Khanate of Tartary! I had as lief you 
made me whipster to the madmen in India. Avaunt!’ 

“ ¢ Yet, see my talisman.’ 

“« Thou and thy talisman! Thou prating old knave, is there not a time 
for all things; and is not this the time for sleep? Harow! Wala! there!— 
Push me forth this old fool; yet use him gently, youths. If the gods bless 
you, your curls will some day be grey and thin as his locks are now. Good 
night, thou foolish old person. Here is money for thee.’ 

“The old priest was gently and kindly pushed out by the young warriors in 
attendance, and disappeared. The next day the cavalcade moved on into the 
town, and at the palace the three youths were brought into the great hall 
of council, and among fifteen hundred warriors, sitting in all his awful 
magnificence, was Mangu, mightiest sovereign of the earth, great-grandson of 
the mightier Ginghis. 

“ And when they saw that he was none other than the old priest, their 
hearts failed them. Here was a to-do indeed! The eldest had consigned 
him to condemnation as a heretic; the second had insulted him, and had 
wanted to make him drunk ; and the third had called him an old fool and 
turned him out of the house. India was a year’s journey away. Was there 
no hope? They looked round; the serried ranks had closed in on all sides, 
and the infuriated Khan had descended from the throne and was advancing 
towards them. 

“*Face it out like men, Kublai had time to say, when the Khan was 
upon them. He smiled sweetly to them and held out his hands. ‘I see three 
pairs of my sweet sister’s eyes,’ he said; ‘Ganlu, thou art scholarly and wise. 
Camul, thou art a merry companion. You two shall stay with us a time, and 
carry presents back to our brother. Kublai, you know that there is a time 
and a season for all things. You know the reverence due to grey hairs; you 
go home no more. Henceforth thou art Khan of Tartary.’” 


“ And immediately he had spoken these words,” continued the fool, 
behind Sir Henry Mullory, with the most perfectly absurd imitation of his 
voice and manner—“ forr thousand three hundred and seventy-six golden 
trumpets began to play, each one a different tune, and played until dark, 
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so that the day was spent in harmony. This Cubley Khan, your Grace, and 
my very sweet and gentle masters all,” (here came a grin and a bow even 
more ridiculously like Sir Henry's than the voice in which the fool spoke), 
“was own brother to Cubley, the bear warden of Southwark, who last year, 
coming home disguised in drink, was refused entry by his wife, and went me 
to bed with his bears; since when naught has been seen of him. Gallant 
and noble knights, this is all my tale.” 

“’Tis a merry fool,” said the King laughing ; “ you must forgive him, 
Sir Henry.” 

“T will when I have done laughing at the knave,” said Sir Henry, good- 
humouredly. ‘ Now I come to the more serious part of my story.” 

“Now hath Sir Henry finished fooling, and beginneth to be serious,” 
shouted the fool with the voice of a herald. 

“ Quiet, dear gossip,” said Sir Henry. “I will make thee weep ere I’ve 
done, even now,” and there were no more interruptions. 


“Such was the story of Signor Nicolo, your Grace, about the talisman 
which I still hold in my hand. It was, he went on to tell me, the very 
talisman which Mangu Khan had carried in his hand, as an excuse, when 
he went. at night in the disguise of a priest, to see his three nephews as 
they really were. At this moment the talisman was gently taken from my 
hand by Giovanni Doria, the Genoese gentleman prisoner who sat on my 
left.. I saw that my part in the play was done, and I sat back, while Doria 
leant over me and Signor Mathio, and entered into eager conversation with 
old Signor Nicolo. I wondered much what was to follow, and I looked 
round. All the guests were sitting perfectly silent looking steadily at us; and 
1 noticed, moreover, that a great crimson silk curtain had been let down in 
the arch which divided the banqueting-hall from the first of the great 
galleries which I have described, and which now blocked the view of the 
first gallery from us. We were shut in together by that curtain which filled 
the arch. What was to come from behind that curtain I could not guess. 
I had ears for the conversation of Signor Doria and Signor Nicolo, but my 
eyes were on the curtain. 

“Signor Doria, leaning over me, began a sharp eager conversation with 
Signor Nicolo. I could see now that whatever of a secret there was, Signor 
Mathio was not in it; he was as puzzled as I was. And I may now remark, 
your Grace, that the whole of these Venetian gentlemen, on that night, and 
on every other occasion, showed a fineness of breeding, a giving up of them- 
selves to others, a consideration of other’s wishes and hopes, such as one never 
sees in this dear England of ours. But of all the gentlemen, Signor Doria of 
Genoa was the finest. If he had been the old man’s son, instead of a 
prisoner of war, he could not have shown a finer courtesy. He, with the 
talisman in his hand, began the conversation across me. I leant back watch- 
ing all parties. 

“«You have not told us yet,’ said Signor Doria, ‘how you became pos- 
sessed of this talisman, my dear father.’ 


“‘Tt is not mine,’ said the old man, witha sigh. ‘It is my glorious 
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son’s. Kublai Khan gave it to him after his return from his mission to 
Caracan. When your uncle Lampa took him prisoner, I wore it myself as 
a relic of my poor boy, whom I am never to see again. Your uncle 
Lampa was my dear friend when we were boys at Genoa, before this weary 
wandering began. Why has he not sent me my boy back, dear Gio- 
vanni? 

“*'This talisman has magical properties, has it not?’ said Doria. ‘May I 
look into it?” 

“Fools say that it will show the past and the present, but not the future,’ 
said Signor Nicolo, ‘ Any talisman would do that, I think. I only want 
my boy. I am a-weary of waiting. Let me look upon his face and die.’ 

‘Doria had got the sapphire between his face and Signor Nicolo’s, and 
was looking over it at the old man with his great grey eyes. A more 
beautiful face or more beautiful eyes, I shall never see again, your Grace, 
until I see Doria’s in heaven. ‘I will look into this jewel, dear father, he 
said, ‘and I will tell you what I see. The past and the present, saidst thow? 
I will tell thee what I see.’ 

“¢Go on, then, if the humour takes thee,’ said the old man, smiling 
‘Canst thou see my boy’s face? That were the bravest sight of all.’ 

“<«T see,’ said Doria, who was not looking into the jewel at all, but 
watching the old man—‘I see two gentlemen, wandering on through woods. 
mountains, towns of people, so strange that I know not of their nation 
—year after year towards the east. And with them I see a youth, with 
whose beauty none living may compare; and they have wandered so long 
that the youth has grown into a man. At first into a young man, whose 
laughing eyes sparkle at each new wonder on his wondrous wayside ; but at 
last, before his journey is ended, into a solemn man, a statesman, a king 
among all the kings of the earth—a man before whose gentle and wise 
counsels wild war dies into silence, and treason and anarchy give way to 
loyalty and peace.’ 

“«'Thou readest truly enough,’ said the old man, weeping. ‘Who could 
not read this of my son? But ah! the bitter present!’ 

“<T follow this young man, now middle-aged, on his glorious career. I 
have seen in this stone twenty-six years of his life. I see him wearying of 
his noble work among the nations who know not God, and pining for his 
own beautiful Venice. I see him persuading the two old gentlemen, who are 
with him, to return, and I see them return.’ 

“¢* Ah, weary day!’ said Signor Nicolo. 

“« Now I see a sea-fight, in shallow waters. And I hear the cries of the 
victorious Genoese galleys, and they cry, ‘Doria! Doria! and then they 
sail away, and two old men are left wailing on the shore.’ 

“Signor Nicolo bowed his head. 

“Then I see the palaces at Genoa, my own dear home. And I see the 
man we speak of courted, caressed, loved by high and low. A prisoner, 
truly, such a prisoner as am I, but with the court of a prince. That is what 
I see.’ 

“¢T hat is all the past and the present,’ interposed solemn Signor Mathio. 
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*I could see that. Thou canst not see the future, dear Doria. They who 
said that that talisman could show the future, lied. What more dost thou 
see of the present?” 

“¢T see nothing more,’ cried Doria, casting the noble jewel down with a 
dash, ‘but I hear. I hear footsteps. I hear them coming towards us. Up 
the staircase, through the corridor, through gallery after gallery towards us. 
And those footsteps are the footsteps of the Arbiter of Cathay, and he is 
here!” 


“JT, your Grace,” said Sir Henry Mullory to Edward the Third, “had 
begun to guess what was coming, but very dimly. I, therefore, hearing 
every word which Doria spoke, looked steadily at the crimson curtain 
which filled the arch, knowing by instinct that the secret would be read by 
that curtain. Not another Venetian gentleman looked towards it, though 
some of them were young, and, of course, curious. As I said before, your 
Grace, their manners are better than ours. 

“ But at a certain point in Signor Doria’s conversation, I saw that I had 

not looked in vain. The curtain was raised at one corner, and a man came in 
and stood perfectly silent and still before it, looking towards us, who were at 
the upper end of the table. He was a very tall man, with a large brown 
beard, not shaved according to the Venetian fashion of the time, but growing 
large and loose. He was clothed entirely from head to foot in white satin, 
with a few slashes of amber-coloured velvet here and there; and from his 
left shoulder hung a short amber-coloured velvet cloak. One could, in these 
colours, see him well with the crimson satin curtain behind him: he stood 
perfectly still and silent, as I said, and I knew in a moment that I was look- 
ing on the immortal MARCO POLO! 
+ “T left feasting my eyes on him at once. I had seen him. My grand- 
children could say now: ‘Our grandsire saw Marco Polo at Venice, after his 
return from captivity at Genoa.’ I turned to the group on my right. Doria 
sank back in his chair, saying, ‘I hope it has not killed him!’ Dandalo, 
who had been talking ship-talk all the evening, on the left side of the Paolos, 
came up and said, ‘What ho! Signor Nicolo, thy son is come back! But 
we could not rouse the old man for some time. We brought up Marco Polo 
himself, but the old gentleman did not know him at first. When he did, he 
kissed him, and asked him where he had been. The whole plot was a 
failure, as it seemed to us, after all the pains we had taken. Marco Polo 
knelt at his father’s knees, and took his head on his shoulder.. There was the 
brown beard of the one and the white beard of the other intermingling, and 
the blue velvet and gold of Signor Mathio’s dress was intermixed with the 
white satin and amber of Signor Marco (a strange picture, your Grace), with 
all the brilliant dress and jewellery of Venice crowding round. Every one 
stood perfectly silent: Mathio alone weeping. Since the world began, your 
Grace, I doubt if a nobler company was ever assembled; there were twenty- 
nine of the most richly-dressed men in Europe crowding round the old man 
and his son, who were in one another’s arms after their weary separation, and 
whilst we looked on, we were joined by another.” 
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“ And who was he?” ‘said King Edward the Third. 

“Death, your Majesty. Marco Polo, after a time, half rose, and looked 
into his father’s face, and then gently laid him back in his chair, and closed 
his eyes. He turned his noble presence round on us, and said, ‘Gentlemen, 
I have been bravely welcomed back to Venice. The conqueror of all 
conquerors has come to greet me.’ 

“ And that was the only time you ever saw him,” said the King. “ Now 
describe to us what manner of man he was.” 


“He was,” said the fool, with his former imitation of Sir Henry, “as 
like my Lord Mortimer as two peas. I mean as my Lord Mortimer was 
fifty years ago, when he was younger, and not so ill-looking. I . 

At this moment a grave old gentleman approached the King. 

“May it please your Grace: my Lord Mortimer, humbly, and of his duty, 
prayeth you incontinent to send him your fool, to answer certain matters.” 

“Thou lunatic!” said the King, “ what hast thou been doing ?” 

“Your Grace’s fool has roused the townsfolk,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Bid them go to bed again,” said the King. 

“ But the townsfolk have aroused your Grace’s mother, the Queen Isabella,” 
said the old gentleman. 

“The devil!” said the King. ‘“ Thou unlucky fool! what hast thou been 
doing ?” 

“T did but tell a mournful story, like Sir Henry Mullory,” said the fool, 
fairly aghast at having aroused the “she wolf of France from her lair.” “I 
did but tell the warder that the Castle was afire, and bid him ring the bell. 
I am lost,” continued the reckless man, “ unless with your Grace’s protection. 
It will be a worse business than Berkeley.” 

For one moment after these terrible words the poor young King stood 
ghastly white, licking his dry lips, and making as though he would swallow 
something down his choking throat. But he was a king, and he swallowed 
it. In less than a minute he spoke again. 

“Fly, fool, fly! Cet sanctuary at Eton. Tell my mother that my fool is 
not here. I will be with her directly. To bed, gentlemen, to bed. Sir 
Henry Mullory, I thank you for your story.” 





Henry Kinostey. 
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ARTIST AND MODEL: 


A Lonpon Porm. 


- it not pleasant to wander 
In town on Saturday night, 
While people go hither and thither, 
And shops shed cheerful light ? 
And, arm in arm, while our shadows a 
Chase us along the panes, 
Are we not quite as cozy 
As down among country lanes? 





Nobody knows us, heeds us, 
Nobody hears or sees, 
And the shop-lights gleam more gladly 
Than the moon on hedges and trees ; 
And people coming and going, 
All upon ends of their own, 
Though they work a spell on the spirit, 
Make it more finely alone. 


The sound seems harmless and pleasant 
As the murmur of brook and wind ; 
The shops with the fruit and the pictures 
Have sweetness to suit my mind ;— 

And nobody knows us, heeds us, 
And our loving none reproves,— 
J, the poor figure-painter ! 
You, the lady he loves! 


And what if the world should scorn you, 
For now and again, as you do, 
Assuming a couniry kirtle, 
And bonnet of straw thereto, 
Or the robe of a vestal virgin, 
Or a nun’s grey gaberdine, 
And keeping a brother and sister 
By standing and looking divine? 


And what if the world, moreover, 
Should silently pass me by, 
Because, at the dawn of the struggle, 
I labour some stories high ! 
Why, there’s comfort in waiting, working, 
And feeling one’s heart beat right,— 
And rambling alone, love-making, 
In London on Saturday night. 

















Artist and Model. 


For when, with a blush Titianic, 
You peept in that lodging of mine, 
Did I not praise the good angels 
For sending a model so fine ? 
When I was fill’d with the pureness 
You brought to the lonely abode, 
Did I not learn to love you? 
And—did Love not lighten the load? 


And haply, indeed, little darling, 
While I yearn’d and plotted and planned, 
And you watch’d me in love and in yearning, 
Your heart did not quite understand 
All the wonder and aspiration 
You meant by your loveliness, 
All the faith in the frantic endeavour 
Your beautiful face could express! 


For your love and your beauty have thriven 
On things of a low degree, 

And you do not comprehend clearly 
The drift of a dreamer like me ; 

And perchance, when you lookt so divinely, 
You meant, and meant only, to say: 

“ How sad that he dwells ina garret! 
And lives on so little a day!” 


What of that? If your sweetness and beauty, 
And the love that is part of thee, 
Was mirror’d in wilder visions, 
And express’d much more to me, 
Did the beautiful face, my darling, 
Need subtler, loftier lore ?— 
Nay, beauty is all our wisdom,— 
We painters demand no more. 


Indeed, I had been no painter, 
And never could hope to rise, 
Had I lack’d the power of creating 
The meanings for your sweet eyes ; 
And what you were really thinking 
Scarcely imported, in sooth,— 
Since the truth we artists fail for, 
Is the truth that looks the truth. 


Your beautiful face was before me, 

Set in its golden hair ; 
And the wonder and love and yearning 
Were shining sublimely there! 
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And your eyes said—“ Work for glory! 
Up, up, where the angels call !” 

And I understood, and I labour’d, 
And I love the face for it all! 


I am talking, you think, so strangely! 
And you watch with wondering eyes !— 
Could I utter one half of the yearning 
Your face, even now, implies! 
But the yearning will not be utter’d, 
And never, ah{ never can be, 
Till the work of the world is over, 
And we see, as the angels see. 


Yet bless thee for ever, my darling, 
For keeping me humble and true! 
And would that my Art could utter 
The wisdom I find in you! 
Enough to labour and labour, 
And feel one’s heart beat right ! 
And to wander thus, love-making, 
In London on Saturday night ! 


You think: “ How dearly I love him! 
How dearly he loves me! 

How sweet to live on, and love him, 
With children at my knee! 

With the useless labour over, 
And comfort and leisure won, 

And clever people praising 
The work that he has done !” 


I think: “ How dearly I love her! 
How dearly she loves me! 

Yet the beauty the heart would utter 
Endeth in agony ; 

And life is a climbing, a seeking 
Of something we never can see! 

And death is a slumber, a dreaming 
Of something that may not be!” 


And your face is sweetly troubled, 
Your little hand stirs on mine own, 
For you guess at a hidden meaning, 
Since I speak in so tender a tone ; 
And you rain the yearning upon me 
You brought to my help before, 
And I ask no mightier wisdom,— 
We painters demand no more. 




















Artist and Model, 


And we shall live, my darling, 
Together till we grow old, 

And people will buy my pictures, 
And you shall gather the gold, 
And your loveliness will reward me, 

And sanctify all I do, 
And toiling for Love’s sake, darling, 
I may toil for Fame’s sake, too. 


Ah, dearest, how much you teach me, 
How much of hope and of light, 
Up yonder, planning and painting, 
And here on Saturday night ; 
And I turn sad eyes no longer 
From the pageant that passes around, 
And the vision no more seems weary, 


And the head may yet be crown’d! 


And I ask no more from mortals 
Than your beautiful face implies,— 
The beauty the artist, beholding, 
Interprets and sanctifies. 
Who says that men have fallen, 
That life is wretched and rough ? 
I say, the world is lovely, 
And that loveliness is enough. 


So my doubting days are ended, 

And the labour of life seems clear ; 
And life hums deeply around me, 

Just like the murmurs here, 
And quickens the sense of living, 

And shapes me for peace and storm,— 
And dims my eyes with gladness 

When it glides into colour and form ! 


His form and His colour, darling, 
Are all we apprehend, 
Though the meaning that underlies them 
May be utter’d in the end ; 
And I seek to go no deeper 
Than the beauty and wonder there, 
Since the world can look so wondrous, 
And your face can look so fair. 


For ah! life’s stream is bitter, 
When too greedily we drink, 

And I might not be so happy, 

If I knew quite all you think ; 
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And when God takes much, my darling, 
He leaves us the colour and form,— 
The scorn of the nations is bitter, 
But the touch of a hand is warm! 


Thank God, that the soul is silent! 
Its depths so dark to the sight, 
That none may smile at its secrets, 
Or fathom its meaning quite ; 
For thence is the rapture, darling, 
That, wherever fair things be, 
We confess our own soul’s yearning, 
And create the spirit we see. 







































Do I puzzle you still? Then, darling, 
Step hither, where few go by: 
You comprehend, now I kiss you, 
As much of it all as I! 
And, arm in arm, while our shadows 
Chase us along the panes, 
Are we not quite as cozy 
As down among country lanes? 
Rosert Bucuanan. 
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THE ARGOSY’S LOG. 


— a year ago the ladies of London established a Dressmaking 
Company; and, as ladies are not expected to know much of the 
maxims of political economy, it is not to be wondered at that this truly 
worshipful company was not based on the principle of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market. It is, in fact, a company 
after Mr. Ruskin’s own heart (by the way, his name is on the com- 
mittee, and we hope he is consulted in the cutting-out department, and that 
we may soon have the mode a la Ruskin). One is bound to acknowledge 
that the lovely subjects of Queen Victoria who patronize the Company, 
whatever price they pay for their’ garments, may say in one sense with 
plain masculine meaning, without the halo of feminine creative genius 
with which they usually invest the phrase, that they cost “absolutely 
nothing.” The Company, whose employées number fifty, undertook to 
furnish the nicest of dresses and sweetest of bonnets without murdering a 
few milliners and dressmakers in their manufacture, just in the crush of 
“the season,” of course. The girls were to have airy rooms, and mode- 
rate hours, and their evenings for study and recreation. These fine 
promises have been amply fulfilled. Perhaps in another year they may go 
in for the competitive examinations now proceeding briskly at the various 
“centres” under the grave auspices of the University of Cambridge, and 
to which an alarming number of young ladies have betaken themselves. 
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In the meantime they have been entertaining their friends at a concert 
organized by their music-master, and assisted by a few privileged male 
musicians. Very pretty the bevy of singers looked in their costume of 
black and white (court mourning for the King of the Belgians). The 
singing testified at once to the excellent condition of their lungs and the 
good use of their leisure, and proved that the products of their taste and 
industry cost “absolutely nothing” in the shape of human suffering. 


If the story told of Mr. Gordon be true, it is a very touching one.. The 
child of a slave mother, he was self-taught and self-bought. Then he 
bought his sisters and sent them to Europe to be educated. Then pre- 
served his father and his white wife and children in the estate which was 
going out of their hands, and in which he might have supplanted them. 
If this be true, a more magnanimous man was never murdered. 

Well, it is an ugly word, and the story may not be true. What is truth 
about the whole story? We must wait, and time and the Commission will 
show. “If only more time had been allowed,” wrote Mr. Gordon, in his 
pathetic last letter to his wife—an Englishwoman. Ay, “if more time had 
been allowed,” perhaps Governor Eyre might have discovered that his wide- 


spread insurrection was only a paltry riot. “ If more time had been allowed,” 
that midnight meeting of men made fanatic with fear—cruellest of passions— 
might never have proclaimed “ martial law,”—the suspension of all law. “If 


more time had been allowed” for judgment to play and mercy to plead, 
unarmed men by thousands might not have been slain, nor weak women by 
hundreds flogged. Time was taken in one case, it seems, to flog a man 
before killing him, perhaps he was only killed for want of time to finish the 
flogging. It seems pretty clear that the British public, divided into hostile 
camps on the whole business—the first impulse of the British public—and not 
a bad impulse either—being to take sides and fight about any business, must 
allow more time before it gets at the real rights and wrongs of this blackest of 
businesses. 


Cousin Jonathan has had his yearly message; tomy mind “ A noble and 
a manly one.” It says simply to the States—‘“ Govern yourselves. Nothing 
is changed, for the ‘ Constitooshun’ is unchangeable. The slave is free, that 
is a fact which you must make the best of, and govern in accordance with.” 
Slavery was no provision of the divine “ Constitooshun.” 


I think we ought to pay that little bill for the depredations of the 4/abama. 
Two or three millions would do it. Our good cousin says—‘ Well, after all 
it doesn’t matter; I will not press the claim.” But we can’t afford to be 
shabby about it. Let us shake hands across the water. Make a New Year’s 
gift to Jonathan, and settle the account of privateering for ever. 


So the Emperor of Austria has “ knocked under,” and the Hungarian Diet 
has met for the first time for sixteen years. They have conquered by the 
force of passive resistance. It isthe grandest thing since our Long Parliament, 
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and though the men who compose the Diet are not Puritans (they have 
gathered in a blaze of barbaric pearl and gold) they are patriots, and, more- 
over, they are elected like English M.P.’s, with just as much bribery, and as 
many rows, which clearly entitles them to English sympathies. The 
Emperor has charmed “ever so wisely.” The generous Hungarians are 
satisfied. Less generous, but more prudent thoughts will arise, however, and 
the song of the maiden with the dark-brown eyes keeps ringing— 


What he says it is not true. 
Beware ! 


Even the silver-sailed rgosy, ploughing the blue waters of the Sea of 
Marvels, cannot, being manned by mortal sailors, escape the record of the 
common doom. For is not the very element on which we trust she may long 
lightly float—Media- Terranean—circled by the kingdoms of the earth? and 
oftentimes as she nears the shore, our mystic vessel must catch the sound of 
the funeral chant, and see the smoke of the sacrificial fire. 

In other words, death has been busy during the last month; and two have 
been taken whose names are familiar to all. One has long been the delight 
of the lovers of imagination, and might even, we hoped, have joined us in our 
pleasant task. Elizabeth Gaskell has been called suddenly from our midst. 
Away from husband and children; from the lively interests of a life she so 
obviously enjoyed ; from the sphere where she so graciously fulfilled the duties of 
mistress and mother, and in the very prime of her mature years: that pen, which 
created for us so many charming pictures, and whose tracery, however dark or 
painful the subject, was ever chaste, delicate, and noble, lies at rest for ever. 

And the “ Young Prince Leopold,” whose days of married happiness on 
English shores have been so suddenly recalled by writers then unborn, he, too, 
is gone. Buta world has passed away since Princess Charlotte went to her 
first ball, and “came out, looking beautiful,” in a dress of white and silver, 
and feathers for the first time on her fair young head. The face of Europe 
has been thrice changed since she suffered that “little nervous fever,” from 
being worried by father, mother, Lord Chancellor, uncles, aunts, and last—but 
not least—her grandmother. Our young Princess wedded, on the znd of May, 
1816, the steady, economical young man, who was laughed at for lodging on 
a second floor, in High-street, Marylebone. We don’t know what High- 
street, Marylebone, may have been like in those days. Now, it is the most 
unpleasant locality imaginable, particularly on Saturday night, when a sort of 
open fair is held, notably of fish-stalls and crockery-stands. Good Leopold 
must indeed have been a saving young man! ‘That he was a wise old one, 
patient, prudent, and kindly, is known to all the European world; and Jason 
need only jot it down in short-hand, with a reference to the universal press. 
He greatly hopes that under no circumstances, will quaint, picturesque little 
Belgium, with its intricate old cities, its sleepy canals, its sandy pine-covered 
champaign, and its wealth of historical associations, be snapped up by the 
dragon that lives across the Border. Jason opines that it would not be easy 
to swallow the belfry of Bruges ; it would stick even in a dragon’s throat. 
Jason Jones. 
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GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
BY CHARLES READE, 


ghana 
CHAPTER VI. ’ 


€ bs: two combatants came to the field in a very different spirit. Neville 
had already fought two duels, and been successful in both. He had confi- 
dence in his skill, oe in his luck. _ His conscience too was tolerably clear: for 
he was the insulted person ; and, if a bullet should remove this dangerous rival 
from his path, why all the better for him, and all the worse for’ the fool who 
had brought the matter to a bloody issue, though the balance of the lady’s heart 
inclined his way. 
He came in high spirits, and rode upon Kate Peyton’s grey, to sting his 
| adversary; and show his contempt of him. 
Not so Griffith Gaunt. His heart was heavy, and foreboded ill. It was 
| his first duel, and he expected to be killed. He had played a fool’s game, i 
and he saw it. 
The night before the duel he tried hard to sleep: he knew it was not 
giving his nerves fair play to lie thinking all night. But coy sleep, as usual 
when most wanted, refused to come. At daybreak the restless man gave it 
up in despair, and rose and dressed himself. He wrote that letter to Catherine, { 
little thinking it would fall into her hands while he lived. He ate a little 
toast and drank a pint of Burgundy: and then wandered listlessly about till 
Major Rickards, his second, arrived. 
That experienced gentleman brought a surgeon with him; Mr. Islip. 
Major Rickards deposited a shallow wooden box in the hall: and the two 
gentlemen sat down to a hearty breakfast. 
Griffith took care of his guests, but beyond, that spoke scarcely a word ; 
and the surgeon, after a ghastly attempt at commonplaces, was’ silent too. 
Major Rickards satisfied his appetite first, and then, finding his companions 
dumb, set to work to keep up their, spirits. He entertained them with a 
narrative of the personal encounters hé had witnessed, and especially of one 
in which his principal had fallen on his face at the first fire, and the antagonist 
had sprung into the air,.and both had lain dead as door nails, and never 
moved, nor even winked, after that single discharge. 
Griffith sat under this chilling talk for more than an hour. 
At last he rose gloomily, and said it was time to go. 
“ Got your tools, doctor?” inquired the Major. 
The surgeon nodded slightly. .He was more discreet than his friend. 
When they had walked nearly a mile in the snow, the Major began to 
complain. “The devil!” said he: “this is queer walking. My boots are 
full of water. I shall catch my death.” 
The surgeon smiled satirically, comparing silent Griffith’s peril with his 
second’s, 
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Griffith took no notice. He went like Fortitude plodding to Execution. 
Major Rickards fell behind, and whispered Mr. Islip: “ Don’t like his 
looks: doesn’t march like a winner. A job for you or the sexton, you mark 


my words.” 


They toiled up Scutchemsee Nob, and when they reached the top, they 
saw Neville and his second, Mr. Hammersley, riding towards them. The 
pair had halters as well as bridles, and, dismounting, made their nags fast to 
a large blackthorn that grew there. The seconds then stepped forward and 
saluted each other with formal civility. 

Griffith looked at the grey horse, and ground his teeth. The sight of 
the animal in Neville’s possession stirred up his hate, and helped to steel his 
heart. He stood apart, still, pale and gloomy. 

The seconds stepped out fifteen paces, and placed the men. Then they 
loaded two pair of pistols, and put a pistol in each man’s hand. 

Major Rickards took that opportunity to advise his principal. “ Stand 
sharp. Keep your arm close to your side. Don’t fire too high. How do 
you feel ?” 

“Like a man who must die; but will try to die in company.” 

The seconds now withdrew to their places, and the rivals held their pistols 
lowered : but fixed their deadly eyes on each other. 

The eye, in such a circumstance, is a terrible thing: it is literally a 
weapon of destruction ; for it directs the deadly hand that guides the deadly 
bullet. Moreover the longer and the more steadily the duellist fixes his eye 
on his adversary, the less likely he is to miss. 

Griffith was very pale, but dogged. Neville was serious, but firm. Both 
eyed each other unflinchingly. 

“ Gentlemen, are you ready ?” asked Neville’s second. 

“Yes.” 

{i Yes.” 

“ Then,” said Major Rickards, “ you will fire when 1 let fall this hand- 
kerchief, and not before. Mark me, gentlemen ; to prevent mistakes, I shall 








say ‘ one two three ’ and then drop the handkerchief. Now 
y . i i 
then, once more, are you quite ready ? 
“Tes. 
1 Yes.” 
“ One Two Three.” He dropped the 





handkerchief, and both gentlemen fired simultaneously. Mr. Neville’s hat 
spun into the air; Griffith stood untouched. 

The bullet had passed through Neville’s hat, and had actually cut a lane 
throvgh his magnificent hair. 

The seconds now consulted, and it was intimated to Griffith that a word 
of apology would be accepted by his antagonist. Griffith declined to utter 
a syllable of apology. 

Two more pistols were given the men. 

“ Aim lower,” said Rickards. 
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“T mean to,” said Griffith. 

The seconds withdrew, and the men eyed each other: Griffith dogged 
and pale, as before, Neville not nearly so self-assured ; Griffith’s bullet, in 
grazing him, had produced the effect of a sharp, cold, current of air no wider 
than a knife. It was like death’s icy fore-finger laid on his head, to mark 
him for the next shot ; as men mark a tree ; then come again and fell it. 


” 
! 


“ One two three 

And Griffith’s pistol missed fire, but Neville’s went off, and Griffith’s arm 
sank powerless, and his pistol rolled out of his hand. He felt a sharp twinge, 
and then something trickle down his arm. 

The surgeon and both seconds ran to him. 

“ Nay, it is nothing,” said he, “I shoot far better with my left hand than 
my right. Give me another pistol, and let me have fair play. He ‘has hit 
me. And now I'll hit him.” 

Both seconds agreed this was impossible. 

“It is the chance of war,” said Major Rickards: “ you cannot be allowed 
to take a cool shot at Mr. Neville. If you fire again, so must he.” 

“The affair may very well end here,” said Mr. Hammersley. “1 under- 
stand there was some provocation on our side; and on behalf of the party 
insulted I am content to let the matter end, Mr. Gaunt being wounded.” 

“T demand my second shot to his third,” said Griffith, sternly ; “he will 
not decline, unless he is a poltroon as well as ———— what I called him.” 

The nature of this reply was communicated to Neville, and the seconds, 
with considerable reluctance, loaded two more pistols ; and during the process 
Major Rickards glanced at the combatants. 

Griffith, exasperated by his wound and his jealousy, was wearing out the 
chivalrous courage of his adversary ; and the Major saw it. His keen eye 
noticed that Neville was getting restless, and looking confounded at his 
despised rival’s pertinacity: and that Gaunt was more dogged, and more 
deadly. 

“My man will kill yours this time,” said he, quietly, to Neville’s second. 
“T can see it in his eye; he is hungry: t’other has had his bellyful.” 

Once more the men were armed, and the seconds withdrew to their places, 
intimating that this was the last shot they would allow under any circumstances 
whatever. 

“ Are you both ready ?” 

‘ Yes.” 





“ Yes.” 

A faint wail seemed to echo the response. 

All heard it, and in that superstitious age believed it to be some mysterious 
herald of death. 

It suspended even Major Rickards’s voice a minute. He recovered himself, 
however, and once more his soldier-like tones rang in the keen air :— 

“One ” a 

There was a great rushing, and a pounding of the hard ground, andia 
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scarlet Amazon galloped in and drew up in the middle, right between the 
levelled pistols. 

Every eye had been so bent on the combatants, that Kate Peyton and her 
horse seemed to have sprung out of the very earth. And there she sat, 
pale as ashes, on the steaming piebald, and glanced from pistol to pistol. 

The duellists stared in utter amazement, and instinctively lowered their 
weapons ; for she had put herself right in their line of fire, with a reckless- 
ness that contrasted nobly with her fear for others. In short this apparition 
literally petrified them all, seconds as well as combatants. 

And, while they stood open-mouthed yet dumb, in came the Scamp, and, 
with a brisk assumption of delegated authority, took Griffith’s weapon out of 
his now unresisting hand; then marched to Neville. He instantly saluted 
Catherine, and then handed his pistol to her seeming agent, with a high-bred 
and inimitable air of utter nonchalance. 

Kate, seeing them to her surprise so easily disarmed, raised her hands and 
her lovely eyes to Heaven, and, in a feeble voice, thanked God and St. 
Nescioquis. 

But very soon that faint voice quavered away to nothing, and her fair 
head was seen to droop, and her eyes to close; then her body sank slowly 
forward like a broken lily, and in another moment she lay fainting on the 
snow beside her steaming horse. 

4 He never moved, he was so dead beat too. 

O lame and impotent conclusion of a vigorous exploit! Masculine up to 
the crowning point, and then to go and spoil all with “ woman’s weakness.” 

“N.B.: This is rote sarcasticul,” as Artemus, the delicious, says. Woman's 
weakness! If Solomon had planned and Samson executed, they could not 
have served her turn better than this most seasonable swooning did. For lo! 
at her fall the doughty combatants uttered a yell of dismay, and there was 
an indiscriminate rush towards the fair sufferer. 

But the surgeon claimed his rights:—‘ This is my business,” said he, 
authoritatively ; “do not crowd on her, gentlemen ; give her air.” 

Whereupon the duellists and seconds stood respectfully aloof in a mixed 
group, and watched with eager interest and pity. 

The surgeon made a hole in the snow and laid his fair patient’s head low. 
“ Don’t be alarmed,” said he: “she has swooned ; that is all.” 

It was all mighty fine to say don’t be alarmed. But her face was ashy, 
and her lips the colour of lead: and she was so like death, they could not 
help being terribly alarmed: and now, for the first time, the duellists felt 
culprits ; and, as for fighting, every idea of such a thing went out of their 
heads: the rivals now were but rival nurses: and never did a lot of women 
make more fuss over a child, than all these bloodthirsty men did over this . 
Amazon manquée. They produced their legendary lore: one’s grandmother 
had told him burnt feathers were the thing; another, from an equally 
venerable source, had gathered that those pink palms must be profanely 
slapped by the horny hand of man; for at no less a price could resuscitation 
be-obtained. The surgeon scorning all their legends, Griffith and Neville 
made hasty rushes with brandy and usquebagh ; but, ypether to be taken 
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internally or externally, they did not say, nor indeed know; but only thrust 
their flasks wildly on the doctor: and he declined them loftily. He melted 
snow in his hand, and dashed it hard in her face; and put salts close to her 
pretty little nostrils. And this he repeated many times, without effect. 

But at last her lips began to turn from lead colour to white, and then from 
white to pink, and her heavenly eyes to open again, and her mouth to murmur 
things pitiably small and not bearing on the matter in hand. 

Her cheek was still colourless, when her consciousness came back, and she 
found she was lying on the ground with ever so many gentlemen looking 
at her. 

At that, Modesty alarmed sent the blood at once rushing to her pale cheek. 

A lovely lily seemed turning to a lovely rose before their eyes. 

The next thing was, she hid that blushing face in her hands, and began to 
whimper. 

The surgeon encouraged her: “Nay, we are all friends,” he whispered, 
paternally. 

She half parted her fingers and peered through them at Neville and 
Gaunt. Then she remembered all, and began to cry hysterically. 

New dismay of the unprofessionals ! 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you will lend me your flasks,” said Mr. Islip, mighty 
calmly. 

Griffith and Neville were instantly at his side, each with a flask. 

The surgeon administered snow and brandy. Kate sipped these, and 
gulped down her sobs, and at last cried composedly. 

But, when it came to sipping brandied snow and crying comfortably, 
Major Rickards’s anxiety gave place to curiosity. Without taking his eye 
off her he beckoned Mr. Hammersley apart, and whispered, “ Who the deuce 
is it?” 

“Don’t you know?” whispered the other in return. “Why Mistress 
Peyton herself.” 

“ What, the girl it is all about? Well, I never heard of such a thing: the 
causa belli to come galloping and swooning on the field of battle, and so stop 
the fighting! What will our ladies do next? By Heaven, she is worth 
fighting for though. Which is the happy man, I wonder? She doesn’t look 
at either of them.” 

“ Ah!” said the gentleman, “that is more than I know, more than Neville 
knows, more than anybody knows.” 

“‘ Bet you a guinea she knows ; and lets it out before she leaves the field,” 
said Major Rickards. 

Mr. Hammersley objected to an even bet ; but said he would venture one 
to three she did not. It was an age of bets. 

“ Done!” said the Major. 

By this time Kate had risen, with Mr. Islip’s assistance, and was now 
standing with her hand upon the piebald’s mane. She saw Rickards and 
Hammersley were whispering about her, and she felt very uneasy: so she 
told Mr. Islip timidly she desired to explain her conduct to a// the gentlemen 
present, and avert false reports. 
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They were soon all about her, and she began with the most engaging 
embarrassment by making excuses for her weakness. She said she had ridden 
all the way from home, fasting ; that was what had upset her. The gentle- 
men took the cue directly, and vowed eagerly and unanimously it was 
enough to upset a porter. 

“ But indeed,” resumed Kate, blushing, “I did not come here to make a 
fuss, and be troublesome ; but to prevent mischief, and clear up the strangest 
misunderstanding between two worthy gentlemen that are, both of them, my 
good friends.” 

She paused, and there was a chilling silence: everybody felt she was 
getting on ticklish ground now. She knew that well enough herself. But 
she had a good rudder to steer by, called Mother-wit. 

Says she, with inimitable coolness, “ Mr. Gaunt is an old friend of mine, 
and a little too sensitive where I am concerned. Some chatter-box has been 
and told him Mr. Neville should say I have changed horses with him ; and 
on that the gossips put their own construction. Mr. Gaunt hears all this, and 
applies insulting terms to Mr. Neville. Nay, do not deny it, Mr. Gaunt, for 
I have it here in your own handwriting. 

“ As for Mr. Neville, he merely defends his honour, and is little to blame. 
But now I shall tell the true story about these horses, and make you all 
ashamed of this sorry quarrel. 

“ Gentlemen, thus it is: a few days ago Mr. Gaunt bade me farewell, and 
started for foreign parts. He had not been long gone when word came from 
Bolton that Mr. Charlton was no more. You kncw how sudden it was. 
Consider, gentlemen ; him dead, and his heir riding off to the Continent in 
ignorance. So I thought, ‘Oh what shall I do? Just then Mr. Neville visited 
me, and I told him: on that he offered me his piebald horse to carry the 
news after Mr. Gaunt, because my grey was too tired; it was the day we 
drew Yew-tree Brow, and crossed Harrowden brook, you know 

Griffith interrupted her: “ Stay a bit,” said he: “this is news to me. 
You never told me he had lent you the piebald nag to do me a good 
turn.” 

“ Did I not?” said Kate, mighty innocently. “Well, but I tell you now. 
«\sk him ; he cannot deny it. As for the rest, it was all done in a hurry ; 
Mr. Neville had no horse now to ride home with; he did me the justice to 
think I should be very ill pleased were he to trudge home a foot and suffer 
for his courtesy ; so he borrowed my grey, to keep him out of the mire ; and 
indeed the ways were fouler than usual, with the rains. Was there any ill in 
all this? Hown1 Soir gui mat y Pense! say I.” 

The gentlemen all sided loudly with her on this appeal—except Neville, 
who held his tongue, and smiled at her plausibility ; and Griffith, who hung 
his head at her siding with Neville. 

At last he spoke and said sorrowfully: “If you did exchange horses with 
him, of course I have only to ask his pardon—and go.” 

Catherine reflected a moment before she replied. 
“Well,” said she, “I did exchange, and I did not. Why quarrel about a 
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nonce. Mr. Neville is foreign bred, and an example to us all: he knows his 


_ piebald is worth two of my grey, and so he was too fine a gentleman to send 


me back my old hunter and ask for his young charger. He waited for me to 
do that; and, if ‘anybody deserves to be shot, it must be Me. But, dear 
heart, I did not foresee all this fuss; I said to myself, ‘La, Mr. Neville will 
be sure to call on my father or me some day, or else I shall be out on the 
piebald, and meet him on the grey, and then we can each take our own again. 
Was I so far out in my reckoning? Is not that my Rosinante yonder? 
Here, Tom Leceister, you put my side-saddle on that grey horse, and the 
man’s saddle on the piebald, there—And now, Griffith Gaunt, it is your 
turn: you must withdraw your injurious terms, and end this superlative folly.” 

Griffith hesitated. 

“ Come,” said Kate, “ consider ; Mr. Neville is esteemed by all the county: 
you are the only gentleman in it who have ever uttered a disparaging word 
against him. Are you sure you are more free from passion and prejudice, and 
wiser than all the county? oblige me, and do what is right. Come, Griffith 
Gaunt; let your reason unsay the barbarous words your passion hath uttered 
against a worthy gentleman whom we all esteem.” 

Her habitual influence, and these last words, spoken with gentle and per- 
suasive dignity, turned the scale. Griffith turned to Neville, and said in a low 
voice that he began to fear he had been hasty, and used harsher words than the 
occasion justified: he was going to stammer out something more, but Neville 
interrupted him with a noble gesture: “'That is enough, Mr. Gaunt,” said 
he. “Ido not feel quite blameless in the matter: and have no wish to mor- 
tify an honourable adversary unnecessarily.” 

“ Very handsomely said,” put in Major Rickards: “and now let me have 
aword. I say that both gentleman have conducted themselves like men—under 
fire; and that honour is satisfied, and the misunderstanding at an end. As 
for my principal here, he has shown he can fight, and now he has shown he 
can hear reason against himself, when the lips of beauty utter it. I approve 
his conduct from first to last, and am ready to defend it in all companies, and 
in the field, should it ever be impugned.” 

Kate coloured with pleasure, and gave her hand eloquently to the Major. 
He bowed over it, and kissed the tips of her fingers. 

“Oh! sir,” she said, looking on him now as a friend, “I dreamed I saw 
Mr. Neville lying dead upon the snow, with the blood trickling from his 
temple.” 

At this Neville’s dark cheek glowed with pleasure. So! it was her anxiety 
on his account had brought her here. 

Griffith heard too, and sighed patiently. 

Assured by Major Rickards that there neither could nor should be any 
more fighting, Kate made her adieux, mounted her grey horse, and rode off, 
discreetly declining all attendance. She beckoned Tom Leicester, however. 
But he pretended not to see the signal; and let her go alone. His motive for 
lingering behind was characteristic, and will transpire shortly. 

As soon as she was gone, Griffith Gaunt quietly reminded the surgeon that 
there was a bullet in his arm all this time. 
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“Bless my soul!” said Mr. Islip, “I forgot that; I was so taken up with 
the lady.” 

Griffith’s coat was now taken off, and the bullet searched for: it had 
entered the fleshy part of his arm below the elbow, and, passing round the 
bone, projected just under the skin. The surgeon made a slight incision, and 
then, pressing with his finger and thumb, out it rolled. Griffith put it in his 
pocket. 

Neville had remained out of civility, and now congratulated his late anta- 
gonist, and himself, that it was no worse. 

The last words that passed between the rivals on this occasion were worth 
recording, and characteristic of the time. 

Neville addressed Gaunt with elaborate courtesy, and to this effect: “I 
find myself in a difficulty, sir. You did me the honour to invite me to 
Mr. Charlton’s funeral, and I accepted: but now I fear to intrude a guest, 
the sight of whom may be disagreeable to you. And, on the other hand, my 
absence might be misconstrued as a mark of disrespect, or of a petty hostility 
I am far from feeling. Be pleased, therefore, to dispose of me entirely in this 
matter.” 

Griffith reflected. “Sir,” said he, “there is an old saying, ‘let every tub 
stand on its own bottom.’ The deceased wished you to follow him to the 
grave, and therefore I would on no account have you absent. Besides, now I 
think of it, there will be less gossip about this unfortunate business if our 
neighbours see you under my roof; and treated with due consideration there, 
as you will be.” 

“JT do not doubt that, sir, from so manly an adversary; and I shall do 
myself the honour to come.” Such was Neville’s reply. The rivals then 
saluted each other profoundly, and parted. 

Hammersley and Rickards lingered behind their principals to settle their 
little bet about Kate’s affections: and, by-the-by, they were indiscreet enough 
to discuss this delicate.matter within a dozen yards of Tom Leicester: they 
forgot that “ little pitchers have long ears.” 


Catherine Peyton rode slowly home, and thought it all over as she went ; 
and worried herself finely. She was one that winced at notoriety; and she 
could not hope to escape it now. How the gossips would talk about her! 
they would say the gentlemen had fought about ter ; and she had parted 
them for love of one of them. And then the gentlemen themselves! The 
strict neutrality she had endeavoured to maintain on Scutchemsee Nob, in 
order to make peace, would it not keep them both her suitors? She foresaw 
she should be pulled to pieces, and live in hot water, and be “ the talk of the 
county.” 

There were but two ways out: she must marry one of them, and petition 
the other not to shoot him ; or else she must take the veil, and so escape them 
both. 

She preferred the latter alternative. She was more enthusiastic in religion 
than in any earthly thing: and now the angry passions of men thrust her the 
same road that her own devout mind had always drawn her. 
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As soon as she got home she sent a message to Father Francis, who drove 
her conscience, and begged him to come and advise her. 

After that, she did the wisest thing, perhaps, she had done all day. Went 
to bed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TuE sun was just setting when Catherine’s maid came into her room and 
told her Father Francis was below. She sent down to say she counted on 
his sleeping at Peyton Hall; and she would come down to him in half an 
hour. She then ordered a refection ‘to be prepared for him in her boudoir ; 
and made her toilet with all reasonable speed, not to keep him waiting. Her 
face beamed with quiet complacency now: for the holy man’s very presence 
in the house was a comfort to her. 

Father Francis was a very stout muscular man, with a ruddy countenance: 
he never wore gloves, and you saw at once he was not a gentleman by 
birth, He had a fine voice; it was deep, mellow, and, when he chose, 
sonorous. ‘This, and his person, ample, but not obese, gave him great weight, 
especially with his female pupils. If he was not quite so much reverenced by 
the men, yet he was both respected and liked; in fact, he had qualities that 
make men welcome in every situation: good humour, good sense, and tact. 
A good son of his Church, and early trained to let no occasion slip of 
advancing her interests. 

I wish my readers could have seen the meeting between Catherine Peyton 
and this burly ecclesiastic. She came into the drawing-room with that 
imperious air and carriage which had made her so unpopular with her own 
sex; and at the bare sight of Father Francis, drooped and bent in a 
moment as she walked; and her whole body indicated a submissiveness, 
graceful, but rather abject : it was as if a young poplar should turn to a weep- 
ing willow in half a moment. Thus metamorphosed, the Beauty of Cum- 
berland glided up to Francis, and sank slowly on her knees before him, 
crossed her hands on her bosom, lowered her lovely head, and awaited his 
benediction. 

The father laid two big coarse hands, with enormous fingers, on that 
thoroughbred head and golden hair, and blessed her business-like. 


The hand of less employment hath the daintier sense. —Shakespeare. 


Father Francis blessed so many of these pretty creatures every week, that 
he had long outgrown your fine romantic way of blessing a body. (We 
manage these things better in the theatre.) ‘Then he lent her his hand to 
rise, and asked her in what she required his direction at present. 

“Tn that which shall decide my whole life,” said she. 

Francis responded by a look of paternal interest. 

“ But first,” murmured she, “let me confess to you, and obtain absolution, 
if I may. Ah, father, my sins have been many since last confession.” 

“Be it so,” said Father Francis, resignedly. “Confession is the best 
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preface to Direction.” And he seated himself with a certain change of 
manner, an easy assumption of authority. 

“Nay, father,” suggested the lady, “ we shall be more private in my room.” 

“ As you will, Mistress Catherine Peyton,” said the priest, returning to his 
usual manner. 

So then the fair penitent led her spiritual judge captive up another flight of 
stairs, and into her little boudoir. A cheerful wood fire crackled and flamed 
up the chimney, and a cloth had been laid on a side table: cold turkey and 
chine graced the board, and a huge glass magnum of purple Burgundy glowed 
and shone in the rays of the cheery fire. 

Father Francis felt cosy at the sight ; and at once accepted Kate's invitation 
to take some nourishment before entering on the labour of listening to the 
catalogue of her crimes. “1 fasted yesterday,” he muttered: and the zeal 
with which he attacked the viands rendered the statement highly credible. 
He invited Kate to join him ; but she declined. 

He returned more than once to the succulent meats, and washed all down 
with a pint of the fine old Burgundy, perfumed and purple. Meantime she of 
the laity sat looking into the fire with heavenly-minded eyes. 

At last, with a gentle sigh of content, the ghosty father installed himself in 
an arm-chair by the fire, and invited his penitent to begin. 

She took a footstool and brought it to his side, so that in confessing her 
blacker vices she might be able to whisper them in his very ear. She kneeled 
on her little footstool, put her hands across her breast, and in this lowly atti- 
tude murmured softly after this fashion, with a contrite voice :— 

“T have to accuse myself of many vices. Alas! in one short fortnight I 
have accumulated the wickedness of a life. I have committed the seven deadly 
sins. I have been guilty of Pride, Wrath, Envy, Disobedience, Immodesty, 
Vanity, Concupiscence, Fibs ” 

“ Gently, daughter,” said the priest, quietly ; “these terms are too general: 
give me instances. Let us begin with Wrath; ah! we are all prone to that.” 

The fair penitent sighed, and said: “ Especially me. Example: I was 
angry beyond reason with my maid, Ruth. (She does comb my hair so 
uncouthly.) So then the other night, when I was in trouble, and most needed 
soothing, by being combed womanly, she gets thinking of Harry that helps in 
the stable, and she tears away at my hair. I started up and screamed out 
‘Oh, you clumsy thing! go currycomb my horse, and send that oaf your head 
is running on to handle my hair.’ And I told her my granddam would have 
whipped her well for it; but now-a-days mistresses were the only sufferers : 
we had lost the use of our hands, we are grown so squeamish ; and I stamped 
like a fury, and said ‘Get you gone out of the room ; and I hated the sight 
of her.’ And the poor girl went from me, crying, without a word—being a 
better Christian than her mistress ; mea culpa! mea culpa!” 

“ Did you slap her 2” 

“Nay, father, not so bad as that.” 

“ Are you quite sure you did not slap her?” asked Francis, quietly. 

“Nay. But I hada mind to. My heart slapped her if my hand forbore. 
Alas !” 
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“ Had she hurt you?” 

“That she did: but only my head. I hurt her heart ; for the poor wench 
loves me dear; the Lord knows for what.” 

“ Humph !—proceed to Pride.” 

“Yes, Father. I do confess that I was greatly puffed up with the praises 
of men. I was proud of the sorriest things ; of jumping a brook, when ’twas 
my horse jumped it, and had jumped it better with a fly on his back than the 
poor worm Me; of my good looks, forgetting that God gave them me; and 
besides I am no beauty when all is done; it is all their flattery. And at my 
Lady Munster’s dinner I pridefully walked out before Mistress Davies, the rich 
cheesemonger’s wife, that is as proud of her money as I of my old blood 
(God forgive two fools !); which I had no right to do; a maid to walk before 
a wife: and oh, father, 1 whispered the gentleman who led me out; it was 
Mr. Neville——” Here the penitent put one hand before her face, and hesitated. 

“Well, daughter, half confession is no confession. You said to Mr. 
Neville ” 

“T said ‘ Nothing comes after cheese.’ 

This revelation was made most dolefully. 

“Tt was pert and unbecoming,” said Father Francis gravely; though a 
twinkle in his eye showed that he was not so profoundly shocked as his 
penitent appeared to be. “ But go to graver matters. Immodesty, said you: 
I shall be very sorry if this is so. You did not use to be immodest.” 

“ Well, father, I hope I have not altogether laid aside modesty ; otherwise 
it would be time for me to die, let alone to confess; but sure it cannot be 
modest of me to ride after a gentleman and take him a letter. And then that 
was not enough: I heard of a duel, and what did I do but ride to Scutch- 
emsee Nob, and interfere. What gentlewoman ever was so bold? I was not 
their wife you know ; neither of them’s.” 

“ Humiph !” said the priest, “I have already heard a whisper of this; but 
told to your credit. Beati pacifici: blessed are the peacemakers. Yow had 
better lay that matter before me by-and-by, as your director. As your con- 
fessor, tell me why you accuse yourself of concupiscence.” 

“ Alas!” said the young lady, “scarce a day passes that I do not offend 
in that respect. Example: last Friday, dining abroad, the cooks sent up a 
dish of collops. Oh, father, they smelt so nice; and I had been a hunting. 
First I smelt them: and that I couldn’t help. But then I forgot custodia 
oculorum ; and I eyed them. And the next thing was, presently--some- 
how—two of ’em were on my plate.” 

“Very wrong,” said Father Francis; “ but that is a harsher term than I 
should have applied to this longing of a hungry woman for collops o’ Friday. 
Pray what do you understand by that big word?” 

“ Why, you explained it yourself, in your last sermon. It means ‘unruly 
and inordinate desires.’ Example: Edith Hammersley told me I was mad 
to ride in scarlet, and me so fair and my hair so light. ‘Green or purple is 
your colour,’ says she: and soon after this didn’t I see in Stanhope town the 
loveliest piece of purple broadcloth? Oh, father, it had a gloss like velvet, 
and the sun did so shine on it as it lay in the shop-window : it was fit for a 
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king or a bishop: and I stood and gloated on it, and pined for it, and died 
for it, and down went the tenth commandment.” 

“ Ah,” said Francis, “ the hearts of women are set on vanity. But tell me, 
these unruly affections of yours, are they ever fixed on persons of the other 
sex?” 

The fair sinner reflected. “On gentlemen!” said she. “ Why they come 
pestering one of their own accord. No, no; I could do without them very 
well, What I sinfully pine for is meat on a Friday as sure as ever the day 
comes round ; and high-couraged horses to ride, and fine clothes to wear every 
day in the week : mea culpa! mea culpa !” 

Such being the dismal state of things, Francis slily a her to 
leave the seven deadly sins in peace, and go to her small offences: for he 
argued shrewdly enough that since her sins were peccadilloes, perhaps some of 
her peccadilloes might turn out to be sins. 

“Small!” cried the culprit, turning red: “they are none of them small.” 
I really think she was jealous of her reputation as a sinner of high degree. 

However she complied, and putting up her mouth, murmured a miscel- 
laneous confession without end. The accents were soft and musical, like a 
babbling brook ; and the sins, such as they were, poor things, rippled on in 
endless rotation. 

Now nothing tends more to repose than a purling brook; and ere long 
something sonorous let the fair culprit know she had lulled her’ confessor 
asleep. 

She stopped indignant. But at that he instantly awoke (sublat4 causa, 
tollitur effectus), and addressed her thus with sudden dignity :—‘ My daughter, 
you will fast on Monday next, and say two Aves and a Credo. Absolvo te. 

“ And now,” said he, “as I am a practical man, let us get back from the 
imaginary world into the real. Speak to me at present as your director; and 
mind you must be serious now, and call things by their right names.” 

Upon this Kate took a seat, and told her story, and showed him the 
difficulty she was in. 

She then reminded him that, notwithstanding her unfortunate itch for the 
seven deadly sins, she was a good Catholic, a zealous daughter of the Church : 
and she let him know her desire to retire from both lovers into a convent : 
and, so freed from the world and its temptations, yield up her soul entire to 
celestial peace and divine contemplation. 

“Not so fast,” said the priest. ‘“ Even zeal is nought without obedience- 
If you could serve the Church better than by going into a convent, would you 
be wilful ?” 

“Qh no, father. But how can I serve the Church better than by renouncing 
the world 2” 

“ Perhaps by remaining in the world, as she herself does; and by making 
converts to the faith. You could hardly serve her worse than by going into 
a convent ; for our convents are poor, and you have no means; you would be 
a charge. No, daughter, we want no poor nuns; we have enough of them. 
If you are, as I think, a true and zealous daughter of the Church, you must 
marry ; and instil the true faith with all a mother’s art,a mother’s tenderness, 
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into your children, Then the heir to your husband’s estates will be a 
Catholic, and so the true faith get rooted in the soil.” 

“ Alas!” said Catherine, “are we to look but to the worldly interests of 
the Church ?” 

“They are inseparable from her spiritual interests here on earth: our souls 
are not more bound to cur bodies.” 

Catherine was deeply mortified. ‘“ So the Church rejects me because I am 
poor,” said she, with a sigh. 

“The Church rejects you not, but only the Convent. No place is less fit 
for you. You have a high spirit, and high religious sentiments ; both would 
be mortified and shocked in a nunnery. Think you that convent walls can 
shut out temptation? I know them better than you: they are strongholds of 
vanity, folly, tittle-tattle, and all the meanest vices of your sex. Nay, I 
forbid you to think of it: show me now your faith by your obedience.” 

“You are harsh to me, father,” said Catherine, piteously. 

“JT am firm. You are one that need a tight hand, mistress. Come now, 
humility and obedience, these are the Christian graces that best become your 
youth. Say, can the Church, through me its minister, count on these from 
you, or (suddenly letting loose his diapason) did you send for me to ask 
advice, and yet go your own way ; hiding a high stomach and a wilful heart 
under a-show of humility ?” 

Catherine looked at Father Francis with dismay. This was the first time 
that easy-going priest had shown her how impressive he could be. She was 
downright frightened; and said she hoped she knew better than defy her 
director; she laid her will at his feet ; and would obey him like a child, as 
was her duty. 

“Now I know my daughter again,” said he, and gave her his horrible 
paw; the which she kissed very humbly: and that matter was settled to her 
entire dissatisfaction. 

Soon after that they were both summoned to supper; but, as they went 
down, Kate’s maid drew her aside and told her a young man wanted to speak 
to her. 

“ A young man!” screamed Kate. “Hang young men! They have got 
me a fine scolding just now. Which is it, pray?” 

“ He is a stranger to me.” 

“ Perhaps he comes with a message from some fool. You may bring him 
to me in the hall, and stay with us; it may be a thief for ought I know.” 

The maid soon reappeared, followed by Mr. Thomas Leicester. 

That young worthy had lingered on Scutchemsee Nob, to extract the last 
drop of enjoyment from the situation, by setting up his hat at ten paces, and 
firing the gentlemen’s pistols at it. I despair of conveying to any rational 
reader the satisfaction, keen though brief, this afforded him: it was a new 
sensation; gentlemen’s guns he had fired many, but duelling pistols not one 
till that bright hour. 

He was now come to remind Catherine of his pecuniary claims, Luckily 
for him she was one who did not need to be reminded of her promises. 
“ Oh, it is you, child,” said she: “well, I'll be as good as my word.” She 
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then dismissed her maid, and went up stairs, and soon returned with two 
guineas, a crown piece, and three shillings in her hand. “There,” said she, 
smiling, “I am sorry for you, but that is all the money I have in the world.” 

The boy’s eyes glittered at sight of the coin: he rammed the silver into 
his pocket with hungry rapidity. But he shook his head about the gold. 
“T’m-afear’d o’ these,” said he: and eyed them mistrustfully in his palm. 
“ These be the friends that get you your throat cut o’ dark nights: mistress, 
please you keep ’em for me, and let me have a shilling now and then when 
I’m dry.” 

“Nay,” said Kate, “ but are you not afraid I shall spend your money, now 
I have none left of my own?” 

Tom seemed quite struck with the reasonableness of this observation, and 
hesitated. However he concluded to risk it. “You don’t look one of the 
sort to wrong a poor fellow,” said he: “and besides you'll have brass to 
spare of your own before long, I know.” 

Kate opened her eyes. “Oh, indeed !” said she: “and pray how do you 
know that ?” 

Mr. Leicester favoured her with a knowing wink. He gave her a moment 
to digest this; and then said, almost in a whisper, “ Hearkened the gentle- 
folks on Scutchemsee Nob, after you was gone home, mistress.” 

Kate was annoyed. “ What! they must be prating as soon as one’s back 
is turned. Talk of women’s tongues! Now what did they say, I should 
like to know 2” 

“Tt was about the bet, ye know.” 

“ A bet! Oh that is no affair of mine.” 

“ Ay, but it is. Why ‘twas you they were betting on: seems that old 
soger and Squire Hammersley had laid three guineas to one that you should 
‘et out which was your fancy of them two.” 

Kate’s cheeks were red as fire now; but her delicacy overpowered her 
curiosity, and she would not put any more questions. To be sure, young 
Hopeful needed none; he was naturally a chatterbox, and he proceeded to 
tell her, that as soon as ever she was gone, Squire Hammersley took a guinea, 
and offered it to the old soldier, and told him he had won; and the old 
soldier pocketed it. But after that, somehow, Squire Hammersley let drop 
that Mr. Neville was the favourite. “Then,” continued Mr. Leicester, 
“ what does the old soger do, but pull out guinea again, and says he, ‘ You 
must have this back ; bet is not won; for you do think ’tis Neville, now I do 
think ’tis Gaunt.’ So then they fell to argufying, and talking a lot o’ stuff.” 

“No doubt: the insolent meddlers! Can you remember any of their 
nonsense? not that it is worth remembering, I'll be bound.” 

“Let me see: well, Squire Hammersley he said you owned to dreaming 
of Squire Neville, and that was a sign of love, said he; and, besides, you 
sided with him against t’other. But the old soger he said you called Squire 
Gaunt ‘Griffith; and he built on that. Oh, and a said you changed the 
horses back to please our Squire. Says he, ‘ You must look to what the lady 
did ; never heed what she said. Why, their sweet lips was only made to kiss 
us, and deceive us,’ says that there old soger.” 
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“Tll—I’'ll—and what did you say, sir? For I suppose your tongue was 
not idle.” 

_ “Qh, me; I never let em know I was hearkening ; or they'd have ’greed 
in a moment for to give mea hiding. Besides I had no need to cudgel my 
brains: I’d only to ask you plump. You'll tell me, I know. Which is it, 
Mistress? I’m for Gaunt you know—in course. Alack, Mistress,” gabbled 
this voluble youth, “sure you won't be so hard as sack my squire, and him 
got a bullet in his carcase, for love of you, this day.” 

Kate started, and looked at him in surprise. ‘“ Oh!” said she, “a bullet! 
Did they fight again the moment they saw my back was turned? The cowards!” 
and she began to tremble. 

“No, no,” said Tom ; “that was done before ever you came up. Don’t 
ye remember that single shot while we were climbing the Nob? Well, ‘twas 
Squire Gaunt got it in the arm that time.” 

“Oh!” 

“ But I say, wasn’t our man game? never let out he was hit while you was 
there. But as soon as ever you was gone, they cut the bullet out of him; 
and I seen it.” 

“ Ah !—ah!” 

“ Doctor takes out his knife; precious sharp and shiny “twas; cuts into his 
arm with no more ado than if he was carving a pullet ; out squirts the blood, 
a good un.” 

“Oh, no more! no more! You cruel boy; how could you bear to look ?” 
And Kate hid her own face with both hands. 

“ Why ’twasn’t my skin as was cut into, Squire Gaunt he never hollered ; 
a winced though, and ground his teeth; but ‘twas over in a minute, and the 
bullet in his hand. ‘That is for my wife,’ says he: ‘if ever I have one,’ 
and puts it in his pocket. Why, Mistress, you be as white as your smock.” 

“No, no. Did he faint, poor soul ?” 

“ Not he: what was there to faint about ?” 

“Then why do I feel so sick, even to hear of it?” 

“ Because you ha’n’t got no stomach,” said the boy contemptuously. “ Your 
courage is skin deep I’m thinking. However, I’m glad you feel for our Squire, 
about the bullet: so now I hope you will wed with Aim, and sack Squire 
Neville. Then you and I shall be kind o’ kin; Squire Gaunt’s feyther 
was myfeyther. That makes you stare, mistress. Why all the folk do know 
it. Look at this here little mole on my forehead. Squire Gaunt have got 
the fellow to that.” At this crisis of his argument, he suddenly caught a 
glimpse of his personal interest ; instantly he ceased his advocacy of Squire 
Gaunt, and became ludicrously impartial. ‘“ Well, Mistress; wed whichever 
you like,” said he, with sublime indifference ; “only whichever you do wed, 
prithee speak a word to the gentleman, and get me to be his gamekeeper. 
I'd liever be your goodman’s gamekeeper than King of England.” He was 
proceeding with vast volubility to enumerate his qualifications for that confi- 
dential post, when the lady cut him short, and told him to go and get his 
supper in the kitchen, for she was wanted elsewhere. He made a scrape, 
and clattered away with his hobnailed shoes. 
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Kate went to the hall window and opened it, and let the cold air blow over 
Ler face. 

Her heart was touched, and her bosom filled with pity for her old sweet- 
heart. 

How hard she had been. She had sided with Neville against the wounded 
man. And she thought how sadly and patiently he had submitted to her 
decision—and a bullet in his poor arm all the time. 

The gentle bosom heaved, and heaved, and the tears began to run. 


She entered the dining-room timidly, expecting some comment on her 
discourteous absence. Instead of that, both her father and her director rose 
respectfully, and received her with kind and affectionate looks, They then 
pressed her to eat this, and that, and were remarkably attentive and kind. 
She could see she was deep in their good books. This pleased her; but she 
watched quietly, after the manner of her sex, to learn what it was all about. 
Nor was she left long in the dark. Remarks were made that hit her, though 
they were none of them addressed to her. 

Father Francis delivered quite a little homily on “ Obedience,” and said 
how happy a thing it was when zeal, a virtue none too common in these 
degenerate days, was found tempered by humility, and subservient to ghostly 
counsel and authority. 

Mr. Peyton dealt in no general topics of that kind; his discourse was 
secular: it ran upon Neville’s Cross, Neville’s Court, and the Baronetcy : and 
he showed Francis how and why this title must, sooner or later, come to 
George Neville, and the heirs of his body. 

Francis joined in this topic for a while; but speedily diverged into what 
might be called a collateral theme. He described to Kate a delightful spot on 
the Neville estate, where a nunnery might be built and endowed by any good 
Catholic lady having zeal, and influence with the owner of the estate, and with 
the lord-lieutenant of the county. 

“Tt is three parts an island (for the river Wey curls round it lovingly); 
but backed by wooded slopes that keep off the north and east winds: a 
hidden and balmy place; such as the forefathers of the Church did use to 
choose for their rustic abbeys, whose ruins still survive to remind us of the 
pious and glorious days gone by. ‘Trout and salmon come swimming to the 
door: hawthorn and woodbine are as rife there as weeds be in some parts ; 
two broad oaks stand on turf like velvet, and ring with song-birds. A spot 
by nature, sweet, calm, and holy: good for pious exercises and heavenly 
contemplation: there, methinks, if it be God’s will I should see old age, I 
would love to end my own days, at peace with Heaven and with all man- 
kind.” 

Kate was much moved by this picture ; and her clasped hands and glisten- 
ing eyes showed the glory and delight it would be to her to build a convent on 
so lovely a spot. But her words were vague. “How sweet! how sweet!” 
was all she committed herself to. For, after what Tom Leicester had just 
told her, she hardly knew what to say, or what to think, or what to 
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do: she felt she had become a mere puppet, first drawn one way, then 
another. 

One thing appeared pretty clear to her now; Father Francis did not mean 
her to choose between her two lovers; he was good enough to relieve her of 
that difficulty by choosing for her. She was to marry Neville. 

She retired to rest directly after supper ; for she was thoroughly worn out. 
And the moment she rose to go, her father bounced up, and lighted the bed 
candle for her with novel fervour, and kissed her on the cheek, and said in 
her ear,—‘ Good night, my lady Neville.” 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Wuart with the day’s excitement, and a sweet secluded convent in: her soul, 
and a bullet in her bosom, and a ringing in her ear, that sounded mighty like 
“Lady Neville! Lady Neville! Lady Neville!” Kate spent a restless night, 
and woke with a bad headache. 

She sent her maid to excuse her, on this score, from going to Bolton Hall. 
But she was informed in reply that the carriage had been got ready expressly 
for her; so she must be good enough to shake off disease and go: the air 
would do her a deal more good than lying abed. 

Thereupon she dressed herself in her black silk gown, and came down, 
looking pale and languid, but still quite lovely enough to discharge what in 
this age of cant I suppose we should call “her Mission ;” videlicet, to set 
honest men by the ears. 

At half-past eight o’clock the carriage came round to the front door. _ Its 
body, all glorious with the Peyton armorials, and with patches of rusty gild- 
ing, swung exceeding!y-loose on long leathern straps instead of springs, and 
the fore-wheels were a mile from the hind-wheels; more or less. A pre- 
tentious and horrible engine ; drawn by four horses ; only, two of them being 
ponies impaired the symmetry and majestic beauty of the pageant. Old Joe 
drove the wheelers ; his boy rode the leaders; and every now and then got 
off and kicked them in the pits of their stomachs, or pierced them with hedge- 
stakes, to rouse their mettle. Thus encouraged and stimulated, they effected 
an average of four miles and a half per hour, notwithstanding the snow, 
and reached Bolton just in time. At the lodge, Francis got out, and lay 
in ambush. But only for a time. He did not think it orthodox to be 
present at a religious ceremony of his Protestant friends: nor common-sense- 
o-dox to turn his back upon their dinner. 

The carriage drew up at the hall door. It was wide open, and the hall 
lined with servants, male and female, in black. In the midst, between these 
two rows, stood Griffith Gaunt, bareheaded, to welcome the guests. His 
arm was ina sling. He had received all the others in the middle of the hall ; 
but he came to the threshold to meet Kate and her father. He bowed low 
and respectfully ; then gave his left hand to Kate to conduct her after the 
formal fashion of the day. The sight of his arm ina sling startled and 
affected her; and with him giving her his hand almost at the same moment, 
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she pressed it, or indeed squeezed it nervously, and it was in her heart to say 
something kind and womanly: but her father was close behind, and she was 
afraid of saying something too kind, if she said anything at all; so Griffith 
only got a little gentle nervous pinch. But that was more than he expected, 
and sent a thrill of delight through him; his brown eyes replied with a 
volume, and holding her hand up in the air, as high as her ear, and keeping 
at an incredible distance, he led her solemnly to a room where the other 
ladies were, and left her there with a profound bow. 

The Peytons were nearly the last persons expected; and soon after their 
arrival the funeral procession formed. This part was entirely arranged by 
the undertaker. The monstrous custom of forbidding ladies to follow their 
dead had not yet occurred even to the idiots of the nation; and Mr. Peyton 
and his daughter were placed in the second carriage. The first contained 
Griffith Gaunt alone, as head mourner. But the Peytons were not alone ; 
no other relation of the deceased being present, the undertaker put Mr. 
Neville with the Peytons, because he was heir to a baronetcy. 

Kate was much startled, and astonished to see him come out into the hall. 
But, when he entered the carriage, she welcomed him warmly. “Oh, I am 
so glad to see you here,” said she. 

“Guess by that what my delight at meeting you must be,” said he. 

She blushed and turned it off. “I mean, that your coming here gives me 
good hopes there will be no more mischief.” She then lowered her voice, 
and begged him on no account to tell her papa of her ride to Scutchemsee 
Nob. 

“ Not.a word,” said George. He knew the advantage of sharing a secret 
with a fair lady. He proceeded to whisper something very warm in her ear : 
she listened to some of it; but then remonstrated, and said, “ Are you not 
ashamed to go on so at a funeral? Oh, do pray leave compliments a moment, 
and think of your latter end.” 

He took this suggestion, as indeed he did everything from her, in good 
part ; and composed his visage into a decent gravity. 

Soon after this they reached the church, and buried the deceased in his 
family vault. 


People, who are not bereaved by the death, are always inclined to chatter 
coming home froma funeral. Kate now talked to Neville of her own accord, 
and asked him if he had spoken to his host. He said “ Yes;” and, more 
than that, had come to a clear understanding with him. “ We agreed that it 
was no use fighting for you. I said if either of us two was to kill the other, 
it does not follow you would wed the survivor.” 

“Me wed the wretch !” said Kate. “I should abhor him, and go into a 
convent in spite of you all, and end my days praying for the murdered man’s 
soul.” 

“Neither of us is worth all that,” suggested Neville, with an accent of 
conviction. 

“ That is certain,” replied the lady, drily ; “so please not to do it.” 
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He bade her set her mind at ease; they had both agreed to try and win 
her by peaceful arts. 

“Then a pretty life mine will be.” 

“ Well, I think it will, till you decide.” 

“T could easily decide, if it were not for giving pain to—somebody.” 

“ Oh, you can’t help that. My sweet mistress, you are not the first that 
has had to choose between two worthy men. For, in sooth, I have nothing 
to say against my rival neither. I know him better than I did: he is a very 
worthy gentleman, though he is damnably in my way.” 

“ And you are a very noble one to say so.” 

“ And you are one of those that make a man noble: I feel that petty arts 
are not the way to win you, and I scorn them. Sweet Mistress Kate I adore 
you. You are the best and noblest, as well as the loveliest of women.” 

“ Oh, hush! Mr. Neville, I am a creature of clay; and you are another; 
and both of us coming home from a funeral. Do think of that.” 

Here they were interrupted by Mr. Peyton asking Kate to lend him a 
shilling for the groom. Kate replied aloud that she had left her purse. at 
home, then whispered in his ear that she had not a shilling in the world: 
and this was strictly true; for her little all was Tom Leicester's now. 
With this they reached the Hall, and the coy Kate gave both Neville and 
Gaunt the slip, and got amongst her mates. There her tongue went as fast 
as her neighbours’, though she had just come back from a funeral. 

But soon the ladies and gentlemen were all invited to the reading of the will. 

And now chance, which had hitherto befriended Neville by throwing him 
into one carriage with Kate, gave Gaunt a turn. He found her a moment 
alone and near the embrasure of a window. He seized the opportunity and 
asked her might he say a word in her ear. “ What a question!” said she, 
gaily ; and the next moment they had the embrasure to themselves. 

“ Kate,” said he, hurriedly, “ in a few minutes, I suppose, I shall be master 
of this place. Now you told me once you would rather be an abbess or a 
nun than marry me.” 

“Did I?” said Kate. “ What a sensible speech! But the worst of it is 
I’m never in the same mind long.” 

“Well,” replied Griffith, “I think of all that falls from your lips; and 
your will is mine; only for pity’s sake do not wed any man but me. You 
have known me so long; why you know the worst of me by this time: and 
you have only seen the outside of him.” 

“ Detraction! is that what you wanted to say to me?” asked Kate, freezing 
suddenly. 

“Nay, nay; it was about the abbey. I find you can be an abbess with- 
out going and shutting yourself up and breaking one’s heart. The way is, 
you build a convent in Ireland, and endow it; and then you send a nun over 
to govern it under you. Bless your heart, you can do anything with money ; 
and I shall have money enough. before the day is over. To be sure I did 
intend to build a kennel and keep harriers; and you know that costs a good 
penny: but we couldn’t manage a kennel and an abbey too: so now down 
goes the English kennel and up goes the Irish abbey.” 
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“ But you are a Protestant gentleman. You could not found a nunnery.” 

“But my wife could. Whose business is it what she does with her 
money ?” 

“ With your money, you mean.” 

“ Nay with hers, when I give it her with all my heart.” 

“ Well, you astonish me,” said Kate, thoughtfully. “Tell me, now, who 
put it into your head to bribe a poor girl in this abominable way ?” 

“Who put it in my head?” said Griffith, looking rather puzzled; “ why 
I suppose my heart put it in my head.” 

Kate smiled very sweetly at this answer, and a wild hope thrilled through 
Griffith that perhaps she might be brought to terms. 

But at this crisis the lawyer from London was announced, and Griffith, as 
master of the house, was obliged to seat the company. He looked bitterly 
disappointed at the interruption, but put a good face on it, and had more 
chairs in, and saw them all seated, beginning with Kate and the other ladies. 

The room was spacious, and the entire company sat in the form of a 
horse-shoe. 

The London solicitor was introduced by Griffith, and bowed in a short, 
business-like way ; seated himself in the horse-shoe aforesaid, and began to 
read the will aloud. 

It was a lengthy document, and there is nothing to be gained by repeating 
every line of it. I pick out a clause here and there. 


“ T, Septimus Charlton, of Hernshaw Castle and Bolton Grange, in the 
county of Cumberland, Esquire, being of sound mind, memory, and under- 
standing—thanks be to God—do make this my last will and testament as 
follows :—First I commit my soul to God who gave it, and my body to the 
earth from which it came. I desire my executors to discharge my funeral 
and testamentary expenses, my just debts, and the legacies hereinafter 
bequeathed, out of my personal estate.” 


Then followed several legacies of fifty and one hundred guineas. Then 
several small legacies ; such as the following : 
' “To my friend Edward Peyton, of Peyton Hall, Esq., ten guineas to buy 
a mourning ring. 

“To the worshipful gentlemen and ladies who shall follow my body to 
the grave, ten guineas each, to buy a mourning ring.” 


“To my wife’s cousin, Griffith Gaunt, I give and bequeath the sum of 
two thousand pounds, the same to be paid to him within one calendar morth 
from the date of my decease. 

“ And as to all my messuages, or tenements, farms, lands, hereditaments, 
and real estate, of what nature or what kind soever, and wheresover situate, 
together with all my moneys, mortgages, chattels, furniture, plate, pictures, 
wine, liquors, horses, carriages, stock, and all the rest, residue, and remainder 
of my personal estate and effects whatsoever (after the payment of the 
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debts and legacies hereinbefore mentioned), I give, devise, and bequeath the 
same to my cousin, Catherine Peyton, daughter of Edward Peyton, Esq., of 
Peyton Hall, in the county of Cumberland, her heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns for ever.” 


When the lawyer read out this unexpected blow, the whole company 
turned in their seats and looked amazed at her, who, in a second and a 
sentence, was turned before their eyes from the poorest girl in Cumberland to 
an heiress in her own right, and proprietor of the house they sat in, the 
chairs they sat on, and the lawn they looked out at. 

Ay, we turn to the rising sun: very few looked at Griffith Gaunt to see 
how he took his mistress’s good fortune, that was his calamity: yet his face 
was a book full of strange matter. At first a flash of loving joy crossed his 
countenance; but this gave way immediately to a haggard look, and that to a 
glare of despair. 

As for the lady, she cast one deprecating glance, swifter than lightning, at 
him she had disinherited ; and then she turned her face to marble. In vain 
did curious looks explore her to detect the delight such a stroke of fortune 
would have given to themselves. Faulty, but great of soul, and on her guard 
against the piercing eyes of her own sex, she sat sedate, and received her 
change of fortune with every appearance of cool composure and exalted 
indifference: and, as for her dreamy eyes, they seemed thinking of Heaven 
or something almost as many miles away from money and land. 

But the lawyer had not stopped a moment to see how people took it, he 
had gone steadily on through the usual formal clauses: and now he brought 
his monotonous voice to an end, and added in the same breath, but in a 
natural and cheerful tone, ‘‘ Madam, I wish you joy.” 

This operated like a signal: the company exploded in a body; and then 
they all came about the heiress, and congratulated her in turn. She curtsied 
politely though somewhat coldly, but said not a word in reply, till the dis- 
appointed one spoke to her. 

He hung back at first: to understand his feelings it must be remembered 
that in his view of things Kate gained nothing by this bequest compared with 
what he lost. As his wife, she would have been mistress of Bolton Hall, etc. 
But now she was placed too far above him. Sick at heart, he stood aloot 
while they all paid their court to her. But, by-and-by, he felt it would look 
base and hostile if he alone said nothing; so he came forward, struggling 
visibly for composure and manly fortitude. 

The situation was piquant, and the ladies’ tongues stopped in a moment, 
and they were all eyes and ears. 
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THE FUTURE. 
A FIGURE wanders through my dreams 


And wears a veil upon its face, 
Still bending to my breast it seems 
Yet ever turns from my embrace ; 
And sometimes, passing from my sight, 
It lifts the veil as it departs 
And shows me eyes of such a light 
As never dawned on waking hearts. 


There is no need of sound or speech, 
Or toiling through the troubled years, 
The rapture of that smile can teach 
More than a century of tears. 
And this 1 know, if it could move 
Out of my dreams into my days, 
One service of unbroken love 
Should fill and crown my life with praise : 


Love, with no doubts and no demands, 
But generous as a southern June,— 
Vast brotherhood of hearts and hands, 
Choir of a world in perfect tune ; 
No shallow sunset-films to gild 
Far summits which we dare not climb, 
But ceaseless charms of Hope fulfilled, 
Making a miracle of Time. 


How sure, how calm, the picture seems! 
How near it comes, beheld, possest ! 
And is it only in my dreams 
I feel that touch upon my breast? 
It thrills me through the barren day, 
It holds me in the heart of strife, 
No phantom grasp that flits away— 
It seems, it is, the touch of Life! 


We look into the heart of flowers, 
And wonder whence their bloom can rise— 
The secret hope of human hours 
Is hidden deeper from our eyes ; 
In helpless tracts of wind and rain, 
The work goes on without a sound, 
And while you weep your weak “In vain!” 
The flower is growing underground. 




















A Night Encounter with the “Hydahs” 


We know the lesson, but a cry, 
Bitter and great, is in our ears; 
One life of fruitless misery 
Shakes all our wisdom into tears. 
Then scorn my thought, my hope, and say, 
“ Behold what is—forsake what seems!” 
I can but answer, “ Well-a-day, ° 
There is that Figure in my dreams !” 


M. B. &. 


A NIGHT ENCOUNTER WITH THE “HYDAHS.” 


i the earlier days of the British Columbian gold-fields, when parties of 

men were exploring the Fraser River and its tributaries in various direc- 
tions, but before sufficient numbers had arrived to awe the neighbouring 
tribes, several of the more advanced detachments of miners were attacked, 
and in some cases seriously injured, by wandering bands of hostile Indians. 
These acts of violence were repeated whenever opportunity offered, till at last 
frequent suffering induced the miners to take proper precautions against sur- 
prise and attack. As a rule, no one knows better than an Indian when he 
may commit a depredation with impunity, and therefore the murderous assaults, 
on the white men, were discontinued as soon as it was found that the results 
were altogether disproportioned to the cost. ‘There was, however, a certain 
number of white ren continually arriving from Vancouver Island and the 
coast, many of whom, having confidence in their own knowledge, rejected the 
advice that was proffered them by the older stagers, declined to benefit by the 
experience which had been already gained, or to take warning by the fate of 
those who had perished. 

Some “ prospecting” parties—or explorers—tempted by the stories of gold, 
told by the Indians from the north, had started in canoes, and crossing over 
to the islands to dig or barter, had never again been heard of. At last the 
secret of their fate became accidentally known. A party of miners, amongst 
whom was one Silas Widder—a Yankee—had struck off from the mouth of 
the Fraser River, and had worked their way some distance along the coast, 
when dissensions ‘arising among them, the journey was abruptly terminated 
by their landing on an island a little to the north of Queen Charlotte's Sound. 
Here they had encamped, and in the dead of the night had been set on by 
the Indians, and murdered as they slept. 

Silas Widder, having rolled himself up to sleep at a little distance from his 
companions, was overlooked by the assailants, who, departing soon’ after the 
completion of their bloody deed, were unaware that they had left a living 
being behind. On awakening at daylight, Silas found the bodies of his 
companions lying with their feet towards the dying embers of the fire, their 
skulls split open and bereft of their natural coverings, which were now doomed 
to decorate the poles of some Indian lodge. The position in which the bodies. 
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rested, the mode in which they had been despatched, together with the fact of 
his not having been disturbed, told him the history of the deed as plainly as 
if he had witnessed it ; and Silas vowed that if he lived to get back to a settle- 
ment, he would take vengeance on the treacherous murderers of his comrades. 
Anxious to leave the scene of the catastrophe, and not knowing how long he 
himself might be safe on the island, he crept down to the shore as quietly as 
possible ; but when he arrived at the place where the party had landed on the 
previous night, his heart leaped to his mouth, and all hopes of life vanished in 
a moment, for not a sign of a canoe was visible anywhere ; and, on further 
examination, it became too apparent that the Indians when leaving had taken 
all the canoes with them. For two days Silas remained on this island, living 
principally on a small bag of biscuits which he had with him, for he naturally 
thought that the report of a gun might reach some ear for which it was not 
intended, and that the smoke of a fire would lead to certain destruction, as he 
had no doubt in his own mind that it was this latter guide which had brought 
the Indians to the place of the white men’s encampment. 

On the third day after the massacre of his friends, Silas was watching the 
gulf, and hoping, almost against hope, that chance might lead some passing 
vessel sufficiently near to the island to see his signals of distress, when turning 
his head for an instant, he saw a small canoe approaching the shore from the 
direction of the main land. There was only one Indian in it, and he evi- 
dently had not, as yet, seen Silas, but could not help doing so if he rounded 
a reef of rocks which lay before him. Fortunately, however, he avoided this 
reef, and running his canoe ashore to leeward of it, hauled her up on the 
beach and took his way into the woods. Moving cautiously but rapidly, 
Silas now left his place of observation and gained the spot where the Indian 
had left his canoe. Having launched her with as little noise as possible, he 
lay down at the bottom, and covered himself up with some skins the Indian 
had left. The canoe drifted out with the tide, and Silas listened as closely as 
possible, fully prepared, should the Indian attempt to regain his property, to 
silence him for ever. By means of this small vessel he made his way down 
the coast, until he reached the Fraser River, when he was taken on board a 
steamer and conveyed up to Fort Langley.* As soon as possible he pushed 
on up the river, and rejoined the party of miners with whom he had originally 
ascended the river, and related to them the story of his companions’ death, and 
his own escape. 

Nothing short of “ wiping the Injin cusses off the face of the airth” would 
serve some of the hearers; some proposing that retaliation should commence 
with those who, being of a friendly tribe, were now in the vicinity of the 
diggings. This was of course negatived; but after much argument, liberally 
interspersed with oaths and curses, it was finally determined that a party of 
twelve men should set out to revenge the death of the murdered men, by such 
means as circumstances might afford; and that Silas Widder should act as 
their guide and commander. 

It is unnecessary here to explain the cause of my being absent from my 
regiment, and present at the gold-fields; the fact was so, and on hearing 


* A Hudson’s Bay Company stockade. 
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Widder’s narration I asked permission to join the expedition. My applica- 
tion was granted, and the party was almost complete, when a request to be 
numbered amongst them was made by a man who had hitherto sat silently 
listening to the deliberations of the miners. Seeing that his proposal was not 
readily acquiesced in by the others, he remarked that he had suffered more at 
the hands of the Indians than any one present, and had therefore a better 
right than any to take part against them. 

“ Guess you'd better tell us right straight off how that was,” said Silas. 

“TI can do that, mates,” replied the other, who was an Englishman, by 
name Martin Bush, “if so be as I’m to be one of you.” 

“ Wal!” said Silas, “ go on.” 

“T was the master of a small schooner on this here coast,” said Bush, “ and 
was trading atween San Francisco and some of the Company’s forts here to 
the north. About a month ago we was on our way down from Sitka, 
the Russian settlement, when we was driven ashore on a sandbank up to the 
norrard. There worn’t many on us aboard the schooner, but them as there 
was, voted to leave the vessel afore night come on or the wind should freshen. 
I didn’t want to leave the little craft myself, without giving her a chance of 
getting off at high tide, and besides that, I had my wife and child aboard. 
They couldn’t a reached the shore if so be the boat was capsized, so I told 
the others to get away if they was so minded, and I’d stick to the vessel. 
They tried to overpersuade me to let ’em take the woman and child with 
them, but the rollers was breaking so that no boat couldn’t land to my mind, 
and I thought the wife would as soon founder alongside o’ me as somewhere 
else where I couldn’t give her no helping hand. When they seed it worn’t 
no use talking, they put some provisions in the boat and got her over the side. 
They was nearly swamped getting away from the vessel, but they pulled on for 
some time, and I stood on the deck watching them as they neared the shore. - 
Sometimes I lost sight of them for a moment and thought they'd been 
swamped, but they’d come up again as the wave reached them; and arter a 
time I thought they was all right, for they'd passed a line of breakers where they 
was most like to go down. Att last, as I was beginning to feel sorry I hadn’t 
let em take the wife and child, a roller come tumbling along, getting bigger 
and bigger as it got near them; and ’stead of meeting it and then pulling in 
arterwards, they tried to reach the shore afore it. All on a sudden it burst 
right over them, and when the surf had cleared away a bit, I seed the boat 
floating about bottom up. I felt thankful then that I’d stuck to the craft. 

“ At low water the wind went down, and I got my wife and child into a 
dingy we had aboard and so got ashore. It come on to blow again worse 
than afore, the next day, and as the tide rose the schooner drifted off the 
sandbank and was washed ashore on the rocks. She didn’t hold together 
long, and there we was, left ashore with a bag of biscuit between us and not 
knowing what place we was in. 

“One day I was out in the woods arter deer, when I heard first one shriek 
then another, and knowing it couldn’t be anybody else, I thought it must be 
my wife. I rushed through the bushes and pine-wood as fast as I could get, 
tearing myself all over as I went, for I heard-a shot fired and a queer kind of 
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shouting going on where I'd left my wife and child, and when I burst through 
the last piece of underwood I run like a deer. As I come up to the place, I 
seed a canoe full of Indians turning the point of rock where the schooner had 
broke up, and looking round by my fire I seed my wife lying dead on the 
grass, and my child at the foot of a tree with his brains dashed out.” Here 
he paused. for some seconds, and then added, “ Now, mates, can you show me 
a man as has a better right than I have to join in punishing these murdering 
devils?” 

“ Ne’er a one,” said Silas, “ ne’er a one; darned if we won't wipe the cussed 
thieves out of creation. But did you get a look who these skunks belonged to? 
or did you riz the har of any of them afore you made tracks ?” 

“ Ay,” replied Bush, “I got a look at them; and though I didn’t touch no 
scalp, I shot four out of the five of them as they come from the wreck.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated every one. 

“Wal done!” said Silas; “ guess you Britishers air a tall lot yet. But 
were there only one canoe?” . 

“ That's all,” replied Bush. “I crept down to the edge of the point 
opposite the wreck and hid myself behind a big rock. When the thieves 
had done plundering the vessel they paddled in to shore. I waited till they 
come within ten yards, when I levelled on the Indian that held the steering 
paddle. He turned as I pulled, so I missed him, and afore I could bring the 
revolver on him he jumped overboard and dived. ‘The rest was so scared for 
a moment, they hardly knew what to do. Some backed, some paddled, and 
one laid hold on his rifle, but couldn’t do no good with it agin me, on account 
of the rock; and while they was trying to get away, some in the water, some 
in the canoe, I brought the four of them down with this here revolver of 
mine. I'd a mind to leave them as they were for their tribe to pick up, but 
thinking their canoe would be better than my dingy for getting down the 
coast, I waded in and drew it ashore, threw them two murdering villains, who 
was in her, overboard, and left them to drift out with the ebbing tide.” 

“ Did you ever see the other Indian again?” asked one of the miners. 

“ Ay,” replied Bush, “I lay within ten feet of him once; but my rifle was 
empty and I daren’t move, but I marked him well, and if he and I meets 
again it shall be the Jast day’s work for one of us.” 

This account of Bush’s shipwreck and subsequent injury at the hands of 
the Indians, together with his having shot four out of five of his enemies— 
a fact which considerably increased his popularity—decided the question of 
his being enrolled as one of our party. 

Armed, every man, with his rifle and revolver, we set out in two large 
canoes, from one of the lower bars of the Fraser River, paddled to the mouth, 
and then turned our heads northward. Neither Widder nor Bush had been 
able to tell what tribe their several. assailants belonged to.; and althovgh they 
made out, by various comparisons, that the localities of the two catastrophes 
could not be far distant, yet this was insufficient to point out, with any degree 
of certainty, the race of their foes. It had, therefore, been determined to ob- 
serve the greatest secrecy about the expedition and its purposes, to avoid the 
possibility of any Indian carrying tidings of our coming. 
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On our way along the coast we came across an Indian encampment, which 
rather alarmed us at first, but the Indians proved to be a party of Stikeens, 
who were out on a fishing expedition, and who, from their proximity to 
Victoria, were too accustomed to white men to pay much attention to us. 

On leaving them, however, a few of their men were very persistent in 
their endeavours to accompany us, and had launched a canoe, with the deter- 
mination of following in our wake. This addition to our party was not 
considered at all desirable, and Silas expended much abuse and many oaths 
in attempting to get rid of them. Understanding little, or nothing, of what 
he said, they paid no attention to him, but paddled on quietly after us, accom- 
panying each stroke of the paddle with a dismal kind of chaunt, and exasper- 
ating our irascible commander to the last degree. As it was important they 
should leave us, we waited until they came up alongside, when an old Scotch- 
man, named McAlister, who from long service with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, knew the language of every redskin to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, informed our followers that we were a war party, going to attack the 
Hydahs. No sooner had they heard the name of these dreaded people, than 
they turned round and paddled with might and main till they were once 
more on shore, where they no doubt speculated on the probable way in which 
we should meet our fate. 

“The daft edeots,” said McAlister, “if it’s the Hydahs we're seeking, as 
I’m just thinking it is, they'd scalp the whole tribe of they poor creatures 
with just as muckle pleasure as I'd left a glass of whesky;” and by way of 
proving the truth of one portion of his remark he drew a case bottle from his 
pocket, and took a long and steady pull at its contents. 

After many days’ tedious navigation we reached the place from which 
Widder had escaped. Paddling up to seaward of the island, and down the 
inner shore, in order to be satisfied there were no Indians already there, and 
also to be within full sight of the mainland, where we rightly judged our 
enemies were encamped, we searched for a spot best adapted for our encamp- 
ment. A shelving beach was soon found, which being lightly disturbed by the 
rise and fall of the sea, and protected both from the full force of the wind and the 
action of the tide by a range of large rugged rocks stretching for some distance 
to the left, was selected by Silas as the place where the canoes should be run up. 

From the beach of this natural harbour the “open” extended for about 
fifteen yards, and was there met by a dark and almost impenetrable pine forest. 
On the left as we landed, the rocks before mentioned served as a fortification, 
because stretching for some way to seaward it would have been impossible for 
any one to have landed unseen by us. Hauling our canoes up beyond the 
reach of the tide, we commenced lighting fires on the spot selected for our 
encampment; and while one or two remained behind to cook such food as 
we had shot, the remainder, dividing themselves into two parties, went out, in 
opposite directions, to reconnoitre the neighbourhood of our position. 

The party of which I was one took the shore along by the rocks, and, 
returning’ in about an hour, reported, that unless the Indians landed at the 
back of the island, and worked through the forest, there was no possibility of 
their making an attack on that flank. 
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“ There ain’t much fear,” said Silas, who had returned with his party from 
the other side. ‘There ain’t much likelihood of their doing that; and I 
don’t see ne’er a place to the right where the critters can find any cover. No!” 
he continued, after considering for a minute, “ the etarnal skunks landed right 
onder our fires the last time, and I guess they'll reckon to fix us up in the 
same way agin.” 

“ They must in that case,” said I, “ count on our being all asleep, for were 
they to mistake in the matter it must cost them dear. Is it not possible that 
they will land on the other side of the island, and by some trail known to 
themselves make their way across?” 

“ Wal!” replied Silas, who disliked interference in the conduct of the expe- 
dition. “Thar itis! You Britishers air everlasting cute, J ain’t no doubt ; 
but them redskins yonder is a darned sight cuter, I guess. Varmint though 
they air, they ain’t going to bust their way through a wood like a brick wall, 
with all the sticks in creation a snappin’ onder their feet like this here six- 
shooter of mine. No, sir-ree.” 

“No!” I said, feeling rebuked; “I forgot the rotten branches.” 

But Silas hadn’t done with me yet. “You air a captain in one of the 
Britisher regiments, aint you?” said he. 

“T’m an officer, though not a captain,” I replied, hoping that my want of 
rank would not lessen the value of my opinion, which I supposed was about 
to be asked. 

“ Wal, then,” said Silas, “ your volunteers ain’t got no custom to tell their 
colonel what air the thing for him to do, have they? They does what he 
darned pleases, I reckon, and don’t say nothin’. I guess that air the way 
your General Wellington licked creation.” 

“ Now confound you for a conceited old humbug,” I thought ; “ I'll be shot 
if 1 submit to your lecturing,” and I forthwith commenced a mutinous reply. 

“ Look here, Silas Widder, you may possibly know more about Indians than 
Ido, but whatever your opinion may be .” But old McAlister, who pro- 
bably guessed that I was not about to consolidate the opinions of the party, 
interrupted me, and being known as an unquestionable authority on Indian 
matters, all turned to hear what he had to say. 

“ This is an unco’ guid place to tak’ a stand against the creatures,” said he; 
“and I’m thinking they’d no be landing onywhere else but in yon bit bay, 
for it’s a thing onpossible to bring in their canoes by the rocks yonder, and 
they’re too full o’ cunning to leave them far off, though I’m no for saying that 
if they have ony sort of trail through the wood, they wouldna come on us by 
that gate; but I’ve looked close mysel’, and I dinna believe there’s room for 
a single Indian to walk through. Besides, there’s only one tribe lives here- 
abouts, and they’re no’ the men we’re seeking now, I ken that weel.” 

-“ Wal, then,” said Silas, who didn’t altogether approve of even McAlister’s 
authority being placed by the side of his own, “ guess we'll fix our location 
here, and when night comes on, them darned redskins will come with it, 
and they'll get the most everlastin’ whippin’. See yonder!” he added, starting 
up and pointing across the channel, “the skunks air a-coming out from behind 
that headland. Pile on some branches, some on yer, let em see the smoke. 
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Ay! ay! yer tarnation cusses; come on, and we'll wipe yer clean off this 
airth !” 

“ They've seen the smoke,” said McAlister, “and it will just be ane or twa 
bit canoes come out to see wha’s coming their way. Friend Johnson,” he 
added, “put on a wee bit green branch; they'll know by the smoke then 
that we're white men, and they'll just be thinking we're new hands come 
after gold.” 

As McAlister had said, the two canoes had evidently come out for the 
purpose of reconnoitering ; for paddling in different directions, they each, after 
making a circuit, approached us, though from opposite sides. As they 
neared our landing-place they ceased paddling, and remained some time, 
under the pretence of fishing, but in reality watching every movement at our 
fireside. The more advanced of the two Indians, after shifting his position 
several times, fired his gun, apparently at some wild fowl that were passing ; 
but this was at once judged by McAllister to be a signal to his comrade; and 
rightly so, for the two canoes approached one another until sufficiently near 
for the occupants to converse. They soon parted, however, and returned to 
their old positions. 

“Now yonder redskin,” said Silas, “thinks he looks mighty harmless 
fishing along ; but I’d just as soon put myself alongside of a grizzly,* as my 
har in that critter’s hand.” 

“ Will you, sir,” said McAlister, speaking to me, “ get up quietly and walk 
down by the side of yon shore? but dinna look towards the canoe till you 
turn to come back.” 

Getting up from my sitting position as quietly as possible, I left the fire 
and walked away in the direction McAlister had pointed. I walked on for 
some little time, and then suddenly struck into the forest, to get cover and 
look round. Dropping down on my hands and knees, I crept to the edge of 
the wood, at a little distance from the spot where I had entered it, and turned 
to see if the Indian had taken any notice of my departure. There was little 
‘doubt of the fact. The canoe was not only exactly opposite the place where 
I had left the open, but was close in shore. The Indian, paddle in hand, 
was shifting his position in every way, and approaching at each move closer 
to the beach, and with outstretched head and straining eye, was eagerly 
scanning each tree and bush that might by any possibility shelter a human 
being. I lay quiet until some movement at the fire caused the Indian to turn 
his canoe, and paddle as if his life depended upon it. I now joined the party, 
and found Silas holding forth as to the mode of proceeding to be adopted. 
Apparently there was some difference of opinion as to the most desirable plan, 
for as I approached I heard Silas remark : 

“Wal! guess if you air so darned knowin’ you'd better have come out by 
yourself. There ain’t one of them red cusses yonder but what would riz your’ 
scalp afore you know’d it was gone. Yes, sir-ree. Now this here Britisher,” 
he added, pointing to me as I came up, “though he don’t know no more 
about redskins than any woman critter in New York city, ull say that it’s 
the darndest nonsense as ever he heerd to try and circumvent Ingins in their 


* The largest and most savage of the American bears, 
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own camp. No! no!” he continued, not waiting for my opinion, “we'll 
wait whar we air. The tarnal thieves dusn’t ’tack white men while there’s 
a streak of light, nor yet when they reckon there’s any moving about, so pile 
some more of them branches on the fires.” 

“J presume you propose drawing up under cover of the wood, and there 
awaiting their landing?” I asked. 

“ Not a dollar’s worth, I don’t,” replied Silas. “ Whatever on airth should 
we go back in that wood for? Guess I ain’t gwine to be such a tarnation 
fool. No, sir-ree. I like my scalp where it now air—on my head.” 

“ ‘What the deuce is your plan, then?” I asked, rather sharply. 

“Wal! you ain’t long about gettin? your dander riz, young man,” he 
replied ; “ but if you was Vesuvius itself, you ain’t no great matter in my eyes ; 
but what I says is this. Arter it gets dark, and when we can’t see no longer 
to watch yonder headland thar, we’ll get into them bushes on the rocks and 
wait till the critters come; I’ve looked out places for each on us. And don’t 
let no man pull trigger till I shouts.” Silas then at some length, and with 
constant warnings as to silence on our parts, explained his idea of what was 
likely to be done by the Indians, and how we were to bear ourselves in the 
matter. 

When the sun had gone down, and darkness prevented our seeing objects 
on the headland opposite, logs and stones were got together and arranged 
round the fire, covered with our blankets, and made to represent as closely as 
possible the appearance of a number of sleeping men. The fires were then 
heaped up so as to remain smouldering for some hours, and the preparations 
having been so far completed, we all retired to our several positions in the bushes 
on the rocks. 

I had made up my mind that I would not draw trigger on any Indian that 
might land, until some open act of hostility should lead to a fight; though I 
felt very sure that my commanding officer, Silas, would revenge the murder of 
his comrades in the most effectual manner that presented itself, without respect 
to any considerations or desires, on the part of others, for what might be termed 
a fair fight. 

Knowing that the Indians would land, soon after they could see from their 
canoes that all was quiet around the fires, and that they would do so in the 
most cautious and quiet manner, we all sat, or lay where we had been placed, 
without a word being spoken, or scarcely a twig moved. After remaining in 
this way for about a couple of hours, I felt old McAlister, who was next to me, 
quietly push me with his foot. I thought it was by accident he did so, but 
again I felt him push me, and was about to ask him what was the matter, 
when the sound of a hushed voice, a few yards in front of me, arrested my 
attention. I listened with my breath drawn, and again heard the murmur as 
of one or two voices speaking together, but whispering in as low a tone as 
possible. As the water was immediately before me, I knew these must be 
the Indians; and a low grunt, so near as almost to make me start, confirmed 
that opinion. Whether the others had observed the approach of the Indians 
or not I had no means of knowing, and indeed my own attention was so 
thoroughly absorbed by finding myself for the first time in the presence of 
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hostile savages, that the existence of my friends was for the moment for- 
otten. 

: Hardly a minute elapsed before the leading canoes—the occupants of which 

I had heard whispering—were quietly pushed in shore, and shortly afterwards 

three or four more joined them. ‘The moon, which had for a long time been 

more or less obscured by flying clouds, was now bright and clear, rendering 

every form distinctly visible. 

From the spot where I lay concealed, I could plainly see all that was going 
on. There were six canoes, containing about thirty or forty Indians in their 
war paint, and of these some were landing while others were hanging off from 
the shore, just keeping their canoes afloat, as if afraid that their brethren might 
have awakened the sleeping whites. There was just sufficient noise, caused by 
the flow and back of the tide, to cover the grating sound which a canoe would 
make while being run ashore, and had we all been asleep, the Indians might 
have easily landed and our slumbers remained undisturbed. 

In a few minutes all had overcome their doubts; and leaving their canoes 
in charge of a few of their fellows, they now—dropping on their haunches— 
crept up in a dark line towards the fire. Step by step they picked their way, 
avoiding, almost by instinct, the branches which lay about, till they reached 
the smouldering ashes, round which lay the twelve prostrate forms. Spreading 
quickly round the fires, in order to prevent the possibility of escape, nearly 
twenty of them, as if by one accord, lifted their tomahawks above their heads, 
and with a wild yell, aimed their blows at what appeared to be the heads of 
their victims. Had we lain beneath our blankets, another twelve scalps would 
have adorned the smoky roofs of these Indian demons; but as their toma- 
hawks fell, a shout from Silas gave the expected signal, and our rifles belched 
forth their contents, in a line of flame, bringing more than twelve Indians to 
the ground, and startling the remainder as if fire had fallen upon them from 
the skies. One moment’s consideration, however, seemed to tell them they 
had been deceived and trapped, and uncertain of our. numbers, they gave 
another yell, and ran for their canoes. All feelings of compunction had 
vanished from my bosom on seeing the murderous attempt that had been 
made, and selecting the savage who had tomahawked my effigy, I fired with 
as great pleasure as Silas Widder himself. Drawing our revolvers, and 
headed by Silas, who had already left his hiding-place in his anxiety to pre- 
vent the escape of any, and shouting as loudly as our opponents, we rushed 
from out the thicket to intercept their flight. Shots were fired on both sides, 
knives drawn, wounds given and received, oaths from the white men fol- 
lowed, or were followed by yells from the savages, and the fight on all sides 
became a series of hand-to-hand struggles, in which pity or quarter were alike 
forgotten and unasked. At the commencement of the fray, McAlister had 
shot down four of the canoe-keepers, to prevent their getting away and giving 
an alarm, and seeing the remaining two busy with their rifles, I shot them as 
they were in the act of aiming at some of our party. The fight had raged 
some minutes when I turned to look who had fallen. Several of our own 
men were dead, others wounded, and nearly all the Indians were either dead 
or helpless on the ground. 
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Amongst the two or three left, was one man who had been amongst the 
foremost in the landing, and who throughout the fight had behaved in the 
most fearless manner, moving here and there with the greatest rapidity, and 
in the short time that had elapsed killing two with his own hand. When I 
looked round he had just succeeded in getting Silas Widder on the ground, 
and was about to put an end to the Yankee’s existence; but fortunately for 
the latter his critical position was seen by others of the party, as well as by 
myself. ‘Two or three made a rush towards the spot, when Bush sprang for- 
ward with a cry, and dashed at the Indian. “ ‘The murderer of Mary and her 
child,” he shouted. “ Stand back all; I’ve sworn that I will take his life.” 

Startled by the rush made at him, the chief turned from Silas to defend his 
own life.. Hurling his now empty revolver at the head of his enemy, and 
drawing his knife, Bush, maddened at the sight of this leader, whose hand 
had committed so cold-blooded and cruel a murder, bounded at the throat of 
the Indian. 

We had almost forgotten the poor fellow’s story, but the details of it flashed 
across us as we saw the frantic state into which the recollection of his mur- 
dered wife and child had thrown the unhappy man. It was clear to us all 
that the two had met to part only when the heart of one had ceased to beat, 
and a more equal match could hardly have been made. The Indian, tall, 
broad, and muscular, with a weapon in his hand the use of which he had 
practised since boyhood, was fighting for his life and the hope of escape and 
revenge ; Bush, on the other hand, equally tall, and compensating with sinew 
what he lacked in breadth, armed with a knife which he seemed to use with 
consummate skill, was urged by a deep feeling of hatred and unappeased 
revenge, before which all considerations of his own safety had vanished. 
Knife clashed with tomahawk as the two closed, and in another instant each 
was held, as with a vice, in the grip of an unsparing foe. 

Though one of these men was an Indian, who had sought barbarously to 
murder us, and who, could he escape, would seek more effectual means to 
carry out his purpose ; and though the other was our sworn companion in arms, 
and a man who had suffered the deepest injury at the hands of this very 
Indian, yet the love of fair play which influences so strongly the feelings of 
every Englishman, stopped any interference or assistance from us. Had we 
wished. to do so, however, it would have been impossible to have aided our 
friend, for the two men, writhing and struggling in one another’s grasp, turn- 
ing first this way and then that, effectually prevented an aim being taken. But 
Silas, now on his legs, and in no way sharing our compunction, danced round 
and round the combatants, vainly seeking an opportunity to “ rip up the darned 
redskin.” 

Closely held in this fierce embrace the two men fought on for some time, 
surging backwards and forwards, now Bush appearing to have the advantage, 
and again the Indian uttering a grunt, as he imagined he had succeeded, and 
we all looking on and forming such a picture, under the bright moonbeams, 
as one can imagine would somewhat resemble the fight of two stags ina High- 
land glen, with the herd as spectators. 

Hard and fierce was the struggle, with no advantage on either side, the 
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victory apparently to-be his who should have the greatest powers of endurance. 
On they wrestled and writhed, until their turnings had brought them upon 
the bare and spray-covered rock, when the Indian’s foot slipping from under 
him, the two men fell with a crash that must have half stunned them had 
their feelings been less excited. Over and over they rolled, each seeking an 
opportunity to bury his weapon in the body of his foe, but thwarted at every 
turn by the other's activity, till Bush, who had perhaps been least injured in 
the fall, succeeded in clearing his right arm from the body of his enemy. 
One moment his knife gleamed in the moonlight, the next it was buried in 
the Indian’s side. Freed for a moment from the arm which had encircled 
him, and feeling that the blood was streaming from his wound, the savage 
made one desperate effort to regain his feet. One foot was on the ground, one 
knee was bent to raise himself, and the struggling Indian had well-nigh risen 
above his destroyer, when Bush again seized him with an iron grasp. Once 
more the struggle commenced, and Bush, having his enemy’s wound to assist 
him, was preparing to finish his. task, when a fatal turn, which brought them 
to the edge of the rock, was followed by a spring on the part of the Indian, 
and white man and red fell headlong into the sea, locked fast and firm in each 
other’s hold. Down they sank, while canoes were launched and pushed off ; 
together they rose before ‘assistance could reach them, and sunk again, still 
fulded in each other’s grasp, and rose no more alive. 

We stayed about the entrance of the little bay till the approach of dawn 
warned us to tarry no longer, but we saw no signs of our companion’s body. 
A strong under-current was running, and the two had without doubt been 
swept away ere life was extinct. 

I. Jinxs. 


A SCULPTOR’S LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
SEWAGE WALPOLE, in his Anecdotes of Painting, having deplored 


the low ebb to which the arts had sunk in Britain during the time of 
George the First, proceeds to consider the succeeding reign with greater 
complacency; accounting it, indeed, as a new and shining era. Under 
George the Second he found architecture revived “in antique purity ;” sculp- 
ture redeemed from reproach ; the art of gardening, or, as he prefers to call 
it, “the art of creating landscape,” pressed forward to perfection; engraving 
much elevated ; and painting, if less perceptibly advanced, still (towards the 
close of the reign, at any rate) ransomed from insipidity by the genius of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The king himself, it was conceded, had “little pro- 
pensity to refined pleasure ;” but his consort, Queen Caroline, was credited 
with a lively anxiety to reward merit and to encourage the exertions of the 
ingenious. 

This glowing picture of the period in its relation to the fine arts, contrasts 
somewhat violently with what we learn elsewhere concerning the poverty of 
Richard Wilson, the ill-requited labours of William Hogarth, the struggles 
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and sufferings of James Barry, and, generally, of the depressed condition of 
native professors of art during the eighteenth century. That the portrait- | 
painter (the “ face-painter ” as Hogarth delighted contemptuously to’ designate 
him) found sufficient occupation is likely enough ; but, otherwise, the British 
artist had perforce to limit the aspirations of his genius to the decoration of 
ceilings and staircases, and to derive his chief emoluments from painting 
the sign-boards of the British tradesman: a remunerative if not a very 
dignified employment; for in those days every London shop boasted its 
distinct emblem. 

Nevertheless it is certain that in George the Second’s reign Fashion began 
to take up with Taste. Dilettanteism became the vogue. Objects of virtz 
were now, for the first time, indispensable appendages of the houses of the 
aristocratic and the rich. A rage for “collecting” possessed the town, and led 
to an expenditure as profuse as it was injudicious. Of the vast sums disbursed, 
however, but a small share came to the native artist. His works were passed 
over as beneath the notice of the cognoscenti. The “ quality” gave their verdict 
against modern art and in favour of the ancient masters. A race of old 
picture-brokers and jobbers in antiquities sprang into existence to supply the 
increasing demand for such chattels. The London Magazine for 1737, in 
an article attributed to William Hogarth, inveighs bitterly against these specu- 
lators and their endeavours to depreciate every English work in order to 
enhance the value of their imported shiploads of Dead Christs, Holy 
Families and Madonnas: the sweepings of the continental art-markets. 
Auction-rooms were opened in all parts of London for the exhibition and 


- sale of choice objects of every kind, and became the resort and rendezvous of 


all pretending to wealth and fashion. Agents were to be found at the chief 
foreign cities eagerly exhuming antiquities for transmission to England: certain 
of immediate sale and enormous profit there. The prevailing appetite seemed 
to grow by what it fed on. And then, of course, unscrupulous people took to 
manufacturing antiquities; and, so doing, drove a brisk and remarkably 
remunerative trade. 

The neglected British artist naturally made protests and wrote pamphlets 
more or less angry in tone, according to the state of his purse and his temper 
and the extent of his self-appreciation. The press of the period raised its 
voice: a less portentous and sonorous organ than it has since possessed. Even 
the players ventured to be satirical on the subject. It was early in 1752 that 
Mr. Foote’s comedy of Taste was brought upon the stage of Drury Lane 
Theatre, David Garrick both writing and speaking the prologue. Probably 
the satire soared rather above the heads of the audience. Foote admits as 
much in his preface to the published play: “I was always apprehensive that 
the subject of the following piece was too abstracted and singular for the 


_ comprehension of a mixed assembly. Juno, Lucina, Jupiter Tonans, Phidias, 


Praxiteles, with the other gentlemen and ladies of antiquity, were, I daresay, 
utterly unknown to my very good friends of the gallery; nor, to speak the 
truth, do I believe they had many acquaintances in the other parts of the 
house.” Accordingly Taste, on its first production, was only repeated 
some four nights, and, though revived once or twice afterwards, never took 
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rank as a stock piece. Yet, as Mr. John Forster says of it, Foote’s play is 
legitimate satire and also excellent comedy. 

There is little or no plot. Foote did not care for continuous story; he 
could generally secure the favour of the audience by the wit of his dialogue 
and a quick succession of lively incidents. In the first act Lady Pentweazle 
sits for her portrait in a broadly humorous scene. Puff is an impudent 
trader in sham antiquities and objects of virtd ; Carmine, an artist constrained 
by poverty to aid and abet him in his nefarious proceedings; Brush is another 
confederate. In the second act a sale by auction is represented. Carmine 
appears as Canto the auctioneer; Puff figures as the Baron de Groningen, who 
is travelling to purchase pictures for the Elector of Bavaria. Lord Dupe, 
Bubble, Squander, and Novice are fashionable patrons and collectors of art. 
The pictures to be submitted for sale are inspected. One of them is par- 
ticularly admired ; but is ultimately discovered to be “a modern performance, 
the master alive, and an Englishman.” ‘Oh, then,” says Lord Dupe, 
changing his tone, “I would not give it house-room!” The antiquities are 
then brought forward. ‘The first lot,” announces the auctioneer, “ consists 
of a hand without an arm, the first joint of the forefinger gone, supposed to 
be a limb of the Apollo Delphos. The second, half a foot with the toes 
entire, of the Juno Lucina. The third, the Caduceus of the Mercurius 
Infernalis. ‘The fourth, the half of the leg of the Infant Hercules. All 
indisputable antiques and of the Memphian marble.” One critic objects to a 
swelling on the foot of Juno as a defect in its proportion; but the auctioneer 
informs him that the swelling is intended to. represent a corn, and the defect 
is thereupon pronounced an absolute master-stroke. Presently the auctioneer 
proceeds: “ Bring forward the head from Herculaneum. . . . Now, gentle- 
men, here is a jewel. . . . The very mutilations of this piece are worth all the 
most perfect performances of modern artists. Now, gentlemen, here is a 
touchstone for your taste!” He is asked whether the head is intended to 
represent a man or a woman. “The connoisseurs differ,” he answers. “Some 
will have it to be the Jupiter Tonans of Phidias, and others the Venus of 
Paphos from Praxiteles; but I don’t think it fierce enough for the first, nor 
handsome enough for the last. . . . Therefore I am inclined to join with 
Signor Julio de Pampedillo, who, in a treatise dedicated to the King of the 
Two Sicilies, calls it the Serapis of the Egyptians, and supposes it to have 
been fabricated about eleven hundred and three years before the Mosaic 
account of the creation.” A bystander inquires what has become of the nose 
of the bust? ‘The nose? What care I for the nose?” cries an enthusiastic 
amateur. “ Why, sir, if it had a nose I wouldn’t give sixpence for it! How 
the devil should we distinguish the works of the ancients if they were perfect ? 
Why I don’t suppose but, barring the nose, Rovsitiac could cut as good a 
head every whit. . . . A man must know d—d little of statuary that dislikes 
a bust for want of a nose!” 

It must be admitted that this is satire of a good trenchant sort. The 
reader will find plenty more of it if he will only turn to the comedy for 
himself. Our immediate purpose is with the sculptor for whose name Mr. 
Foote has found a place in his play. 
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The rage for collecting antiquities was only equalled by the passion for 
“restoring” them when collected.. To disinter a torso here, and a head there, 
and then to make a sort of forced marriage of the fragments; to graft new 
feet upon old legs; to dovetail stray hands upon odd arms; to reset broken 
limbs, and patch and piece mutilations and deficiencies, constituted the delights 
and the triumphs of the amateurs. In accomplishing these exploits the services 
of foreign workmen were extensively employed; for, by a curious piece of 
reasoning, the foreign sculptor, no matter how limited his capacity, was held 
to be far more competent to restore antiquities than the English artist of what- 
ever reputation. It was, doubtless, in consequence of this demand for foreign 
labour, and the liberal manner in which its exertions were recognised and 
requited, that Louis Francis Roubiliac found his way to this country. 

In his account of the sculptor, Walpole is singularly brief; supplies very 
meagre information; yet when he was compiling his Anecdotes the fame of 
Roubiliac was at its highest; he was freshly remembered on all sides, and the 
facts of his early life could have been collected, one would imagine, without 
much difficulty. He was born, from all accounts, at Lyons, about the close 
of the seventeenth century ; was a pupil of Balthazar of Dresden, sculptor to 
the Elector of Saxony, and came to England in 1720. That he was without 
repute in his native land is evidenced by the fact that no mention of him 
appears in D’Argenville’s Lives of the Most Eminent Sculptors of France, pub- 
lished in 1787. Of his parentage nothing is known. He had apparently 
received a fair education; was found to possess a considerable acquaintance 
with the literature of his native land; more especially was conversant with the 
works of the best French poets, and himself produced original verse of a 
respectable quality. Yet, notwithstanding his long residence in England, he 
never mastered the English language so as to be able to. use it freely, and in 
all the anecdotes of him extant he is represented as employing the broken 
dialect common to foreigners. 

For some years after his arrival in England his occupation would appear to 
have been little better than that of a journeyman sculptor, employed under 
various masters in botching antiquities. Mr. John Thomas Smith, in his Life 
of Nollekens, informs us that when Mr. Roubiliac had to mend an antique, he 
‘would mix Gloucester cheese with his plaster, adding the grounds of porter 
and the yolk of an egg: which mixture when dry forms a very hard cement.” 
Walpole states that the artist had little business until Sir Edward Walpole 
{Sir Robert’s second son: Horace was the third) recommended him to 
execute half the busts in Trinity College, Dublin; but the date of this act of 
patronage is not supplied. A story attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
set forth in his Life by Northcote, relates that Roubiliac first secured the 
patronage of Sir Edward Walpole by picking up and restoring a pocket-book 
he had dropped at Vauxhall, containing bank-notes and other papers of value. 
The artist declined to receive any reward for this service, although ultimately 
he was persuaded to accept the annual present of a fat buck, as a testimony of 
gratitude and regard; further, he became the object of Sir Edward’s constant 
patronage. Horace Walpole says nothing of this story ; but the brothers, it 
was we!l known, were not friends, seldom if ever met, and probably were not 
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closely informed of each other’s proceedings. In a letter written in 1745 to 
his friend George Montagu, Horace Walpole gives an amusing description 
of the patron of Roubiliac, and, incidentally, reveals the not very brotherly 
terms subsisting between himself and the knight: “ You propose making a 
visit to Englefield Green” [where Sir Edward lived], “and ask me if I think 
it right? Extremely so. I have heard it is a very pretty place. You love 
a jaunt—have a pretty chaise, I believe, and I dare swear, very easy; in all 
probability you will have a fine evening ; and added to all this, the gentleman ” 
[Sir E. W.] “ you would go to see is very agreeable and good-humoured, . . . 

plays extremely well on the bass-viol, and has generally other people with 
him... . He is perfectly master of all the quarrels that have been fashionably 
on foot about Handel, and can give you a very perfect account of all the 
modern rival painters....In short, I can think of no reason in the world 
against your going there but one: do you know his youngest brother? If you 
happen to be so unlucky, I can’t flatter you so far as to advise you to make 
him a visit: for there is nothing in the world the Baron of Englefield has 
such an aversion for as for his brother !” 

It was probably some years before this that Roubiliac had obtained em- 
ployment from Mr. Jonathan Tyers, who in 1732 had become the proprietor of 
Vauxhall Gardens. The “ New Spring Gardens at Fox Hall” had in the 
previous century been a resort of Mr. Samuel Pepys, who has left on record 
his approval of the place. “It is very pleasant and cheap going thither,” he 
writes in 1667, “ for a man may go to spend what he will or nothing, as all 
one. But to hear the nightingale and the birds, and here fiddles and there a 
harp, and here a Jew’s-trump and here laughing, and there fine people walking, 
is mighty divertising.” Since the Pepys period, however, the gardens had fallen 
into disrepute ; had indeed been closed during many seasons. Mr. Tyers 
took the place in hand, bent upon restoring its fame and fashion. He erected 
an orchestra, with an organ, engaged the best singers and musicians of the day, 
built alcoves for the company, and secured paintings by Messrs. Hayman and 
Hogarth for the further embellishment of the gardens. ‘Then he discussed 
with his friend, Mr. Cheere, as to adding works of statuary. Mr. Cheere 
dealt largely in painted leaden figures, then much employed in “the art of 
treating landscape.” He was “the man at Hyde Park Corner” of whom 
Lord Ogleby in the comedy makes mention when he says: ‘“ Great improve- 
ments, indeed, Mr. Sterling! Wonderful improvements! The Four Seasons 
in lead, the flying Mercury, and the basin with Neptune in the middle, are in 
the very extreme of fine taste. You have as many rich figures as the man at 
Hyde Park Corner!” Mr, Cheere advised Mr. Tyers to set up a statue of 
Handel. There was some difficulty about the expense. But Mr. Cheere 
introduced a clever artist, a Frenchman, content to work upon very moderate 
terms. ‘This was, of course, Louis Francis Roubiliac; who accordingly pro- 
duced his statue of Handel: greatly to the admiration of the Aabitués of Vaux- 
hall. It stood, in 1744, on the south side of the gardens, under an inclosed 
lofty arch, surmounted by a figure playing on the violoncello, attended by two 
boys: it was then screened from the weather by a curtain, which was drawn 
up when the visitors arrived. Mr. 'T'yers’s plans were crowned with success, 
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Fashion was enthusiastic on the subject of Vauxhall. Royalty patronized ; the 
nobility protected and promoted ; and the general public crowded Mr. Tyers’s 
handsome pleasure-grounds. The ladies promenaded in their hoops, sacques, 
and caps, as they appeared in their own drawing-rooms: the beaux of the 
period were in attendance, with swords and powdered bag-wigs, their three- 
cornered hats under their arms. Read Walpole’s account (in another letter to 
George Montagu) of his visit in 1750. He accompanied Lady Caroline 
Petersham and little Miss Ashe—or “the Pollard Ashe,” as it pleases him 
to describe her. The ladies had just put on their last layer of rouge, “ and 
looked as handsome as crimson could make them.” They proceed in a barge, 
a boat of French horns attending, and little Miss Ashe singing. Parading 
some time up the river they at last debark at Vauxhall, and there pick up 
Lord Granby, “arrived very drunk from ‘Jenny’s Whim’”—a tavern at 
Chelsea frequented by his lordship and other gentlemen of fashion. As- 
sembled in their supper-box, Lady Caroline, “looking gloriously jolly and 
handsome,” minces seven chickens in a china dish (Lord Orford, Horace’s 
brother, assisting), and stews them over a lamp, with three pats of butter and a 
flagon of water, stirring, and rattling, and laughing: the company expecting 
the dish to fly about their ears every minute. Then Betty, the famous fruit- 
woman from St. James’s-street, is in attendance with hampers of strawberries 
and cherries, waits upon the guests, and afterwards sits down to her own 
supper at a side table. The company become, by-and-by, a little boisterous 
in their merriment, and attract the attention of the other visitors; there is 
soon quite a concourse round Lady Caroline’s box, till Harry Vane fills a 
bumper and toasts the bystanders, and is proceeding to treat them with still 
greater freedom. “It was three o'clock before we got home,” concludes 
Walpole. Such was a fashionable frolic at Vauxhall under Mr. Tyers’s 
management: when Roubiliac’s statue of Handel stood in the midst. 
Vauxhall vanished some ten or a dozen years since. Its latter days were 
dreary, down-at-heel, and disreputable enough. The statue had departed 
long previously. “It was conveyed to the house of Mr. Barrett, at Stock- 
well,” records Mr. J. T. Smith in 1829, “and thence to the entrance-hall 
of the residence of his son, the Rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett, D.D., of No. 
14, Duke-street, Westminster.” Mr. Henry Phillips, in his Musical and 
Personal Recollections (1864), regrets that when Roubiliac’s Handel “ was 
brought to the hammer, and sold by Mr. Squibb on the 16th March, 1832, 
for two hundred and five guineas, the Sacred Harmonic Society did not 
purchase it in place of its being bought by Mr. Brown, of University-street.” 
Nollekens used to value the statue at one thousand guineas. The plaster 
model became the property of Hudson, the preceptor of Reynolds, who 
possessed a collection of models at his house at T'wickenham. Upon the 
death of Hudson and the sale of his collection, the model was bought for 
five pounds by the father of Mr. J. T. Smith, a pupil of Roubiliac’s, and it 
then passed into the possession of Nollekens. When Nollekens’ effects were 
sold, the plaster Handel was knocked down by Mr. Christie to Hamlet, the 
famous silversmith. Its further history has not been traced. 
The statue of Handel, the first original work that can, with any certainty, 
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be ascribed to Roubiliac, may be regarded as a fair specimen of the artist’s 
manner. He was of the school of Bernini. He followed the sculptors 
who infinitely prefer unrest to repose in art. He dearly enjoyed a tour de 
force in stone. He’ liked to deal with marble as though it were the most 
plastic of materials: to twist it this way and that, and rumple and flutter 
it as though it were merely muslin. To have carved a wig in a gale of 
wind would have been a task particularly agreeable to this class of artists ; 
they would have done their best to represent each particular hair standing 
onend. They adored minutiz: a shoulder-knot of ribbons, the embroidery 
of a sword-belt, the stitches of a seam, the lace of a cravat, were achieve- 
ments to be gloried in. And yet, with all this realism in detail, their works 
are unreal and artificial in general effect ; as a glance at any statue by Roubiliac 
will sufficiently demonstrate. 

This arises possibly from the artist's fondness for attitude. He seems to 
have regarded posture-making as a peculiar attribute of genius. His figures 
are always in a constrained and over-studied pose: twisting about in the 
throes of giving birth to a great idea: filled with the divine affatus, even to 
the bursting of their button-holes and the snapping of their braces. His 
Handel is in a state of exceeding perturbation : his clothes in staring disorder, 
his hair floating in the wind. The intention was to represent the composer 
in the act of raptured meditation upon music; but, as Allan Cunningham 
remarks, he looks much more like a man alarmed at an apparition. But 
then this exaggeration of demeanour was very much the artist’s own manner 
in actual life. ‘The Frenchman has always a sort of innate histrionic faculty : 
he is for ever, perhaps unconsciously, playing a part. So Roubiliac was 
himself incessantly acting and attitudinizing, much after the fashion of his 
statues. He seemed to hold that it was expedient, for the better preventing 
of mistakes about the matter, that genius should always in such way advertise 
itself; there was danger lest it should not be believed in if it left off making 
grimaces and striking attitudes. Perhaps from his own point of view, and 
in his own time, the artist was right. It was necessary then to do something 
to arrest the attention of a public apathetic on the subject of art-talent, 
unless, as Peter Pindar sang, the artist “had been dead a hundred years.” 
Possibly, the only way for a man in those days to gain credit as a genius was 
by affecting eccentricity and unconventionality: taking heed that all his 
proceedings were as unlike other people’s as possible. Thereupon the world 
argued: geniuses are not as we are; this person is not as we are; therefore 
he must be a genius. Q. E. D. 

Consequently, we find Roubiliac—a thin, olive-skinned Frenchman, with 
strongly-marked, arching eyebrows, mobile features, and small, sharp, dark 
eyes—liable at all times to fits of abstraction, attacks of inspiration. He will 
drop his knife and fork while at dinner, sink back in his chair, assume aa 
ecstatic expression: the fit is on him; he must abandon his meal and hurry 
away at once to lock himself in his studio, and place upon record the superb 
idea which has so inconveniently visited him. His companions make allow- 
ances for him: men of genius are often thus. At other times he is absorbed 
in meditation upon his art: address him, and he makes no reply, fails to hear. 
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While engaged upon his statue of Handel, he decides that the great musician 
must have possessed an ear of exceeding symmetry, and searches everywhere 
for a model. He scrutinizes the ears of all his acquaintances. Suddenly he 
pounces upon Miss Rich, the daughter of the Covent Garden manager. “ Miss 
Rich,” he cries, “I must have your ear for my Handel!” In Westminster 
Abbey he permits himself to be “ discovered ”——to use an appropriate theatrical 
term—lost in contemplation of the kneeling figure at the north-west corner of 
Sir Francis Vere’s monument. His servant, having thrice delivered a message, 
without receiving a word in reply, finds his arm suddenly seized, and his 
master whispering mysteriously in his ear, while he points to the statue: 
“ Hush! hush! he vill speak presently!” At another time he invites a friend 
to occupy a spare bed at his house, gives him his candle, and bids him good- 
night. Presently the friend is heard crying aloud in great excitement and 
alarm ; the-bed is already occupied: the dead body of a negress is laid out 
upon it. “I beg your pardon,” says the artist, “I quite forgot poor Mary 
vaS dere. Poor Mary! she die yesterday vid de small-pox. She vas my 
housemaid for five, six years. Come along; I vill find you a bed somevhere 
else.” All this was but acting up to the idea Mr. Roubiliac had formed of 
the abstractedness and eccentricity of genius. 

Serene, sedate Flaxman, who adored the antique, who held that sculpture 
should be nothing if not calm and classical, was little likely to sympathize 
with Roubiliac, or to comprehend his close following of Bernini, or indeed to 
care at all for his productions. “ His thoughts are conceits; his composi- 
tions epigrams,” says Flaxman. And then he is astounded that Roubiliac, 
who, at the ripe age of fifty, accompanied by Hudson the painter, also arrived 
at’a period of life somewhat advanced for study, visited Italy, should presume 
to return unmoved and unenlightened by what he had seen. “He was 
absent from home three months, going and returning,” relates Flaxman, with 
an air of indignation; “stayed three days in Rome, and laughed at the 
sublime remains of ancient sculpture!” Positively laughed! To Flaxman, 
who was certainly a bigot in regard to the beauties of the antique, if 
Roubiliac was something of a scoffer in that respect, this seemed flat 
blasphemy. Yet it was hardly to be expected that Roubiliac, at the height 
of a successful career, would admit his whole system of art to have been 
founded on error—would consent humbly to recommence his profession, and 
forthwith prostrate himself at the feet of ancient sculpture. His admiration 
for Bernini—whom of course Flaxman cordially detested—was genuine enough. 
The Italian’s florid manner chimed in with his own French, gesticulating, 
mercurial notions of art. If excess of self-satisfaction prevented him from 
rendering due homage to the relics of the past—and possibly his early toils 
as a “restorer” further tended to blind him to their value—he was careful to 
pay tribute to the merits of the artist he had selected for his prototype. 
Hazlitt mentions, on the authority of Northcote, that when Roubiliac, returned 
from Rome, went to look at his own works in Westminster Abbey, he cried 
out in his usual vehement way, “By God! they look like tobacco-pipes 
compared to Bernini!” And he was not without honest admiration for the 
production of other artists more nearly of hisown time. Whenever he visited 
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the city he was careful to go round by the gates of Bethlehem Hospital, in 
Moorfields, over which stood Caius Gabriel Cibber’s figures of Raving and 
Melancholy Madness : Colley Cibber’s “ brazen, brainless brothers,” as Pope 
called them, ignorant, possibly from their having become so begrimed with 
London smoke, that they were really carved in stone. Roubiliac highly 
esteemed these statues. Though in idea evidently borrowed from Michael 
Angelo, they were yet strictly realistic in treatment, and were reputed to be 
modelled from Oliver Cromwell’s giant porter, at one time a patient in the 
hospital. When Bethlehem was removed to St. George’s Fields the surface 
of these figures was renovated by Bacon, the sculptor. They are now deposited 
in the South Kensington Museum. 

Indeed, what Flaxman intended as a reproach, may sound in modern ears 
much more like approval. “He copied vulgar nature with zeal, and some of 
his figures seem alive.” Roubiliac constantly had recourse to the living forms 
about him; Flaxman preferred instead to turn to the antique. We hear of 
Roubiliac’s fondness for modelling the arms of Thames watermen and the 
legs of chair-porters: in each case the particular employment inducing great 
muscular development of the limbs to be moulded. And this desire for 
independent study was really creditable to the artist. He sought to arrive at 
the correctness of the ancients by a pathway of his own: to check, by a 
distinct reckoning, an individual reference to nature, and, if need was, 
fearlessly to depart from, what they had registered as the result of their 
investigations. A more legitimate charge against him was that he was 
negligent in his choice of forms for imitation; undervalued refinement of 
idea; took altogether a somewhat mean view of nature, or adulterated it 
with too large an infusion of the dancing-master. Certainly he was fonder 
of fritter than of breadth; and his draperies are often meagre in effect from 
the multiplicity of their folds, and his attempt at rendering texture in marble. 
This may be noticed in his statue of Sir Isaac Newton, at Cambridge, where 
an excess of labour seems expended on the silk mantle of the figure—all the 
small creases and pleatings of the light material being represented, and the 
surface highly polished, still further to increase the resemblance. This statue, 
however, was highly admired by Chantrey, and to it, in his “ Prelude,” 
Wordsworth has dedicated laudatory lines. 

There is no necessity for running through a list of Roubiliac’s works, But 
his statue of Shakespeare is deserving of a passing notice. It of course fails 
to satisfy the students of the bard, who delight to pay equal homage to his 
philosophy as to his poetry. There is nothing of the sage about the work : 
it is wholly of the stage, indeed. It is replete with Roubiliac’s established 
ecstatic super-elegant manner ; with a strong tinge of theatricalism, possibly 
added by Garrick, for whose temple at Hampton the statue was undertaken ; 
who attitudinized in aid, as he imagined, of the sculptor’s labours, with a cry 
of “Behold the swan of Avon!” and who, it must be said, at all times 
entertained a very “ footlight ” view of the poet. The price paid for the work 
was three hundred guineas only. Roubiliac was to supply the best marble he 
could for the money. Unfortunately the block turned out to be much 
spotted and streaked; the head was especially disfigured with blue stains. 
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“ What!” cried Garrick, “ was Shakespeare marked with mulberries?” It 
became necessary to sever the head from the shoulders and replace it with one 
of purer marble. The statue was completed in 1758. Under the terms of 
Garrick’s will, it became, on the death of his widow, the property of the nation, 
and it now stands in the entrance-hall of the British Museum. After the 
purists and the exacting have said their worst against the statue, it will yet be 
found—from the spirit of its execution, its cleverness, and “ go,” to resort 
to a vulgarism—charming a very large class of uncritical examiners. 

As Lord Chesterfield said of Roubiliac, “he was the only statuary of his 
day; all other artists were mere stone-cutters.” It is very desirable, in 
estimating his merits, to bear in mind that he stood alone; his rivals, 
Rysbrach and Scheemakers, he had completely outstripped ; and, apart from 
his following of Bernini, he was clearly an artist of an original and creative 
kind. What is hard to forgive in him, however, and what indeed has much 
detracted from his reputation, is the fact that a long list of allegorical mon- 
strosities was in some sort the result of his example. Charmed with certain of 
his works, and possessed just then by particular memories it deemed deserving 
of monumental celebration, the nation rushed recklessly to its stone-cutters. 
The terrible works which blemish and blister the walls of our cathedrals and 
churches were the consequences. Verrio and La Guerre had long set the 
fashion of disfiguring ceilings and staircases with their incomprehensible 
compositions. Roubiliac carved similar parabolic productions in marble and 
set them up in Westminster Abbey and elsewhere. In these, heathen 
divinities jostle Christian emblems ; Paganism is seen abreast of true religion. 
In the aisle of a Gothic abbey, John, Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, 
warrior and orator, expires at the foot of a pyramid, on which History, 
weeping, writes his deeds, while Minerva (or Britannia) mourns at the side, 
and Eloquence above, tossing white arms in the air, deplores the loss she has 
sustained. Here we find Hercules placing the bust of Sir Peter Warren upon 
a pedestal, while Navigation prepares to crown it with a laurel wreath; a 
British flag forming the background and a horn of plenty emptying its 
contents beside an anchor and a cannon. In the monument to Marshal 
Wade, Time is endeavouring to destroy a pillar adorned with military 
trophies, which Fame as zealously protects. The famous Nightingale 
memorial represents a husband shielding a dying wife from the attack of 
Death: a grinning skeleton levelling a javelin as he emerges from the iron 
door of atomb. The admirable execution of these works cannot blind the 
critic to the utter unfitness and folly of their conception. 

But Roubiliac’s successors far outbid him in absurdity. To a number of 
people a precedent is always a point of departure—an example to be imitated 
with violent exaggeration. After our sculptor came a deluge of imbecility. 
We are then among stone-cutters who shrink from nothing; we are treated 
then to clouds that look like muffins—to waves that resemble pancakes. 
Apotheosis becomes preposterous; allegory goes fairly mad. Glancing at 
certain post-Roubiliac achievements, we long for an earthquake. Nicholas 
Read, the least competent of his pupils, upon the sculptor’s death occupied his 
studio, advertised himself as successor to Mr. Roubiliac, and, strange to say 
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was largely employed : the execution of the monuments to Admiral Tyrrell 
and the Duchess of Northumberland, in Westminster Abbey, being intrusted 
tohim. During his master’s life the apprentice had boasted of the great 
deeds he would do when he had served his time. Roubiliac cried scornfully, 
in his broken English: “ Ven you do de monument, den de vorld vill see vot 
von d—d ting you vill make of it!” His words were justified by Read’s 
monument to Admiral Tyrrell: possibly the most execrable work in stone in 
existence; which is saying a good deal. As Nollekens would often remark 
of it: “ Read’s admiral going to heaven looks for all the world as though he 
were hanging from a gallows with a rope round his neck.” 

As Roubiliac’s first work was a statue of Handel for Vauxhall Gardens, 
so his last was a statue of the same great composer for Westminster Abbey. 
He died on the 11th January, 1762, and was buried in St. Martin’s Church- 
yard, “ under the window of the Bell Bagnio.” His funeral was attended by 
the leading members of the Society of Artists, then meeting at the Academy 
in Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane: the room they occupied, it may be 
noted, having been Roubiliac’s first workshop. The artists following the 
funeral were :—Mr. (afterwards Sir Joshua) Reynolds, Moser, Hogarth, 
Tyler, Sandby, Hayman, Wilton, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Payne, Chambers 
(afterwards Sir William), Serres, Ravenet, the elder Grignon, Meyer, and 
Hudson ; and the dead master’s three pupils, John Adkins, Nicholas Read, 
and Nathaniel Smith. 

Roubiliac died poor; indeed, seriously in debt. The sale of his effects, 
after payment of his funeral expenses, left only about one and sixpence in the 
pound to his creditors. ‘Though constantly employed, the prices he received 
were small; and, a thoroughly conscientious artist, he never spared time or 
labour upon the commissions he had undertaken. He was not extravagant 
in his habits: did not waste his means in the support of a pretentious establish- 
ment. On the contrary, his method of life was very modest: his tastes were 
simple enough. Society was not yet prepared to admit the professions to her 
salons ; her somewhat costly caresses were reserved for the ingenious of a 
succeeding generation. Roubiliac was content to live that easy pleasant 
tavern life favoured by the men of letters and artists of the eighteenth 
century, and with which Johnson and Boswell have made us so intimately 
acquainted. A bottle of claret and a game of whist solaced his leisure hours ; 
and these were not numerous: he was constantly to be found in his studio, 
late at night, hard at work long after his assistants had retired: a vivacious, 
honest, warmhearted man, much and justly esteemed by his friends and 
contemporaries. 

His intimate and fellow-sculptor-——a painter also—Adrien Charpentier, 
executed a characteristic portrait of Roubiliac. He is represented at work 
upon a small-size model of his Shakespeare. He is touching the eye of the 
figure with his modelling tool, and the task, one of some delicacy and difficulty, 
adds to the animation of the operator. His head, where it is not covered by 
the fanciful loose head-dress affected by poets and artists of the period, is 
bald: possibly shaven, for the convenience of wig-wearing, after the custom of 
the time. His dress is disordered, his bosom bare, his wristbands loose. 
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Had Roubiliac carved his own statue in stone, it would probably, in treat- 
ment, have closely followed Charpentier’s picture. 

A portrait of Roubiliac, painted by himself, was sold for three and 
sixpence only at the sale of his effects. The prices, indeed, at this sale seem 
to have been desperately low. There were no antiquities or objects of virtz 
brought to the hammer: and Mr. Canto was not the auctioneer! A copy by 
Reynolds of the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, with seven other pictures, 
was knocked down for ten shillings only, the father of John Flaxman being the 
purchaser. Reynolds had painted the picture as a present to his friend, Mr 
Roubiliac. It afterwards became the property of Mr. Edmund Malone. 

Dutton Cook. 









THE LAND OF GOSSIP. 


DESCRIPTION OF A FOREIGN COUNTRY NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY GEOGRA- 
PHICAL TREATISE WHATEVER, 


tt Ma there are certain mysterious realms occasionally visited by mortal 
sailors (and marines), but engraved on no chart published by Mr. Wild, 
is well known to all poets and readers of poetry. It was the dim tradition 
of Atlantis that tempted Columbus to brave the unknown sea; somewhere 
within a ring of charmed waters lie buried the fragments of Prospero’s broken 
staff. The Galway peasant, looking at sunset over the waste of waters, sees 
upon the horizon the cloud ramparts of the Happy Isles. Peter Wilkins 
wedded a winged wife in one of the colonial departments of the Realm of 
Wonders; Rasselas dwelt from infancy to manhood in its happiest valley. 
Odin built the halls of Valhalla upon a mountain peak, and the city where 
the inhabitants were magically transformed into coloured fish is situated upon 
one of its silver lakes. Indeed space utterly fails me for even enumerating 
the provinces of this fair kingdom of imagination, nor can I so much as 
mention by name more than a poor half-dozen of its distinguished inhabitants. 
But it may not be irrelevant to mention that the Argosy was a most dis- 
tinguished vessel in its navy, and its commander, Jason, an admiral of the 
first rank, The Flying Dutchman was perhaps the lightest craft in its 
merchant service, and the bark in which the Ancient Mariner laid low “ with 
his cruel bow ” the harmless Albatross, was a famous wreck among the annals 
of its marine disasters. 


But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind? 


asks a vox et preterea nihil. I regard the answer, : 


The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind, 


as in the highest degree unlikely and unsatisfactory. It presupposes that the 
supernatural abhors a vacuum, about which we know nothing; whereas we 
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do know that many ships went ashore on the Loadstone Islands, and that 
Robinson Crusoe was wrecked merely by reason of a high wind. Let us 
stick to facts. 

This being an age in which every contribution to our geographical know- 
ledge is eagerly welcomed, I am encouraged to devote a few pages to a single 
province or minor kingdom, with which I have an intimate acquaintance, 
having frequently been compelled to visit it, much against my will. My 
readers must not therefore conclude that it is a place of detention, for I can 
assure them that the most harmless people are oftentimes seized and carried by 
main force across the border; and that they are lucky indeed if they escape 
without being nearly torn to pieces. 

Tue Lanp or Gossip lies within a too convenient distance of our “ain 
contree” (indeed its denizens are sometimes described with a wink as “ some- 
body not a hundred miles off”), and its times and seasons are contem- 
poraneous with our own. Its inhabitants are distorted representations of 
ourselves, and their words are compounded from a Celtic, Latin, and Saxon 
stock. Its streets are filled by a moving population, who buy and sell, feast 
and bury; and one of their main occupations, which they ever pursue with 
whimsical earnestness, is marrying and giving in marriage—particularly the 
latter. 

Innumerable exciting events are always turning up in the province; but 
though each is worth a passing word, it does not really please the people unless 
it overtops that fine line which divides our earthly commonplace from the 
mysterious and the horrible. But of such there is no lack. Murders, ghosts, 
deadly quarrels, are the occurrence of every hour, and the mercantile houses 
are always on the brink of failure or making a million of money a day- 
Clerks abscond, partners cut their throats, balance sheets won't add up, 
accounts are cooked. Villas at Clapham are supported out of capital, “ Kites ” 
are always flying in the wind, and ‘“ Stags” tossing their antlers in the city 
streets. So much for commerce; as for credit it is nearly unknown, except 
in the way of creditors. The domestic column of the newsvendors is still 
more melancholy; since the finer feelings of the heart are or ought to be 
involved. Nobody but the authentically informed could believe the quarrels, 
the alienations, the heart-burnings. Husbands and wives, I am sorry to say, 


rarely get on, and 
Mister B. and Missis B., 


A sitting by the fire, 


are but the first examples which occur to me as being well known to be 
everything they shouldn’t be. (Indeed, all the world knows what a life she 
leads him.) 

Even the physical phenomena of this strange region are alarming. The 
very air is full of whispers, low and loud, soft and thrilling; they are wafted 
about on the tree tops, and may be seen floating in a thin vapour round the 
heads of the inhabitants, sometimes hiding them from each other, sometimes 
blinding their eyes and causing their steps to go astray. They may not 
unfairly be called Children of the Mist; and this brings me to the most 
remarkable and even awful phenomenon of all connected with this Land of 
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Gossip. It is that each of these inhabitants is a duplicate of one of our own 
human race. You, O my dear reader, are copied there, and so is your 
husband, and so am I; rather they are not duplicates which move and act 
in that realm of “nniing but such distorted representations as we might 
behold in one of those concave or convex mirrors which were at once the 
terror and the delight of our childhood. Such a one I remember hanging 
on a nail in a quiet room in the country. A room lined with old books: 
the scent of sweet peas flowing in with the summer sunshine, and scarlet 
leaves of the Virginian creeper making the desolate autumn bright. This 
mirror was so constructed that when you looked in the glass on one side you 
saw your face widened from ear to ear, like the pictorial representations of 
little Jack Horner eating his Christmas pie; and when you looked in the 
glass on the reverse side, it was elongated from forehead to chin, like a tragic 
nurse in a pantomine. “The mother who bore you” would hardly have 
known that face for her own child’s, so‘queer, so quaint, so lamentable, so 
pathetic, and so awfully unlike yourself was it, with yet an unmistakable 
vestige of individual identity, which made it a travestie of you, and of nobody 
else. Such, my dear friend, is your Double in the Land of Gossip. 

I have read in fantastic German romances of travelling knights who, when 
riding through the dark green alleys of a forest, would suddenly see another 
figure pacing slowly to meet them, who on a nearer view proved to be indeed 
another self,—a demon wearing the same aspect,—who haunted them in 
battles, and crossed them in love, and ever came in just in the nick of the 
moment when it could do a mischief. I have also heard of that poet who 
was one day summoned by his servant, saying a stranger waited to speak 
with him; and the poet rose and left the study, and began slowly descending 
the stairs of his house towards an unknown man at the bottom, who kept his 
face shrouded in his cloak. When the poet came close to him, the strange 
man dropped his cloak, and the face which the poet beheld was ii own: and 
he turued and fled. 

More terrible than the lonely figure in the woodland glade, more ghastly 
than the shrouded visitant bearing a message from death, more absurd than 
your countenance as depicted inside or outside of a silver soup ladle, is, O 
my dear unconscious friend, your Double in the Land of Gossip! and I call 
you unconscious because perhaps the worst part of this too vital phantas- 
magoria is that we are seldom visited by our own Doubles. Occasionally, it 
is true, we may meet such a one face to face, and are terrified by the awful 
apparition ; but it far more frequently happens that it goes about behind your 
back, doing and saying the most atrocious things, covering you with shame 
and ridicule among your neighbours, who persist in believing it is you. What 
absurdities does it not utter! What eccentricities does it not commit! 
Sometimes it soars into crime, of which the dark blame is laid on your 
shoulders; at others it stoops to follies for which you must needs pay the 
penalty of a bitter blush. Our Ugly Doubles! Would to heaven that they 
did face us boldly, and let us know what they are at, instead of skulking 
about behind our backs in the Land of Gossip. 

But there are other great peculiarities to be noticed apropos of this subject. 
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While we see and know comparatively little of our own Ugly Doubles, 
except by the reports one’s friends kindly bring us (and which usually begin 
thus, “I really think you ought to know ;’ or else, “ I cannot imagine you 
to be aware of what———”), it is quite wonderful how much we know of those 
supernatural images of our neighbours. We cannot go to a social party 
without meeting at least a score of Ugly Doubles of the—absent. They 
float and buzz in all corners of the room, bringing down the last news from 
their country of shadows, and almost persuading one that they are of flesh and 
blood. So that we know, as it were, two people in each of our acquaintances; 
the real individual whom we see with our sober eyes, and the mystical reflec- 
tion of his or her identity projected from the Land of Gossip. And though 
you might think that the clear, vivid outlines of the human being would 
throw the vague form of the Ugly Double into confusion, yet it is not so; 
we know the one, yet we suffer ourselves to believe in the base vulgarity of 
the other ;—and not only among those to whom we are personal strangers arc 
we injured by the spectre of ourselves. And what is truly wonderful is, that 
not people only, but alsv places are subjected to this terrible law of another 
realm. There is a foggier London and a sunnier Paris in that mystic land ; 
and the sublimity of the one and the brightness of the other are equally 
defaced and distorted. Our Ugly Doubles go about doing evil and foolish 
deeds in a Regent Street and a Rue de Rivoli of their own; and whenever 
you hear that any one of them has been committing anything particularly 
mischievous, be sure that the locality also is defined, and that a particular 
house in a particular street at a particular hour, are registered as belonging to 
that particular deed. 

I have perhaps said enough to draw the attention of intelligent observers 
to an unexplored region which would well repay further investigation. It is 
true that many of our contemporaries of the press are known to retain 
special correspondents at high fees, who report direct information from the 
Land of Gossip. But their communications are not made in a philosophic or 
scientific spirit. ‘They are imposed upon by every freak of the Ugly Doubles 
themselves, which they retail at considerably over a penny a line; and they 
attempt neither description nor analysis, regarding them simply as phenomena, 
after the manner of Auguste Comte. It appears, on the contrary, to me that 
these creatures act after the ruling of an interior law, and that at least the 
sequence of their actions is extremely invariable. For instance, you never 
hear of an Ugly Double conducting itself with grace, nobility, courage, 
fortitude, or talents. It is usually ma/adroit, ignominious, cowardly, impatient, 
and stupid. Sometimes, indeed, it exhibits a certain sentimental benevolence, 
but even that is a travestie of the judicious energy with which eminent public 
characters in England prefer to be credited. When, for instance, the Double 
of the gracious and beloved Philomela goes about bestowing improbable 
consolation in the dead of the night on impossible wounded warriors, would 
not that lady much prefer that the Phantom should put out its hand-lamp and 
retire to reasonable rest? 

Contemporaneous history furnishes us with many other examples of the 
freaks of Double-dom ; such, for instance, as that Highland girl at Lucknow. 
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Do you believe that Jessie in the plaid shawl ever heard the airy notes of 
‘The Campbells are coming ? ‘ If you do, I don’t! 

Looking into the past, the Ugly Doubles have played us endless tricks, 
One actually went (it had a hooked nose and passed by the name of the Iron 
Duke) to meet Blucher after—or before, I forget which—the Battle of 
Waterloo. This meeting has been commemorated in 2 great historic picture ; 
it’s a pity it never took place in the flesh. The same Double it was who, in 
the thick of the fray, promiscuously ejaculated, “ Up, Guards, and at ’em!” 

But of all the prowling shadows that ever distorted history, perhaps that 
of Richard the Third was the most malicious. Though the king himself 
was a comely young fellow, his Double counterfeited deformity, and did so 
many cruel and wicked things that his very name became odious. No suc- 
ceeding monarch ever dared to run the risk of his son becoming a Richard 
the Fourth! Then there was a king of the same unlucky title starved to 
death in Pomfret Castle ;—was 4e a Double or a genuine creature? I’m 
sure I don’t know. Did William Tell shoot the apple off his little boy’s 
head? Was Joan of Arc burnt at Rouen, or did she settle down comfortably 
as the wife of a Sieur de Dash? Is it true that Henry the Second “ never 
smiled again?” or that Eleanor sucked the poison, or Blondel sang to a lute? 
And, chief of all mysteries, which was the real Mary Stuart? Which of the 
two? for two there were! Was it the lovely lady who charmed all be- 
holders, the gay damoiselle of France, maturing by trial into the resigned 
woman who lived with pious dignity and died with mingled charity and 
fortitude? Or was it the astute female fiend to whom midnight murder was 
a pastime ; who spared no enemy and truly cherished no friend? Which was 
the substance; which the shadow? Who knows or ever will know? All 
1 can say is that if the latter image projected on history’s mirror be the true 
one, it is almost the first instance on record of a Double making magnanimous 
efforts to whitewash the deeds and the reputation of its prototype. 

Such an exception really proves the rule that our Ugly Doubles always 
manage to throw discredit upon us. So much I consider myself to have 
established. Accurate observation in the Land of Gossip may end by esta- 
blishing other inductions. But the reader who reflects on what I have 
advanced concerning the nature and habits of these creatures, will surely agree 
with me when | say that if anybody could find some sure way of poisoning 
them by causing them to consume their own bad atmosphere, I for one should 
consider that such killing was no murder. 

Bessie Rayner Parkes, 
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FAIR PLAY. 
A MAD game,.my masters! 
Played under the moon ; 
The sun, round and red, 
Was bowled over too soon 
For the match to be won 
In the short afternoon. 


A mad game, my masters! 
Away ‘the ball spins, 

With rushing and shouting 
And ‘kicking of shins ; 

Hard to tell, in the pell-mell, 
Who loses, who-wins. 


A mad game, my masters ! 
But all cry “ Fair play,” 
“ Hold hard,” and “ No tripping,” 
In thick of the fray, - 
And take the kicks kindly 
That come in their way. 


A mad game, -my masters! 
The crush is complete ; 
Each struggles to, win, 
And, all ‘suffer defeat, 
While the ball lies at rest 
Within reach’ of their ‘feet. 


A mad game, my masters! 
Played over the ice, 

Which creaks with each rush, 
And may crack in a trice— 

Well—life ‘has some games 
That are never played twice. 


“A .mad world, my. masters !” 
Let’s stick,.in beginning, 
To the rules of the game, 
Whether losing or winning ; 
Fair play, and no malice, 
Will keep the ball spinning. 
Isa Craic, 
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ON FORMING OPINIONS OF BOOKS. 


ae we are so made that we can never do an injustice either to a person 
or a thing without harming ourselves in the act, it were to be wished that 
we could deal justly with, among other matters, our books. Books may be 
called intermediate between persons and things. When we have paid for 
them we may, if we please, do as we will with our own; but it is at our peril 
that we do them wrong. ‘The friend who has dined off our mutton and our 
wine probably costs us as much as our book did; but though we are at liberty, 
or, at all events, take the liberty, to criticise our friends after they are gone 
home, we do not feel entitled to be unjust or undiscriminating in what we say 
of them. And we rarely approve each other in judging hastily. “ Perhaps 
we had better see him again, my dear; we might like him better next time,” 
—are not these household words? ‘Then, besides the rashness of short ac- 
quaintance, there are errors of inaptitude, of inexperience, of rude indocility, 
of misplaced reliance, and so forth ; which could never be exhaustively classified 
or described. A few hints may, however, be useful. 

1. Iam not at all afraid of urging overmuch the propriety of frequent, 
very frequent, reading of the same book. The book remains the same, but 
the reader changes, and the value of reading lies in the collision of minds. It 
may be taken for granted that no conceivable amount of reading could ever 
put me into the position with respect to his book—I mean as to intelligence 
only—in which the author strove to place me. I may read him a hundred 
times, and not catch the precise right point of view; and may read him a 
hundred and one times, and_hit it the hundred and first. The driest and 
hardest book that ever was contains an interest over and above what can be 
picked out of it, and laid, so to speak, on the table. It is interesting as my 
friend is interesting ; it is a problem which invites me to closer knowledge, 
and that usually means closer love. He must be a poor friend that we only 
care to see once or twice, and then forget. 

2. It never seems to occur to some people, who deliver upon the books 
they read very unhesitating judgments, that they may be wanting, either by 
congenital defect, or defect of experience, or defect of reproductive memory, 
in the qualifications which are necessary for judging fairly of any particular 
book. Yet the first question a practised and conscientious reader asks himself 
is, whether he has any natural or accidental disability for the task of criticism 
in any given case. It may surprise many persons to hear of the possibility of 
such a thing; but perhaps it may be made clear by examples. 

As to congenital defect. We all admit that some individuals are born 
with better “ears” for music, and better “ eyes” for colour, and more “ taste” 
for drawing than others, and we willingly defer, other things being equal, to 
the decisions upon the points in question of those who are by nature the best 
gifted. It is quite a common thing to meet people who, in spite of culture, 
continue unmusical all their lives long, or unable to catch perspective, or draw 
a wheel round or a chimney straight, or discriminate fine shades of colour at 
all. What is the value of the opinions of such persons upon questions of the 
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fine arts? Scarcely anything, of course. Now a book is in nowise distin- 
guished, for our present purpose, trom a picture or a sonata. It is sure, if it 
be a good book, to appeal, in some of its parts, to special aptitudes of sensi- 
bility on the part of its readers; but if the reader lacks the aptitudes, where 
is the poor author? And cases in point are not so rare as might be supposed. 
There are thousands of people who are wanting in sensibility to beauty in 
general ; in the feeling of personal attachment; in the feelings of the hearth ; 
the feelings of the forum; the feelings of the altar. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to come across characters in which the ordinary natural susceptibility to 
devotional ideas, nay to fervid ideas in general, seems wholly left out. It is 
as if they had come into the world with a sense short. Again, you may 
meet people who have no idea of humour. Allow any latitude you please 
for taste in this matter—and, of course, taste differs—it still remains true that 
a total absence of the sense of fun is occasionally seen in society. . Now, we 
must remember that in speaking of qualities we, after all, draw arbitrary 
boundary lines. There are many deficiencies, as many as there are human 
beings, which cannot be labelled—compound deficiencies, so to speak, which 
affect the total appreciativeness of our minds to a degree which we ourselves 
cannot measure, though a healthy self-consciousness may keep us on our 
guard: and, of course, our estimates of literature, as of other forms of art, 
must be affected by such shortcomings in our natural make. The staple of 
the Jn Memoriam is the tender regret of faithful friendship for the friend 
lost—this, I say, is the staple, much as the poem contains in addition. For- 
tunately this is what most human beings can enter into with ease; but 
suppose it were not so, how would the excepted people relish the poem? 
Obviously they would lack the very first requisite for the enjoyment of it. 
Now, in proportion as a writer, poet or not, addresses himself to compound 
sensibilities, which may not have shaped themselves yet in average minds, he 
takes rank, no doubt, below the first order of his craft, but we need not be 
unjust to him. He has his own burden to bear; and, since writers of this 
kind must arise in times of rapid and complicated intellectual transition, we 
should be on our guard in forming opinions of books. For the reasons just 
pointed out, we may not fully understand or like such writers, but they are 
perhaps, fighting a battle for which our children will be the better. 

It is obvious to apply the same kind of remark to our own imperfections 
of experience, or our peculiarities of experience. We are all very fond of 
telling the young who are about us that they will one day understand the 
wise saws in which they now see nothing ; but among our peers, do we lay 
the same thing to heart? What flashes of light do experiences of fresh 
emotion, such as meet us suddenly upon turning corners in our lives, often 
throw upon all our past store of facts! It may very well be that the book 
we slight, or the particular page we slight, is written by some fellow-creature 
who has happened to receive from events a quickening touch which has not 
yet fallen to our own lot. Poor indeed must our experience be as readers 
of books if we have never found a page, which once we thought empty, sow 
full of life and light and meaning. ‘True, it is the business of the artist to 
make us feel with him and see with him; some fault may be his,—and yet 
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not all the fault. At least, he may claim that we should bring to him 
a tolerably patient and receptive mind, not a repelling, refusing mind; in a 
word, that we should treat him with decency, if we profess to attend to him 
at all. 

Akin to defect of experience is defect of reproductive memory. It is 
very common for a man to take up a book which he once admired with 
passion, and to find scarcely anything in it. What, then, is the natural 
thought, the one that he is most likely to make? That his judgment is more 
mature, I suppose. Well, it may be, and it ought to be; but certainly the 
author of the work may claim that his reader should ask himself another 
question, namely, Have I lost anything in general or specific sensibility since 
I first read this book? I have myself had to ask this question, and to answer 
it against myself. Lapse of time must alter us; and we are, perhaps, too apt 
to fancy ourselves wiser when we are only something more hard, and some- 
thing more dull. It has happened to me, indeed, to agree with a writer upon 
first reading ; to disagree with him upon second reading, after an interval of 
a year or two; and then again, upon third reading, after another interval, 
to have to come back to my first opinion. 

3. We do not sufficiently discriminate, when we speak of the reception 
of books, in our use of the word public. Which public? There are a 
hundred. A square book will no more suit a round public than a square 
‘thing will go into a round hole; but if a square man shuns to read a square 
book because a round public has rejected it, he is clearly a loser. Again, 
there are small, peculiar publics, which are, notwithstanding their smallness, 
well worth considering. The currents of feeling, opinion, and culture are 
enormous, with a thousand eddies in them; creeks and bays and little inlets 
where strange pleasant barks find shelter, which would be cracked or run 
down if they took the start in the main stream. It is a peculiar and special 
public which welcomes, for example, the poetry of Mr. Matthew Arnold. It 
would never have found a welcome from a wide, rough-and-ready magazine 
audience ; but the books once afloat, they find their public, and their public 
grows. Thus the ex} * ence of bookmakers is uniform upon one point—they 
can rarely get anybody to see:anything in their best efforts till they are printed, 
probably by.a fluke, or a half-fluke. Then the square people fall into the 
square holes, and what the author knew to be good is found out to be good by 
a “ public” which never saw anything in it before. So much for the effect 
of a little sympathetic excitement : if one sheep goes over the hedge the rest 
follow. But when an author has digested, as he may, the bitter reflections 
which occur to him at such a pass as this, he has probably to swallow some- 
thing bitterer still: the round public—who are mere sheep, following the 
rest over a hedge, and who do not at all see the subtle adaptations and fitnesses 
which made the success of the square article with the square public—come 
upon the square author, and want him to do something like what he did 
before. The utter, utter, fathom-deep blindness which prompts this kind of 
want is, in recompense,.one of the most amusing things in the world. If 
the square writer can aftord to throw away an opportunity, he declines to 
kill his golden goose for the round people; if not, he submits to the tempta- 
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tion, and his poor Jittle productive bird is gone for ever. It has. been over 
and over again pointed out, that to do the same kind of thing over again is a 
purely commercial idea (and it never pays); the artist-idea is to do something 
fresh ; never to do the same thing over again; to offer up not dead things, 
but things in which the life is young and glowing. But what is the use of 
pointing things out? When an author has made us admire some of. his 
works, we immediately proceed to make him the victim of his own success: 
we sacrifice him to a Aabit of admiration which our own weakness has 
allowed to grow up in our minds: we make over again the very mistake 
we have just repented of—till another sheep happens to go over the hedge. 

4. The relation of the critic of a book, standing, as he so often does, 
between the author and the reader, is not always a well-considered one. ‘The 
critic is, by rights, a reader with a trained mind. He is supposed to have 
disciplined himself to avoid the partialities of the careless or unconscious 
reading mind. If he has really done this, he must be a man of strong and 
sensitive conscience, of just that breadth and variety of culture which give a 
large outlook upon things in general; and, if conditions like these are to be 
combined in one man, that man can scarcely be youthful. Unless, however, 
our critic be a person who in some high degree answers to this description, 
he is only a man like the ordinary general reader, and his opinion of a book 
is a mere pack of partialities. But, of necessity, the number of critics who 
do answer to this description must be comparatively small. And, in fact, 
there must be a very large number of persons engaged in pronouncing opinions 
on books who have just zo qualifications for the task. At the present time 
literature, in its more transient forms, is very much what school-keeping used 
to be, a resource for hundreds of people who have no other at hand, and the 
net takes up fish of all kinds. Thus we constantly see reviews and essays 
in which the writing is as purely imitative as any copy that ever was done by 
a schoolboy, and in which almost every bad quality that can exist in a man 
without hanging or transporting him, is visible upon the very surface—mer- 
cenariness, delight in superiority, the desire to cause suffering, utter incapacity 
to conceive the existence of any but the lowest motives. ‘The same descrip- 
tion applies to large numbers of the books that are published—it must of 
necessity do so. When all sorts of people have acquired the literary knack, 
we must expect all sorts of writing. But then there is, we all know, a 
prestige hanging around literature. There is something about a book which 
suggests superiority, and commands, to start with, a certain degree of respect. 
In truth, to be able to write, as things go, no more makes a man worthy of 
regard or attention than a certain other species of benefit of clergy did in 
olden days. But if most people forget this, as they unluckily do in the case 
of books, they forget it still more disastrously in submitting to be guided, 
without any independent effort of their own understandings, by casual re- 
viewers. ‘The reviewer is not only a man who can write, he is a man whose 
office is judicial ; he is supposed to be able to tell you what is good and what 
is bad. Yet that a man is no more a critic because he writes reviews than a 
man is a soldier because he carries a sword, may every day be seen. There 
is a large amount of real critical capacity and real good feeling extant among 
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the people who write criticisms, and it is able, in a considerable degree, to 
make itself attended to; but it not only is, it must be the case, that the 
greater part of the criticism which passes under our eye should be incom- 
petent and pernicious, The persons who write it are of the ruck; and the 
qualities which go to make a Hallam, a Coleridge, a Schlegel, a Lessing, are 
not to be picked up like stones in the street. Is every reviewer, then, to be 
a Hallam? No; but every reviewer should possess, in degree, and in similar 
order of combination, the very highest qualities. 

5. Reviewers are generally a hard-worked and much-irritated class of men ; 
their power is overrated ; they cannot be said to have much share in forming 
our permanent opinions of books; and even the share which the Higher 
Criticism has in that work is not what might, at first glance, be supposed. 
It is a fact that the general reception of books is like the general reception 
of a play; in other words, what is best falls flat, what is bad, or at all events 
far short of best, is received with applause. Nobody will deny that it is 
invariably the worst and the most threadbare jokes which are taken up at a 
play. It isthe same with books; a man’s best must be greatly alloyed or 
it is not accepted by the majority of readers. This is so strictly true that 
persons who have to write for certain publics know perfectly well their cue, 
and act upon it, unless they can afford to disregard money profit. And the cue 
is this: write for intelligent people, but always,write what used to interest 
you several years ago. Then, again, the highest qualities of a// kinds of art, 
those which yield the most enduring delight, are those which depend upon 
unity of conception, upon the proportionate development of parts with strict 
reference to a certain general effect. The best humour and the best pathos 
are precisely of this kind, and so of other qualities. Now the characteristic of 
quite average minds is that they do not care for permanence of effect, and 
will not, cannot let us say, dwell patiently upon works of art till the deeper 
fountains of enjoyment wake up for them. They feel the first attraction, they 
think that is all, and then they are off to something new. That is their idea 
of reading. Hence, it may truly be said not only that unity is thrown away 
upon them, but that it is a positive offence and stumbling-block. Let the 
artist make a whole as carefully as he will, the public will break it up—as the 
Manager tells the poor Theatre-Poet in the Prelude to Faust, each will pick 
out his own, just like the little child that I once saw in raptures at one of 
Turner’s pictures—“ Oh, pa! there’s a rabbit !”—as, indeed, there was, and 
is, in the very corner. Now, to speak in parables, almost every good thing 
does contain a rabbit, and the children are welcome to admire it; but it is not 
cheering to reflect that, though a good writer is usually admired for what is 
really good in him, he is not always admired—anever by the general reader 
—for his best “good.” He is liked for “ points,” which “take.” Now here 
it is that critics do us an important service. It is they who, honestly studying 
books, and desiring above all things to grasp them as wholes, have the keenest 
and most enduring delight in them; and the delight is so keen that their 
utterance of it is sufficient to lift up the dest books over the heads of the 
multitude to a true level of appreciation. It is not enough to make the best 
things popular, but it is sufficient to overawe the stupid, and to penetrate the 
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outskirts of popular feeling, with a blind sense of a great sacred sort of merit 
that must not be meddled with. In this way a book is, perhaps, said to be 
“more praised than read,” as the phrase is; the presumption in such a case is 
that it is both read and praised by good judges, and read without praise by 
a large class besides,—a class which, if it were so indiscreet as to praise, 
would be found to have raised the cry of “ Stop thief!” against itself.* Thus, 
then, critics have a most important function to exercise in maintaining those 
higher levels of appreciation which are, again, kept up from age to age by 
the traditions of literature. For the least competent judges of all are ever 
ready to accept a tradition. 

There is not room, at this opportunity, to deal with that delightful subject, 
the Traditions of Book-criticism, nor with that of the importance, to a critical 
reading ‘of books, of one peculiar, unusual form of Memory, and its equally 
unusual counterpart—the Anticipative Apprehensiveness. But these topics 
can wait. 

There are some of my readers who could say much wiser and better things 
than any I have here said upon forming opinions of books; and there is, 
perhaps, not one of them who could not and will not correct and supplement 
me as he goes along. By all means; there is only room in so many pages 
for so many things, and each must contribute his own threads of colour 
towards the white light. Above all things, I rejoice to think that there are 
readers in whom simplicity and nobility of soul take the place of faculty and 
culture ; who choose the good without knowing why, whose libraries are a 
profound lesson to the keenest and most patient of critics. But these bright 
exceptional instances must not be used to prove too much, and it may be 
safely said that not one of us who really belongs to the exceptional category 
has any suspicion of the fact. . 

Martruew Browne. 


* Taking up, by accident, while reading this proof, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Letters, I find she says of Bolingbroke (19th Dec., 1754)—‘‘I am much mistaken if 
he is not obliged to Mr. Bayle for the generality of his criticisms ; for-which reason 
he affects to despise him, that he may steal from him with the'less suspicion.” 
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THE STORY OF ERNST CHRISTIAN SCHOEFFER. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BARBARA’S History,” &c. &c, 


I 


I PURPOSE relating the story of Ernst Christian Schoeffer. In order 

to do this circumstantially, I will begin by stating that he was the only 
child of Dorothea and Wolfgang Schoeffer, of Ulm, and was born in an 
upper chamber of a house on the Graben, just thirty-one years since. To 
say that Wolfgang Schoeffer rented a house on the Graben is equivalent to 
saying at once that he lived in a poor way; for excepting, perhaps, some 
foul, tottering, water-rotted tenements down by the river-side, in the boatmen’s 
quarter, there are few meaner dwellings in Ulm than those huddled against 
the walls and along the verge of what was once the moat surrounding that 
ancient Suabian city. Old without any of the grace of antiquity, irregular 
without the charm of quaintness, all alike small, rickety, and weather-beaten, 
with tiny casement panes broken and patched, and slated roofs like scale- 
armour lichen-grown and dilapidated, these Graben houses are for the most. 
part let out in wretched lodgings, and inhabited only by the poorer sort of 
workmen. The moat, once thirty feet deep and filled with the brown waters 
of the Danube, is now dwindled to a mere ditch at the bottom of a steep 
vallum, divided off into scores of humble gardens. Each Graben house has 
its narrow strip of ground, and each garden consists of two abrupt slopes. 
intersected by the ditch and crossed by a bit of plank and handrail. Here 
and there, as one follows the road which here skirts the outer wall of the 
town, one looks down upon a few cabbages and potatoes, perhaps upon a few 
hollyhocks and nasturtiums; but the hardworking lacemakers and watch- 
makers who. live on the Graben have no leisure to cultivate the kindly 
fruits of the earth, and their little gardens are mostly weed-grown and 
desolate. 

As there are people who never seem to have been young aad yet never 
grow perceptibly older, so there are places which appear to crystallize at a 
certain stage of decay. It is thus with the Graben of Ulm. Thirty-one 
years seem to have made no difference in those dreary little dwellings. 
Squalid and tumbledown when Ernst Christian Schoeffer uttered his first 
feeble cry of remonstrance against the troubles of life, they remain to-this day 
in precisely the same condition. They seem never to have been repaired ; 
they have not fallen to ruin ; and they are as thickly inhabited as ever. 

Wolfgang Schoeffer belonged to a somewhat better class than the majority 
of his neighbours. He was poor, but not abjectly poor; and he had seen 
better days. He came of an old stock of Suabian citizens, and his family 
claimed to be descended from two no less famous personages than Martin 
Schoeffer, the painter, and Peter Schaeffer, the partner of Gutenberg of 
Mainz. He was a second-hand bookseller by trade, and had begun life with 
some show of prosperity. He inherited his father’s business and stock; and 
his wife—a pretty Bavarian with whom he had fallen in love while travelling 
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to and fro among the great fairs of Augsburg, Munich, Bamberg and Nurem- 
berg—was reported to have had not only beauty but money. So when ke 
brought home his bride and opened a shop in the market-place, his fellow- 
citizens looked upon him as a rising man, and approved of him accordingly 
Their approbation, however, was not destined to be of long continuance. 
Wolfgang Schoeffer had started too ambitiously, and at the end of five 
years became a bankrupt. He left his shop in the market-place for one of 
the ruinous little tenements on the Graben ; and there, when the brief sun- 
shine of their career was all past, and the bitterness of poverty was yet new 
to them both, Dorothea Schoeffer died in giving birth to the only child’ 
of their marriage. 

From that day the bookseller was a changed man. He had borne his 
reverses with tolerable courage, but this last blow told heavily. He seemed 
to grow old all at once; he avoided his former acquaintances and friends; 
he ceased to frequent any place of public worship ; he became daily more bent, 
more grey, more gloomy, more sordid in his clothing, and more solitary in 
his ways. 

Put out to nurse to the wife of a poor neighbour for the first year or two 
of his little life, the child was brought home to his father’s house almost as 
soon as he had begun to prattle ; and there, under the care of a certain Frau 
Martha, who was very deaf, very pious, half lodger and half servant, spent all 
his motherless boyhood. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more dismal home for a young 
child than bookseller Schoeffer’s house on the Graben. The floors were 
never scrubbed, the stairs were never swept, the windows were never cleaned 
or opened from year’s end to year’s end, and it was filled with musty books 
from top to bottom. The walls were lined, the floors were cumbered, the 
air was stale with them. ‘The house contained little else; nothing for 
comfort, nothing for grace—not even a flower in a pot, or a poor bird in a cage. 
Books, books, everywhere books, yellow, dusty, wormeaten, and unfragrant, 
like bones in a charnel house. As for the garden, it was a very wilderness 
of nettles and briars. 

All this, however, would have mattered little if the boy had known the 
happiness of being surrounded by kind parents and teachers, and children of 
his own age ; but none of these blessings were his. His nurse, really fond of 
him in her dull way, believed her duties to be all fulfilled so long as she kept 
him clean and quiet, mended his clothes, cooked his food, taught him the 
Lord’s Prayer, and took care that he did not drown himself in the ditch at 
the bottom of the Graben. His father cared for him after a morose, negli- 
gent, fitful fashion ; but as he was more frequently absent from home than 
not, and spent his time chiefly in travelling from city to city, he was well 
satisfied to leave the care of his child’s health to Frau Martha, and his 
education to the government. And it was well for Ernst that the govern- 
ment looked so sharply after the “intellectuals” of its young Wurtembergians, 
compelling them, one and all, to attend its public schools from six to 
fourteen’ years of age, and doing its duty by them in those same schools 
so faithfully. But for that compulsory benefit he would have run wild as 
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the weeds in his father’s garden, and have received no more education than 
a young savage. Ass it was, however, he grew and flourished despite his 
disadvantages, and even though he had to learn his alphabet at six years 
of age, had already evolved some sort of chaotic, inarticulate education for 
himself out of the narrow home-world by which his infancy was bounded. 

The painter, like the poet, is born not made; and Ernst Christian 
Schoeffer was a born painter. He was endowed from his cradle with the 
gift of seeing—that precious gift that no mere training can do more than 
develop, and without which all the academies that ever were incorporated 
can achieve nothing towards the production of an artist. The skilled hand 
comes with time, from feeble beginnings and after many failures; but the 
seeing eye is God’s own gift, and comes direct from heaven. This it was 
that made even the lonely and untaught infancy of Ernst Christian Schoeffer 
not wholly profitless. He was always seeing; therefore always learning. 
Nothing that had form, nothing that had colour, but was for him a source of 
entertainment and delight. ‘The changing lights and shadows on the old 
turreted gateway close by, the sentinel poplars skirting the road beyond the 
Graben, the ragged rain-clouds drifting across the sky, the reds and browns of 
autumnal leaves, the very stains and lichens on the old wall at the bottom of 
the garden, had each their teaching for him. As a very little child, he 
would sit for hours watching these things, unconsciously laying up stores of 
precious knowledge, and drinking in such deep delight: as his baby tongue 
could find no utterance for in words. It has been said that there is a pleasure 
in painting which none but painters know; and it might with equal truth be 
affirmed that there is a pleasure in seeing which none but painters know. Like 
the prince in the fairy tale to whom it was given to behold all the treasures 
of the world, the veins of gold and silver ore, the unsought diamonds and 
rubies hidden far down beneath the trodden surface of the earth; so it is given 
to the painter to detect shapes and colours, graces and glories, to which his 
fellow men-are blind. This privilege is his from very birth. He enjoys it 
even before he knows that he enjoys it. A brighter heaven than the heaven of 
other babes lies about him in his infancy; and for him alone of all the sons 
of Adam that “ vision splendid” which even nature’s own poet lamented as 
he travelled on to later life, never “ fades into the light of common day.” 

Thus it was that Ernst was a happy child despite the squalor of his 
surroundings; thus it was that even in the midst of these surroundings 
he came to an instinctive sense of poetry and beauty. Nor were the clouds 
and trees and shadows his only teachers. As he grew older he discovered 
an inexhaustible treasure in his father’s books. A good third of Wolfgang 
Schoeffer’s stock consisted of bibles—bibles of all shapes and sizes, in all 
languages, of all dates; some bound in wood, some in vellum, some in old 
brown leather; many of them illustrated with quaint woodcuts, and some 
with coloured maps and tail-pieces of strange device. Bibles. indeed, were 
the bookseller’s speciality; and it was chiefly to buy and sell scarce and 
curious copies that he travelled so constantly from city to city. 

From these—from the “ storied windows” and altar-pieces of the churches 
round about—from the Gothic fountains at the corners of the streets——above 
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all, from the cathedral, with its rich sculptures and traceries, and its wonderful 
tower like a filagree of old brown stone, the boy learned and studied every 
day of his‘ life. He passed that cathedral each time that he went to his 
school, and lingered before it each time that he returned on his homeward 
journey. He came to know every stone of it by heart—every niche and 
saint and canopy; every tuft of wind-sown grass that waved aloft on 
buttress and pinnacle. He knew it in the morning light; in the afternoon, 
when the shadows lay richer and deeper; in the evening, when the eastern 
front was golden with sunset. The rooks that built undisturbed in the 
tower were his familiar friends. The great entrance peopled with quaint 
processions, and the bas-reliefs in the spandrils of the huge Gothic arch above 
the triple doorway, filled him with a perpetual wonder and delight. There 
is God creating the earth, the air, and the sea; the Almighty artificer being 
represented each time as an old man dressed in a flowing robe with a globe 
in his right hand; the only variation in each repetition being that he holds a 
smooth globe for the earth, a curly globe for the air, and a wavy globe for 
the sea. ‘Then comes the creation of man; Adam looking at his own shape- 
less legs with great astonishment, as well indeed he might. Then the creation 
of Eve, the temptation, and the banishment. Nothing in medieval art more 
naive and curious than these bas-reliefs above the principal entrance of Ulm 
cathedral! Few travellers turn aside from the beaten track to see them; few 
artists study them: but Ernst Christian Schoeffer learned all that they had 
to teach—all, indeed, that the great minster had to teach both within and 
without. Messages written with the brush and the chisel, upon iron, stone, 
wood, he hearkened to them all with humility and reverence. The relievo 
triptoglyph over the high altar, with its Magi gorgeous in gold and colours, 
which in very early childhood first fixed his wondering eyes; the slender, 
elaborate pyx, like a magnified ivory carving; the choir with its quaint, 
delicate, wonderful oak sculptures, its clustering fruits and flowers, its lace-like 
canopies, and its triple’ rank of heroes, Pagan, Jewish, and Christian, each 
feature of whose unauthentic faces he knew by heart; the carved scutcheons 
of dead and gone nobles.hung all about the lower end of the nave; the 
monumental brasses, memorial portraits, and medieval frescoes scattered so 
lavishly about the private chapels in the side aisles—these things were his 
first masters in art, and upon them his genius fed and strengthened year by 
year. It showed itself, as the artist instinct generally does show itself, in all 
kinds of blundering first attempts. The boy tried his prentice-hand upon 
every material that fell in his way. He scrawled upon his slate and in his 
copybooks ; he dabbled in clay ; he daubed a little in coarse pigments begged 
from a neighbouring house-painter; he carved rude statuettes in common fire- 
wood. ‘These occupations kept him quiet in holiday hours, and his father, 
when at home, desired no more. 

At length the time came when Ernst Christian’s seven years of govern- 
ment schooling were on the point of expiring. He was now fourteen, and 
of an age to be apprenticed to a trade. His father intended him for his 
own business; but the boy had made up his mind to be a painter, and, fore- 
seeing the struggle to come, had also made up his mind to be first in the field. 
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There was fierce opposition to be encountered and there were innumerable 
difficulties to be overcome; therefore, he argued, the sooner the Opposition 
was combated and the difficulties were faced, the better. It was characteristic 
of Ernst Christian Schoeffer’s peculiar temperament that he should have so 
measured himself against these obstacles. It was especially characteristic that 
he should have the moral gallantry to face his father at «) ¢ upon this matter 
so vital to his own happiness, and yet that his hcart should beat awd his breath 
come short as he went up to that father’s chamber on thie «ening of the very 
day when his school term had expired. 

It was about six o'clock on a bleak November night. The stairs creaked 
under his feet as he went feeling his way in the darkness, and rehearsing ube 
words in which he meant to begin. On the landing he paused, and guided 
by a thread of light upon the threshold, tapped at his father’s door. No reply 
came. He listened—he heard a sound as of something being closed and 
locked—he tapped again—he thought he was answered—he went in. 

His father, standing by the table with a framed oil-painting lying before 
him and a key in his hand, turned upon the boy in a sudden paroxysm of 
anger. 

“What do you want?” he said, furiously. “How dare you come in 
without knocking ?” 

“T knocked, mein Vater, but—Gott! what a beautiful picture !” 

It was a beautiful picture. It represented a fair delicate-featured girl with 
down-looking eyes and pale golden hair woven into a profusion of soft 
braids, and a smile as pensive, as sweet, as sad as that of the Madonna del 
Velo. The painter of this gracious head had done his work lovingly and 
lingeringly. Though too cold in colour and too hard in effect, the portrait 
was as highly finished as a miniature, and as patient in detail as if it had come 
from the easel of Memling or Floris. It measured about twelve inches 
square, and was enclosed in a clumsy frame of plain black wood, the front of 
which was glazed, worked upon hinges like a little door, and locked with a 
small brass key. 

The boy forgot his own purpose, his father’s anger, and all else at the sight 
of this treasure. He pressed forward to look upon it, but the bookseller 
thrust him roughly back. 

“The picture is nothing to thee,” he said, hastily. “Get thee gone. Get 
down to Frau Martha. I am busy to-night.” 

“ But, father . . .” 

“Get thee down, I say. Go learn thy tasks for to-morrow.” 

“T have none. The Herr-president signed my certificate to-day; and he 
said, if you wished to enter me for another term . . .” 

“ Another term, indeed !” interrupted Schoeffer. “Who is to pay for it? 
Let the Herr-president tell me that. There is not a poorer man in Wur- 
temberg than myself.” 

“He said...” 

“Tt is nothing to me what he said. There have been times when I scarce 
knew where to find food and clothing for thee.” 

The lad glanced round the squalid room, and sighed. 
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“T know it, father,” he replied. 
“Tt is well you do know it,” replied the bookseller, sharply. “ You have 
to earn your bread.” 

“That is what I came-about, father. 1 wish to be a painter.” 

The Herr Schoeffer shook his head. 

“A painter?” he said. “Pooh! It is an unhealthy trade. Besides, I 
have nota groschen wherewith to apprentice thee. No, boy—thou must 
follow thy father’s calling—a poor one, but, at the worst, better than neigh- 
bour Strauss’s.” 

“Neighbour Strauss!” echoed the lad. “ Do you think I wish to bea 
house-painter, like neighbour Strauss? No, no—I mean to be a painter like 
cur ancestor, Martin Schoeffer.” 

His father looked at him incredulously. 

“The boy is mad,” he said, with a contemptuous shrug. 

“T am not mad. I would live on bread and water, to be a painter.. I 
would beg my way to Rome on foot, if you would only let me go.” 

“Rome! What would you do in Rome, pray, when you 4ad begged your 
way there?” 

“T would go to Overbeck’s studio, and tell him that I was a poor German 
boy who loved art, and wished to be a painter.” 

The bookseller struck the table angrily with his clenched fist. 

“ Let me hear no more of this,” he said. “ You talk like a fool.” 

Ee. ee 

“Silence! Not another word. Get you down stairs, and bid Frau 
Martha make the soup hot for supper.” 

The boy obeyed reluctantly. Ashe reached the door his father called 
him back. 

“Hark you, Ernst,” he said, more gently. “This portrait is not to be 
talked about. You ,must not tell any one that you have seen it. Do you 
hear ?—not even Frau Martha.” 

“ Whose portrait is it, father ?” 

The bookseller hesitated. 

“You must give your word not to speak about it,” he said, fixing a search- 
ing eye upon his son’s face. 

“JT will never speak of it, father.” 

“You promise ?” 

“TI promise. But whose portrait is it?” 

“‘ Your—your mother’s.” 

“ My mother’s!” 

The lad sprang forward; would have taken the picture in his hand, but 
that his father again put him back, and would not let him touch it. 

“ You can see it well enough where it is,” he said, with a frown. 

“ Oh, father! was my mother so beautiful? Were her eyes so very sad, 
always?” And the boy’s own eyes filled with sudden tears. 

“She was very like it,” replied the bookseller, gloomily. “‘There—you 
have looked long enough.” 

“May I see it again to-morrow?” 
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“‘ No—not to-morrow—some day, perhaps. Now go—and remember your 
promise.” 

“TJ will remember it, and keep it,” said Ernst, and left the room. 

He made his way slowly down the dark stairs, thinking over all that had 
been said. 

“ My mother’s portrait!” he muttered-to himself. “To think that he had 
my mother’s portrait hidden away all these years!” 

When he had reached the bottom step, he sat down, covered his face with 
his hands, and fell into a long reverie. His heart was heavy, and the future 
seemed to lie before him all dark and uncertain, like a scene in a dream. 

At length he sprang to his feet, resolved and self-reliant once more. 

“T qwill be a painter!” he exclaimed, half aloud. “I will be a painter; 
and I will paint as well as that, too, some day.” 


Il. 


Ernst Christian Schoeffer carried his point and became a painter after all, 
Not, however, without a long and toilsome battle—a battle against his father’s 
imperious will; against poverty, prejudice, and obscurity ;,a battle that lasted 
three whole years, and cost the victor many a fall and many a bitter blow 
before *twas won. Still he did win it. He became a painter. He even 
went to Rome. 

A drawing made in secret, and sent up anonymously to the government 
school of art in Ulm; a prize carried off, and a year’s gratuitous instruction 
gained thereby ; a second prize achieved, and a second year gained; a third, 
and its results a gold medal and a purse of two hundred and fifty florins—these 
were the steps by which the youth struggled on to the fulfilment of his hopes. 

His father stormed, railed, argued, and finally yielded a sullen acquiescence. 

The son worked like a Helot, rising early and studying late ; mastering 
anatomy and perspective by night, drawing from models by day; copying 
everything that came within his reach, and earning a few kreutzers here and 
there as he could, to pay for his pencils and colours. He was a proud, sen- 
sitive boy at heart, but he was above no drudgery by which his studies might 
be aided. He would carry a parcel, sweep a studio, hold a horse—do any- 
thing, in fact, that was neither dishonest nor disgraceful, if only the ends of 
his so-cherished art could be promoted thereby. 

That purse came as if dropped direct from heaven. Every florin in it was 
i stamped for him with the magic name of Rome. Those two hundred and 
' fifty coins represented in his eyes the inexhaustible riches of opportunity. 
They opened the gates of knowledge to his eager footsteps. They were his 
. passport to the tomb of Raffaelle. 

Ernst Christian would not have spent a fraction of that prize in Ulm for 
all the temptations that assailed Saint Anthony. He regarded it as a sacred 
deposit—(it was worth about twenty-two pounds of English money !)—and 
- having paid in two hundred of his florins at Herr Schliermacher’s bank to be 
transmitted to Rome, he took fifty for his travelling expenses, and set out for 
the Eternal City with a light heart and a still lighter knapsack. 
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He did nov literally make his way from Ulm to Rome on foot. It would 
have cost him more than his fifty florins for food and lodging by the way if 
he had done so; but he travelled by the fourth class as far as any German 
railway would carry him; and he walked through Switzerland, and over the 
Alps; and what with a lift in a peasant’s cart now and then, or a cheap fare 
by rail or diligence, he found himself one evening, just at sunset, before the 
gates of the Porta del Popolo, with only a few pence left in his pocket, and 
the likeness of a pair of boots on his feet. 

How he lived in Rome for the next five years—how, indeed, half the poor 
students live whom one meets in every gallery and every church—was, even 
to himself, a marvel and a mystery. ‘To say that he worked like a giant, and 
struggled on in the teeth of a thousand difficulties, is to say nothing. Like 
Garibaldi’s men, he had to fight without ammunition. He lodged over a 
stable, in a wretched yard opening off the Via Ripetta. He dined daily at 
one of those unfragrant stalls where they sell hot vegetables and occult meats, 
near the Fountain of Trevi. He mended his own stockings; he blacked his 
own shoes; he inked the seams of his coat on lecture days, when he went to 
the Accademia of St. Luca; he made cheap views of the Temple of Vesta, the 
Coliseum, and the pyramid of Caius Cestius, by night, when his long day of 
unresting study was over. Sometimes he painted a portrait, sometimes a sign. 
Nothing came amiss to him, if only he might scrape together as many bajocchi 
each day as should ;pay for his truckle bed, his loaf, his plate of broccoli 
strascinato, and his painting materials. 

He had hoped to win some little grist for his mill in the way of academic 
prizes; but he soon found, alas! that money prizes in Rome are neither 
plentiful nor easily won. He had a whole army of clever competitors against 
him, most of whom were older and more advanced than himself. However, 
he flung himself into the contest with the desperate energy of one whose 
bread of life depends on his success, and long before his first year expired, 
had attracted the attention of his masters, and earned the respect of his fellow- 
students. At the close of his second term his progress was rewarded by a 
few words of presidential encomium, and a wreath of merit. This wreath of 
merit (which consisted of a double row of laurel leaves tied at the back with a 
piece of white satin ribbon, fringed with gold) could scarcely be regarded as 
a timely testimonial to a poor young man who wanted both a coat and a dinner 
One could hardly look upon it as an addition to his wardrobe. It was not 
possible to make soup of it. He could not even sell it—for who would care to 
buy a laurel wreath, tied up with a yard and a half of white satin ribbon? 
However, it gave him encouragement. It stimulated his self-reliance, and 
soothed his pride—that pride that cannot but be galled by the daily rubs and 
shifts of extreme penury. 

Thus, from term to term, from year to year, winning now a medal, now a 
scholarship, now a small sum of money, he made his way an inch at a time, 
and struggled at last into the foremost rank of student life in Rome. Then, 
just as his fifth year was drawing to a close and he was looking forward with 
something more than hope to the chances of achieving an honorary rank in 
the Accademia, he was summoned home to the bedside of his dying father. 
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There was not an hour to lose. The elder Schoeffer had been smitten 
down by paralysis while travelling back from the great book-fair at Leipsic, 
and had continued slowly sinking ever since. His one prayer was that he 
might see his son once more before he died. 

A poor man cannot travel fast. His nearest and dearest may lie dying a 
thousand miles away; yet the slowest train and the cheapest carriage must 
bear him to them. Our poor young painter had almost to beg his way to 
Ulm. How his prayers, his hopes, his fears outstripped his weary feet—how 
his heart seemed to go on before him all the way—how he sickened at each 
delay, and counted the miles, the days, the hours, that lay between him and 
the only parent whom he had ever known, were tortures which only he who 
had experienced them could adequately describe. 

At length, after nearly three weeks of painful journeying, he found him- 
self once again traversing the blank expanse of country by which Ulm is 
approached from the side of Switzerland. Here great desolate flats, un- 
broken for miles by hedge, or tree, or human habitation, wind-swept slopes 
with perhaps a scant fir or two profiled against the distant horizon, and huge 
districts of corn-land and meadow-land with not even a dike of separation 
between them, succeed each other for leagues together. Sometimes one sees 
a sad-looking peasant ploughing slowly along behind his team of oxen, or a 
squalid child keeping sheep in the midst of a wilderness of scanty pasture. 
Sometimes one passes a wretched little town with a small white church in the 
midst, and, close by, an enormous, frowning, prison-like chateau, bigger than a 
dozen such towns and churches put together. Let the eye wander where it 
will, all is alike joyless, lifeless, and bleak. 

Plodding on foot along a dusty road that seemed as if geometrically pro-  ' 
duced in one never-ending line, the young man toiled through this dreary 
landscape wellnigh from dawn to sunset before the distant batteries, forts, 
and earthworks of Ulm became visible to his eager eyes. From that 
moment his fatigue was forgotten. He pressed forward as if he had but 
first set out upon the long day’s march, and entered the gates of his native 
city about an hour after dusk. 

For several days past the conviction that he should be too late had 
weighed heavily upon him. He had repeatedly told himself that all would 
be over—that he should never hear his father’s voice nor see his father’s face 
again; but even those who are best prepared for the worst are never so 
fortified against it as not to feel the shock. Death is a surprise—a mournful, 
terrible surprise—whenever it comes; even though we may be sitting by the 
bedside waiting for it, watching for it, dreading it as each breath leaves the 
lips we love. This poor student had, as he thought, prepared himself man- 
fully; and yet when he came to the old house on the Graben, saw no light 
in any window, heard the echo of his repeated knocking reverberate desolately 
through the empty floors, and was presently warned off by a voice from an 
upper chamber of some neighbour’s house, with the information that Master 
Schoeffer was dead, and if any one wanted particulars he must go to the 
Polizei, he felt as if he could hardly believe in the reality of his misfortune. 
It was a hard blow. Although the bookseller had been so often absent 
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from his home, although as a father he had been undemonstrative, careless, 
gloomy, and irritable, still, in his own strange way, he had loved his son, and 
the young painter felt his loss bitterly. All weary as he was, he sat down 
on the desolate threshold of what had once been home, and wept in the 
darkness as if his heart were breaking. 

Perhaps he had scarcely known till then that he loved his father so well. 

He slept that night at a little Gasthof down by the Danube, and went 
next morning to the Polizei to lay claim to Wolfgang Schoeffer’s effects. 
The news which there awaited him was both startling and painful. His 
father, always a poor man, had been brought home, after his seizure, by easy 
stages, and what with the heavy expenses attending his journey, the cost of 
medical attendance, and the outlay incurred at his funeral, the bookseller had 
died in debt, and the whole of his possessions had been sold for the benefit of 
his creditors. Chief among these, it seems, was Herr Schliermacher, the 
banker and money-lender in the Anlage. Applied to by Frau Martha when 
her master lay ill, he had advanced a certain loan upon the bookseller’s stock, 
and when all was over laid peremptory claim to his money. A valuation 
having then been taken, the stock and household goods were sold, and the 
money-lender, doctor, and undertaker took what they could get, which, 
after all, fell below the amount of their several claims. So poor Ernst 
Christian Schoefter found himself homeless and penniless in the streets of his 
native city. 

But such was the agony of self-reproach into which he was thrown on 
learning these facts that he scarcely gave a thought to his own condition. He 
blamed himself for all that had happened. If he had obeyed his father’s 
wishes, if he had stuck to his father’s trade, if he had mastered every detail of 
the business, attended these distant book-fairs, and devoted his best energies to 
the relieving of his father from the burthen of work, the bookseller might 
have lived on to a green old age, and have been sitting at this moment by his 
own fireside! Was it not his son’s duty to make the old man’s last years 
brighter and more prosperous? Should it not have been his delight to make 
sacrifice of his own selfish desires and inclinations? Alas! how unutterably 
heartless his conduct had been! Why did he ever touch pencil or brush? 
Why did he go to Rome? Why was he not content to live at home, and be 
the staff and blessing of his father’s latter years? ‘These reflections drove 
Ernst almost to despair. 

At length, when the first burst of anguish was past, the young man turned 
his face towards the Anlage, and presented himself at Herr Schliermacher’s 
office. 

The banker, a small, plump, pleasant-looking Jew, with a shining bald 
head, and a pair of brilliant black eyes, received him civilly enough, and 
ushered him into his private room. The painter informed him that he had 
come to inquire into the particulars of the sale. 

Herr Schliermacher elevated his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, shook 
his head significantly, and thrust his hands into his pockets. 

“The particulars, Herr Schoeffer,” he replied, “are told in a dozen words. 
I advanced certain moneys upon your father’s goods, three hundred florins in 
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all; our excellent friend the Herr Doctor Philipart furnished him with 
medicines and attendance to the amount of fifty florins; his funeral expenses 
came to one hundred florins. There was also a half-year’s rent owing for the 
house on the Graben, besides a few trifling bills for smaller items, making 
about thirty florins. more. Taken altogether, the liabilities fell little short 
of five hundred florins, and the effects realized just three hundred and forty- 
five. Not a kreutzer more or less. Here are the accounts. You can 

’ examine them at your convenience.” 

The young man’s hand closed convulsively upon the papers. 

“Then my father’s creditors are losers to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty-five florins,” he said, in a troubled voice. 

“ Just so.” 

“T pledge myself to repay them. I will work day and night to do this.” 

The Jew nodded pleasantly. 

“ We expected no less from you, Herr Schoeffer,” he said. 

“ And I may take these accounts to look through at——”_ He was going 
to say “at home,” but remembering that he had now no home, checked 
himself, and substituted “ at my leisure.” 

“ By all means.” 

He rose—he hesitated—he had evidently something still to say. 

“There is one very precious and sacred relic,” he faltered, “which I 
would give much to possess.” ~ 

“Tf it be anything which I can assist you to recover, I shall be happy to 
do so,” replied the banker, politely. 

“Tt is my mother’s portrait.” 

“ Will you have the goodness to describe it?” 

The painter, with visible emotion, described the picture minutely. The 
banker listened, looked down, coughed dubiously, and rubbed his little fat 
hands slowly over and over. 

“ Dear me!” he said, “ is that a portrait of your mother? How handsome 
she must have been.” 

» “Then you recognise it ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And can you tell me what has become of it ?” 

The young man’s question came with hot eagerness: the Jew’s reply with 
cool composure. 

“Why, yes—no one better. That picture is in my own possession.” 

“Tn yours!” 

The tone, the look of entreaty, were alike unmistakeable; but Herr 
Schliermacher met both with the civilest imperturbability imaginable. 

“Exactly so,” he replied. “It is a charming little thing, and I really 
value it.” 

“But Herr Schliermacher—my good Herr Schliermacher, you do not 
value it as I do!” 

“T value it too well to part from it,” said the banker. 

“ Herr Schliermacher, I would serve you for seven years to earn back my 


mother’s portrait.” 
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Herr Schliermacher shook his shiny head. 

“T regret to refuse you,” he said; “but it is quite out of my power to 
grant your request. I like the picture—my daughter has taken quite a fancy 
for it—and I have been too heavy a loser in this matter already.” 

“Tt is worth more than the whole of my poor father’s debt put together !” 
cried the young man, impetuously. 

“Not as a work of art. If it were, I should not feel justified in keep- 
ing it.” 

“ What would you do with it?” 

“Sell it, of course, my good sir; and when I had repaid myself from the 
proceeds, refund the surplus to yourself.” 

The painter turned pale. 

“ For God’s sake don’t do that!” he said, quickly. 

“T do not mean to do it. I mean to keep it.” 

The Herr Schliermacher uttered these last words in a tone that rendered fur- 
ther discussion impossible, and the young man reluctantly took his departure. 

He came back, however, the next day at the same hour. 

“Herr Schliermacher,” he said, “I have come to ask what price you set on 
my mother’s portrait.” 

“T set no price upon it, Herr Schoeffer. I do not mean to sell it.” 

“ But you would not—you cou/d not—refuse to sell it, if I could afford to 
pay for it !” 

“Tf I understood you rightly when you did me the favour to call upon me 
yesterday,” said the banker, very stiffly, “ you are not even in a position to 
pay off the residue of your father’s liabilities.” 

“That is true; but... .” 

“Excuse me, Herr Schoeffer. It will be time enough to enter on this 
topic when you come to me with your one hundred and fifty-five florins in 
your hand. I wish you a good morning.” 

Again the painter turned away disheartened ; but again the next day, at 
the same hour, he returned to the charge. 

“Herr Schliermacher,” he began, “ will you let me earn that portrait ? 
Will you take me into your office? Will you receive me as one of your 
clerks? I write a good fair hand, and I am a tolerable accountant. If you 
will agree to this, I will work for you without salary till I have earned the 
picture back at whatever price you choose to set upon it.” 

The banker laughed outright. 

“My dear Herr Schoeffer,” he said, “ gentlemen in your profession are the 
very worst stuff in the world to cut bankers’ clerks from! No, I thank you. 
No esthetic accountants for me. Besides, if you worked without pay, how 
would you live?” 

“T would rise at dawn in summer, and work by lamplight in winter, and 
so earn a few florins a week. I can live on dry bread; I have done so 
before now.” 

“You are a most energetic young man,” said Herr Schliermacher; “and 
you deserve to succeed in life. What a pity you were not brought up to 
business !—you would have made a fortune.” 
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“TJ do not want a fortune. I only want my mother’s portrait.” 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders. 

“Will you try me for a week, Herr Schliermacher ?” 

“Not for a day. Your proposal, Herr Schoeffer, is wholly impracticable.” 

For the third time the poor painter went his way sorrowing. He desired 
the picture passionately, and each fresh rebuff only quickened his intense 
longing for it. He remembered how his father had treasured it, and he also 
remembered how it was the only earthly record of a mother whom he had 
never been so blest asto know. 

The next day he was back again at the money-lender’s office with a fresh 
scheme. 

“For the fourth time,” he said, “ I come to appeal to you. If you have 
the heart of a man you will not refuse what I am now about to ask from 

ou. 
. The banker tapped impatiently upon his desk. 

“Be brief, if you please, Herr Schoeffer,” he replied. ‘My time is 
valuable, and I warn you that this is the last occasion on which I can listen 
to you.” 

“This, then, is what I have to propose. Give me three years in which to 
earn the one hundred and fifty-five florins, and promise me that you will 
neither sell the portrait nor give it away during that time!” 

The banker leaned back in his chair and seemed as if he were taking this 
request into consideration. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Ernst, impatiently, “is it possible that you 
hesitate? Do I ask anything unfair—anything unreasonable? Think, sir 
—think if it were your own mother’s portrait—a mother who had given her 
own life for yours . . .” 

His voice broke, and he turned aside to conceal his trouble. 

Herr Schliermacher looked grave. 

“T hesitate,” he rejoined, “ because it has occurred to me that there may 
possibly be some other way. Do you paint portraits, Herr Schoeffer ?” 

“Of course Ido! May I paint yours? Oh, my dear, excellent, amiable, 
Herr Schliermacher, let me paint your portrait !” 

The Herr Schliermacher smiled and shook his head. 

“Not mine,” he said. “I would not give a kreutzer for my own portrait ; 
but my daughter ) 

“T will paint her for you in any style you please. Only tell me what you 
wish done, and I will do it.” 

The banker was excessively amused. 

“JT must speak to Salome first,” he replied. ‘Call upon me to-morrow at 
the same time, and I will tell you more about it.” 

He returned the following day, as he was bidden, and to his supreme joy 
the banker informed him that his daughter was willing to sit, and that he 
might begin on the morrow. 

“As for terms,” said he, “ we will make it picture for picture. You shall 
paint my daughter’s portrait, and when it is done you shall receive your 
mother’s in exchange. Will that content you?” 
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“ Perfectly.” 

“ And you will not object to paint my Salome on a somewhat larger scale?” 

“ You shall have her at full-length, life-size, after the manner of Vandyck.” 

And Herr Schliermacher was well satisfied, knowing that he had the best 
of the bargain. 


Il. 


Poor Ernst Christian Schoeffer! it was his destiny. He fell desperately in 
love with Salome Schliermacher. She was very lovely,—lovely with the 
dazzling oriental loveliness of Rebecca—of Rachel—of Mariamne. He had 
not seen a woman in Italy to compare with her. Her skin was of that soft, 
rich, tender brown which so enchants us in the Madonna della Seggiola. Her 
eyes were as brilliant and bewitching as those of the Fornarina in the Palazzo 
Pitti. Her smile was stolen from Leonardo's portrait of Joanna of Naples. 
Her hands, long, white, slender, were Vandyck’s. Her gestures, her attitudes, 
were Titian’s. The young painter, to the destruction of his peace, beheld in 
her the rare and perfect epitome of all that he had admired in art and 
despaired of in nature. And Salome Schliermacher was as charming as she 
was beautiful, and as capricious as either. It seemed to be her delight to 
enchant, to torment, to bewilder her unfortunate victim. To-day she would 
be all mirth, to-morrow all gravity; to-day all affability, to-morrow all 
reserve. Sometimes she would talk of poetry, of music, of art, and talk of 
them, too, with intelligence and enthusiasm. At other times she would 
prattle of none but the most childish matters, and pout at a serious word. 

Then she was the most tiresome of sitters. She changed her mind about 
the dress in which she would be painted, about the attitude, the background, 
the accessories, fifty times, at least, during the progress of the work. She 
would be taken in her ordinary‘dress ; she would be taken in her riding-habit ; 
she would be taken as Jessica with the casket ; as Ruth with the corn-sheaf on 
her head—there was no end to her caprices, and there promised to be no end 
to the picture. 

And all this time the infatuated young painter thought each new dress and 
attitude more becoming than the last, and, Penelope-like, spent as much time 
in undoing his work as in doing it. 

“When it is once finished,” thought he, “all will be over. I shall no 
longer hear the daily music of her voice; I shall not dare to intrude upon her 
privacy; I shall be as much parted from her as if we lived in two separate 
hemispheres. What better, then, can I desire than that the picture may stay 
in progress for ever?” 

He was ready, in fact, to spend his life upon it; and I am by no means 
prepared to say that the beautiful Salome was not quite as well disposed to 
prolong the task as himself. 

Meanwhile, Ernst Christian was living within an inch of starvation. 
Having once been a pupil in the local school of art, he had been able to 
procure his painting materials upon credit ; but he found it far more difficult to 
get food and lodging on the same terms. There were days when he wanted 
bread. There were nights when he knew not where to lay. his head. His 
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clothes were worn so threadbare that he was ashamed to be seen in them. 
Let those who have read the lives of Savage, of Chatterton, of Heyne, 
supply the painful details of starvation. 

There must be an end to all things mortal, and despite alterations and 
delays innumerable, the portrait of Salome Schliermacher at length approached 
completion. ‘There could be no question of the artist’s perfect success. He 
had been painting with his heart as well as with his hand, and the result was 
a portrait of such force, such delicacy, such complete and life-like portraiture, 
as would have made the fame and fortune of a painter in any city less hope- 
lessly stagnant than Ulm. The beautiful Jewess, holding a fan of peacock’s 
feathers in her hand, and dressed in a rich robe of white satin brocaded with 
gold, seemed almost to be stepping from the frame. The smile flickered on 
her lips; the fixture of her eye had motion in it. It was a portrait that 
Paolo Veronese might have designed, and Rubens painted. 

“Herr Schoeffer,” said the banker, when he came in one morning to 
observe the progress of the work, “ I am so well content—nay, so much more 
than content—that I will not keep you longer without your mother’s picture. 
You can take it home with you, if you choose, to-day.” 

Ernst was as grateful as if he had not already earned it ten times over. 
He grasped the banker’s hand; he thanked him with tears in his eyes; and 
he went home to his garret that afternoon, happier than a king. 

The dear, dear portrait! The portrait that he had first seen in his father’s 
chamber that memorable night, now more than eight years ago, when he first 
announced his desire to become a painter! It was not in the least faded or 
changed. ‘The eyes had the same sad sweetness as of old. The pale golden 
braids shone with an undiminished lustre. 

He set it up before him on the table, and sat down to eat his evening meal 
before it. It seemed to light the sordid attic like a glory. It gave quite a 
delicious flavour to his lump of stale bread and his slice of melon. It turned 
the water in his pitcher into wine. 

Thus munching and meditating, with his eyes fixed all the time upon his 
newly-recovered treasure, he observed that the canvas seemed to have warped 
away from the stretcher at one corner, and that the picture bulged in the 
middle, as old pictures are sometimes apt to do. He had long since resolved 
to carve an exquisite frame for it some day; now it occurred to him that the 
painting would be improved by what is technically called “backing.” That is 
to say, by being relieved from tension, and pasted down upon a freshly-strained 
canvas. 

“Tt would preserve as well as improve it,” he muttered to himself, as he 
swept the crumbs from the table. “TI will do it at once, and give it a coat of 
varnish at the same time.” 

And with this he drew the picture towards him, and proceeded to break 
open the front of the frame with his knife. The little brass key had doubt- 
less been lost long since; at all events Heir Schliermacher had not given it 
to him. So he forced the case off at the hinges, and proceeded to remove 
the picture. It was held in its place by two little brass buttons green with 
verdigris, and came out when these were turned, quite easily. 
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Then he saw what it was that had bulged the surface of the canvas. No 
wonder, indeed, that it had warped away from the frame! It was crammed 
—literally crammed—between the canvas and the back of the old wooden 
case, with scraps of dusty paper. 

Ernst Christian Schoeffer felt quite indignant with the perpetrator of this 
unnecessary mischief, 

“The Goth!” he muttered. “This must have been done in Bavaria. I 
don’t believe there is a frame-maker in Ulm who would have been so ignorant 
of his business.” 

He laid the picture tenderly aside, and shook out the contents of the empty 
frame. As he did so, he suddenly changed colour, and began trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Gracious Providence !” he exclaimed aloud, “ what is this?” 

It was a little bit of yellowish paper that had rolled over towards him from 
the rest of the heap—a dirty, oblong, yellowish scrap, filled in with several 
lines of close printing in the middle, and adorned at each corner with.a little 
engraved medallion. He took it up—he laid it down—he snatched it up 
again. ‘Then he plunged his hands wildly into the midst of the heap, and 
took up first one little crumpled scrap, then another, then another—then drew 
the whole heap towards him, and examined it with a strange, frantic, feverish 
avidity, that was almost terrible in its intensity. 

Every one of those papers lying piled before him on the table was a bank- 
note. ‘here were hundreds of them—hundreds and hundreds: many en- 
dorsed with his father’s own writing ; some Austrian, some Prussian, some 
Bavarian, some French, some English. And they were as various in their 
value as in their nationality. ‘They represented sums ranging from one thaler 
to five hundred, from a hundred francs to a thousand, from five pounds to 
fifty. 

The half-starved heir to all this wealth felt at first as if he must go mad 
with joy. He laughed—he cried—he shouted scraps of songs. At length, to 
sober himself, he plunged his head into a tubful of cold water, and then sat 
down to add up his money. 

It was a complicated task. In order to accomplish it with any degree of 
accuracy he had to translate the language of each currency into florins ;. and 
this was a feat almost beyond his know ‘ledge. Morning at length surprised 
him asleep in the midst of his riches, his head resting on the table, the pen 
fallen from his hand, and the sum total still unwritten. 

Wolfgang Schoeffer, the bankrupt bookseller, the poverty-stricken inhabitant 
of the old house on the Graben, had just been a miser after all. Nothing, 
when one came to think of it, was easier than for him to accumulate wealth 
while seeming abjectly poor. His special branch of trade, be it remembered, 
was the sale of old Bibles, and there are certain very rare and curious old 
, for instance, as the Coverdale Bible of 1535, with wood-cuts 
by Hans Sebald Beham—which are, when perfect, of almost incredible value. 
It came out on inquiry that the painter’s father was believed to have known 
more of this branch of bibliography than any German of his time ; that for 
the last fifteen or twenty years he had been known to all the principal col- 
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lectors and booksellers of the Continent ; that hundreds of precious volumes 
had passed through his hands; and that, on more than one occasion, he had 
both received and paid some of the highest prices on record for certain famous 
early editions. Perhaps one of the oddest parts of the story lay in the fact 
that among all the old books which cumbered the house on the Graben from 
basement to attic, there was not found one volume of any importance. It 
appeared to have been his habit to deal, as it were, in only one valuable book 
at a time, and always to have the book in his own keeping. As soon as he 
had succeeded in picking up a scarce volume, he. knew precisely to whom to 
take it, and what price to set upon it; and so was ever turning his money, 
journeying from place to place, and laying up riches of which no living souf 
in his own native city so much as suspected the existence. 
* * * + * « 

Aben Hassan when he woke up that fine morning in Bagdad and found 
himself Commander of the Faithful, scarcely opened his eyes upon a more 
astounding change in the aspect of his private affairs than did Ernst 
Christian Schoeffer when he lifted his head from the midst of his wealth and 
found the morning sunshine turning all his notes to gold. His brain was. 
clearer now, and his pulse steadier, than either had been the night before ; and’ 
again, therefore, he set to work, like the methodical queen of the nursery 
rhyme, “a counting up his money.” 

It came, when so counted, to no less a sum than one hundred and twenty- 
two thousand florins; that is to say, to about ten thousand and two hundred’ 
pounds of our good English money. 

How the painter deposited his fortune in Herr Schliermacher’s bank; how 
that excellent gentleman marvelled at the same, and took a quite paternal 
interest in the young man from that moment; how he invited his dear young 
friend to dinner that very evening; how Ernst Christian made his appear- 
ance in the banker’s drawing-room at six o'clock punctually, dressed in a suit 
of resplendent black, and looking as if he had never known what it was to 
be hungry or shabby in his life; how the beautiful Salome, grown suddenly 
quite shy and distant, reduced her lover in the course of the evening to a state: 
of vassalage more abject than ever; how the story of the picture padded with 
bank-notes flew through the country and made its appearance in every news-- 
paper where the German tongue was written and spoken ; how, finally, before- 
three months of wealth had passed over his head, the painter became the happy 
husband of his beautiful sitter, are facts which here can receive no more than 
a passing record. We have given the outline; those who desire to fill it in 
with detail must seek in Ulm (the cradle of his fame and the centre of his 
affections) for all that is yet left untold of the story of Ernst Christian 
Schoeffer. 

Ame.ia B. Epwarps. 
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A PEEP AT MADRID. 
3Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 


T was rather late in the evening when 
we reached Madrid. But we had not 
come unprepared, for we had provided our- 
selves with the names of the principal hotels, 
j and were therefore armed against our sworn 
m foes, the touters. And besides we had 
mi made special preliminary inquiry for a res- 
| pectable, thoroughly Spanish hotel, our sole 
fe stipulation being that it should be as clean 
f as an hotel in Madrid can be. 
The one recommended was the Fonda 
i de Barcelona, situated in the Calle de la 
m Abada (or Rhinoceros-street), and in con- 
venient proximity to the central point of 
Madrid, known by the magniloquent name 
of the Puerta del Sol,—-on the principle, 
presumably, of /ucus a non lucendo ; for we 
were never able to detect the vestige of a 
gate, or even any position a gate could have occupied, though tradition places 
one here at some comparatively remote period in the brief history of the 
mushroom capital. Some assert that it takes its name from a castillo which 
stood here in days of yore, and bore on its fagade an image of the orb of 
day. 

Towards the Calle de la Abada we accordingly turned our faces, and 
asked if cuartos were obtainable. We were requested to alight; but a 
less attractive entrance perhaps never presented itself to a weary traveller 
ready to be satisfied with anything short of a dungeon or a cavern. The 
doorway was not a porte cochere ; it admitted us nevertheless into a wide but 
dark, and not over-invitingly-scented passage leading into a small court. On 
the right was a wooden staircase, with dingy balustrade of very unclean 
aspect, while the passage itself could scarcely have been scoured within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and apparently had not been even swept for 
days. : 

Halfway up the first flight was the despacho, a dark, forbidding little room, 
the residence of the amo, which led to the comedor and kitchens. Pursuing 
our way upwards to the first landing, we found this quaint old house was 
built round a small court, and each story had its balustraded gallery looking 
into it. At last we arrived at the rooms destined for our occupation, but with 
an inward protest against such an approach, and a gloomy suspicion that if 
the staircase were so bad, the bedrooms must be among impossible things. 
To our surprise, however, we found the rooms very tolerable, and the bedding 
scrupulously white and clean. The blankets, though of native manufacture, 
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were equal to any Witney article we had ever seen; they were new, cream- 
coloured, with deep crimson borders, and as soft as the most fastidious sleeper 
could desire. The beds were concealed within airy, well-ventilated alcoves, 
divided from the room by glass doors. Altogether they had a very comfort- 
able appearance ;—but those objectionable stairs ; it seemed impossible to over- 
come the repugnance they had excited; and on consideration we decided 
on betaking ourselves elsewhere, late as it was. 

We thought possibly a Spanish hotel might really be incompatible with the 
fastidiousness of English habits; and being open to conviction, we first 
inspected the Hotel des Princes, and then the Hotel de Paris, but altogether 
failed to discover the superiority conventionally accorded to them, probably by 
those who have not taken the trouble to compare the two ; while the outrageous 
exorbitance of the charges, the tyrannically enforced law which compels the 
travellers who put up there to take all their meals, whether they approve of 
them or not, within the hotel,—refusing to separate the charges respectively 
for board and lodging—and above all, the supercilious impertinence of the 
impresa, thoroughly disgusted us with this French importation. 

We certainly gave this phase of Madrid life the fairest of trials. We 
visited successively four or five of what are pronounced to be the best Spanish 
hotels, but without in the least mending the matter. On the contrary, not 
only were the staircases equally repulsive, but the rooms were far less attractive ; 
some, indeed, were incomparably worse in every respect, so that we began to 
entertain a more favourable opinion of the accommodation offered by the 
Fonda de Barcelona, and determined to retrace our steps thither. 

As soon as we had established ourselves in our quarters, we received a visit 
from the amo, with whom we had previously made our arrangements, and 
in the matter of which he seemed particularly reasonable and liberal, charging 
us a very fair price for our beds and rooms, and leaving us to do just as we 
pleased about our board. ‘To be compelled to feed at any given place in Spain, 
where the cuisine is such a ticklish affair, would be hard indeed upon an English- 
man, be he ever so little fastidious ; and we appreciated this delicate forbearance 
on the part of our amo. He now came to inquire in what way he could serve 
us, and also, we suspected, to show off his French. There are few Spaniards 
accomplished enough to converse in ‘that language; ‘and his attempt was 
such a signal failure that we begged him to adhere to his native language, 
informing him, to his great astonishment and apparent satisfaction, we werd 
not French. “Ah! you are Neapolitans, I see,” observed he, with a 
knowing wink, evidently very well satisfied with his own shrewd, but to us 
unaccountable, guess, “Not exactly.” “Belgians?” “ Vous n’y étes pas.” 
“ Russians, perhaps?” “Encore moins.” “Germans, then?” “ Well, that is 
rather nearer the mark ; but,” pursued we, not caring to announce our proceden- 
cia to our simple-minded host, lest the fact should tell disadvantageously in 
our dealings, “ what are you going to give us for supper? that is more to the 
purpose just now.” “ That is very true,” replied he; “we have not much at 
this late hour. Cepengdan,” he continued, relapsing obliviously into his 
mangled French, “ que pensez vous autres d’on pol roti?’ “Questceque cela 
signifie?—un pol roti! c’est un plat dont il nous reste a faire connoissance : 
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voyons d’abord votre po/, nous allons en suite vous en donner des nouvelles.” 
“Sin dudo, sin dudo,” said our amo, who was on the whole a very reasonable 
fellow ; and then trotting to the staircase he called out, ‘“‘ Gregorio, Gregorio! 
Trae aqui el pollo frio.” 

As this order was expressed in tidy Castillano, it explained the mystery 
at once; and it only remained for us to enjoy the joke, and make the best of 
the supper, for we had strongly suspected he was going to make us partake 
of a “poor Poll.” We managed, however, to make a very respectable meal 
out of our pollo asado, or roast chicken, with some highly creditable sparkling 
cerveza, or bottled beer, at two reals a bottle. 

It is a curious fact, however, that this was the only chicken we ever could 
or did manage to eat in Spain. Whether it was intended asa “ decoy duck” 
or not, it is difficult to say; but as often as we tried to repeat the experiment, 
we failed to obtain anything but a wretched skeleton compressed into a tightly- 
strained parchment skin, only serving to keep the bones together, and with an 
extremely unctuous surface. The poor bipeds are allowed to “ walk” and, 
no doubt, to “talk” too if they please, half an hour before they are on the 
spit; and surely it is really very unreasonable to expect they should even 
wish to cut up tender after such treatment. 

Next to the cuisine, beds are perhaps the most important consideration to a 
traveller; and of those provided by our amo we cannot speak too highly. 
They were soft, springy, and beautifully clean, and cradled us most snugly till 
about seven o'clock next morning—the early dawn of Madrid operative life, 
and equivalent to five in Paris or London. 

To describe the din with which day breaks in the Calle de la Abada with 
anything like a chance of conveying an idea of its discordance, is a task we 
renounce. Anything more complex or more deafening could hardly be 
conceived,—the bewildering “cris de Paris” are soft music in comparison. 

The Calle de la Abada, be it known, is one of the busiest, liveliest, and 
most characteristic thoroughfares in Madrid. It may be regarded as one of 
the arteries which communicate with, and feed the Mercado del Carmen; 
and besides this, narrow as it is, an irregular row of stalls planted along the 
middle of the street attracts a considerable traffic, and part of the business of 
the vendors is to waylay customers and forestal the market. As these puestos 
stand pretty closely together, and every stall-keeper “ hath found a tongue,” 
and every tongue pitches its tone according to the diapason of the organ it 
interprets and the humour of its owner, the variety is considerable, and each 
might be capable of appreciation, if they were not heard all at once. 

It was while lying comfortably stretched in a half-waking reverie, listening 
to the din, that we were all at once startled by an increased commotion in 
the street, in the midst of which was heard the loud and violent ringing of a 
most clamorous bell. Visions of the tocsin involuntarily rose before us, and 
rushing, in statu quo, to our quaint old draped balcony, from which we might 
easily have shaken hands with our opposite neighbour, had he been awake, we 
looked into the narrow but busy and sunny street. 

What a mélange of sex, age, costume, wares, beasts of burden and types of 


humanity! The street itself presented, in its accidented architecture, that 
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essentially picturesque appearance peculiar to foreign towns, and of which each 
foreign town offers its own distinctive type, the detail depending on the habits and 
necessities of each country. Here the projecting glazed balconies, with striped 
draperies of different colours, are a very marked feature. The water-spouts 
which are made to convey the rain water in frequent and abundant streams 
from the roof, so as to fall with considerable momentum from that elevated 
height on'the devoted heads and down the backs of the passers below ; the 
heavy overhanging cornices and handsome balustrades, the deep embrasures of 
the windows, the awnings and sun-blinds, and other incidents resulting in 
salient lines and points, which caught the bright sunlight, and cast broad 
transparent shadows, contributed to render the perspective of the street most 
intensely interesting. Below were the quaint shops, some verging into the 
modern style, others most un-European in aspect. 

Immediately below our window was a table spread with a white cloth, on 
which were ranged cups of coffee agd chocolate, with cans of milk, and round 
it were congregated many members of the working class. Beside the dame 
who presided over it, was a lad selling huge green water-melons, and shouting at 
the top of his voice, “4 cuatro cuartos, melones,” this price being equivalent to 
one penny of our money. He had some at “ seis cuartos” when you came to 
buy, and even at one and two reals, but he only called out the more attractive 
price. Human nature is pretty much the same all the world over. 

But we must not forget the tintamarre which brought us to the balcony. A 
huge broad-wheeled waggon, drawn by mules, advanced up the street. In 
front of it was fixed on a pivot the formidable bell, and by a rope attached, 
its noisy clapper was swung into motion. At the stunning appeal, out 
came the goodwives of each house, bringing baskets laden with all the refuse 
they had collected in the matutinal sweepings, and these they flung on the 
cart; a second carter, whose place was behind, assisted in disposing the dust 
in the cart, and returning the baskets to the owners. At each stoppage, ie., 
at an interval of two or perhaps three houses, the bell was agitated again, and a 
more unearthly row than that produced by the whole combination can scarcely be 
imagined. It was essentially “a thing of Spain,” and interested us accordingly. 
By about nine o'clock the street was cleared, but the market itself seemed to 
go on all day, and every day; and as it was our shortest cut into the Puerta 
del Sol, we had to push our way through its busy scene much oftener than was 
pleasant. 

It was, however, always a curious sight, and we gradually got acquainted 
with the various kinds of fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, game, and fish, sold 
there, together with their prices, which, with the sole exception of fruit, we 
found higher than in either London or Paris. Vegetables appear to be 
extremely scarce, and fish is not easily procured, nor in very large quantities : 
a great deal of it comes from Alicante, and, like all other market-produce in 
Spain, it makes a perfect picture. The silvery sides of the scaly denizens 
of the deep, with their undulating outline, lie gracefully in the oblong osier 
baskets, embedded in the leaves of the pa/mito or fan-palm, sometimes with a 
block of crystal ice beside them; while the vendors wear a costume of their 
own, so entirely piscatory that they look half amphibious, and one would 
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scarcely be surprised to see them unfurl a scaly tail and stand upon it! Stout 
burly fellows they are, and evidently not of Madrid birth or parentage. 

There is a far more independent tone in the bearing of the market-people 
of Madrid than in those of Paris, and the thrifty housekeeper may walk un- 
molested through the avenues of puestos, selecting her provisions, and be 
altogether spared the coaxing and cajoling which arrests her at every step in 
the Marché de Sevres or the Halles. Here, the pregonadores maintain a more 
dignified bearing, and sit beneath their awnings, matchless pictures of Spanish 
feature, attitude, and costume—content to wait till custom comes to them. 
They have no idea of disturbing themselves to run after it. If it tarry, they 
always betake themselves to the employment of combing each other’s hair, 
which requires a daily espulgo, and may as well be got over at one time as 
another, thus turning to account these moments perdus. Be not shocked, deli- 
cate reader. This is a trait de meurs, like many others, unknown in our own 
blest isle, and you must accustom yourself to such if you venture into the 
Peninsula. 

In this our first stroll, we took our course across the Carmen, arriving 
at the Calle de Montera, one of the best shop-streets—we might call 
it the Bond-street—of Madrid, and considering the crowds by which it is 
thronged, it is as inconveniently narrow. Down the Montera, then, we 
turned, and following its incline, for it descends gradually from Fuencarral, 
where it is crossed by the Calle Jacometrezo, we came into the Puerta del 
Sol. It was a lively scene, and the Madrilefios and Madrilefias were already 
sunning themselves in the bright morning air. The fountain, playing in the 
elegant oblong stone basin which forms the centre of the spot, threw up its 
waters in a single jet some twenty feet high, and inclining gently in the 
breeze, dropped like a light feather, while the rainbow tints sparkled in its 
curl. The Puerta del Sol has all the attributes of a fashionable lounge, and is 
not ill-proportioned to the extent of the city, though too limited in size to be 
considered a very magnificent plaza per se. Still, it is surrounded, or rather 
formed, by very handsome modern fagades. The principal side is occupied by 
the Ministério de la Gobernacion, now used as a Cuartel, but originally the 
Casa de Correos. Its general construction is very effective; it is, in fact, the 
rond point in which centre all the handsomest streets in the capital. If not 
profane, we might call it a magnified and polished version of the Seven Dials. 
The fine broad Calle de Alcala, the Carera San Geronimo, the Caretas, the 
Calle Major, the Calle del- Arenal, the Carmen, the Preciados and the 
Montera, all abut upon it, and bring the ons and /ionnes from all quarters to 
their daily fidneries in this Regent-street of Madrid. 

As it was now fully breakfast-time, we began to look out for a café ; and as 
it was with the hotels, so it proved with the cafés. We found them, on 
examination and comparison, so much “ six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other ” that we ended by returning to what we had at first despised, and gave 
our patronage, by way of trial, to the “Iris.” It was a long, spacious room, 
filled with rows of small round tables for parties of two and three, and long 
tables, likewise of white marble, to accommodate those which were more 
numerous. The former were moveable, the latter fixed, and they were supplied 
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respectively with comfortably-cushioned stools and broad benches, covered 
with green Utrecht velvet, and edged with brass nails. Everything looked 
clean and inviting except the floor, which was absolutely disgusting ; how- 
ever, we must make up our minds to this. 

We called the mozo, and asked if we could have café-leche con pan; as for 
manteca, which he offered us, we had long since discarded that condiment from 
our bill of fare. 

The café-leche seemed to be thoroughly understood as an article of supply ; 
it stood ready on the hot plate of the kitchen within, in two large brass 
kettles, one containing the coffee and the other the milk. We were served 
in tumblers, and however hot the liquid may be, these tumblers never crack. 
It was not very much like coffee, and the milk, which was of goats, was not 
very much like milk; but the bread, as usual, was beyond all praise. The 
only addition to this simplest of breakfasts obtainable at a café of this descrip- 
tion, is huevos cocidos, or boiled eggs—the staple supply here being more in the 
cellar line, and comprising wines and liqueurs, with horchata, leche de almendras, 
and other cooling drinks. Milk is a favourite beverage, even among the men, 
and it is not at all unusual to see gentlemen sipping glasses of milk while 
smoking a cigar. 

Our breakfast-hour was evidently not that of the natives, for not a footstep 
disturbed the tranquillity of our repast, that is to sey, not the footstep of a 
customer; as for other interruptions, they were frequent. First, we were 
accosted by a party having lottery-tickets to sell on commission, and who took 
great pains to convince us that if we did but select the right number, we were 
sure of the prize. Our next assailant was a little ragged beggar boy, who 
might very well have walked out of one of those pictures of Murillo which so 
graphically bring home to us the realities of Spanish life. The little fellow 
seeing us at table, through the windows, and in his active mind contrasting his 
situation with ours, came in to claim the reversion of our rolls ‘and sugar. 
The tone in which a Spanish or Italian beggar asks for alms has something 
very striking in it. It is not in the least that of a person doubtfully craving 
a favour: he contrives—though using precisely the same words as an English 
mendicant—to impress you with the idea he doubtless himself entertains, that 
you are merely the steward of all that you possess, and that he is simply 
reminding you that he is in need of an advance for pressing emergencies. 

Emissaries of the news offices also frequent the cafés, offering for sale, 
according to the hour of the day, morning and evening editions of the Jberia, 
the Correspondencia, the Epoca, the Novedades, &c., with a little weekly affair 
called the Cascabel. There is an I/lustrado, of moderate pretensions, but this 
is not carried about, and as the circulation appears limited, only a small num- 
ber are printed. No doubt, if the proprietors were more spirited, as with 
many other undertakings in Spain, it would go on briskly; as it is, there is 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining a copy. The office is rarely open, and the 
newsvendors, who are very supine in their way of conducting business, can 
scarcely be induced to give themselves the trouble of procuring any paper or 
periodical with which they are not habitually supplied for their regular sub- 
scribers. 
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A Spanish newspaper at best is but a tame affair, diminutive in size, and 
‘poor in contents. The advertising system, so largely employed in our country, 
is comparatively unpractised here. One or two stray individuals now and 
then announce their wares, and the fourth side is generally filled,—after the 
“ Diario de Madrid,” with “ Anunzios,” the foremost of which are the long 
announcements of deaths, occupying often a quarter of a column each, headed 
with a black cross, and surrounded by a broad black border. Births and 
marriages are not habitually made known in this way; neither have our 
Spanish neighbours arrived at that pitch of refinement which calls attention 
to delicate questions of etiquette regarding the transmission of cards, or hints 
that, So-and-so being dead, “ friends at a distance will be pleased (?) to 
receive the intimation.” Occasionally a short paragraph is inserted giving 
notice of some matrimonial union in the upper circles of society, and in- 
dulging in encomiums on the real or imaginary charms of the bride, and 
even expatiating on the costumes of the assistants. 

The drawings of lotteries are events of the greatest interest in Spain, and 
as the results are looked for with the most feverish excitement, it is by no 
means unusual to see a whole sheet of the daily papers occupied with columns 
of figures headed “ Sorteo de la Loteria y Lista de los Numeros Premiados.” 

Most of the papers contain a feuilleton, generally a translation from some 
light French novelette of the day, and for the most part very trashy, so that 
the space left for actual news and information is very much reduced. But 
the Matriténses themselves, and still less the rest of the nation, are by no 
means a reading or even a news-reading people. They are not of a mould 
to be excited by political discussions. Still the liberty of the press, though 
not quite so tightly restricted as in France, is to a certain extent under 
surveillance ; so, whether from this or other causes, their leading articles are 
for the most part insignificant. Local and foreign chit-chat, accidents and 
offences constitute the staple of the contents of a Spanish newspaper, of which 
even police cases and law reports form an insignificant part. 

Breakfast despatched, on emerging again into the fashionable quarter, 
we found the streets tolerably full, for the morning was still cool, though 
sunny, and the natives seemed on the alert to take advantage of the circum- 
stance. Their essentially Oriental type of face and figure, and perhaps, more 
especially still, their costume, imparted a most picturesque and attractive aspect 
to the scene before us. 

Black is the prevailing hue in a Spanish woman’s dress, and, relieved by a 
little bit of brilliant colour, it is bewitchingly effective. The long, broad, and 
graceful folds of her dasguina, are generally black, but occasionally are of a rich 
blue, pink, green, or yellow, when the brilliancy of the colour is discreetly 
empered by a skilful arrangement of stripes of black velvet, or trimmings of 
handsome black lace. The mantilla is always black, and so, unless on special 
occasions, is the veil,—that “jet black veil that mocks her coal-black eye.” 
These idiosyncratic garments are part and parcel of the supple form that 
wears them, and though they might be put on by any one, they can be worn 
by none but a Spaniard. The delicate texture of the lace, and the graceful 
folds into which it can be draped, are thoroughly appreciatd by the Spanish 
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damsel, who knows exactly when to tone down the flashes of her eye by its 
intermediation, and when to discover the brilliancy of her rich and transparent ' 
complexion, by gathering the elaborate retification as a frame around her face, 
instead of spreading it as a tantalizing curtain before it. 

The fan—that dangerous weapon in a Spanish woman’s hand—though 
held in the most easy and apparently natural manner, becomes a very snare. 
There is a coy archness—you cannot say where or why—in the petulant curve 
of the delicate wrist that wields it, in the angle at which it is held, and in the 
proportion of the countenance that it conceals or reveals; and there is a 
purpose in the act, altogether independent of the ostensible one of screening 
from the scarcely more searching rays of the meridian sun those soft, velvety 
eyes to whose mute eloquence the fan is such an invaluable coadjutor. 

With her veil and her fan, and a natural damask rose behind her ear, 
mingled in the rich coil of her silky tresses, a Spanish woman is armed with 
irresistible weapons. If equipped for Cupid’s warfare, she is not less proof 
against the attacks of Phcebus, who “ woos in vain to spoil that cheek ;” and, 
despising the protecting shelter deemed indispensable in less ardent climes, she 
trusts to her skilful use of the abanico to supply all the intervention she 
needs. 

A Spanish woman imparts a portion of her own personality to the fan she 
holds, and she betrays her character in the way in which she handles it. It 
is as expressive of herself as her autograph, and she can make herself recog- 
nized by her fan across the Pra’o, or from the farthest corner of a ball-room ; 
while at the same time, if she wishes to ignore a troublesome acquaintance, 
she has but to screen herself behind the magic and flexible semicircle. And 
then what a pretty detail it forms in her piquant costume! What artist is 
there who does not appreciate the Protean facility with which it seems pleased 
to let itself be opened or closed, or archly half shut, or turned upwards or 
downwards, or foreshortened, or used suggestively as a mask to half-concealed 
beauty, or ingeniously made to cover any little defect in a face where beauty 
lurks, but would be overlooked without this little stratagem ! 

It is some time before the eye gets used to the appearance of women com- 
paratively bareheaded in the streets, but as the style is natural to these 
women, there can be no real or valid objection to the custom. And when by 
degrees habit has made us familiar with it, the bewitching substitute—the veil 
—gains wonderfully on the taste, so that the most elegant Parisiar bonnet looks 
frumpish and overladen when seen beside it. The glossy plaits, which the 
Spanish women know how to coil with such enticing tortuosity, are twisted 
into rich masses, the hair being brushed off the face so as to show to the 
greatest advantage the chiselled outline of the forehead and features, the long, 
dark, silken lashes, and the blue veins of the temples, eminently suggestive of 
the singular transparency of their dark, smooth skin, and the sangre azul 
which flows beneath it. 

While the women charm you with the graces of their national charac- 
teristics, doubly fascinating from their harmony with the national costume, 
the men affect the Parisian style, and attire themselves in garments conform- 
able to those of more conventional nations; but they always retain the 
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circular cloak, which forms a very important article in the répertoire of a 
Spanish dandy. 

Like the fan of the women, the cloak or capa of the men has a science of 
its own, and there is a great deal of meaning in the way of wearing it. It 
is essential it should be either perfectly circular, or a circle and a quarter in 
circumference, when laid down on the ground, the collar being curled round 
and forming the centre. It is of fine glossy cloth, the beauty of the material 
being proportioned to the taste, means, and position of the wearer. It should 
be lined with quilted silk, but faced with silk velvet of the richest quality and 
brightest colours obtainable. This “facing” is called the vuelta, and the art 
of wearing the garment to the greatest advantage consists, above all, in dis- 
playing this feature to the uttermost. When worn held up and open in 
front, it is said to be torciado; when thrown over the shoulder so as to 
envelope the whole figure, and leave only the eyes exposed, or rather to 
allow them a peep between the folds of the capa and the brim of the 
sombrero it is styled embuzado, and thus /a jeune Espagne struts along in 
dignified self-consciousness, with a gait which challenges admiration and 
braves criticism. The capa has its uses besides those of a mere integument, 
and independently of the meaning given to the different ways in which it is 
worn, it has been known to serve purposes of gallantry, and to give evidence 
of that chivalrous spirit which erewhile animated the breasts of the Spanish 
youth. 

In another hour a shake of the kaleidoscope had wrought a change in the 
streets of Madrid. What had become of that throng of fldneurs and 
fldneuses? The streets were comparatively deserted ; but the tropical heat 
of the day soon suggested a reason—it was the hour claimed by Nature for 
the necessary repose of the siesta. Life is, comparatively speaking, sus- 
pended during this interval, and the temperature is such that the shelter of a 
roof becomes a positive luxury ; business, strange as the notion may seem to 
an Englishman, stands still; even the shopkeeper ceases to sell, and the 
weary are at rest. The languid Madrileiio, fatigued with doing nothing, 
stretches his limbs much after the fashion of an idle lapdog, or a petted cat, 
and reposes in entire security, well aware that no business can be done during 
the consecrated period. 

To us the heat did not appear so oppressive as to the natives, and we 
found the hour of the siesta one very favourable for the exploration of the 
streets, inconveniently crowded at other times. 

The streets of Madrid are noisier than those of any other capital we know 
of; they are for the most part narrow, intricate, and crowded, and there is 
apparently no restriction on the “cris de Madrid,” which succeed each other 
all day, and accompany the process of dealing in a variety of articles which 
are sold in a much less obtrusive way in other cities. Just imagine a quaintly- 
costumed fellow carrying a crook-like stick, and driving before him a flock of 
turkeys down Regent-street, occasionally calling out at the top of his voice 
“ Pavos.” The idea seems utterly incompatible with all our preconceived 
notions, yet this is a daily sight in all the streets of Madrid. The expression 
of the birds is very ridiculous as they strut along. They are for the most 
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part black, with their crimson crests erect, as if they had a very self-sufficient 
idea of their own importance. 

As you are recovering from one stunning cry, another deafens your sense 
of hearing. The pot and kettle mender is pursuing you with his nasal 
“ Com-po-ne-er tiana-jas pla-a-a-tas, y-y-y fu-u-en-tes ”—mercilessly drawlin g out 
the syllables, to render the annoyance as prolonged as possible. 











Pica 33%: 
Strect Scene in Madrid. 


The newspaper hawkers are extremely clamorous ; and scarcely less noisy 
are the retailers of cooling drinks, of agua fria, and of Sosferos or lumbre (for 
lighting cigars), i.., fire and water, and of aguardiente or “ fire water ;” while 
fellows selling castaiias calentitas, grapes, and other commodities peculiar to 
the locality, jostle against vou at every step. The vendors of lottery tickets, 
who are always blind people, but whose physical obfuscation can scarcely 
equal the moral darkness of their patrons—the blind leading the blind—con- 
tribute their share to the general blocking up of street progression, and more- 
over disturb you with their ceaseless cry, “ Hay billetes & ochenta reales—dicz 
reales,” &c., as the case may be. 

When the weather is wet, the streets are as uncomfortable as streets can 
possibly be. Except in the more modern quarters of the town, the inevi- 
table proximity of the vehicles to the foot-passengers renders splashing a 
matter of necessity, while the strange and uncivilized mode of disposing of 
the rain-water from the roofs provides a continual shower-bith of the dirtiest 
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water. We were glad to see that the Madrilefios are just beginning to 
appreciate the advantages of rain-water pipes. In some parts of the city, indeed, 
the antiquated water-spouts have already disappeared! Where they do exist, 
the effect is “telling” in the extreme. There is often a great deal of rain, 
especially during the aptly-named “ lluvioso Octubre,” in this same Madrid, 
and it generally falls in violent showers, which are rendered still more formi- 
dable from the loud patter of the multiplied torrents pouring from every roof 
on to the pavement, unless intercepted by the umbrella of the unlucky 
passenger. In the narrower streets these waterspouts cross each other, so 
that the only chance is to walk with the utmost uprightness in the middle, and 
be content to escape with the splashings. 

As may be supposed, under the watery sky of what is recognized as 
“the rainy season,” the gutters soon widen into rivers. In their headlong 
passage they have suggested to the idle boys a ‘‘ petite industrie,” which, if 
better carried. out, would become highly acceptable: on occasions of urgent 
necessity they set themselves. to improvise bridges by means of planks 
across these torrents, and were it not that they are generally much too slight, 
the bepuzzled foot-passenger would do well to avail himself of the inter- 
vention. As it is; however, the contrivance is worse than useless, for the 
chances are that the frail board becomes a pons asinorum: it first cracks, 
and then snaps in the middle, and the passenger has no redress when, 
repenting his misplaced confidence, he finds himself plunged in the discoloured 
stream, the laughing-stock: of the mozos de cordel and any other idle fellows 
who may be standing about. These rascals, who are of the hireling and mer- 
cenary class, will not even help the fallen to rise, unless on the promise of a 
fee for the service. 

At night the streets of Madrid are far more picturesque than in the day. 
A characteristic feature is found in the quaint stalls or puestas held within the 
portes cochéres and doorways of old-fashioned houses, lighted sometimes by a 
single candle, or more often still by a classical-looking hanging lamp, with 
perhaps another, flickering. in the dim and mysterious depths beyond, just 
suggesting by its uncertain light an arched vault or an ancient staircase, while 
the doorway is lined, by way of foreground, with a table or counter spread 
with fruit, vegetables, or jars of horchata and limonata. Sometimes the tienda 
is that of an herbalist, sometimes it is the residence of an escribaito, and in any 
case it is often a busy scene, forming the resort of gossips whose active gesti- 
culations, quick repartees, and dizarre costume impart to the whole scene its 
own unmistakable cachet. It is by no means unusual to see in the streets of 
Madrid the spacious vestibules of antiquated and disused mansions abandoned 
thus to the use of open shops. The large, imposing doors, once serving a 
noble purpose, are thrown back, and sometimes expose to view a curious 
sight. This evening we passed one such, the peculiarity and picturesqueness 
of which struck us. Ata little distance back, on the large stone flags, stood 
along table in guise of a counter. It was covered with a clean cloth, and 
on it were placed rows of tumblers and spoons in white china saucers. Be- 
hind sat the master of the business, and in the background we discerned, 
behind a handsome grated partition, several stalled calves, the mother cows 
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being kept for milking in another recess beside them. This “interior,” 
lighted by two suspended lamps, offered some fine effects, but it was simply 
one of those numerous “ casas de vacas” which are to be found in the streets 
of Madrid. It is hardly safe to buy milk de confiance here, for unless the 
purchaser can satisfy himself by ocular demonstration, he may feel pretty 
sure that the /eche, the nata, and manteca he is consuming are either de burras 
or de cabritas. 

One marked feature in the streets of Madrid, after dark, is the sudden issue 
of beggars, who seem to collect their harvest at this hour. They establish 
themselves outside the doors of churches, and drone out their “ Por Dio seras” 
to each passer-by. If they can find a street where there is a length of blank 
wall, or any accidental hoarding, or other spot where there is a chance of 
being able to sit undisturbed, they take up their abode there for the time. 
Some will call the attention of their victims by rattling a tin box, or turning 
a hurdy-gurdy, or scraping a guitar to the prolonged measure of their plaint, 
but all ask alms in a tone and with expressions which imply that they have 
a perfect right to whatever you may bestow. They all have authorized 
medals, as in Paris, and are duly qualified by some frightful sore, or infirmity, 
or accumulation of infirmities; but mendicants are by no means numerous in 
the daytime, unless in the churches or outside the gates of the city. 

We found ourselves pursued by the serenos. Even in the corte and capital, 
they have as yet no more modern institution. We could observe no alteration 
in the type here from what we had seen in other parts of Spain; but the 
sereno of the capital, if unaltered in his external man and in his habiliments, 
is already becoming demoralized in his habits, and indolently shirks half his 
ery. The monster deliberately omits the pious canticle of traditional custom, 
and contents himself with simply calling out the hour of the night in plain 
chant, “Las cuatro menos cuarto .. . y se-ré-no,’—“ Las cinco in punto... 
y se-ré-no,” the diction of this last word being variable, and contingent on the 
state of the atmosphere; but the fact that these night-birds have retained the 
milder qualification as a name, tends to make us suppose that serenity is the 
normal attribute of a Spanish night. If any nocturnal catastrophe occur, it is 
the duty of the sereno to announce it, along with the hour at which it happens; 
thus in case of a fire, the public is apprised that it is “/as tres y media, y fuego,” 
being further informed it has occurred “en /a parroquia de S. Gines,” or what- 
ever other parish may have been thus visited. The sereno’s knowledge of the 
locality is acquired from the alarm bell, for which he has to be on the gus 
‘vive, and he, recognises it from the number of strokes, each parish being 
designated by a different number. 

In case of thieves, the sereno’s signal is given with the fifo or pipe, with 
which he blows the alarm, and then his brother serenos are all alive for once; 
the dreaded , “ ear-piercing” sound is passed on from one to another; 
lanterns are seen approaching the spot from all directions, amid re-echoed cries 
of “Favor! favor! ladrones,” crowned at length—sometimes—by the shout 
of triumph when the delinquent is cerné, “esse desse al ladron f 

If there be hardships in the life of the sereno, however, there are sometimes 
little gleams of sunshine—no, of moonshine—flitting across his gloomy path. 
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The sereno, be it remembered, is not an entirely official, mechanical 
animal, wound up to “go” at night and “stop” during the day; he has a 
home—such as it is,—probably a wife, and possibly even children; and 
though his duty compel him to turn out, chuzo in hand, at the coldest and 
ghastliest hour of the twenty-four, with no other companion than his lantern, 
and regardless of weather, to perambulate the solitary streets, while his 
fellow-citizens are stretched on beds of down, and buried under fleecy 
blankets and silken quilts, it is not to be supposed that he has no share in the 
feelings which appreciate these creature comforts; and those who sleep in 
security under his vigilance ought to recognise the service with gratitude. 

We admire the equanimity of his nature, and the benevolent readiness with 
which he will render any belated street passenger a civil turn. He has been 
known, with a delicacy worthy of a loftier destiny, to go out of his way to 
avoid a street in which, according to law, his presence must necessarily put an 
unwelcome period to the tender aspirations of a “ fond youth serenading his 
love ;” at other times, he accords his sympathy and protection to such “jolly 
dogs ” as, even in sober Spain, sometimes lose their way by night, and forget to 
“go home till morning.” 

Serenades in Madrid do not all consist of eloquent music. Sometimes an 
unearthly vacarme will suddenly be heard down an ordinarily quiet street, the 
din being produced by the striking of kettles and saucepans, converted for the 
nonce into drums; by bells of all sorts and sizes rattled against each other ; 
and by brass mortars, with their deafening pestles, forming an aggregate as 
incomprehensible as stunning. ‘To the initiated, however, this mystery has 
a meaning, being neither more nor less than the description of serenade offered 
to bride and bridegroom on the occasion of a second marriage. Here the inter- 
vention of the sereno becomes a very welcome incident, and the small fee with 
which the mortified pair purchase his protection is cheerfully paid. 

We have had occasion to mention the escridaiios, or water-carriers, and 
saw several of them in the exercise of their trade at Madrid: their occupa- 
tion, however, must have considerably diminished of late years; indeed the 
wonder is, there should be any capital at the present day where such employ- 
ment can be found at all. There is a small stationer’s stall near the post 
office, where a written notice is appended to the following effect :—“Agui se 
sillan cartas & dos cuartos.” We do not remember to have seen this elsewhere. 

The mozos de cantero congregate about this spot, and form the most 
picturesque groups, their costume greatly assisting the effect. It consists of a 
round jacket, wide folded scarlet sash, short trousers, and laced sandals—the 
whole surmounted by a broad-brimmed “ wide-awake ;” on the shoulder is 
strapped a small leather or pig-skin saddle, on which to rest the cantero (here, 
an elongated egg-shaped copper water jar, with its bung attached by a small 
chain), and as they walk along, their cry is “ Quien quiere agua fresca?” 
This water jar terminates in a cusp, and cannot therefore be set down in an 
upright position; when, therefore, rest is required, the vase is placed upon a 
tripod stand, constructed for the purpose. Ice is by no means abundant 
when the hot season is over-; and cream and water ices—‘ geladas”—are 
unobtainable at the beginning of autumn. 
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“There are a considerable number of fountains in Madrid; that which 
occupies the largest space being the one in the centre of the Puerta del Sol, 
and the next most remarkable that of the Fuencarral, at the top of the Calle 
de Montera. Those to be found along the Prado, at not very long intervals, 
are costly and elaborate, and some of them in very good taste: one of these, 
called “ del Berro,” in the neighbourhood of the town, is constantly drunk from 
by the royal family. In the older parts of the town the fountains partake of a 
different character, and being rather for use than for ornament, are naturally 
the result of circumstance and native taste, and not of architectural emulation. 
While the former affect the costliness and grace of a Parisian monument, and 
modernize and embellish those streets and carrefours where they have 
been erected, the latter please the eye by their less sophisticated and more 
utilitarian form. It is a gay and busy sight when the Matritenses congregate 
round this centre of gossip, to tel] their own tales, and receive those of others. 
At some of these fountains the water is caught in small tubs called cubas. 
One of the most tasteful is of white statuary marble, consisting of figures 
gracefully grouped: it is one of those now nearly finished in the Palace 
Gardens. 

There is a provoking disregard of the trouble given to strangers, in the 
carelessness with which the names of streets are designated, while on nearly 
every house is inscribed in conspicuous letters the important notice, “Asegurada 
de Incendios.” ‘The number of houses insured in Madrid is very considerable, 
and, according to statistics, increases every year. And the insurance is not 
confined to fire, there being also suggestive insurances against hail—granizo. 

The coches de colleras, or hired carriages, are very superior, both in 
construction and condition, to those of London. The charge is, as in Paris, 
“a la course,” and the price a peseta (i.¢., four reals, or about a franc) for the 
carera: if sent for from their stand to a house the charge is double. The 
drivers are neatly dressed, and the horses, generally speaking, are in fair order. 
In wet weather they are covered with horsecloths, and the same care is 
manifested for their well-being as is shown towards cattle of a higher class. 
When plying for fares a little metal flag is hoisted on the top of the 
vehicle, notifying, by the words “ Se aguila,” that it is for hire ; and as soon as 
the carriage is engaged it is removed. On the doors of these conveyances the 
words “ Comodidad Publica” announce that they are at the public service. 
Some are drawn by one horse, some by two; and the latter, by a fair arrange- 
ment, are entitled to double fare. 

It is not. unusual in the streets of Madrid to meet a coche de colleras escorted 
by two acolytes bearing lighted tapers, and preceded by a third, tinkling a 
bell. Within, is seated a priest bearing the holy Eucharist to a sick or dying 
person. At the sound of the bell vehicles draw up, and all foot-passengers fall 
on their knees. In Spain it is the custom, when a new carriage is purchased, 
to abstain from using it until it has been érenne by being employed for this 
service. 

There is a great deficiency of baths in Madrid, and the few establishments 
which exist do not appear to be much employed. One—considered the best 
—we found in a wretchedly dilapidated state, with only two of its baths 
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available! and these were so much out of order that they told us it would 
take a long time to prepare them. Another casa de banos in the Calle Major 
was in rather better trim, and though the house is by no means an ancient 
one, its construction is very Oriental. We were conducted through a dark 
passage, and down a short flight of stone steps into a paved court, where a 
fountain, apparently intended to be ornamental, was plashing. ‘The baths are 
built round this court, but are entered from a passage within. The dressing- 
rooms are spacious, and the baths are of marble resembling sienna in colour, 
but probably marbre du pays ; the floors are matted, and beside each bath is a 
thick, loose rush mat, as they are made here, having the appearance of a heap 
of cut grass. The rooms are conveniently fitted, but they are not lighted with 
gas, and the bather is accommodated with a vela, or taper. This bath, however, 
is far from deserving to be called a “ bain complet,” for there is neither fireplace 
nor sofa, and the real luxury of which the bath is capable can scarcely be said 
to be understood. None of the refinements of a Parisian éablissement de 
bains are obtainable on the premises: and ifa bather were to be asked to be 
supplied with a p/at, or even a cup of coffee, we suspect the proprietor and 
attendants would open very wide eyes. We thought the price of these baths 
excessive at six reals, with an additional charge for ropa, according to the 
quantity used. 

We made our way to the “ Pra’o” in the afternoon at the witching hour 
which assembles all the beauty and fashion of the capital in a moving crowd 
on this singular and world-famed promenade. The weather was brilliant, 
and the sight a most inspiring one. The company was numerous, and con- 
sisted of cavaliers and cavaliéres handsomely dressed, mounted on magnificent 
horses, sefioras and fascinating seiioritas, with Argus-eyed dueifias, lazily re- 
clining in open carriages, and graceful veiled and mantled women, with their 
be-cloaked male relatives, treading the umbrageous walks with that light step 
and graceful movement peculiar to the daughters of the Peninsula. Mounted 
guards were stationed at fixed intervals along the road, and rode backwards 
and, forwards until they met each other, along the two-mile length of this 
busy scene. The dresses were very rich, and we observed great luxury in the 
bonnets worn by the fair Matritenses, who, in their rage for something foreign, 
rob themselves of the most attractive ornament of their costume. This “ out- 
landish” head-dress is as yet, we were glad to see, limited to the upper ten 
thousand ; and the middle-class damsels, who have the good taste to adhere 
to their bewitching national accessories, gain immensely by their forbearance. 
To our eye the Prado presented a scene of enchantment to which nothing 
seemed wanting. It was so unique a vision, that we ceased to wonder at the 
romances which it suggested to a vivid imagination ; indeed, the incidents in 
which it seemed to abound, might well form the woofs of some of the most 
intricate webs of fiction. We drove along for some time speculating upon the 
histories, strange and fanciful no doubt, of these denizens of the grand prome- 
nade of Madrid, and we observed that some portions of its lazy length were 
visibly more favoured than others. Near the Calle del Posito, or public 
granary, we came upon the great fountain of Cide/es, and round about this 

oint not only was the assemblage of people considerably thinned, but those 
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frequenting it were of a different class and character. Quiet, business-like, 
and grave, they had selected this comparatively deserted nook, and though 
they met and conversed, it seemed to be in a more serious way, and with an 
air which benevolently excused the go-ahead frivolity of the frequenters of 
the Salon del Prado, as the gayer and more fashionable division is designated. 

There is a strange difference in the style of the shops of Madrid. In the 
fine broad streets of the more modern quarters one might fancy oneself in 
some parts of Paris, or at least of Brussels; it is true there is not a great deal 
of wealth in the windows, for Spanish shopkeepers do business cautiously ; 
they very seldom sell anything, and cannot afford a very large outlay of 
capital. The native population are extremely close in their expenses, and 
look well at a coin on both sides, before they spend it. They act on the very 
sensible principle of never buying anything they can possibly dispense with. 
What a vast amount of rubbish we should not have in our houses if we could 
but persuade ourselves to do likewise! The result, however, of these penu- 
rious habits tells very visibly on the commercial classes. Foreigners are their 
chief customers, and, as these cannot be very numerous, they are made to paya 
heavy penalty on every purchase. Indeed, the shops would have to close but for 
this chance custom, which has come to be their chief reliance. All articles in 
the way of dress—nouveautés—naturally enough come from Paris; so does 
jewellery, so do furniture and decorations, objets de luxe of whatever description ; 
and so in fact, we may add, does everything—everything that is worth looking at. 
Even the photographic pictures and stereoscopic views of their own scenery are 
beyond the activity of a Spaniard, and all these are produced by French 
manipulators. 

The shops that affect the Parisian style, if more showy, are far less inte- 
resting to the visitor than those genuine Spanish tiendas which remind one so 
powerfully of the Oriental character of the nation. These quaint-looking re- 
cesses—for they are uncommonly cavernous in their aspect—offer no indication 
of the description of merchandise they contain, and scarcely any intimation 
that they are shops at all. When the nature of the goods is such that they 
can be stowed away in drawers or packed away on shelves, it requires some 
familiarity with the habits of the country to recognise one of these marts. A 
counter there usually is; and sometimes the goods—generally a very slender 
stock—are en evidence, if you peer into the back of the premises to look for 
them, but there is neither montre nor éalage, and the vendor either has not the 
remotest idea of exhibiting them to tempt you, or does not choose to give him- 
seif the trouble to produce them till they are asked for. What a blessing it 
would be if this spirit of indolence could be infused into the grasping con- 
science of the London haberdasher, who perseveres in asking your permission 
to “tempt” you with some article which has been already ostentatiously 
placed before your eyes, and who persists in bringing you half a dozen things 
you do not want instead of the one you do. 

Every accessory in these clumsy old tiendas looks like a thing of the past, 
and has an obsolete aspect which sometimes jars with its fresh condition and 
the obvious newness of the material which composes it. We can scarcely 
believe that people can go on making such things at this time of day. The 
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weights and scales and measures all conform to the most recent of tariffs, and 
yet they look as if they had just been taken out of Noah’s Ark. There is 
perhaps nothing more suggestive in a Spanish town than these antiquated shops. 
_ To-day we found ourselves in a faubourg in the suburbs. Our peregrina- 
tions had led us without the Puerta de la Atocha, and it was as we were 
returning by the outskirts of Madrid that we passed through a cluster of 
dwellings of the most abject description. Indeed, they straggled along the 
road all the way between this and the Prado, by which we re-entered the city. 
These cabins-——for they cannot be called anything else—consist of only one 
story. The floor, if it can be called floor, is level with the ground; it is 
neither paved nor boarded, but simply laid with round rough stones embedded 
in the mud. The outer door opens into it, and, indeed, is the chief resource 
the occupants have to look to for light. The solitary window is extremely 
small; and, being unglazed, it is often necessary, under stress of weather, to 
cover the opening. ‘This room is divided across the middle so as to form an 
alcove, which contains the bed. White dimity curtains occasionally drape the 
opening. Sometimes there is a rough pavement of red tiles, and often the 
bare earth. The furniture, which is reduced “a /a plus simple expression,” is 
generally very dilapidated. The opening in the wall which serves for a win- 
dow is usually closed. with a curiously-thick shutter which resembles the door. 
Both are elaborately panelled in small deep squares. The chimneypot is a 
very uncouth affair, and the roof is covered with heavy ridge-tiles. As the 
occupants live chiefly outside their huts, there is generally a roughly con- 
structed awning, which they call an emparrado, consisting of the spreading 
branches of a vine, or parral, supported on a clumsy framework of wood 
fixed against the wall and resting on two uneven poles. It forms a pretty 
and attractive subject for the pencil, especially when the doorstep is occupied 
by a group of figures sheltering themselves beneath it from the rays of the 
sun, The children play before the doors and in the road in village style, and 
the mothers are sometimes industriously occupied as they watch them; at 
other times they stand about gossiping in groups. 
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A DEED OF DARKNESS. 
\ \ ] HEN, after a forced absence (from political motives) of fifteen years, I 


was enabled in 1848 to go back to my own country, one of the first 
persons to welcome my return was an old fellow student, whose name had not 
so much as once met my eye or my ear for the last twelve years, and whose 
existence I had wellnigh forgotten. 

Curzio and I were of about the same age, had been at school and college 
at the same time in Genoa, had, without being very intimate, sown some of 
our wild oats together, and were actually embarked in the same political boat 
when it capsized. How he managed to keep afloat while I sunk, and by 
what concourse of circumstances we came to lose sight of each other for so 



























































282 A Deed of Darkness. [February, 
long, are matters irrelevant to my purpose. Suffice it te say that Curzio 
called on the morrow of my arrival, and looked so pleased to see me, spoke 
of old times so feelingly, and of myself so affectionately, that his genial 
warmth told upon me instantly, and I came up to his temperature in no time. 
In looks he was scarcely altered, but his manner and conversation were 
singularly improved. He talked well and a good deal, for which he 
humorously apologized by saying that he had been gagged all his life and 
that he must now make up for lost opportunities., Meeting after so long a 
separation in such eventful times, we ran no risk of lacking topics of con- 
versation. We spent a few hours together very agreeably, at the end of 
which we both made the pleasant discovery that we had never been such 
good friends as we were now. ‘ 

“You must come and see me in my wilds,” said he, as he was leaving. 

“ Of course I shall, as soon as I have a little leisure,” said I. 

“T cannot take a put off,” he replied; “ ripe grapes cannot wait; you must 
really contrive to come within the week. I have something like a vintage 
to tempt you, a rarity not to be disdained now-a-days.” 

That it was a rarity I knew to my cost, for this was the second year that, 
owing to the oidium, my vineyards had not yielded a single grape. In 
short, he insisted with so much good grace on my naming a day, that I 
named it. 

The little town of the Riviera of Genoa, in which Curzio lived, was three 
hours’ walk from that in which I had pitched my tent for the time being. 
It stood half way up a hill crowned by ilex and olive, and—shall I be 
permitted to add, that it commanded a beautiful view of land and sea? I 
know that descriptions of natural scenery are rococo in our sensational days, 
and I would fain not be behind my time. I was received with the utmost 
cordiality by the master and the mistress of the house. The lady was a 
brunette, full of character, and I made speedily great friends with a bevy of 
black-eyed, curly-headed little fellows, who had none of the squeamish 
bashfulness of their age. My host had convoked for the occasion the dan 
and arriere ban of the notabilities of the neighbourhood, and there was a 
pretty large number present. Let me not forget to say that my old school- 
fellow was mayor of the town, doctor of the parish, and the largest land- 
owner therein : three qualifications which combined to make him socially, as 
he was intellectually, the first personage of the place. 

The vineyard whose golden riches were destined to fall under our knives 
and scissors, was scarcely half an hour distant from Curzio’s house in the 
town. It was nearly noon when we proceeded to it en masse, and began our 
harvest. It is merry work and a pretty sight this gathering of grapes, 
especially when enlivened, as it was in the present case, by the never-ceasing 
prattle and gladdening turbulence of a dozen joyous small busybodies taking 
their share, and more than their share, in it. There is something intoxicating 
in the process. It seems as though the gentle stimulant virtually contained in 
the juicy fruit asserted its exhilarating powers beforehand. 

My host told me the lucky chance to which was owing the relative 
preservation of this vineyard from the prevalent disease. The first year he 
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had been as great a sufferer as his neighbours; only one vine, which grew 
against his house, had, by a strange exception, brought forth healthy fruit. 
What might be the cause of this phenomenon? By dint of seeking, it 
recurred to his memory that one day, from the window of his laboratory, 
below which grew the vine, he had let fall by chance a bag full of sulphur, 
which spread itself over the whole plant. Acting upon this datum, he had 
tried sulphur next year on his vineyard amid the sneers of all round, and 
the present fine vintage was the result. 

“They ought to raise a statue to you,” said I. 

“TI should be well contented if they would only profit by my experience,” 
answered my friend, “but they won’t; I am sure they won't for twenty 
years to come. They are the slaves of routine and habit ; everything in the 
shape of novelty, however beneficial, including the statutes and self-govern- 
ment, is a dead letter to them.” 

After expatiating at some length and with some warmth on this theme, 
he suddenly paused, then added, with some compunction, “I would not 
prejudice you too much against these good folks, for good they are, and have 
many excellent points. A more docile, sober, much-enduring population can 
hardly be met with; there is a natural mildness in their blood, which 
renders deeds of violence impossible to them. Crime, one may say, is 
unknown in these parts; only do not speak to them of progress, they are 
impervious to it.” 

He spoke well and willingly, as I have already remarked, and as I derived 
both pleasure and instruction from what he’ said, I managed to remain by his 
side during all the process of the vintage. A thorough practical man, 
familiar with the best methods of local cultivation, perfectly acquainted with 
the strength and the weakness of the population among which he had spent 
his life, Curzio was for me an invaluable cicerone on the somewhat new 
ground on which I was treading. For if in my long sojourn abroad I had 
learned some things of foreign countries, I had also unlearned much about my 
own, which I had a very actual interest to learn again. And I must say that 
most of the information I gleaned from my friend was afterwards fully con- 
firmed by subsequent personal experience. But to return to our vintage. 

What with cutting grapes, and what with doing ample honour to an 
excellent dinner served on the grass, the day was on the wane before we 
knew where we were. Our Amphytrion, however, would not hear of our 
going home without my first seeing his Uccelliera. This was situated on a 
little eminence close by, perhaps a hundred paces above the vineyard in 
which we had been working—a spot famous for catching birds of passage. 
Catching birds of passage is a favourite sport, I ought rather to say a passion, 
with all classes in Italy, and it was with a treat of this kind that my friend 
intended to inaugurate the! second and last day of my visit. An Uccelliera 
(fowling-box) I beg to explain, for the benefit of the uninitiated, is a small 
stone hut, the smaller the better, from the interior of which a person holding 
the cords attached to a double net outside, spreading in opposite directions, 
can at will, by a single twitch, bring the nets together, and thus envelope all 
the birds imprudent enough to have ventured within the circumjacent area. 
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The amount of time, of patience, of labour, of ingenuity, which are lavished 
to lure and decoy the feathered tribe into the fatal snare is something 
astonishing. ‘The juiciest berries which may tempt a bird out of its road 
hang from the shrubs all round the narrow enclosure, the choicest seeds strew 
the ground ; caged birds hidden among the foliage (some barbarously blinded 
that they may sing at all seasons) call from their prison to their free brethren, 
while others, tied to one end of a short pole, are, by its being suddenly raised, 
set fluttering most invitingly. ‘These and an infinity of other devices lie in 
wait for the winged wayfarers. The sport may be objected to on more 
grounds than one, but certainly not on that of want of excitement. I have 
seen grave senators pale with emotion at the approach of a flock of wild 


‘ pigeons, cut capers at a happy catch, or be out of sorts all day at having missed 


a flight of linnets. 

Feeling rather tired and heavy with my day’s work, and having besides to 
get up betimes (the rendezvous at the Uccelliera was for five in the morning), 
I begged leave at about half-past nine in the evening to retire to my room, 
and I was in the act of going thither when a professional summons came for 
the Doctor to attend a woman in labour at some distance. In the uncertainty 
of how long he might be detained, perhaps the whole night, it was arranged 
between us, that if by four in the morning he had not come to call me, as 
previously agreed on, I should go by myself to the place of rendezvous. He 
would join me as soon as possible, and at all events I should find there some 
of the gentlemen with whom I had spent the day in the vineyard. Was I 
sure, quite sure, of being able to find my way alone to the Uccelliera? As 
sure as I was that I could find my way to bed. 

My head was scarcely on my pillow when I fell asleep; and so sound was 
my slumber, that when I did awake, it was with a sense of having overslept 
myself. I lighted a match, and by its uncertain little flame I looked at my 
watch—ten minutes past four. Since Curzio had not come to rouse me, no 
doubt he had had to remain all night with his patient ; so I rose, hurried on 
my Clothes, stole softly down the stairs, lighted solely by my cigar, and glided 
out of the house. It was darker than the hour seemed to warrant, and at 
first I could scarcely see two steps before me; but this was only for a few 
moments. In proportion as I went along, so did the outlines of the neigh- 
bouring objects begin to shape themselves, though as yet dimly; the air was 
heavy and damp, not a star was visible. Nevertheless, the way to the 
Uccelliera was so easy—straight so far along the main road, and then to the 
right, through a lane dwindling to a path—that I could not have missed it if I 
would. 

The fowling-box looked as if tenanted by Morpheus himself, so profoundly 
quiet was everything about it. To my surprise the door was shut, and yet it 
must necessarily have been close upon five o'clock. It was strange; but what 
was strangest of all was, that there should not be the slightest indication of 
incipient dawn in the east. I took out my watch, and—the mystery was 
explained. It was only a quarter to three! I had taken myself in famously. 
In my hurry and drowsiness I had mistaken the minute for the hour hand. 
What was I to do? Should I return to the house, and run the risk of »ousing 
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my hostess by knocking for admittance, or should I walk and smoke during 
the time to elapse before five? Now, it is one of my constitutional weak- 
nesses to abhor inflicting unnecessary inconvenience on any of my friends, old 
or new, so I speedily determined in favour of the peripatetic process, and 
began leisurely to retrace the way I had come. 

As I was nearing the lane abutting on the main road, it began to rain 
pretty fast. I knew of a place near at hand, for it had attracted my notice 
the day before, where I could find shelter, and I made for it at once. This 
was an arched recess in one of the walls of the lane above mentioned, having 
just room enough in it for a well breast-high with a stone seat behind it. The 
well had been abandoned, and was covered ; it served now as a resting-place 
for peasants and their loads. The walls, or muricciuoli, which rose twice at 
least my height on each side, let but little light penetrate into this species of 
hole ; enough though, after my eyes had had time to get [accustomed to the 
obscurity, to discern the round shape of the well under my nose, and to have 
a faint perception that there stood opposite to me something more solid than 
air, which might well chance to be another wall, or muricciuolo. Having by 
this time finished my cigar, I crossed my arms, Napoleon-like, over my breast, 
shut my eyes, and asked myself if I could bond fide declare myself to be that 
identical individual who, but one short week ago, was buying Giusti’s Poesie, 
at Truchy’s, on the Boulevart des Italiens; and while I was considering the 
question, I felt touched by a magic wand, and conveyed to the Boulevart 
aforesaid, where the first thing I saw was a patrol of soldiers bearing down on 
me with measured tread, 

A sound of footsteps, not dreamed of this time, real footsteps of several 
persons reverberating through the narrow passage, fell upon my ear. They 
came from the heights, I mean from the side opposite to the town, and had 
somewhat of the regular tramp of soldiers, or funeral bearers. I strained my 
eyes—one, two, three—they passed me, but for the sound of their steps, like 
a spectral procession, slow, solemn, mute. The first, a little in advance of the 
others, carried what I surmised to be iron tools, from the jingling they made. 
Between the second and the third there was the length of something they 
bore upon their shoulders, and which accounted for the regular measure of 
their step—a something long and dark, save where it protruded beyond the 
back of the second bearer. This end, all wrapped in white, had a round 
fantastic shape, than which nothing could be more suggestive of a shrouded 
head. The illusion was so complete, that I could not repress a shudder, which, 
after a moment's reflection, was followed by a smile. 

My curiosity, anyhow, was strongly excited. Where could they be going? 
What was it they were carrying? After all, might it not really be a corpse, 
the victim of some accident, being carried home by friends or neighbours? 
As I was thus cogitating, the footsteps stopped, to begin again almost imme- 
diately, but as it seemed to me, in another direction, and with less distinctness, 
I cautiously followed in their wake, and soon found myself at the foot of one 
of those rugged flights of stone steps which at every turn give access to the 
olive plantations of the Riviera; there I came to a stand, and listened. My 
mysterious trio had evidently gone up that way, for the echo of their feet 
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came now, a little deadened, from above me. I went up three of the stone 
steps; the tramp ceased all at once, ten seconds of dead stillness, then the 
thump of something heavy dropped on the earth. 

“ Hush !” said a voice, reprovingly, “to work, and the quicker the better. 
Hist ! what’s that? somebody on the watch ?” 

It was only I, who in ascending another step had unwarily dislodged a 
loose stone, which had rolled down noisily. This fourth step had brought 
my eyes on a level with the adjacent ground, a flat square, and as far as I 
could see, thickly planted with trees. Strain my eyes as I would, I could 
distinguish nothing but a vista of trunks. 

“Only some ferret,” suggested a second voice, after a pause, employed, I 
fancy, in listening, and during which I had scarcely dared to breathe. 

“More likely a fox,” opined a third voice ; “ there is plenty of that vermin 
hereabouts.” 

“Let us hope so,” resumed the first voice ; “I would rather not be caught 
at this sort of business.” 

“ Nor I”—“ Nor I,” assented the other two voices in succession. Although 
they spoke in whispers, I did not lose a syllable of what they said ; but why 
should they speak in whispers? 

Voice No. 1 made itself heard again. “This hole is not deep enough, dig 
deeper—softly.” A spade was in motion instantly. The mention of a hole 
(fossa) had an ominous sound to my ears. A hole, and to bury what? One 
had evidently been prepared beforehand! What could this portend? Was 
I really on the track of some foul deed? 

“There, that will do,” said voice No. 1, and the sound of the spade ceased. 
“ Where is the body? Bring it here.” 

The body! (i morto!) my hair stood on end. 

The... thing for which he had asked was not brought but dragged to 
him. The lowering of it into the earth took long, and was attended by diffi- 
culty. I could hear the hard breathing of the men under the exertion; I 
could hear them moving about, and going to and fro in search of tools, as I 
supposed, to facilitate their task. At last it was accomplished, and nothing 
remained but to shovel in the earth, This was done quickly but cautiously, 
by three spades all working at once. Then there was the sound of the stamp- 
ing of feet on the freshly-turned ground. A fiendish sneer from spokesman 
No. 1 crowned the horror of the scene. ‘“ We leave you in your snug berth ; 
stay there in peace, and tell no tales.” Such was the witty sally with which 
probably the murderer parted from his victim. It was received with sup- 
pressed laughter by the two wretches, his accomplices. 

Thereupon they all left, two went up, the third down the hill at full gallop, 
and across the country in the direction of the town. 

I stood transfixed as though spellbound for some minutes, and then I too set 
off as fast as I could back to my friend’s house, harassed by a feeling impos- 
sible to describe. My hand was on the knocker, when the door opened, and 
a peasant issued forth. I asked him if the Doctor was at home. He said 
yes—adding something complimentary about my being so early a riser. Judge 
of the shock I got when I recognized the voice of the chief actor in the late 
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drama! I looked the man full in the face. He struck me as having a most 
patibulary countenance, and I entered the house. Curzio, candle in hand, 
was at the top of the stairs. “Is that you?” “ Yes, it is me.” “ Where 
the deuce do you come from, dripping wet, and with that haggard face?” 
“From witnessing a deed of darkness,” I replied. “ Nonsense—what do you 
mean?” and he stared at me in alarm. “Come to my room, and you shal] 
hear,” said I, And as soon as we were closeted, I told him my tale, told it 
with an emotion and conviction that were infectious. Poor Curzio looked 
like a ghost himself, as he thrust both hands into his hair, protesting vehe- 
mently and incoherently that it could not be, that I was the dupe of some 
hullucination. 

“ Would to God I were!” said I. “ By-the-by, who is that man I met 
just now leaving the house ?” 

“ That’s Bastian, my bailiff, as trustworthy a fellow——’ 

“ Your trustworthy fellow is a villain,” cried I; “ he was one of the three, 
and their chief.” 

This revelation had a queer and unexpected effect upon my friend. His 
fear-contracted features relaxed, his rigid mouth distended, and he burst forth 
into one of the most glorious laughs I ever heard from mortal lips. “ My 
mulberries,” he chuckled; “I see it all now, it is my mulberries.” 

It was my turn now to stare at him; and it took him some time to recover 
composure enough to give me the following explanation: “You must know 
that ever since the appearance of oidium, I have had it in my mind to try 
whether mulberry trees could or could not be grown with success on our 
slopes, but one thing or another obliged me to postpone the experiment. If 
we could add the produce of silkworms to that of our olives, it would be a 
great help to us in our years of bad crop or no crop at all. I must not forget 
to say that public feeling hereabouts is most opposed to the cultivation of 
mulberry trees: first, because it is a novelty, and consequently an abomina- 
tion; secondly, on account of a certain local tradition, the origin of which 
has baffled all my researches. Once on a time, according to this tradition, 
the rearing of silkworms was the chief industry of these parts, and the women 
sufficing for the work, nothing was left for the men but to starve or emigrate. 
To argue about the absurdity of this last consequence would be like pounding 
water in a mortar—it is an article of faith with our folks. Well, a few days 
ago, I received from a friend of mine, a grower of mulberry trees in Pied- 
mont, a sample of saplings, six in number, I believe, and I gave Bastian 
orders to plant them. He at first made a very wry face, and then, after a 
good deal of circumlocution, asked me if I should have any objection to his 
planting them by night. I inquired why at night rather than by day—I had 
of course guessed the reason. You shall have his answer in his own words; 
it is instructive in many ways. ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘if I put in these trees by 
day, and I am seen doing it, as I must be, I shall be a marked man for the 
rest of my life, which would be especially vexatious for me, who have both 
wife and children ; whereas if I do it by night, and nobody sees me, nobody 
can fix the odium of the deed upon me, and suppose any one suspects me my 
No is as good as their Yes.’ I granted his request, and thus it came to 
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pass that the planting of my half-dozen young trees. had to be accomplished 
as though it were a midnight crime.” 

Seen by the new light thrown upon them by Curzio’s explanation, the 
features of the case lost their phantasmagoric halo, and resumed their natural 
appearance. The shrouded head was but the roots of the saplings tied 
together with a cloth to preserve the native earth adhering to them; the 
body (i morto) was but a commonly used Italian figure of speech to denote 
anything the object of some mystery (the saplings in our case), the same as 
saying a “dead secret ;” Bastian’s fiendish sneer was only an innocent joke 
far from inappropriate to the circumstance; his patibulary countenance a 
freak of my heated fancy, etc. etc. And so nothing remained, save a little 
laugh at its discoverer, of the Deed of Darkness. 

J. Rurrint. 


WHO SHALL DELIVER ME? 


Pec strengthen me to bear myself; 
That heaviest weight of all to bear, 
Inalienable weight of care. 


All others are outside myself; 
I lock my door and bar them out, 
The turmoil, tedium, gad-about. 


I lock my door upon myself, 
And bar them out; but who shall wall 
Self from myself, most loathed of all ? 


If I could once lay down myself, 
And start self-purged upon the race © 
That all must run! Death runs apace. 


If I could set aside myself, 
And start with lightened heart upon 
The road by all men overgone! 


God harden me against myself, 
This coward with pathetic voice 
Who craves for ease, and rest, and joys: 


Myself, arch-traitor to myself; 
My hollowest friend, my deadliest foe, 
My clog whatever road I go. 


Yet One there is can curb myself, 
Can roll the strangling load from me, 
Break off the yoke and set me free. 
Curistina G. Rossetti. 
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GRIFFITH GAUNT.. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
elicited 
CHAPTER IX. ‘ 
RIFFITH, with an effort he had. not the skill to hide, stammered - out, 
“Mistress Kate, I do wish -you joy.”. Then with sudden and touching 
earnestness, “Never did good fortune light on’ one so worthy of it.” 

* Thank you, Griffith,” replied Kate, softly. ‘(She had called. him “4 Mr. 
Gaunt.’ in public: till: now.) “ But’ money and lands do not» always bring 
content. I think I was happier a minute ‘ago than I feel now,” ‘said she, 
quietly. ; 

The :blood rushed into Griffith’s face at this; for a minute ago’ might 
mean: when ‘he and she were talking almost like’ lovers: about: to: wed. :: He 
was so overcome by this, he turned on his heel, and retreated’ hastily to. hide 
his emotion, and regain, if possible, composure to play his part of host in the 
house that was his no longer. 

Kate herself soon after retired, nominally to make her. toilet. before dinner ; 
but really to escape the public; and think it all over. 

The news of her adyaricement had spread like wildfire : ‘she was s witli 
at the very door by the housekeeper, who insisted on showing her her house. 
‘ Nay, never mind the house,” ‘said Kate: “just show me one room where I 
can: wash my face and’do my hair.” , 

Mrs.’ Hill conducted her to the’ best bedroom: it was Lua with tapestry, 
and all:the colours flown ; the curtains were a ‘deadish yellow. 

“Lud! here’s a inane room to show me-into,” said: the Slenié Kate: 
“and.a black grate, too. Why not take me out o’ doors and bid me.wash in 
the snow ?” Y ; 

‘““Alack, mistress,” said the woman, feeling very uneasy, “ we had" no 
orders from .Mr. Gaunt to light fires up:stairs.” 

“Oh, if you wait for gentlemen’s orders to make your house fit to live in! 
You knew there were a dozen ladies coming, yet you. were ‘not. woman 
enough to light them fires. Come, take me to your own bedroom.” 

The woman turned red: “Mine is but a small room,’ my lady,” ‘she 
stammered. 

“ But there’s a fire in it,” said Kate, spitefully. _“ You servants don’t wait 
for gentlemen’s orders, to take care of yourselves.” 

Mrs. Hill said to herself, “I’m to leave; that is-flat.” » However, she led 
the way down a passage, and opened the door of a pleasant‘little room in a 
square turret: a large bay window occupied one whole side‘of the room, and 
made’ it inexpressibly bright and cheerful, though’ rather hot and stuffy ; a 
clear coal fire burnt in the grate. 

“ Ah!” said Kate, “how nice. Please open those little windows every 
one. I suppose you have sworn never to let wholesome air into a room. 
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‘Thank you: now go and forget every cross word I have said to you—I am 
out of sorts, and nervous, and irritable. There, run away, my good soul, and 
light fires in every room; and don’t you let a creature come near me, or you 
and I shall quarrel downright.” 

Mrs. Hill beat a hasty retreat. Kate locked the door and threw herself 
backwards on the bed with such a weary recklessness and abandon, as if she 
was throwing herself into the sea, to end all her trouble—and burst out 
crying. 

It, was one thing to refuse to marry her old sweetheart ; it was another to 
take his property and reduce him to poverty. But here was she doing both, 
and going to be persuaded to marry Neville, and swell his wealth with the 
very possessions she had taken from Griffith; and him wounded into the 
bargain for love of her. It was really too cruel. It was an accumulation of 
different cruelties. Her bosom revolted: she was agitated, perplexed, irri- 
tated, unhappy, and all in a tumult: and, although she had but one fit of 
crying,—to the naked eye,—yet a person of her own sex would have seen 
that at one moment she was crying from agitated nerves, at another from 
worry, and at the next from pity, and then from grief. 

In short she had a good long, hearty, multiform cry; and it relieved her 
swelling heart so far, that she felt able to go down now, and hide her feelings, 
one and all, from friend and foe; to do which was, unfortunately, a part of 
her nature. 

She rose and plunged her face into cold water, and then smoothed her 
hair. 

Now, as she stood at the glass, two familiar voices came in through the open 
window, and arrested her attention directly. It was her father conversing 
with Griffith Gaunt. Kate pricked up her quick ears and listened, with her 
back hair in her hand. She caught the substance of their talk, only now and 
then she missed a word or two. 

Mr. Peyton was speaking rather kindly to Griffith, and telling him he was 
as sorry for his disappointment as any father could be whose daughter had 
just come into a fortune. But then he went on and rather spoiled this by 
asking Griffith bluntly what on earth had ever made him think Mr, Charlton 
intended to leave him Bolton and Hernshaw. 

Griffith replied, with manifest agitation, that Mr. Charlton had repeatedly 
told him he was to be his heir. “ Not,” said Griffith, “that he meant to 
wrong Mistress Kate, neither: poor old man, he always thought she and I 
should be one.” 

“ Ah! well,” said Squire Peyton, coolly, “there is an end of all that now.” 

At this observation Kate glided to the window, and laid her cheek on the 
sill to listen more closely. 

But Griffith made no reply. 

Mr. Peyton seemed dissatisfied at his silence, and being a person who, not- 
withstanding a certain superficial good-nature, saw his own side of a question 
very big, and his neighbour’s very little, he was harder than perhaps he 
intended to be. 

* Why, Master Gaunt,” said he, “surely you would not follow my 
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daughter now ; to feed upon a woman’s bread. Come, be a man; and, if you 
are the girl’s friend, don’t stand in her light. You know she can wed your 
betters, and clap Bolton Hall on to Neville’s Court. No doubt it is a dis- 
appointment to you: but what can’t be cured must be endured; pluck up a 
bit of courage, and turn your heart another way; and then I shall always be 
a good friend to you, and my doors open to you come when you will.” 

Griffith made no reply. Kate strained her ears, but could not hear a 
syllable. A tremor ran through her. She was in distance farther from 
Griffith than her father was: but superior intelligence provided her with a 
bridge from her window to her old servant’s mind. And now she felt that 
this great silence was the silence of despair. 

But the Squire pressed him for a definite answer: and finally insisted on 
one. ‘“Come,'don’t be sulky,” said he; “I’m her father: give me an answer, 
ay or no.” 

Then Kate heard a violent sigh, and out rushed a torrent of words that 
each seemed tinged with blood from the unfortunate speaker’s heart. “Old 
man,” he almost shrieketl, “ what did I ever do to you that you torment me 
so? Sure you were born without bowels. Beggared but an hour agone, and 
now you must come and tell me I have lost Aer by losing house and lands! 
D’ye think I need to be told it? She was too far above me before, and.now 
she is gone quite out of my reach. But why come and fling it in my face? 
Can’t you give a poor undone man one hour to draw his breath in trouble? 
And when you know I have got to play the host this bitter day, and 
smile, and smirk, and make you all merry, with my heart breaking. Oh 
Christ, look down and pity me, for men are made of stone! Well, then, no; 
I will not, I cannot, say the word, to give her up. She will discharge me, 
and then I'll fly the country, and never trouble you more. And to think 
that one little hour ago she was so kind, and I was so happy. Ah, sir, if 
you were born of a woman, have a little pity, and don’t speak to me of her at 
all one way or other. What are you afraid of? Iam a gentleman and a 
man, though sore my trouble: I shall not run after the lady of Bolton Hall. 
Why, sir, I have ordered the servants to set her chair in the middle of the 
table, where I shall not be able to speak to her, or even see her. Indeed I 
dare not look at her: for I must be merry. Merry! My arm it worries me, 
my head it aches, my heart is sick to death. Man! man! show me some 
little grace, and do not torture me more than flesh and blood can bear.” 

“You are mad, young sir,” said the Squire, sternly, “and want locking 
up on bread and water for a month.” 

“I am almost mad,” said Griffith, humbly. “ But if you would only let 
me alone, and not tear my heart out of my body, I could hide my agony from 
the whole pack of ye, and go through my part like a man. I wish I was 
lying where I laid my only friend this afternoon.” 

“Oh! I don’t want to speak to you,” said Peyton, angrily; “and, by the 
same token, don’t you speak to my daughter any more.” 

“Well, sir, if she speaks to meI shall be sure to speak to her, without 
asking your leave or any man’s. But I will not force myself upon the lady 
of Bolton Hall; don’t you think it. Only for God’s sake let me alone. I 
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want to be by myself.” And, with this, he hurried away, unable to bear it 
any more. 

Peyton gave a hostile and contemptuous snort, and also turned on his heel, 
and went off in the opposite direction. 

The effect of this dialogue on the listener was not to melt, but exasperate 
her. Perhaps she had just cried away her stock of tenderness. At any 
rate, she rose from her ambush a very basilisk ; her eyes, usually so languid, 
flashed fire, and her forehead was red with indignation. She bit her lip, and 
clenched her hands, and her little foot beat the ground swiftly. 

She was still in this state when a timid tap came to the door, and Mrs. 
Hill asked her pardon, but dinner was ready, and the ladies and gentlemen 
all a waiting for her to sit down. 

This reminded Kate she was the mistress of the house. She answered 
civilly she would be down immediately. She then took a last look in the 
glass ; and her own face startled her. 

“No,” she thought ; “they shall none of them know nor guess what I 
feel.” And she stood before the glass and deliberately extracted all emotion 
from her countenance, and by way of preparation screwed on a spiteful 
smile. 

When she had got her face to her mind, she went down stairs. 

The gentlemen awaited her with impatience, the ladies with curiosity, to 
see how she would comport herself in her new situation. She entered, made 
a formal curtsy, and was conducted to her seat by Mr. Gaunt. He placed 
her in the middle of the table. “I play the host for this one day,” said he, 
with some dignity ; and took the bottom of the table himself. 

Mr. Hammersley was to have sat on Kate’s left, but the sly Neville 
persuaded him to change, and so got next to his inamorata: opposite to her 
sat her father, Major Rickards, and others unknown to fame. 

Neville was in high spirits. He had the good taste to try and hide his 
satisfaction at the fatal blow his rival had received, and he entirely avoided 
the topic; but Kate saw at once, by his demure complacency, he was 
delighted at the turn things had taken; and he gained nothing by it: he 
found her a changed girl. Cold monosyllables were all he could extract from 
her. He returned to the charge a hundred times with indomitable gallantry, 
but it was no use. Cold, haughty, sullen ! 

Her other neighbour fared little better ; and in short the lady of the house 
made a vile impression. She was an iceberg: a beautiful kill-joy: a wet 
blanket of charming texture. 

And presently Nature began to co-operate with her: long before sunset it 
grew prodigiously dark ; and the cause was soon revealed by a fall of snow 
in flakes as large as a biscuit. A shiver ran through the people; and old 
Peyton blurted out “I shall not go home to-night.” Then he bawled 
across the table to his daughter: “ You are at home. We will stay and take 
possession.” 

“Oh, Papa!” said Kate, reddening with disgust. 

* But if dulness reigned around the lady of the house, it was not so every- 
where: loud bursts of merriment were heard at the bottom of the table. 
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Kate glanced that way in some surprise, and found it was Griffith making 
the company merry ; Griffith of all people. 

The laughter broke out at short intervals, and by-and-by became uproarious 
and constant. At last she looked at Neville inquiringly. 

“Our worthy host is setting us an example of conviviality,” said he. “ He 
is getting drunk.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Kate. “Has he no friend to tell him not to 
make a fool of himself?” 

“ You take a great interest in him,” said Neville, bitterly. 

“Of course Ido. Pray do you desert your friends when ill luck falls 
on them ?” 

“ Nay, Mistress Kate, I hope not.” 

“You only triumph over the misfortunes of your enemies, eh?” said the 
stinging beauty. 

“Not even that. And, as for Mr. Gaunt, I am not his enemy.” 

“Oh no, of course not. You are his best friend. Witness his arm at this 
moment.” 

“Tam his rival; but not his enemy: I'll give you a proof.” Then he’ 
lowered his voice, and said in her ear: “You are grieved at his losing 
Bolton ; and, as you are very generous, and noble-minded, you are all the 
more grieved because his loss is your gain.” (Kate blushed at this shrewd 
hit.) Neville went on: “You don’t like him well enough to marry him ; 
and, since you cannot make him happy, it hurts your good heart to make 
him poor.” 

“Tt is you for reading a lady’s heart,” said Kate, ironically. 

George proceeded steadily. “I'll show you an easy way out of this 
dilemma.” 

“Thank you,” said Kate, rather insolently. 

“Give Mr. Gaunt Bolton and Earnshaw, and give me——your hand.” 

Kate turned and looked at him with surprise : she saw by his eye it was no 
jest. For all that, she affected to take it as one. “That would be long and 
short division,” said she ; but her voice faltered in saying it. 

“So it would,” replied George, coolly ; “ for Bolton and Earnshaw both 
are not worth one finger of that hand I ask of you. But the value of things 
lies in the mind that weighs ’em. Mr. Gaunt, you see, values Bolton and 
Hernshaw very highly; why, he is in despair at losing them. Look at 
him; he is getting rid of his reason before your very eyes, to drown his 
disappointment.” 

“ Ah! oh, that is it, is it?” And, strange to say, she looked rather re- 
lieved. 

“ That is it, believe me: it is a way we men have. But, as I was saying, 
I don’t care one straw for Bolton and Hernshaw. It is you 1 love; not your 
land nor your house, but your sweet. self: so give me that, and let the 
lawyers make over this famous house and lands to Mr. Gaunt. His antagonist 
I have been in the field, and his rival I am and must be, but not his enemy, 
you see, and not his ill-wisher.” 

Kate was softened a little. “ This is all mighty romantic,” said she, “ and 
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very like a preux chevalier, as you are; but you know very well he would 
fling land and house in your face if you offered them him on these terms.” 

“ Ay, in my face if I offered them; but not in yours if you.” 

“T am sure he would, all the same.” 

“Try him.” 

“ What is the use?” 

“Try him.” 

Kate showed symptoms of uneasiness. ‘ Well, I will,” said she, stoutly. 
“No, that I will not. You begin by bribing me; and then you would set 
me to bribe him.” 

“Tt is the only way to make two honest men happy.” 

“If I thought that “4 

“You know it. Try him.” 

** And suppose he says nay ?” 

“Then we shall be no worse than we are.” 

“‘ And suppose he says ay ?” 

“Then he will wed Bolton Hall and Hernshaw; and the pearl of England 
will wed me.” 

“T have a great mind to take you at your word,” said Kate; “ but no; it 
is really too indelicate.” 

George Neville fixed hiseyes on her. “ Are you not deceiving yourself?” 
said he. “Do you not like Mr. Gaunt better than you think? I begin to 
fear you dare not put him to this test: you fear his love would not stand 
it?” 

Kate coloured high, and tossed her head proudly. “ How shrewd you 
gentlemen are,” she said. “ Much you know of a lady’s heart. Now the truth 
is I don’t know what might not happen were I to do what you bid me. Nay, 
I’m wiser than you would have me, and I'll pity Mr. Gaunt at a safe distance, 
if you please, sir.” 

Neville bowed gravely : he felt sure this was a plausible evasion ; and that 
she really was afraid to apply his test to his rival’s love. 

So now for the first time he became silent and reserved by her side. The 
change was noticed by Father Francis, and he fixed a grave remonstrating 
glance on Kate. She received it, understood it, affected not to notice it, and 
acted upon it. 

Drive a donkey too hard ; it kicks. 

Drive a man too hard; it hits. 

Drive a woman too hard ; it cajoles. 

Now amongst them they had driven Kate Peyton too hard; so she secretly 
formed a bold resolution: and, this done, her whole manner changed for the 
better. She turned to Neville, and flattered and fascinated him. ‘The most 
feline of her sex could scarcely equal her calinerie on this occasion. But she 
did not confine her fascination to him. She broke out, pro bono publico, like 
the sun in April, with quips and cranks and dimpled smiles, and made every- 
body near her quite forget her late hauteur and coldness, and bask in this 
sunny, sweet hostess. When the charm was at its height, the Siren cast a 
seeming merry glance at Griffith, and said to a lady opposite, “‘ Methinks some 
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of the gentlemen will be glad to be rid of us,” and so carried the ladies off 
to the drawing-room. 

There, her first act was to dismiss her smiles without ceremony, and her 
second was to sit down and write four lines to the gentleman at the head of 
the dining-table. 

And he was as drunk as a fiddler. 


CHAPTER X, 


Grirritu’s friends laughed heartily with him while he was getting drunk, 
and, when he had got drunk, they laughed still louder, only at him. 

They “knocked him down” for a song; and he sang a rather Anacreontic 
one very melodiously, and so loud that certain of the servants, listening 
outside, derived great delectation from it ; and Neville applauded ironically. 

Soon after, they “knocked him down” for a story; and, as it requires 
more brains to tell a story than to sing a song, the poor butt made an ass 
of himself: he maundered and wandered, and stopped, and went on, and 
lost one thread and took up another, and got into a perfect maze. And, 
while he was thus entangled, a servant came in and brought him a note, and 
put it in his hand. The unhappy narrator received it with a sapient nod, but 
was too polite or else too stupid to open it; so closed his fingers on it and 
went maundering on till his story trickled into the sand of the desert, and 
somehow ceased; for it could not be said to end, being a thing without 
head or tail. 

He sat down amidst derisive cheers. About five minutes afterwards, i 
some intermittent flash of reason, he found he had got hold of something. 
He opened his hand, and lo, a note! On this he chuckled unreasonably, and 
distributed sage, cunning, winks around, as if he by special ingenuity had 
caught a nightingale, or the like; then with sudden hauteur and gravity 
proceeded to examine his prize. 

But he knew the handwriting at once, and it gave him a galvanic shock 
that half sobered him for the moment. 

He opened the note and spelled it with great difficulty ; it was beautifully 
written in long, clear letters ; but then those letters kept dancing so. 


“TI much desire to speak to you before ’tis too late; but can think of no 
way save one; I lie in the turreted room: come under my window at nine 
of the clock ; and prithee come sober, if you respect yourself, or 

“ Kate.” 

Griffith put the note in his pocket, and tried to think. But he could not 
think to much purpose. Then this made him suspect he was drunk. Then 
he tried to be sober; but he found he could not. He sat in a sort of stupid 
agony, with Love and Drink battling for his brain. It was piteous to see 
the poor fool’s struggles to regain the reason he had so madly parted with. 
He could not do it; and, when he found that, he took up a finger-glass and 
gravely poured the contents upon his head. 
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At this there was a burst of laughter. 

This irritated Mr. Gaunt, and, with that rapid change of sentiments which 
marks the sober savage and the drunken European, he offered to fight a 
gentleman he had been hitherto holding up to the company as his best friend. 
But his best friend (a very distant acquaintance) was by this time as tipsy 
as himself, and offered a piteous disclaimer, mingled with tears; and these 
maudlin drops so affected Griffith that he flung his one available arm round 
his best friend’s head, and wept in turn; and down went both their lacrymose, 
empty noddles on the table. Grriffith’s remained there; but his best friend 
extricated himself, and, shaking his skull, said, dolefully, ‘“‘ He is very drunk.” 
This notable discovery, coming from such a quarter, caused considerable 
merriment. 

“Let him alone,” said an old toper; and Griffith remained a good hour 
with his head on the table. Meantime the other gentlemen soon put it out of 
their power to ridicule him on the score of intoxication. 

Griffith, keeping quiet, got a little better, and suddenly started up with a 
notion he was to go to Kate this very moment. He muttered an excuse, 
and staggered to a glass door that led to the lawn; he opened this door, and 
rushed out into the open air. He thought it would set him all right; but, 
instead of that, it made him so much worse that presently his legs came to 
a misunderstanding, and he measured his length on the ground, and could not 
get up again, but kept slipping down. 

Upon this he groaned and lay quiet. 

Now there was a foot of snow on the ground, and it melted about Griffith’s 
hot temples and flushed face, and mightily refreshed and revived him. 

He sat up and kissed Kate’s letter, and Love began to get the upper hand 
of Liquor a little. 

Finally he got up and half strutted, half staggered to the turret, and stood 
under Kate’s window. 

The turret was covered with luxuriant ivy, and that ivy with snow. So 
the glass of the window was set in a massive frame of winter; but a bright 
fire burned inside the room, and this set the panes all aflame. It was cheery 
and glorious to see the window glow like a sheet of transparent fire in its deep 
frame of snow; but Griffith could not appreciate all that. He stood there 
a sorrowful man. The wine he had taken to drown his despair had lost its 
stimulating effect, and had given him a heavy head, but left him his sick heart. 

He stood and puzzled his drowsy faculties why Kate had sent for him. 
Was it to bid him good-bye for ever; or to lessen his misery by telling him 
she would not marry another? He soon gave up cudgelling his enfeebled 
brains; Kate was a superior being to him, and often said things, and did 
things, that surprised him. She had sent for him, and that was enough; ‘he 
should see her, and speak to her once more, at all events. He stood, 
alternately nodding and looking up at her glowing room, and longing for its 
owner to appear. But, as Bacchus had inspired him to mistake eight o’clock 
for nine, and as she was not a votary of Bacchus, she did not appear ; and he 
stood there till he began to shiver. 

The shadow of a female passed along the wall; and Griffith gave a great 
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start. Then he heard the fire poked. Soon after he saw the shadow again ; 
but it had a large servant’s cap on; so his heart had beaten high for Mary or 
Susan. He hung his head disappointed ; and, holding on by the ivy, fell a 
nodding again. 

By-and-by one of the little casements was opened softly. He looked up, 
and there was the right face peering out. 

Oh, what a picture she was in the moonlight and the firelight! They both 
fought for that fair head, and each got a share of it: the full moon’s silvery 
beams shone on her rose-like cheeks and lilyfied them a shade, and lit her 
great grey eyes and made them gleam astoundingly; but the ruby firelight 
rushed at her from behind, and flowed over her golden hair, and reddened 
and glorified it till it seemed more than mortal. And all this ina very picture- 
frame of snow. 

Imagine, then, how sweet and glorious she glowed on him who loved her, 
and who looked at her perhaps for the last time. 

The sight did wonders to clear his head ; he stood open-mouthed, with his 
heart beating. She looked him all over a moment. “Ah!” said she. Then 
quietly, “I am so glad you are come.” Then, kindly and regretfully, “ How 
pale you look! you are unhappy.” 

This greeting, so gentle and kind, overpowered Griffith. His heart was 
too full to speak. 

Kate waited a moment; and then, as he did not reply to her, she began to 
plead to him. “I hope you are not angry with me,” she said. “J did not 
want him to leave me your estates. I would not rob you of them for the 
world, if I had my way.” 

“ Angry with you!” said Griffith. “I’m not such a villain. Mr. Charlton 
did the right thing, and———” He could say no more. 

“T do not think so,” said Kate. “ But don’t you fret: all shall be settled 
to your satisfaction. I cannot quite love you, but I have a sincere affection 
for you; and so I ought. Cheer up, dear Griffith; don’t you be down- 
hearted about what has happened to-day.” 

Griffith smiled. “I don’t feel unhappy,” he said; “I did feel as if my 
heart was broken. But then you seemed parted from me. Now we are 
together I feel as happy as ever. Mistress, don’t you ever shut that window 
and leave me in the dark again. Let me stand and look at your sweet face 
all night, and I shall be the happiest man in Cumberland.” 

“ Ay,” said Kate, blushing at his ardour; “ happy for a single night; but 
when I go away you will be in the dumps again, and perhaps get tipsy ; as 
if that could mend matters... Nay, I must set your happiness on stronger 
legs.than that. Do you know I have got permission to undo this cruel will, 
and let you have Bolton Hall and Hernshaw again ?” 

Griffith looked pleased, but rather puzzled. 

Kate went on, but not so glibly now. “ However,” said she, a little ner- 
vously, “there is one condition to it, that will cost us both some pain. If 
you consent to accept these two estates from me, who don’t value them one 
straw, why then——” 


She hesitated. 
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“ Well, what?” he gasped. 

“Why, then, my poor Griffith, we shall be bound in honour,—you and I, 
—not to meet for some months: perhaps for a whole year: in one word—do 
not hate me—not till you can bear to see me—another—man’s—wife.” 

The murder being out, she hid her face in her hands directly, and in that 
attitude awaited his reply. 

Griffith stood petrified a moment; and I don’t think his intellects were 
even yet quite clear enough to take it all in at once. But at last he did com- 
prehend it, and, when he did, he just uttered a loud cry of agony, and then 
turned his back on her without a word. 


|’ Man does not speak by words alone. A mute glance of reproach has ere 
now pierced the heart a tirade would have left untouched; and even an 
inarticulate cry may utter volumes. 

Such an eloquent cry was that, with which Griffith Gaunt turned his back 
upon the angelical face he adored, and the soft persuasive tongue. There was 
agony, there was shame, there was wrath, all in that one ejaculation. 

It frightened Kate. She called him back. “Don’t leave me so,” she 
said. “I know I have affronted you; but I meant all for the best. Do not 
let us part in anger.” 

At this Griffith returned in violent agitation. “It is your fault for making 
me speak,” he cried. “I was going away without a word, as a man should, 
that is insulted by a woman. You heartless girl! What! you bid me sell 
you to that man for two dirty farms! Oh, well you know Bolton and 
Hernshaw were but the steps by which I hoped to climb to you: and now 
you tell me to part with you, and take those miserable acres instead of my 
darling. Ah! Mistress, you have never loved: or you would hate yourself 
and despise yourself for what you have done. Love! if you had known 
what that word means, you couldn’t look in my face and stab me to the 
heart like this. God forgive you! And sure I hope he will ; for, after all, 
it is not your fault that you were born without a heart. Wuy, Kare, you 
ARE CRYING.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Cryine!” said Kate. “I could cry my eyes out to think what I have 
done; but it is not my fault: they egged me on. I knew you would fling 
those two miserable things in my face if I did, and I said so; but they would 
be wiser than me, and insist on my putting you to the proof.” 

“They? Who is they?” 

“No matter. Whoever it was they will gain nothing by it, and you will 
lose nothing. Ah, Griffith, I am so ashamed of myself—and so proud 
of you.” 

“They?” repeated Griffith, suspiciously. ‘ Who is this they ?” 

“What does that matter, so long as it was not Me? Are you going to be 
jealous again? Let us talk of you and me, and never mind who themis. You 
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have rejected my proposal with just scorn; so now let me hear yours; for 
we must agree on something this very night. Tell me, now, what can I 
say or do to make you happy ?” 

Griffith was sore puzzled. “ Alas! sweet Kate,” said he, “I don’t know 
what you can do for me now, except stay single for my sake.” 

“T should like nothing better,” replied Kate, warmly ; “ but unfortunately 
they won’t let me do that. Father Francis will be at me to-morrow, and 
insist on my marrying Mr. Neville.” 

“ But you will refuse.” 

“T would, if I could but find a good excuse.” 

“ Excuse? why say you don’t love him.” 

“Oh, they won’t allow that for a reason.” 

“Then I am undone,” sighed Griffith. 

“No, no, you are not; if I could be brought to pretend I love somebody 
else. And really, if I don’t quite love you, I like you too well to let you be 
unhappy. Besides, I cannot bear to rob you of these unlucky farms: I think 
there is nothing I would not do rather than that. I think—I would rather— 
do—something very silly indeed. But I suppose you don’t want me to do 
that now? Why don’t you answer me? Why don’t you say something? 
Are you drunk, sir, as they pretend? or are you asleep? Oh, I can’t speak 
any plainer: this is intolerable. Mr. Gaunt, I’m going to shut the window.” 

Griffith got alarmed, and it sharpened his wits. ‘“ Kate, Kate!” he cried, 
“what do you mean? am I in a dream? would you marry poor me after 
all 2” 

“ How on earth can I tell, till I am asked?” inquired Kate, with an air of 
childlike innocence, and inspecting the stars attentively. 

“ Kate, will you marry me?” said Griffith, all in a flutter. 

“OF course I will—if you will let me,” replied Kate, coolly, but rather 
tenderly, too. 

Griffith burst into raptures; Kate listened to them with a complacent 
smile; then delivered herself after this fashion :—‘“ You have very little to 
thank me for, dear Griffith. I don’t exactly, downright love you; but I 
could not rob you of those unlucky farms, and you refuse to take them back 
any way but this; so what can I do? And then, for all I don’t love you, I 
find I am always unhappy if you are unhappy, and happy when you are 
happy ; so it comes pretty much to the same thing. I declare I am sick of 
giving you pain, and a little sick of crying in consequence. There, I have cried 
more in the last fortnight than in all my life before, and you know nothing 
spoils one’s beauty like crying: and then you are so good, and kind, and true, 
and brave ; and everybody is so unjust, and so unkind to you; papaandall. You 
were quite in the right about the duel, dear; he is an impudent puppy; and I 
threw dust in your eyes, and made youown you were inthe wrong; and it was 
a great shame of me; but it was because I liked you best. I could take 
liberties with you, dear. And you are wounded for me; and now I have 
disinherited you; oh, I can’t bear it; and I won't. My heart yearns for 
you; bleeds for you. I would rather die than you should be unhappy; I 
would rather follow you in rags round the world than marry a prince and 
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make you wretched. Yes, dear, I am yours. Make me your wife; and 
then some day I daresay I shall love you as I ought.” 

She had never showed her heart to him like this before ; and now it over- 
powered him. So, being also a little under vinous influence, he stammered 
out something, and then fairly blubbered for joy. ‘Then what does Kate do, 
but cry for company. 

Presently, to her surprise, he was half way up the turret, coming to her. 

“Oh, take care! take care!” she cried. ‘“ You'll break your neck.” 

“ Nay,” cried he, “I must come at you, if I die for it.” 

The turret was ornamented from top to bottom with short ledges consisting 
of half bricks. This ledge, shallow as it was, gave a slight foothold, 
insufficient in itself, but he grasped the strong branches of the ivy with a 
powerful hand ; and so between the two contrived to get up and hang himself 
out close to her. 

“Sweet mistress,” said he, “ put out your hand to me; for I can’t take it 
against your will this time; I have got but one arm.” 

But this she declined. “No, no,” said she ; “ you do nothing but torment 
and terrify me,—there.” And so, gave it him; and he mumbled it. 

This last feat won her quite. She thought no other man could have got to 
her there, with two arms, and Griffith had done it with one. She said to 
herself, “ How he loves me! more than his own neck.” And then she 
thought, “TI shall be wife to a strong man; that is one comfort.” 

In this softened mood she asked him demurely, would he take a friend’s 
advice. 

“If that friend is you, ay.” 

“ Then,” said she, “I'll do a downright brazen thing, now my hand is in. 
I declare I'll tell you how to secure me. You make me plight my troth with 
you this minute, and exchange rings with you, whether I like or not ; engage 
my honour in this foolish business, and, if you do that, I really do think you 
will have me in spite of them all. But there—la!—am I worth all this 
trouble ?” 

Griffith did not share this chilling doubt. He poured forth his gratitude, 
and then told her he had got his mother’s ring in his pocket; “ I meant to 
ask you to wear it,” said he. 

“ And why didn’t you?” 

“ Because you became an heiress all of a sudden.” 

“ Well, what signifies which of us has the dross, so that there is enough 
for both ?” : 

_ “ That is true,” said Griffith, approving his own sentiment, but not recog- 
nizing his own words. “ Here’s my mother’s ring, on my little finger, sweet 
mistress. But I must ask you to draw it off, for I have but one hand.” 

Kate made a wry face. “Well, that is my fault,” said she, “or I would 
not take it from you so.” 

She drew off his ring, and put it on her finger. Then she gave him her 
largest ring, and had to put it on his little finger for him. 

“ You are making a very forward girl of me,” said she, pouting exquisitely. 

He kissed her hand while she was doing it. 
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“Don’t you be so silly,” said she; “and, you horrid creature, how you 
smell of wine! The bullet, please.” 

“ The bullet !” exclaimed Griffith. “ What bullet ?” 

“ The bullet. The one you were wounded with for my sake. I am told 
you put it in your pocket ; and I see something bulge in your waistcoat ; that 
bullet belongs to me now.” 

“T think you are a witch,” said he. “I do carry it about next my heart. 
Take it out of my waistcoat, if you will be so good.” 

She blushed, and declined, and with the refusal on her very lips, fished it 
out with her taper fingers. She eyed it with a sort of tender horror. The 
sight of it made her feel faint a moment. She told him so: and that she 
would keep it to her dying day. Presently her delicate finger found some- 
thing was written on it; she did not ask him what it was, but withdrew, and 
examined it by her candle. Griffith had engraved it with these words: 


“I LOVE KATE.” 


He looked through the window, and saw her examine it by the candle. 
As she read the inscription, her face, glorified by the light, assumed a celestial 
tenderness he had never seen it wear before. 

She came back and leaned eloquently out as if she would fly to him. 

“ Ah, Griffith! Griffith!” she murmured; and, somehow or other, their 
lips met in spite of all the difficulties, and grew together in a long and tender 
embrace. 

It was the first time she had ever given him more than her hand to kiss: 
and the rapture repaid him for all. : 

But, as soon as she had made this great advance, virginal instinct suggested 
a proportionate retreat. 

“You must go to bed,” she said, austerely ; “ you will catch your death of 
cold out here.” 

He remonstrated: she insisted. He held out: she smiled sweetly in his 
face, and shut the window in it pretty sharply, and disappeared. He went 
disconsolately down his ivy ladder. As soon as he was at the bottom, she 
opened the window again, and asked him, demurely, if he would do something 
to oblige her. 

He replied like a lover; he was ready to be cut in pieces, drawn asunder 
with wild horses, and so on. 

“Oh, I know you would do anything stupid for me,” said she; * but will 
you do something clever for a poor girl that is in a fright at what she is going 
to do for you 2” 

“ Give your orders, mistress,” said Griffith ; “ and don’t talk of me obliging 
you. I feel quite ashamed to hear you talk so: to-night especially.” 

“ Well, then,” said Kate, “first and foremost, I want you to throw yourself 
on Father Francis’s neck.” 

“T’ll throw myself on Father Francis’s neck,” said Griffith, stoutly. “Is 
that all?” 

“No; nor half. Once upon his neck you must say something. Then I 
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had better settle the very words, or perhaps you will make a mess of it. Say 
after me now: Oh, Father Francis, ’tis to you I owe her.” 

“Oh, Father Francis, ’tis to you I owe her.” 

“ You and I are friends for life.” 

“ You and I are friends for life.” 

“ And mind, there is always a bed in our home for you, and a plate at our 
table, and a right welcome, come when you will.” 

Griffith repeated this line correctly ; but, when requested to say the whole, 
broke down. Kate had to repeat the oration a dozen times; and he said it 
after her, like a Sunday school scholar, till he had it pat. 

The task achieved, he inquired of her what Father Francis was to say 
in reply. 

At this question Kate showed considerable alarm. 

“Gracious Heavens!” she cried; “ you must not stop talking to him; he 
will turn you inside out, and I shall be undone. Nay, you must gabble these 
words out, and then run away as hard as you can gallop.” 

“ But is it true?” asked Griffith: “is he so much my friend?” 

“Hum!” said Kate; “it is quite true; and he is not at all your friend. 
There, don’t you puzzle yourself, and pester me; but do as you are bid, or 
we are both undorie.” 

Quelled by a menace so mysterious, Griffith promised blind obedience ; and 
Kate thanked him and bade him good-night ; and ordered him peremptorily 
to bed. 

He went. 

She beckoned him back. 

He came. 

She leaned out, and inquired, in a soft delicious whisper, as follows: “ Are 
you happy, dearest ?” 

“ Ay, Kate, the happiest of the happy.” 

“Then so am I,” she murmured. 

And now she slowly closed the window, and gradually retired from the 
eyes of her enraptured lover. 


CHAPTER XII. 


But, while Griffith was thus sweetly employed, his neglected guests were dis- 
persing, not without satirical comments on their truant host. Two or three, 
however, remained, and slept in the house, upon special invitation. And that 
invitation came from Squire Peyton. He chose to conclude that Griffith, dis- 
appointed by the will, had vacated the premises in disgust, and had left him 
in charge of them: accordingly he assumed the master with alacrity, and 
ordered beds for Neville, and Father Francis, and Major Rickards, and another. 
The weather was inclement, and the roads heavy ; so the gentlemen thus dis- 
tinguished accepted Mr. Peyton’s offer cordially. 

There were a great many things sung and said at the festive board in the 
course of the evening; but very few of them would amuse or interest the 
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reader, as they did the hearers. One thing, however, must not be passed by, 
as it had its consequences: Major Rickards drank bumpers apiece to the 
King, the Prince, Church and State, the Army, the Navy, and Kate Peyton. 
By the time he got to her, two-thirds of his discretion had oozed away in 
loyalty, esprit du corps, and port wine; so he sang the young lady’s praises 
in vinous terms, and of course immortalized the very exploit she most desired 
to consign to oblivion: Arma viraginemque canebat. He sang the duel: and 
in a style which I could not, consistently with the interests of literature, 
reproduce on a large scale. Hasten we to the concluding versicles of his 
song. 

“So then, sir, we placed our men for the third time, and you may take my 
word for it, one or both of these heroes would have bit the dust at that 
discharge ; but, by Jove, sir, just as they were going to pull trigger, in galloped 
your adorable daughter, and swooned off her foaming horse in the middle of 
us. Disarmed us, sir, in a moment, melted our valour, bewitched our senses ; 
and the great God of War had to retreat before little Cupid, and the charms of 
beauty in distress.” 

“ Little idiot !” observed the tender parent; and was much distempered. 

He said no more about it to Major Rickards; but, when they all retired 
for the night, he undertook to show Father Francis his room, and sat in it with 
him a good half-hour talking about Kate. 

“ Here’s a pretty scandal!” said he: “I must marry the silly girl out of 
hand, before this gets wind; and you must help me.” 

In a word, the result of the conference was, that Kate should be publicly 
engaged to Neville to-morrow, and married to him as soon as her month’s 
mourning should be over. 

The conduct of the affair was confided to Father Francis, as having 
unbounded influence with her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Next morning Mr. Peyton was up betimes in his character of Host, and 
ordered the servants about, and was in high spirits; only they gave place to 
amazement when Griffith Gaunt came down, and played the Host; and was 
in high spirits. 

Neville too watched his rival, and was puzzled at his radiancy. 

So breakfast passed in general mystification. Kate, who could have thrown 
a light, did not come down to breakfast. She was on her defence. 

She made her first appearance out of doors. 

Very early in the morning, Mr. Peyton, in his quality of master, had 
ordered the gardener to cut and sweep the snow off the gravel walk that went 
round the lawn. And on this path Miss Peyton was seen walking briskly to 
and fro in the frosty, but sunny air. 

Griffith saw her first, and ran out to bid her good-morning. 

Her reception of him was a farce: she made him a stately curtsy for the 
benefit of the three faces glued against the panes; but her words were 
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incongruous. ‘“ You wretch,” said she, “don’t come here: hide about, dearest, 
till you see me with Father Francis. I'll raise my hand so, when you are to 
cuddle him; and fib. There, make me a low bow, and retire.” 

He obeyed, and the whole thing looked mighty formal and ceremonious 
from the breakfast-room. 

“With your good leave, gentlemen,” said Father Francis, drily, “ I will be 
the next to pay my respects to her.” With this he opened the window and 
stepped out. 

Kate saw him, and felt very nervous: she met him with apparent delight. 

He bestowed his morning benediction on her, and then they walked 
silently side by side on the gravel ; and from the dining-room window it looked 
like anything but what it was—a fencing match. 

Father Francis was the first to break silence. He congratulated her on her 
good fortune, and on the advantage it might prove to the true Church. 

Kate waited quietly till he had quite done, and then said, “ What, I may 
zo into a convent ow, that I can bribe the door open ?” 

The scratch was feline, feminine, sudden, and sharp. But alas, Father Francis 
only smiled at it: though not what we call spiritually-minded, he was a man 
of a Christian temper. ‘“ Not with my good will, my daughter,” said he; “I 
am of the same mind still, and more than ever. You must marry forthwith, 
and rear children in the true faith.” 

“ What a hurry you are in.” 

“ Your own conduct has made it necessary.” 

“Why, what have I done now?” 

“ No harm; it was a good and humane action, to prevent bloodshed ; but 
the world is not always worthy of good actions. People are beginning to 
make free with your name, for your interfering in the duel.” 

Kate fired up. ‘“ Why can’t people mind their own business?” 

“T do not exactly know,” said the priest, coolly; “nor is it worth 
inquiring: we must take human nature .as it is, and do for the best. You 
must marry him, and stop their tongues.” 

Kate pretended to reflect. “TI believe you are right,” said she, at last ; 
“and indeed I must do as you would have me; for, to tell the truth—in an 
unguarded moment—I pitied him so—that I half promised I would.” 

“Indeed !” said Father Francis. “This is the first I have heard of it.” 

Kate replied that was no wonder; for it was only last night she had so 
committed herself. 

“Last night!” said Father Francis; “how can thatbe? He was never out 
of my sight till we went to bed.” 

“Oh, there I beg to differ,” said the lady. ‘ While you were all tippling 
in the dining-room, he was better employed ; making love by moonlight. And, 
oh what a terrible thing opportunity is; and the moon another. There! 
what with the moonlight—and my pitying him so—and all he has suffered for 
me—and my being rich now, and having something tc give him—we two are 
engaged. See, else: this was his mother’s ring ; and he has mine.” 

“ Mr. Neville?” 
“Mr. Neville? No. My old servant, to be sure. What, do you think 1 
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would go and marry for wealth, when I have enough and to spare of my own? 
Oh what an opinion you must have of me.” 

Father Francis was staggered by this adroit thrust. However, after a 
considerable silence, he recovered himself, and inquired, gravely, why she had 
given him no hint of all this the other night, when he had diverted her from 
a convent and advised her to marry Neville. 

“That you never did, I’ll be sworn,” said Kate. 

Father Francis reflected. ‘“ Not in so many words, perhaps; but I said 
enough to show you.” 

“Oh!” said Kate, “such a matter was too serious for hints and inuendos: 
if you wanted me to jilt my old servant and wed an acquaintance of yester- 
day, why not say so plainly? I dare say I should have obeyed you, and 
been unhappy for life; but now my honour is solemnly engaged; my faith 
is plighted ; and were even you to urge me to break faith, and behave dis- 
honourably, I should resist. I would liever take poison, and die.” 

Father Francis looked at her steadily, and she coloured to the brow. 

“You are a very apt young lady,” said he; “you have outwitted your 
director. ‘That may be my fault as much as yours; so I advise you to pro- 
vide yourself with another director, whom you will be unable, or unwilling, 
to outwit.” 

Kate’s high spirit fell before this: she turned her eyes, full of tears, on 
him. 

“Oh, do not desert me, now that I shall need you more than ever, to guide 
me in my new duties. Forgive me; I did not know my own heart—quite. 
Pll go into a convent now, if I must; but I can’t marry any man but poor 
Griffith. Ah, father, he is more generous than any of us. Would you 
believe it? when he thought Bolton and Hernshaw were coming to him, he 
said if I married him I should have the money to build a convent with. He 
knows how fond I am of a convent.” 

“ He was jesting : his religion would not allow it.” 

“ His religion !” cried Kate. Then, lifting her eyes to Heaven, and looking 

just like an angel, “ Love is Ais religion!” said she, warmly. 

“Then his religion is Heathenism,” said the priest, grimly. 

“Nay, there is too fhuch charity in it for that,” retorted Kate, keenly. 

Then she looked down like a cunning, guilty thing, and murmured, “ One 
of the things I esteem him for is he always speaks well of you. 'To be sure 

just now the poor soul thinks you are his best friend with me. But that is 
my fault: I as good as told him so: and it is true, after a fashion; for you 
kept me out of the convent that was his only real rival. Why, here he 
comes. Oh, father, now don’t you go and tell him you side with Mr. 
Neville.” 

At this crisis Griffith, who, to tell the truth, had received a signal from 
Kate, rushed at Father Francis and fell upon his neck, and said with great 
rapidity, “ Oh, Father Francis, ’tis to you I owe her—you and I are friends 
for life. So long as we have a house there is a bed in it for you, and whilst 
we have a table to sit down to, there’s a plate at it for you, and a welcome 
come when you will.” 
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Having gabbled these words he winked at Kate, and fled swiftly. 

Father Francis was taken aback a little by this sudden burst of affection. © 
First he stared—then he knitted his brows—then he pondered. 

Kate stole a look at him, and her eyes sought the ground. 

“That is the gentleman you arranged matters with last night?” said he, 
drily. 

“ Yes,” replied Kate, faintly. 

“Was this scene part of the business?” 

“ Oh, father !” 

“ Why I ask, he did it so unnatural. Mr. Gaunt is a worthy, hospitable 
gentleman ; he and I are very good friends; and really I never doubted that 
I should be welcome in his house until this moment.” 

“ And can you doubt it now?” 

“ Almost: his manner just now was so hollow, so forced: not a word of 

all that came from his heart, you know.” 
| “Then his heart is changed very lately.” 
The priest shook his head. “ Anything more like a puppet, and a parrot 
to boot, I never saw. “Iwas done so timely too. He ran in upon our dis- 
course. Let me see your hand, mistress) Why, where is the string with 
which you pulled yonder machine in so pat upon the word ?” 

“Spare me!” muttered Kate, faintly. 

“Then do you drop deceit and the silly cunning of your sex, and speak 
to me from your heart, or not at all.” (Diapason.) 

At this Kate began to whimper. “Father,” she said, “show me some 
mercy.” Then, suddenly clasping her hands: “ Have pity on HIM, AND 
ON ME.” 

This time Nature herself seemed to speak, and the eloquent cry went 
clean through the priest’s heart. “ Ah!” said he; and his own voice trembled. 
a little: “now you are as strong as your cunning was weak. Come; I see 
how it is with you; and I am human, and have been young, and a lover into 
the ‘bargain, before I was a priest. There, dry thy eyes, child, and go to 
thy room: he thou couldst not trust shall bear the brunt for thee; this 
once.” 

P| Then Kate bowed her fair head and kissed the Horrid paw of him that 
had administered so severe but salutary a pat. She hurried away upstairs, 
right joyful at the unexpected turn things had taken. 

Father Francis, thus converted to her side, lost no time: he walked into 
the dining-room and told Neville he had bad news for him. “Summon all 
your courage, my young friend,” said-he, with feeling; “and remember that 
this world is full of disappointments.” 

Neville said nothing ; but rose and stood rather pale, waiting like a man 
for the blow. Its nature he more than half guessed: he had been at the 
window. 





It fell, 
“ She is engaged to Gaunt, since last night: and she loves him.” 
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“The double-faced jade!” cried Peyton, with an oath. “The heartless 
coquette!” groaned Neville. 

Father Francis made excuses for her :—‘ Nay, nay, she is not the first 
of her sex that did not know her own mind all at once. Besides, we men 
are blind in matters of love: perhaps a woman would have read her from 
the first. After all she was not bound to give us the eyes to read a female 
heart.” 

He next reminded Neville that Gaunt had been her servant for years, 
“You knew that,” said he, “ yet you came between them at your peril. 
Put yourself in his place: say you had succeeded: would not his wrong be 
greater than yours is now? Come, be brave; be generous; he is wounded, 
he is disinherited ; only his love is left him: ’tis the poor man’s lamb; and 
would you take it ?” 

“Oh, I have not a word to say against the man,” said George, with a 
mighty effort. 

“And what use is your quarrelling with the woman?” suggested the 
practical priest. 

“None whatever,” said George, sullenly. After a moment's silence he 
rang the bell feverishly. “Order my horse round directly,” said he: then he 
sat down, and buried his face in his hands, and did not, and could not, listen 
to the voice of consolation. 

Now the house was full of spies in petticoats, amateur spies, that ran and 
told the mistress everything of their own accord, to curry favour. 

And this no doubt was the cause that, just as the groom walked the piebald 
out of the stable towards the hall door, a maid came to Father Francis with 
a little note: he opened it, and found these words written faintly, in a fine 
Italian hand :— 





“T scarce knew my own heart till I saw him wounded and poor, and myself 
rich at his expense. Entreat Mr. Neville to forgive me.” 


He handed the note to Neville without a word. 

Neville ‘read it, and his lip trembled; but he said nothing, and pre- 
sently went out into the hall, and put on his hat, for he saw his nag at the 
door. | 

Father Francis followed him, and said, sorrowfully, “‘ What, not one word 
in reply to so humble a request ?” 

“Well, here’s my reply,” said George, grinding his teeth. “She knows 
French, though she pretends not. 


“ ¢Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte est pour le sot, 
L’honnéte homme trompé s’eloigne et ne dit mot. 


992 


And with this he galloped furiously away. 

He buried himself at Neville’s Cross for several days, and would neither 
see nor speak to a soul. His heart was sick, his pride lacerated. He even 
shed some scalding tears in secret; though, to look at him, that seemed 
impossible, 
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So passed a bitter week: and in the course of it he bethought him of the 
tears he had made a true Italian lady shed; and never pitied her a grain 
till now. 


He was going abroad: on his desk lay a little crumpled paper. It was 
Kate’s entreaty for forgiveness. He had ground it in his hand, and ridden 
away with it. 

Now he was going away, he resolved to answer her. 

He wrote a letter full of bitter reproaches; read it over; and tore it up, 

He wrote a satirical and cutting letter ; read it; and tore it up. 

He wrote her a mawkish letter; read it; and tore it up. 

The priest’s words, scorned at first, had sunk into him a little. 

He walked about the room, and tried to see it all like a bystander. 

He examined her writing closely : the pen had scarcely marked the paper. 
They were the timidest strokes. The writer seemed to kneel to him. He 
summoned all his manhood, his fortitude, his generosity, and, above all, his 
high-breeding ; and produced the following letter; and this one he sent :— 


“Muisrress Kare,—I leave England to-day for your sake; and shall never 
return unless the day shall come when I can look on you but as a friend. 
The love that ends in hate, that is too sorry a thing to come betwixt you 
and me. 

“If you have used me ill, your punishment is this; you have given me the 
right to say to you———I forgive you. 

“ Georce Nevius.” | 

And he went straight to Italy. 


Kate laid his note upon her knee, and sighed deeply; and said, “ Poor 
fellow! How noble of him! What can such men as this see in any woman 
to go and fall in love with her ?” 

Griffith found her with a tear in her eye. He took her out walking, and 
laid all his radiant plans of wedded life before her. She came back flushed, 
and beaming with complacency and beauty. 

Old Peyton was brought to consent to the marriage. Only he attached 
one condition, that Bolton and Hernshaw should be settled on Kate for her 
separate use. 

To this Griffith assented readily ; but Kate refused plump. ‘“ What, give 
him myself, and then grudge him my estates!” said she, with a look of lofty 
and beautiful scorn at her male advisers. 

But Father Francis, having regard to the temporal interests of his Church, 
exerted his strength and pertinacity, and tired her out; so those estates were 
put into trustees’ hands, and tied up tight as wax. 

This done, Griffith Gaunt and Kate Peyton were married, and made the 
finest pair that wedded in the county that year. 
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As the bells burst into a merry peal, and they walked out of church man 
and wife, their path across the churchyard was strewed thick with flowers, 
emblematic no doubt of the path of life that lay before so handsome a 
couple. 

They spent the honeymoon in London, and tasted earthly felicity. 

Yet did not quarrel after it; but subsided into the quiet complacency of 
wedded life. 


5 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gaunt lived happily together—as times went. 

A fine girl and boy were born to them ; and need I say how their hearts. 
expanded and exulted ; and seemed to grow twice as large. 

The little’ boy was taken from them at three years old: and how can I 
convey to any but a parent the anguish of that first bereavement? 

Well, they suffered it together, and that poignant grief was one tie more 
between them. 

For many years they did not furnish any exciting or even interesting 
matter to this narrator. And all the better for them: without these happy 
periods of dullness our lives would be hell, and our hearts eternally bubbling 
and boiling in a huge pot made hot with thorns. 

In the absence of striking incidents, it may be well to notice the progress 
of character, and note the tiny seeds of events to come. 

Neither the intellectual nor the moral character of any person stands stock- 
still: a man improves, or he declines. Mrs. Gaunt had a great taste for 
reading ; Mr. Gaunt had not: what was the consequence? At the end of 
seven years the lady’s understanding had made great strides; the gentleman’s 
had, apparently, retrograded. 

Now we all need a little excitement, and we all seek it, and get it by hook 
or by crook. The girl who satisfies that natural craving with what the canting 
dunces of the day call a “sensational” novel, and the girl who does it by 
waltzing till daybreak, are sisters; only one obtains the result intellectually, 
and the other obtains it like a young animal, and a pain in her empty head 
next day. 

Mrs. Gaunt could enjoy company, but was never dull with a good book. 
Mr. Gaunt was a pleasant companion, but dull out of company. So, rather 
than not have it, he would go to the parlour of the ‘ Red Lion,’ and chat and 
sing with the yeomen and rollicking young squires that resorted thither: and 
this was matter of grief and astonishment to Mrs. Gaunt. 

It was balanced by good qualities she knew how to appreciate. Morals 
were much looser then than now ; and more than one wife of her acquaintance 
had a rival in the village, or even among her own domestics; but Griffith had 
no loose inclinations of that kind, and never gave her a moment’s uneasiness. 
He was constancy and fidelity in person. 

Sobriety had not yet been invented. But Griffith was not so intemperate 
as most squires ; he could always mount the stairs to tea, and generally with- 
out staggering. 
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He was uxorious, and it used to come out after his wine. This Mrs. Gaunt 
permitted at first, but by-and-by says she, expanding her delicate nostrils, 
“You may be as affectionate as you please, dear, and you may smell of 
wine, if you will; but please not to smell of wine and be affectionate at the 
same moment. I value your affection too highly to let you disgust me with 
it.” 

And the model husband yielded to this severe restriction, and, as it never 
occurred to him to give up his wine, he forbore to be affectionate in his 
cups. 

One great fear Mrs. Gaunt had entertained before marriage, ceased to 
haunt her. Now and then her quick eye saw Griffith writhe at the great 
influence her director had with her ; but he never spoke out to offend her, and 
she, like a good wife, saw, smiled, and adroitly, tenderly soothed: and this 
was nothing compared to what she had feared. 

Griffith saw his wife admired by other men, yet never chid, nor chafed. 
The merit of this belonged in a high degree to herself. The fact is, that 
Kate Peyton, even before marriage, was not a coquette at heart, though her 
conduct might easily bear that construction ; and she was now. an experienced 
matron, and knew how to be as charming as ever, yet check or parry all 
approaches to gallantry on the part of her admirers. Then Griffith observed 
how delicate and prudent his lovely wife was, without ostentatious prudery ; 
and his heart was at peace. 

He was the happier of the two, for he looked up to his wife, as well as 
loved her, whereas she was troubled at times with a sense of superiority to her 
husband. She was amiable enough, and wise enough, to try and shut her eyes 
to it; and often succeeded; but not always. 

Upon the whole, they were a contented couple; though the lady’s dreamy 
eyes seemed still to be exploring earth and sky in search of something they 
had not yet found, even in wedded life. 

They lived at Hernshaw. A letter had been found among Mr. Charlton’s 
papers explaining his will. He counted on their marrying, and begged 
them to live at the castle. He had left it on his wife’s death; it reminded 
him too keenly of happier days; but, as he drew near his end, and must 
leave all earthly things, he remembered the old house with tenderness, and 
put out his dying hand to save it from falling into decay. 

Unfortunately considerable repairs were needed, and, as Kate’s property 
was tied up so tight, Griffith’s two thousand pounds went in repairing the 
house, lawn, park palings, and walled gardens; went, every penny, and left 
the bridge over the lake still in a battered, rotten, and,in a word, picturesque 
condition. 

This lake was, by the older inhabitants, sometimes called the “ mere,” and 
sometimes the “ fish-pools ;” it resembled an hour-glass in shape, only curved 
like a crescent. 

In medieval times it had no doubt been a main defence of the place. It 
was very deep in parts, especially at the waist or narrow that was spanned by 
the decayed bridge. There were hundreds of carp and tench in it older than . 
any he in Cumberland, and also enormous pike and eels; and fish from one 
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to five pounds’ weight by the million. The water literally teemed from end 
to end; and this was a great comfort to so good a Catholic as Mrs. Gaunt. 
When she was seized with a desire to fast, and that was pretty often, the 
gardener just went down to the lake and flung a casting-net in some favourite 
hole, and drew out half a bushel the first cast ; or planted a flue-net round a 
patch of weeds, then belaboured the weeds with a long pole, and a score of 
fine fish were sure to run out into the meshes. 

The “mere” was clear as plate glass, and came to the edge of the shaven 
lawn, and reflected flowers, turf, and overhanging shrubs, deliciously. 

Yet an ill name brooded over its seductive waters. For two persons had 
been drowned in it during the last hundred years: and the last one was the 
parson of the parish, returning from the Squire’s dinner in the normal con- 
dition of a guest, a.v.1740—50. But what most affected the popular mind, was, 
not the jovial soul hurried into eternity, but the material circumstance that the 
greedy pike had cleared the flesh off his bones in a single night; so that little 
more than a skeleton, with here and there a black rag hanging to it, had been 
recovered next morning. 

This ghastly detail being stoutly maintained and constantly repeated by 
two ancient eye-witnesses, whose one melo-dramatic incident and treasure it 
was, the rustic mind saw no beauty whatever in those pellucid and delicious 
waters, where flowers did glass themselves. 

As for the women of the village, they looked on this sheet of water as a 
trap for their poor bodies, and those of their children, and spoke of it as a 
singular hardship in their lot, that Hernshaw mere had not been filled up 
threescore years agone. 

The castle itself was no castle, nor had it been for centuries: it was just a 
house with battlements; but attached to the stable was an old square tower 
that really had formed part of the medizval castle. 

However, that unsubstantial shadow, a name, is often more durable than 
the thing; especially in rural parts: but, indeed, what is there in a name for 
Time’s teeth to catch hold of ? 

Though no castle, it was a delightful abode. The drawing-room and 
dining-room had both spacious bay windows, opening on to the lawn that 
sloped very gradually down to the pellucid lake, and there was mirrored. On 
this sweet lawn the inmates and guests walked for sun and mellow air, and 
often played bowls at even-tide. 

On the other side was the drive up to the house door, and a sweep, or small 
oval plot, of turf, surrounded by gravel; and a gate at the corner of this sweep 
opened into a grove of the grandest old spruce firs in the island. 

This grove, dismal in winter, and awful at night, was deliciously cool and 
sombre in the dog days. The trees were spires,.and their great stems stood 
serried like infantry in column, and flung a grand canopy of sombre plumes 
over head. AA strange, antique, and classic grove—anulli penetrabilis astro. 

This retreat was enclosed on three sides by a wall, and on the east side 
came nearly to the house; a few laurel bushes separated the two. At night 
it was shunned religiously, on account of the ghosts. Even by daylight it 
was little frequented, except by one person: and she took to it amazingly. 
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That person was Mrs. Gaunt. There seems to be, even in educated women, 
a singular, instinctive love of twilight ; and here was twilight at high noon. 
The place, too, suited her dreamy, meditative nature, Hither, then, she often 
retired for peace and religious contemplation, and moved slowly in and out 
among the tall stems, or sat still, with her thoughtful brow leaned on her white 
hand: till the cool, umbrageous retreat got to be called among the servants, 
“The Dame’s haunt.” 

This, I think, is all needs be told about the mere place, where the Gaunts 
lived comfortably many years; and little dreamed of the strange évents in 
store for them ; little knew the passions that slumbered in their own bosoms, 
and, like other volcanoes, bided their time. 


THE LADDER OF FAME. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


ONCE saw the Ladder of Fame, 
It stood o’er a ditch full of slime, 
At its foot were the halt and the lame, 
And strong men were striving to climb. 
And all eyes were fixed upon one, 
Whose triumph shone out in his face ; 
And they spoke of the deeds he had done, 
And he still appeared rising apace. 
But his triumph soon changed into doubt, 
And he looked round amazed and perplext ; 
For a stave of the ladder was out, 
And he couldn’t reach up to the next. 
So he sought inspiration from Love ; 
I scarcely could catch what he said, 
When “a brother” who stood just above, 
Turned and struck him a blow on the head. 
At this, there arose a loud cry, 
And two ill-looking men—Jones and Brown— 
Who stood on the ladder close by, 
Endeavoured to hustle him down. 
But his grasp was so stubborn and tight, 
That his knuckles were rapped all in vain ; 
And he sent out his feet left and right. 
Till his enemies writhed with their pain. 
Then one cried aloud, “ It were base 
For the man to be driven to yield! 
Let us succour his sorrowful case.” 
But alas! all in vain he appealed, 
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For the people cried, “ Give it him, Brown!” 
And pelted the poor man with stones, 
And scoffed at his hopes of renown, 
And cheered on the efforts of Jones. 
Then Brown seized him fast by the feet, 
And Jones said, “ We'll teach him who’s who!” 
And “the brother” proclaimed him a cheat, 
While the little boys shouted “ Buzzoo!” 
And the wiseacres seeing him prest, 
Talked loudly of “ pride and its fall,” 
And “the notions some people possest, 
“ Tt didn’t surprise them at all: 
“They knew he would never get up, 
“ His place was with them down below; 
“The silly, conceited young pup, 
“They saw it a long time ago!” 
And those whom he fancied his friends 
Now joined with the others who jeered, 
And tried hard to thwart all his ends, 
But the little man still persevered ; 
And his face grew uncommonly red, 
Wher, I noticed, Love lent him a switch, 
Which he very soon swung round his head, 
And Brown and Jones splashed in the ditch. 
Then Love lent him wings, and he flew, 
With proud flashing eyes and bent brow ; 
And “the brother so faithful and true” 
Was quickly hurled headlong below. 
At this there arose a great shout, 
And they lauded him up to the skies; 
For now there could not be a doubt 
That he would continue to rise. 
And they said that the man for the time 
Was Robinson—(that was his name), 
A man who was certain to climb 
To the top of the Ladder of Fame! 
Then Robinson took off his hat, 
And bowed with his hand on his breast ; 
And the people cheered loudly at that, 
And Brown and Jones cheered with the rest. 
Then lots of folks helped him along, 
And gaily he sped on his way; 
And “the brother ” confessed himself wrong, 
While the little boys shouted “ Hooray !” 
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And the wiseacres looked very wise, 
And said, with his courage and wit 
Of course he was certain to rise, 
And they weren't astonished a bit! 
They had watched him since first he began, 
And nothing could keep him below, 
For he was a wonderful man ! 
They said so a long time ago. 
Now, my friend, whosoe’er you may be, 
I think you will surely discern, 
Without any prompting from me, 
The lesson I’d have you to learn. 
Of that there can scarce be a doubt, 
But I hope you won't take it amiss 
If, for dull people’s sakes, I point out 
That the moral I aim at is this :— 
If your lot in this life should be hard, 
Men will treat you with scorn and neglect ; 
For they always mete out their regard 
By the credit that yours will reflect. 
While you till your poor acre alone, 
They will mock as they sit and carouse ; 
When your wide fields are harrowed and sown, 
They will hasten to lend you their ploughs. 
If your foes should be thoroughly thrashed, ” 
They will see your success with delight ; 
But if your own head should get smashed, 
Their verdict will be “ Serve you right!” 
For how noble soever your plan, 
| The world lays it down as a rule— 
“To succeed is to be a great man, 
To fail is to be a great fool !” 
Wiiiam Henry Harwoop. 
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WINTERING AT ETRETAT. 


SECOND PAPER, 


ARIE-CELESTE, Alexandrine-Clarisse, and Pauline-Adéle (for so 
men name the great, yet silver-voiced bells of Our Lady’s Kirk) have 
plenty of singing to do all the year round,—chanting for prayers, tolling for 
funerals, shrieking aloud in times of peril; but they are busiest of all during 
the last days of the old year and the first days of the new. Far inland along 
the Petit Val, and out seaward between the tall cliffs, awakening echoes in the 
weirdly garlanded caverns under the heights, and dying along the crumbled 
streets of that subterranean city on which I have pinned my faith, the voices 
of the sisters ring joyfully on this Sunday before Christmas ; and very sweet 
it is to sit on the cliffs and listen, with the pious folk thronging down below 
in the narrow streets, and the sunlight shining down through a rent in the 
clouds drifting northward. 

There are white waves on the sea; but on board a little brig, that passes 
along at a short distance from land, I can see the sailors standing bareheaded, 
hearkening and praying. If there were snow, the luxury, the melancholy 
sweetness, of the holy season would be complete; but snow there is none, 
and there is no sign of frost, and one dare dip in the sea. Nay, to render 
matters worse, there has been rain, and more is coming. Weariest, dreariest, 
unfittest of all things, is rain in the holy season; when all should be still, 
silent, solemn,—white as the purity by which we stand appalled, pale as the 
Soul dreaming on Christ’s Day in the chancel of His universal church. Yet 
the thundering of the sea, and the chiming of the three dark ladies in the 
steeple, make some amends for the vigour of the sun, who, as Goethe finely 
says, endures no white, and who, by the way, was consequently very fond of 
shining upon Goethe. 

By the time that I have ceased musing on the heights above the Porte d’Aval, 
and am descending the precipitous path that leads down to the village, the 
people have done praying, and are returning home to dinner. So I wend my 
way through the main street of the village, inland to the Petit Val, recently a 
dark and narrow glen, where the church stood solitary, but now dotted here and 
there by the chalets of summer residents. There stands the old church still, with 
its sombre masonry, its grim square tower, its quaint burial-place: a strange 
contrast to the pretentious little masonic impertinences that are beginning to 
cluster around it. Bleak and barren, covered with dark herbage, but without 
a tree, was the valley, when the village consisted only of a few fishermen’s 
cottages, clustering close upon the strand, just above high-water mark. 
Years and years ago, when papal bulls were common, and church decorations 
in good taste (for Europe, as yet, lacked her Rabelais and her Calvins), there 
dwelt in Etretat a fair lady named Olive, who, though very rich, was not 
above washing her own linen down yonder at the fountain, and who, while 
so engaged one day, at low tide, was set upon by a band of Norman free- 
booters, heathens. Landing from their bark in search of plunder, and arrested. 
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by the vision of a lady so fair, the villains wanted to be rude. But Olive fled, 
calling on the Virgin. “Save me in this peril, O Blessed Lady !” she cried ; 
“and I vow to build thee a church upon my land.” Saved by a miracle, she 
kept her word, and erected L’£glise de Notre Dame ;—not here, in the Petit 
Val, but somewhere within easier reach of the sailors and fishermen. For 
the story goes that the devil, disgusted at the state of affairs, conveyed the 
church by night to the spot on which it now stands, thereby hoping to cheat 
the poor folk out of a mass or two, and get a surer chance of their souls. 

The grass is deep in the churchyard. The ancient burial stones lie broken, 
slimy, and streaked with green moss. I cannot stir a foot without stepping 
on the dust of the dead. Strangely in contrast with the old tombs are the 
modern graves, with their little railed-in patches of garden-soil, their head- 
stones adorned with wreaths and crosses of beads, little paintings on glass and 
papier-maché beneath, and “ Priez pour son 4me” written under the chronicle 
of name and age. In one thick headstone is a glass door, through which is 
seen a memorial in white beads—a round wreath, a cross in the centre, and a 
bunch of immortelles above. A mother’s hands have fondly woven that simple 
circlet ; and her baby-boy sleeps below, padded round with the dust of one 
who saw the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Here white and blue beads, and a 
little bright picture of a doll with wings, mark the resting-place of a maiden, 
Solemn black beads, and a black wooden crucifix, are placed yonder, above 
an old man. For some reason or other, the effect is not tawdry—in spite of 
the sombre background of the Petit Val. Frenchmen invest even death with 
nameless prettinesses, but they do this as no other nation of men could— 
sweetly, reverently, though without depth. They cover corruption with 
flowers and beads, and simple strewings, and write shallow little quatrains 
about the angels ; and they do not pass out of the sunshine, but, shading their 
faces, look childishly at the threshold of the mystery. 

Finding that the service within Our Lady’s Kirk is not fully over, I take 
a path up the hill-side, and wind my way meditatively until I stand on the 
north cliffs. Here, on the very pinnacle of the height, exposed to all the 
winds, open to the view of the whole village, and possessing a long prospect 
inland and seaward, stands solitary the tiny chapel of Our Lady of Safety— 
or Notre Dame de la Garde. The simple design of the building was furnished. 
by a clever abbé at Yvetot, and in 1855, stones, bricks, pebbles, and clay, 
all things necessary for building, were carried up to the site by the sailors 
themselves. ‘The Empress herself joined in the good work, contributing an 
altar-piece. No public service takes place here, but now and then the bell tolls, 
and special masses are said—for the dead, for the sick, or for a friend or 
sweetheart at sea. The chapel is chiefly used for private prayer, and seldom 
a day passes without the visit of one or more pious parishioners. Just now, 
as I enter, a young girl kneels before a chair close to the door, burying her 
face in her hands, and sobbing silently. Yonder, within the rails, is the 
altar-piece—a company of haggard, shipwrecked sailors upon a raft, raising 
eyes of mute appeal to the good Virgin, who appears among the clouds. Here, 
to the left of the altar, is the statue of Our Lady, crowned and gentle. Strew- 
ing the pedestal and hanging round her feet, are the simple childish offerings 
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of the sailors and fishermen, and their wives—with some costlier gifts of 
people richer in the world’s goods. Wreaths of coloured beads, such as 
adorn the graves in the churchyard; garlands of flowers deftly cut in white 
silk and satin ; little rude pictures of the Virgin; rosaries, with crosses carved 
in wood, and one tiny piece of china, representing a little angel standing over 
a font of holy water. All these are pious gifts—bribes that the sailor at sea 
may reach home safely, tokens of gratitude for preservation during a long 
voyage, mementoes of those who sleep fathoms deep under the motion of the 
great waters. A white cameo, ina black ivory frame, betokens some wealthier 
donor. It represents a fair young girl, with a sweet, quiet face, and vision- 
seeing eyes. Is it a portrait? Of the living, or of the dead? Has some 
weather-beaten mariner placed here the likeness of his true :love? or does 
some father plead by this picture for a daughter who has been wafted to the 
shores untrod by mortal foot? The little chapel is open night and day, but 
these gifts are sacred. The most hardened villain from the galleys would 
scorn to touch them. Jean Valjean would bare his head and glint up at the 
plaster Virgin, and hobble away hungry and athirst. It would need another 
revolution to imperil the little chancel and its contents, and even in that event, 
the sans culotte element would be small in Etretat. 

This Sunday before Christmas is destined to be occupied in haunting holy 
edifices. At eleven o'clock in the evening, Marie-Celeste, Alexandrine- 
Clarisse, and Pauline-Adéle, summon the inhabitants of Ftretat to attend 
midnight mass in Our Lady’s Kirk ; and I am off with the rest. Thanks to 
my landlord the Captain, I get a seat up in the little gallery where the organ 
is placed, and have a fine view of the whole church. The benches below 
are filling rapidly, and the clatter of wooden sadots, passing up the path in the 
centre, almost drowns the intoning of the priest’s assistants. Monotonous, 
dreary, proceeds the chant in dog Latin. The assistants move to and fro at 
the altar, and one tiny fellow of six solemnly kneels on the footstool! No- 
thing very solemn is taking place, if I may judge from the merry faces of 
the younger people. That gaily-dressed fellow with the cocked hat and gold- 
crowned staff, standing with his face to the altar, just without the rails, is the 
Bumble of the church, the beadle. He is not afraid to peep knowingly at the 
pretty girls, and signal with his eyebrows ; he is pompous, but neither fat nor 
proud. The minutes wear on, and the chant continues; the tallow candles 
by which the church is lit, flicker and look faint. ‘The altar, with the men 
thereon, looks like the stage of a little theatre. And now begins a sorry 
business. At the back of the altar a number of wax candles, yet unlit, are 
formed into the likeness of an immense papal crown ; and a man in shirt-sleeves 
and corduroys steps forward with a ladder and a long pole with a candle at 
the end. It is a difficult task, this lighting up of the crown. The service 
goes on, but every one is watching the agonies of the man in shirt-sleeves ; 
for some of the candles refuse to burn, and others go out directly they are lit. 
By midnight, however, the show is complete. The crown burns brightly at 
the altar. Then two choristers step forward, and seizing the ropes which 
depend without the rails, pull at the great bells, which first emit a faint sound, 
and then grow louder and louder, till the full, deep tone sounds solemnly. 
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All the congregation join in a hymn of the Nativity. But the pomp is not 
yet over. About half a dozen young lads of the village, clad in plain modern 
black, their Sunday’s best, appear at the altar. Each seizes a long wax candle, 
and then all, preceded by Bumble in his cocked hat, march down to the other 
end of the church. ‘These are supposed to be the shepherds who bore abroad 
the news of the Nativity; but assuredly no “lumiére divine les environa,” 
as they stand grinning at their friends, poking each other slily in the ribs, 
and winking at Bumble. ‘“ Quem vidistis, pastores? dicite; annunciate nobis 
in terris quis apparuit ;’—and one of the lads, selected for the task on account 
of having a severe cold in his throat, chants dismally, in Latin that sounds 
very like French, “ Natum vidimus, et chorus Angelorum collaudantes 
Dominum!” Then the lads disappear for a moment, but shortly march back 
to the altar, preceded by Bumble, and carrying on a large salver, covered 
with a white cloth, a huge piece of sweet bread, shaped like a papal crown, 
and hung with many-coloured flowers. They pause at the altar, where the 
priest, waving his hands over the bread, blesses it silently ; and it is soon after 
cut up into little pieces, and distributed among the congregation. With this 
ceremony of the Pain dénit, all my interest in the proceedings vanishes, and I 
take my leave of the kirk, still writhing under the incongruous associations of 
the man in shirt-sleeves and the grinning shepherds. Such things, to impress 
the imagination, must be well done; ill done, they are disheartening. I do 
not believe in the theatrical business of the papal crown in wax candles ; but 
the ceremony of blest bread is very sweet and simple, and ought not to have 
been marred by Bumble and the other monkeys. 

As I walk homeward, the streets of the little village are still full of people, 
shouting and singing; but all is still by the time I open my garden-gate. 
Only one couple pass by, a man and a girl, and the man’s arm is where the 
arm of a lover ought to be, and the Norman girl is singing to this effect : 


Soldat ! vois-tu ces eaux dociles 
Suivre le pente du coteau? 

C’est l'image des jours tranquilles 
Qui s’écoulent dans le hameau. 

Tes lauriers arrosés des larmes 
N’offrent qu’un bonheur passager ; 

Crois-moi, soldat, quitte tes armes, 
Fais-toi berger !— 


though he who embraces her is not a soldier, but a sailor just returned from 
the cod-fishing in Newfoundland. 

Christmas morning comes, dry and chilly. The streets are crowded with gay 
promenaders ; the men in their dark-blue blouses; the women in their coloured 
skirts, red hoods, and high Norman caps. All are laughing and singing. But 
my thoughts are otherwhere. My chubby friend, Christmas, with his hand 
upon his heart, appears before me in the shadowy proportions of a ghost. 
“ Epicuri de grege porce !” he exclaims, sadly. “Instead of rosbif and plum 
pudding, I can only offer you a pot au feu.” Such is the decree, For have we 
not already tried to roast beef on our stove, and have we not given up the 
attempt in despair? and have we not discovered that, even if we could procure 
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the proper ingredients for a pudding, we could not cook it decently? There 
is no help for it, and we soon resign ourselves to circumstances, A pot au feu, 
to a man with an appetite, is by no means a contemptible meal. So we leave 
the preparation of dinner to our donne, and sally forth for a promenade on the 
cliffs. As we cross the threshold, a band of carol-singers, youths and 
maidens, is singing : 

Venez, bergers, accourez tous, 

Laissez vos pastourages : 
Un autre roi est né pour nous ; 
Nous lui devons nos hommages ! 

and a little further on, walks another, raising a chorus to a similar effect : 

Le matin quand je m’éveille, 

Je vois mon Jesus venir— 

Il est beau a merveille ! 
All are merry as crickets—chirping, singing, shouting, kissing ; old men and 
children, boys and girls, merry matrons and lively shopkeepers. The little 
café is crowded, and its rooms are filled with the rattling of dominoes and 
billiards. The water of life, at ninepence a bottle, is already beginning to 
moisten many eyes; but there is no gross drunkenness. A contrast to all 
the mirth around him, stands the young man who dwells solitary in the 
“Telegraph Office” opposite my window. He is standing at the threshold, 
elegantly dressed in Parisian raiment, gazing in dreamy melancholy on the 
gay promenaders; his air is dignified, though depressed ; he is thinking of 
the gay life of cities at the festive season, and of the dismal fate which dooms 
him to waste his sweetness on the air of Etretat; and suddenly, with a deep 
sigh, he plunges back into his office—to enjoy a quiet game of whist with a 
dummy, or to exchange a dreary conversation along the wires with a brother- 
clerk at Havre. THe isa painful spectacle, that young man. He dare not 
desert his post, since a message might arrive in his absence ; yet who sends or 
receives telegrams here during the winter season. He seems to know nobody. 
He dines solitary every afternoon in the Hotel des Bains. He has a 
bowing acquaintance with me and mine. But his life is dreary, the summer 
season cometh not, he is a-weary, and he would that he were dead. What is 
nature to him? What cares he for the study of character? He is young, 
tres gentille, and he has been christened Eugéne-Achille ; his aspirations are 
towards the Parisian boulevards. He is painfully conscious, too, that his 
position here is a sinecure and a mockery. Some day he will be found, 
dead of inanition, at his post, with a smile of scorn upon his downy cheek, 
and the poems of Alfred de Musset lying before him, open at the famous 
epitaph. 

Climbing the northern height, and passing by the chapel of Our Lady of 
Safety, I walk along the grassy edges of the cliffs, carefully picking my foot- 
steps, since a false step might be fatal, and ever and anon pausing to peer down 
at the shore. The brain turns dizzy at the sight. The large pebbles look like 
golden sand below, the large patches of seaweed are as faint stains on the 
water, and the seagull, wheeling half-way down, is little more than a speck. 
Here and there on the brink of the cliff the loose grass and earth have 
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yielded, and rolled down; and ever and anon I hear a low rumbling sound, 
made by the pieces of rocky soil as they loosen and fall. But here is La 
Valleuse—a precipitous flight of steps, partly built in on the soft soil above, and 
partiy hewn out of the solid rock. As I descend, the roaring of the sea comes 
upon my ear louder and louder. Now and then I come to a point from 
whence I can gaze downward—on the bright beach spotted with black 
seaweed, over which the tide-crawls in foamy cream. The steps are slippery 
with rain and mire, and the descent is slow. At last, passing right through 
the solid rock at the base, down a staircase dimly lit by little loopholes that 
look out to sea, I emerge on the shore, and see the huge cliffs towering 
precipitately above me. Close to the spot on which I stand, a huge piece of 
earth has just fallen, and small fragments are still rattling down like hail. 
Close before me, to the right, towers the Needle of Belval—an enormous 
monolith of chalk, standing at the distance of four furlongs from the cliffs, 
with the sea washing perpetually around its base. Its form is square from 
head to foot; but the sea has so eaten at the base that it seems to stand 
balanced on a narrow point, and the beholder expects every moment to see 
the huge structure crash over into the sea. The seagull and cormorant, 
secure from mortal intrusion, build their nests upon its summit. Regarded 
from the cliffs it appears like a great ship floating shorewards, with the white 
foam dashing round its keel, and the birds screaming wildly around its sails. 
But hard by, round yonder rocky promontory, is a sight still finer. Passing 
round I find that the cliffs, on the farther side, turn inland, and before me, at 
a distance of a hundred yards, is a huge flat hollow in the rock. That is 
La Mousse, so called on account of the thick green and yellow moss which 
covers one side of the hollow to the height of a hundred feet. At this 
distance one sees nothing remarkable, but on approaching nearer a sight of 
dazzling beauty bursts upon the gaze. From the projecting rocks above 
pours a thin stream of water, which, trickling downward, spreads itself over 
the ‘moss and sparkles in a million drops of silver light ; in one place scattering 
countless pearls over a bed of loveliest deepest emerald; in another forming 
itself into a succession of little silver waterfalls; and in a third gleaming like 
molten gold on a soft bed of yellow lichen. It is such a picture as one could never 
have conceived out of Fairyland—a downy mass of sparkling colours, played 
over by the cool soft spots of liquid light, and looking, with the great cliffs 
towering all around, and the windy sea foaming out before it, and the sea- 
wrack gathering darkly; as if about to destroy it, near its base. Never was 
sweeter spot to woo in, to kiss in, and to dream in! As’'I pass away, 
looking backward as I go, the silver drops melt away again like dew in 
the sun, the moss looks dry and shady on the cave, and the beauty I have 
witnessed seems like enchantment—the vision of an instant. But the low, 
faint murmur of the water is still in my ears, faint and sweet and melancholy, 
and my brow is yet wet and cool with the spray the invisible spirit of the 
place has scattered over me! 

But I must hasten. The tide is rising quickly, and if I do not round the 
promontory with speed, it may go ill with me. As I pass the needle again, 
the waves have risen round it, and are beating against it in white foam, trying 
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with all the might of waves to drag it into the gulf. But it stands firm, and 
will in all probability do so for many a year to come. Looking in the direc- 
tion of Ktretat, I can see the spot where lately stood the Trou a Romain, 
midway up the cliff, in the rocks only lit upon by wild fowl. 

Romain Bisson was a fisher of Etretat, and had been accustomed from 
infancy ta range these shores in search of shell-fish, and to gather the sea- 
wrack in order to make soda,—the latter, in these days, a thriving branch of 
industry. His solitary life, the habit of constant communion with wild 
nature, joined to the semi-barbarous habits of his parents, made him a sombre 
and moody man while still very young. He had no friends save his parents, 
he made no acquaintances, but kept all his brother fishers at a distance. He 
had never rambled beyond these cliffs, and knew nothing of the great world 
that lay around him. At the beginning of the present century came the 
imperial conscription, and Romain was ordered to leave Etretat and fight for 
his country. ‘The other conscripts were gay as larks at the prospect, for 
Frenchmen are soldiers by instinct; but it was far otherwise with Romain. 
He was no coward, but one whose wild daring had on more than one 
occasion filled the fishers with wonder ; yet the thought of quitting mother 
and father, and these wild waves that were his only playmates, was more than 
he could bear. He would rather leap from the heights and die. Encour- 
aged by his parents, he took refuge in a hole midway down the cliffs, and so 
evaded those who were searching for him high and low. His parents, at dead 
of night, let down provisions to him by a cord, and supplied him, moreover, 
with wood for firing. ‘The lad tolerated. his solitary quarters, and remained 
in them throughout the course of a whole year, 1813. One night, however, 
some fishers in a sailing-boat, returning from the open channel, perceived to 
their astonishment a bright light in the centre of the cliffs. Crossing them- 
selves and calling on the Virgin, they spoke of what they had seen, and were 
speedily confirmed by others who had had the same experience. The coast- 
guards, hearing of the affair, suspected a nest of contrabandists, and kept 
sharp watch. It was soon discovered whose hands lit the fire, and the news 
spread that Romain was living in the cave. The authorities flocked to the 
foot of the cliff. They summoned him with a speaking-trumpet to come 
down. “I will never be a soldier!” he shouted back. They threatened, if 
he did not descend, to take him by force and have him shot. “Good,” he 
returned ; “I would rather die than be a soldier.” They attempted to 
ascend, but in vain; and of what good were ladders to reach a height of two 
hundred feet. Certain daring men volunteered to go down by ropes from 
the top of the cliff; but Romain seized and shook the cords, and they 
desisted just in time to save their necks. They began cutting steps below ; 
but a shower of huge stones soon made them give up the attempt in despair. 
They rushed to the sous-préfet. “The example is a dangerous one!” cried 
the functionary ; “ he must be taken, dead or alive.” So after more parley- 
ing, they began popping at Romain with their guns; but he was safe in his 
cave, and retaliated now and then with stones and boulders. The siege 
continued for four days. On the fourth day, Romain found all his provisions 
gone. He was fainting for thirst. He must make his escape or perish. Now, 
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the cliffs in whose midst he lay secure were at least three hundred feet in 
height, and entirely perpendicular; but almost under the cave, and leaning 
against the cliff, was a rock one hundred feet high, and projecting about 
fifteen feet seaward. At high tide the sea dashed'right against this rock, 
rendering impossible all passage from side to side, but leaving a narrow space 
of dry shingle to right and left. Fortunately for Romain, it was then full 
moon. There was full sea by ten at night. In the rock, and in the full tide, lay 
his only hope. He spent the whole day collecting huge stones. As the tide 
crept up, Romain suffered none of the soldiers beneath to remain under his 
cave; but compelled them, by fearful showers of stones, to take refuge on 
the other side of the rock. Nor did his volleys cease till it was high sea, and 
the passage beyond the rock was impossible. In the full moonlight he 
emerged from his cave, and commenced to descend, aided only by his feet 
and hands. The soldiers on the other side fired at him again and again, 
but he continued his way undaunted; and passed down uninjured behind 
the rock, leaving the baffled soldiers wondering at his courage and cursing 
his success. Next day his blouse and sabots were found on the shore, but 
he himself had disappeared, and they sought him in vain. 

He turned up, however, a year afterwards, when the amnesty granted to 
deserters made it safe to appear. But he was changed. ‘There was a wild 
light in his eyes ; the sufferings he had undergone in the cavern, the strange 
visions of the long stormy nights, the dreamy terror of it all, had made him 
mad, though harmless. For ten years he haunted the cliffs, a ‘wild woe- 
begone man, supported by public charity; but finally, in a wild fit, he leapt 
from the heights up yonder and was dashed to pieces. 

As I reach the summits of the cliffs again, the sun is slanting to his rest, 
though it is only three o'clock. The cloudy west is stained in deep crimson 
light, against which the grassy hills, and fresh-ploughed fields, and squares of 
trees, by whose foliage the farms are hidden in summer, stand out in distinct 
and beautiful lines. So I hasten homeward. By the time I enter the 
village, the merry-making has reached fever heat, and not a few of the 
virtuous villagers are tipsy. ‘There is little singing now, only loud laughing 
and shouting. The telegraph clerk is walking sadly to his silent meal. 

During the whole week these festivities last: the singing and promenading, 
the tippling in the cafés, the romping and the flirting ; but the climax comes 
on New Year’s Day. As I dress in the morning, a sound of Babel deafens 
meé—singing, shouting, screaming, barking of dogs, rattling of carts. People 
are pouring in from all the farms and detached houses round about. Little 
fathers, driving knock-kneed horses, and seated in carts with fat mothers and 
bawling children; buxom lasses trotting on solemn ponies; the diligence 
from Fécamp tearing up the street, crowded from top to bottom and hung 
with garlands. Opposite my door the men are stopping the girls, snatching 
the privilege of a new year’s kiss from buxom cheeks, and some of them, 
more amorous than powerful, getting tumbled over into the dirt by the strong 
hands that will yet wear big rings and lead sharp children. Head-dresses 
are torn, dresses rumpled, blouses rent, in the merry scuffle. Everywhere, 
among the bigger folk, ‘ump little ones, sucking chocolate and donbons, Papas 
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and mammas, uncles and aunts, meet and chatter and kiss. The very dogs 
at the street corners—a numerous group—are sociable and merry with each 
other, and bark cheerily, without malice; among them, regarded with great 
respect, is my white ruffian, “ Bob,” who doesn’t understand their manners 
and customs, but gets on famously by bullying and swearing. Only the 
telegraph clerk is unmoved ; for a moment, he is seized by the weakness of 
humanity, and seems about to throw his arms around his next-door neighbour 
the tobacconist, who passes by with an enticing look ; but his mind reverts to 
his wrongs, he conquers the weakness, and remains firm and patient. In- 
doors and out-of-doors, it is the same thing. Brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, 
cousins, all sorts of relations by birth or in law, are clattering in their sabots 
along my passage to salute the Captain and his family—to kiss each other on 
both cheeks, sip a petit verre, and go off, happy, to repeat the same ceremony 
elsewhere. In the lobby, awaiting me, is a tiny independent-looking fellow 
of seven, clad in fisherman’s blouse and big sabots. “I salute you, m’sieu,” 
he says, with a polite bow, “ the donne année.” I have never seen my visitor 
before, but I thank him with a profound obeisance. But instead of going 
away, he stands in silence, gazing expectantly up at me. I ask him if he has 
anything more to say. He smiles compassionately at my ignorance. “It is 
customary,” he says, “at the new year, to give to the boys—sous ; some, the 
poorer classes, m’sieu, content themselves with giving one or two; but others, 
more liberal, give more—from five to ten sous. Give me what you please; I 
shall be content.” Delighted with his coolness, I reward him to the height 
of his ambition. He places his hand upon his heart, bows again, and walks 
away; but he is not far from the threshold when his boy’s blood gets up, he 
gives a peep round to see if I am looking, and satisfied in that particular, 
bursts into a run and a shout. I naturally expect that he will put his com- 
rades on the gui vive, and that I shall have more calls of the kind. But no! 
he is a boy of honour. Having succeeded with me as a private speculation, 
he is too high-minded to make me the public prey. 

For many days, then, the little village is by no means the quiet spot I 
described it to be in my first article. So noisy are the streets, that it is diffi- 
cult for one to write, impossible for one to compose; no wonder, therefore, 
that these notes seem made a little at random. ‘Twelve days after Christmas 
comes the Day of Kings (Jour des Rois)—our own Twelfth-night. This 
day, in Etretat, and throughout France, is the great grand day of the chil- 
dren. Great is the glee. The air showers fruit, toys, and bonbons—of which 
last grown-up people partake in such a way as to give the observer a sense of 
stickiness which lasts for days. 'The Captain gives a grand children’s dinner, 
to which the little ones flock joyfully, attended by their relations. It is a 
pleasant affair, but conducted with dignity. ‘There is no undue noise, no 
screaming, no crying. French children know how to behave themselves. 
These fishermen’s offspring—from Mademoiselle Bébé, aged two, to Mon- 
sieur Achille, aged ten—are little ladies and gentlemen. They sip their 
potage cleanly, they pick their bones elegantly, they dally with, instead of 
devouring, the dessert, and talk with subdued enjoyment. Happy as any 
there sits the bronzed old Captain, at the head of the table; yet he is a dis- 
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ciplinarian, and would be shocked at an English children’s party. I show 
him a letter which Victor Hugo has written to a little boy who wrote thank- 
ing him for the pleasure he had had in perusing Les Enfants (!) The Cap- 
tain thinks it beautiful; and as nothing could better show how different 
French ideas are from English ones, I subjoin a translation of it :— 


“T have owed you a reply for a long time, my dear little child ; but, see 
you, I have very bad eyes, and you must excuse me. THe doctors forbid me 
to write; I obey the doctors as you obey your mother! Life is passed in 
obeying ; do not forget that. But you, who are little, are more happy than I. 
At your age, obedience is always sweet; at mine, it is sometimes hard. You 
see, then, what has prevented me from writing to you. Farewell, my little 
friend !—become great, and remain wise. ; 

“Victor Hueco.” 


Only a Frenchman could have written that, and fancied it the real thing ; 
only a French child could have perceived its drift. The majority of the 
little ones here, at the Captain’s dinner, would like it—not really understand- 
ing it, of course, but having a dim notion that they were good little people. 
What did the “little friend” think of it, I wonder? Enjoyed it, doubt- 
less, and told his pretty maman that he would obey her ever, ever. O for 
a sight of the letter which Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who understood French 
character thoroughly, would have written to such a child! 

As it grows dark, the children sally forth into the streets, singing carols 
and dancing. Each carries a pole, at the top of which is a lantern, made of 
coloured paper, and lighted with a piece of tallow candle. These lights look 
very pretty in the deep darkness, and even grown-up folks do not disdain to 
carry them, When a lantern catches fire, it is fine fun to the little ones. 
But to-night the noise of singing and shouting dies away earlier than usual. 
It is the children’s feast, and the children must go to bed betimes. When 
the moon is fairly up in heaven, they are all in their cots, dreaming of fairy 
lamps and sweetmeats; and instead of their innocent voices, the murmur of 
the sea is heard along the streets. Indeed, after this Day of Kings, there is 
little human sound in Etretat to drown the eternal crying of the waters ; for 
the gay season is over, and the work of the new year has begun in earnest. 
Joun Banks, 
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CONCERNING EASY-WRITING. 
By J. F. M‘LEnnan, 


I AM going, in the manner of easy-writers, to write about easy-writing. I 

am a novice in this style of composition, but the models are so excellent, a 
beginner may hope with some confidence to tread securely the path of success. 
It is so broad and easy. The adage that there is no royal road to mathe- 
matics proves that there are royal roads. And I say the road of easy-writing 
is the royalest of them all. 

I feel it firm underfoot now, and admire its hedges, with their singing 
birds, and the primroses about the roots. The road side grows flowers of 
all the seasons, as pleases my fancy. The trees overhead are stirred by gentle 
breezes, and my steps are over a fretwork of shadows. In the vista, where 
the great trees on either side seem to converge, 1 discern on the gentle slope a 
far-off church on which the sun shines. Between me and it a crowd jogs 
along easily, demonstrating that the way is all down-hill. After you, gentle- 
men, though, /ongo intervallo! I salute and follow. 

I am frank, even at the risk of seeming bumptious. Frankness, says the 
copybook, is always charming, and the frankness of Easy-writer is the chief 
secret of his attractiveness. I must follow him in this, as in some other 
respects, and have no concealments. Nay, that is promising too much, I 
must be franker than that. I shail conceal some things. Frankness, like the 
other virtues, is a virtue only at times and within limits. The frankness 
of stupidity is appalling ; men fear to be in the same room with it. When the 
god shows his face men die. To be intolerable, unbearable! Be warned. 
Like the others, I shall humbug a little, and be frank only so far as my pur- 
pose requires. That (but don’t let it go farther) is a ten-pound note! For 
this I propose to treat of the varieties of Easy-writers: their general charac- 
teristics, and the secrets of their popularity. 

Easy-writer belongs to a species within which there are varieties as differ- 
ent as the colly and poodle, the Newfoundland and Skye terrier; connected 
with the species there are of course mules. The hybrids sometimes pass for 
poets, philosophers, or men of science, according to the cross. The sensible 
observer, however, rarely fails to perceive the true nature of the creature, how- 
ever disguised. There is, moreover, a sham species—the Occasional Easy- 
writer — who so artfully mimics Easy-writer as at times to pass for him. 
This mimicry is not without a motive. Were asses at a premium and horses 
at a discount, wouldn’t the latter long for lengthened ears and the gift of 
crying hee-haw! ‘There are, then, the Easy-writers proper, the Mules, and 
the Occasional Easy-writers. I shall take them in these broad divisions ; in 
minuter they may not well be taken. The varieties of the species proper, for 
example, are very numerous, and there is rarely more than a specimen toa 

variety! Such a case would be beyond Buffon. I can’t possibly handle all 
the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys of modern easy literature. 
Easy-writer proper is what he is constitutionally, Nascitur non fit. He is 
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to the manner born; is and can be nothing but Easy-writer. His natural 
grazing grounds—pardon the figure—are in the fields of pure literature, 
which, as every one knows, are on an elevated plateau, from the skirts of 
which may be had literary views of all things. These are not uniformly dis- 
tinct; are often broken by clouds and fogs; sometimes obliterated. Such as 
they are, however, they impress those organs of Easy-writer—which in 
others are the organs of sight—and through these, agitate his brain, with 
which his fingers are in closest sympathy ; and his fingers being set in motion, 
the result is the transmutation into copy of that, whatever it is, which origi- 
nates the primal agitation of his sensorium, Thus his compositions are a pro- 
cess of nature. Some say they are a species of secretion, with special glands 
appropriated to them. ‘This, however, is far from clear. Certain it is there 
are special instincts in the creature for the outward manifestation and use of 
his products, He tends as naturally to convert the world, and all it contains, 
into copy, as the bee to build cells with wax and store them with honey. 
Easy-writer is of equal mind and active habits. He is always working but 
never overworks. His brain is never strained any more than his reader’s, 
He is impervious to passion and feeling ; they fall off him as water off a 
greased garment. The explanation is that there is nothing but presents itself 
to him under a literary aspect merely, All that affects him becomes copy,— 
a paper currency, practically though not legally convertible. He has often 
had a cheque out of Death, and could live on him were there nothing else. 
Easy-writer goes to work at once on first impressions ; but he nowise confines 
himself to these. He gives you the second as well as the first, and the third 
as well as the second, and leaves you to make what you can of them. Judgment 
is a tedious operation averse to his nature. He never in his life mastered any- 
thing or tried to master it; never yet got to the heart of anything—pierced 
its secret. Real knowledge would so change him he would be himself no 
more. Either his system rejects it or he dies of the virus, Against this dis- 
solution there are safeguards in his natural endowments. They keep him to 
the outsides of things. He is not affected by substances, but by forms merely. 
He combines the qualities of the envelope and goniometer, and comprehends 
only surfaces and angles; has grasp without lifting-power ; breadth without 
bottom. Hence the thoroughness of his knowledge of outsides, and one of 
the secrets of his popularity. For there are many who believe outsides to be 
the only realities, and reject insides as having no standing in nature. To 
these folk Easy-writer is always sensible, true, and life-like. They under- 
stand and follow him wherever he ranges. He has abolished for them de 
gustibus, and erected universal.and eternal standards of art and literary criti- 
cism. He has taken the mystery out of the stars, No wonder they gaze 
on him reverentially, be he browsing in the fields of pure literature, or over 


the hedges thereof, Sphinx-like, 
Smirking right on with calm unseeing eyes. 


I said the varieties of the species were too numerous to be described ; one, 
however, embracing a single specimen, must be noticed. Among Easy-writers 
he is what the colly is among dogs—the most sagacious. Shrewdness 
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appears in the very selection of his subjects; for he is discriminative, has an 
eye of a sort, and is unlike the common herd, He knows his own measure, 
and rarely strains after sour grapes. Content with what is within reach, he 
always enjoys abundance ; and of so happy a frame is he, whatever he has he 
bélieves there is nothing better. He has a grand manner, When he enter- 
tains you there is nothing on the table but might serve for princes. And this 
is genuine. So might a donkey, if he gave a party, feel his bosom swell when 
the time came for saying, “ Now, John, uncover the thistle tops.” The man- 
ner is imposing. There is nothing in him really but the commonest insight 
into the commonest things of common life. But he has the faculty of being 
struck with all he sees, and is constantly calling, ‘‘ Look, look; behold!” It 
is possible sometimes to make discovery of things under your nose, But,.on 
the whole, he succeeds with his readers chiefly through the complacency they 
feel for him as an alter ego, a distinguished person who treats them as equals, 
He never makes them feel small by his greatness, dull by his brilliancy, or 
fools by his wit. Nay, he treats them not only as equals, but as friends and 
confidants. ‘They appear to know all that ever he did. The flattery of this 
is irresistible. ‘There is just one thing about which he is dark, which he sees 
and they don’t, and it’s there he has the pull on them—that they are block- 
heads. No other faith could justify or support his voluminousness. 

Now for the Mules. ‘They combine the natures of the Easy-writer proper 
—the genuine all-the-world-into-copy converter—and of the metaphysician or 
the poet, man of science politician. The Mule is something between the 
two in each case; he is neither Easy-writer proper, nor yet metaphysician, 
poet, man of science, politician. He exhibits the instincts and talents 
of the two natures as modified by their combination. The metaphysical 
hybrid, for example, grapples with the knottiest problems of metaphysics, and 
unriddles them with the grace and ease with which Easy-writer proper usually - 
handles his own subjects. He drags noumena to the light, and plants his 
victorious flag in the region of the unconditioned. He can’ perform the 
metaphysical feat of comprehending himself—taking his head in his teeth. 
Nothing, in short, baffles him. Such men as Mill are not unfrequently 
confused—experience difficulties, fight hard, and sometimes knock under. 
They are mere’ pretenders. McBosh, the hybrid, for my money! How 
he sweeps away difficulties and mysteries. Divine Providence and His ways 
are set clear, like the sun at noon, in the feckless blue sky of this author’s 
serene intelligence. The scientific hybrid has the same power of overcoming 
difficulties—of filling gaps in evidence and completing demonstrations. It is 
he who reconciled science and Scripture for ever. His scientific papers are 
models of lucidity. I have often wondered why he has not been secured by 
one or other of the great Universities. Surely there never was a more cruel 
calumny than the story of his being plucked at Cambridge. I know, till I 
read him, I for one never understood Quaternions. It was my impression 
that now the great inventor is dead only Professor Tait comprehended them. 
A mistake. The reader will find that difficult subject made as plain as 
x + y in our hybrid’s admirable paper “ Concerning Mirth.” Naturally you 
would not expect such a subject to be discussed under such a head. But 
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that is a peculiarity of hybrid. The political hybrid, for example, has 
evolved his theories of law, morals, and government in a series of brilliant 
romances. 

The Occasional Easy-writer is what his name implies—anybody who tries 
his hand at easy-writing. “Folk maun do something for their bread,” as 
Death said to Dr. Hornbook. Accordingly, many, like the present writer 
at this time, become easy-writers to turn an honest penny. Why not? This 
sort of thing is frequently done in every art and profession. One of the 
greatest landscape-painters I know spends his evenings, when no friends drop 
in, on “pot-boilers.” Enough for high art—the beautiful and true—are or 
ought to be the eight or ten hours of sunlight. By the gas the meretricious 
may be turned out—for sale. Sometimes my friend chances in his evenings 
to be filled with the finest spirit, and instead of a passable pot-boiler, turns out 
a gem of art—a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. Gem or not, for those 
who want and take pleasure in such furniture, why should it not be produced ? 
And why should the entire supply of an article so much in demand as easy- 
writing be left to Constitutional Easy-writer, whose soul never aspired beyond 
pot-boilers, or rather to whose defective vision a pot-boiler of his own making 
is the perfection of art and genius? ‘The intrusion into the Jower field is not 
only legitimate, it is praiseworthy. Even the fourth-rate work of a master 
has always some suggestion of the masterly about it, which is beneficial 
to those not yet trained to appreciate other than fourth-rate work. I rejoice 
when men of genius like Alexander Smith, or George MacDonald, become 
Occasional Easy-writers, and do an “ On,” “ About,” or “ Concerning.” Their 
pot-boilers may not always be “first chop,” to use a vulgar expression ; but 
be sure if they do three of them, one will be a work of merit—will be to the 
work of Constitutional Easy-writer as sunlight to moonlight—as wine to 
water. 

Having now briefly disposed of these divisions, let me go at once into the 
next branch of my subject and consider the general characteristics of Easy- 
writers. The first is that they never go at once into their subjects; and 
the explanation of this leads to the second,—that they rarely have any subject 
properly speaking, to go into. . Easy-writer, whatever his nominal theme, 
goes off on every suggestion, and runs it dead, unless, indeed, in the pursuit, 
some whim seizes him, when he instantly follows his whim. And his whims, 
even more than other people’s, are inexplicable—obey no obvious law of origi- 
nation or association. They come on him all at once, as an aérolite comes to the 
carth. No one can say whence or whither they will drive him. Of these appa- 
rent interruptions of natural law, the explanation is, I believe, always simple, 
could we discover it. The most mysterious case of this species of whimsy I ever 
knew was due to a quantity of copy standing over from a former article which 
had been too long. It was lugged in neck and crop into another, with which it 
had nothing to do. And this leads to the third characteristic. Easy-writer 
is a most rigid economist. All he writes he retains; it is so much money. 
If yéu object that it is impertinent to the matter in hand, he shuts you up 
as the orthodox man shuts up his reason: “ Jt is written.” Nay, he has 
his money after he spends it, for such is his versatility, he can present the 
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same thing to you over and over a score of times, and each time cheat you 
into thinking it something else, or prevent you thinking of it as anything at 
all. His art has been called the art of putting things, but his greatest 
achievements are in the department of nothings. His strength is in his jaw. 
Ask any one how he likes Easy-writer’s last article. The answer is, “ Very 
delightful. Nothing in it, you know.” There never is anything, as I said, 
or what is the same thing, there is everything. Extremes meet. Of course, 
in saying this, I am imitating Easy-writer ; and this is his next characteristic— 
he never exhibits any scrupulosity. The charm of his style is mainly due to 
his inexactitude. To be exact one must be slow, must often pause to state 
qualifications and point out exceptions. Some fluent men are embarrassed on 
oath—not all. Easy-writer is an unsworn witness, with the license of the 
barrister and none of the relevancy. There is no reason why any of his 
papers should begin where it does, or end where it does, or be what it is. 
The title is no index to the contents—excepting as indicating the authorship : 
e.g. “ Concerning the Taking of Snuff.” There may be no snuff; there will be 
plenty of Easy-writer. Thus any of his papers might be made into any of 
his books, and any of his books into any of his papers, without injury in 
either case to the sense or the argument. There is no sense and no argument. 
What he writes is a species of rhapsody-fiddle-di-deeing-performance of the 
order called fugue; and when he is admired it’s for the fingering. But it 
is a mistake he.should be admired for that, so natural is it to him—the mere 
sentence and paragraph-making power—he is, as I formerly said, rather pas- 
sive than active in composition. He takes pen and paper, and the pen moves 
and ‘the paper is covered with such stuff as comes through him in the circum- 
stances. And this explains his last peculiarity—why the circumstances of the 
moment enter so prominently into all his papers. He is by the sea-shore, or 
in his study, or on his horse, or in his friend’s drag. The horse jogs, the 
drag runs, or the sea moans, all through the paper. The varieties of his 
gossamer depend on the varieties of grass and stubble they are spread over. 
The music of the /Eolian harp is always the same, varied just by the window 
it happens to be put in, and the wind that happens to be blowing. 

I have been rather headlong, I fear, in thus rushing at my subject. My 
models, however, suggest many expedients for diminishing the pace. Some- 
times when Easy-writer appears to be going fastest he is making no way 
whatever ; is not on the main line at all, if there is one, but going all round it, 
or away from it, by cross lines or tramways. If you look out you may find 
that instead of being at top speed, as you fancied, he is in a siding letting off 
steam and dropping hot cinders. He never hurries you along with the speed 
and persistency of an express. That would be to subject you to a strain; and 
his object is your amusement and relaxation. He is always stopping for 
refreshments ;—and, speaking of refreshments, I observe ’tis my supper-time. 
Nice meal supper—most enjoyable. What a pity it is the late dinner should 
be superseding it. In this sanitorium we dine early. My friend, Lord 
Paignton, favours me to-night—oysters and devilled larks for two. I shall 
discuss easy-writing with him over our cigars and cognac. Nice fellow, 
Paignton, with such a jolly box in Cumberland. I spent the Christmas 
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there. A very pleasant party I assure you. His lordship is in Devonshire 
just now, because—ah, this is too confidential. Tell you again, perhaps; only 
his preference for my society has been noticed by many. “ Lord Paignton,” 
says John, throwing the door open. I must stop. 

“One moment, Paignton. Well, I’m delighted to see you.” 

The chief advantages of comparing opinions is, you clear your own ideas 
and get new ones in exchange for them. After supper, when we had lighted’ 
our weeds and drawn our chairs to the fire, I told Paignton I had just begun 
a paper on easy-writing. 

“ And what,” said he, “are you going to call it ?” 

J. “ Concerning Easy-writing,” is the sort of title to take, isn’t it? 

P. That “concerning ” has been done, Jones. My idea is, there is just one 
“ concerning ” left, and that I claim the right to. I may gift it to some poor 
devil some day. : 

J. What is it? I know one. 

P. “Concerning Blue-bottles.” I mean the flies of that name. 

J. My dear Paignton, I’m surprised you don’t know that has been done, 
and in good style, too. I’ve rarely seen a paper of this class which amused 
me more. 

P. Done; really done. Then I don’t believe there’s another. What did 

he make of it? 
__ J, Everything and nothing, of course. The flight of the fly, or the wings 
of it as suggesting flight—I forget which—led him through acrial into inter- 
stellar spaces. ‘There was some meteorology and a great many nebula, The 
fly’s connection with maggots introduced an account of a Highland sheep- 
farm, visited four years before in Kintail. ‘This raised questions of population 
and public policy, and led back to the heroic exploits of the Highlanders in 
the Peninsular War. Then followed a howl about Quebec and Prestonpans, 
the Indian Mutiny, and the bagpipes at Cawnpore. A rapid history of pipe 
music concluded Part I. An abridged Bridgewater Treatise on final causes 
and the existence of the Deity opened Part II. This led to a particular 
inquiry into the final cause of Blue-bottle. To ruin mountain mutton? To 
fly-blow beef? Surely not. Not beneficial from suman point of view, though 
admirable from Blue-bottle’s, Food for spider? Good. Final cause mani- 
fest from spider’s point of view ; but what of Blue-bottle’s? As between such 
creatures who cares? But what of the beef, bythe way? Mightn’t chief end 
of Blue-bottle have been fulfilled without the fly-blowing of that? Imper- 
fection of the human reason ; difference between things above it and contrary 
to it. Kant, Renan, Darwin, Wind-up, a summer scene in Kent, where 
the writer said he then was: flies flying, flowers blowing, butterflies sailing, 
hops growing, with some genuine prose-poetry about “the tear-demanding 
beauty of the world.” 

P. Good, and an excellent example of the method of these writers. 
Everything leads to everything else. Everything is glanced at; nothing 
exhausted. I had believed a good “concerning” might be made of Blue- 
bottle, but won’t trouble you with my fancy. You said there was another 
left. What is it? 
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J. Ah! if, as you say, “ Concerning Easy-writing ” has been done, which I 
don’t believe, then this other is the only one left—a treasure. Concernings 
are not like the freedom of the will or the first chapter of Genesis, that can 
be done over and over and not be overdone, There can be but one “con- 
cerning” in this style, and the theme is lost to the world. 

P. (with mock pathos). Alas! my poor Blue-bottle. I open the hand that 
-was closing round you, and restore you, not without emotion, to your natural 
liberty! Now for the one remaining. 

J. Guess it. I fluked it. 

P. Fluked it! I disapprove of that word, Jones. I don’t like it. It is 
the language neither of science nor of religion. It supersedes, by a flounder, 
at once natural laws and divine providence. I abjure it. 

J. Well, hang it! I'll not say fluked. I had the fortune to hit on it. 

P. Ah, Jones! Paganism! pure paganism! Avoiding flounder, you fall 
into the arms of a goddess. Never mind. I just wanted you to notice how 
little Christian we are in our common speech. 

J. Well, well. But guess at my “concerning.” 

P. Oh,—ah! No use. I give’ it up. 

J. Do you remember your Lindley Murray, Paignton? 

P. Pretty well. I was, as they say, well grounded. 

J. Can you repeat the list of prepositions? 

P. I think I can; let me see. [Here my friend took a pull at his brandy 
and soda, a great whiff at his weed, and proceeded slowly.| About, above, 
according to, across, after, against, along, alongst, amid, amidst, among, 
amongst, around, at, athwart. These are the A’s, aren’t they? Now for 
the B’s. How do they begin? Yes, I remember. Bating, before, between, 
betwixt, beyond, by, Concerning down, during. I see it!—a gem of purest ray 
serene, full many a fathom, &c. But, Jones, no fellow could ever make any- 
thing of that. 

J. Couldn’t he, though? Untrained as I am in the mysteries of this art, 
I see the way to a volume out of the subject. A gem! I tell you it’sa 
quarry of brilliants. 'There’s grammar and comparative philology, the growth 
of language and the origin of species, to set out with. These lie in the circum- 
jacentia. ‘Then see how full of hints is down—the first branch of the subject. 
It is suggestive, primarily, of something down in which one is; ¢. g., a pit, or 
a ship’s hold :—there are mining and navigation! Or og which one is down, 
as one’s luck. Then, secondarily, it is suggestive of places which, relatively to 
other places, are down ; as all the world is to London or the two Universities, 
and as one awful place is to another. “Tom is gone aloft,” as the pathetic 
ballad says, which our friend Edward sings so sweetly ; and t’other fellow is not 
only “down among the dead men ;” but “I stop for pity. Alas!” I conceive 
Easy-writer say, changing here to his second branch, “that there should be 
any one down there, especially during !” A-volume! Why there’s a 
library in it, an encyclopedia of new “ concernings” brought under one 
comprehensive title. It’s a discovery, I tell you, Paignton. 

His lordship laughed at my enthusiasm as he helped himself to a fresh 
weed. “Well, Jones,” said he, “I’H be curious to see your paper. But 
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let me just give youa hint. Treat Easy-writer with some respect. In the 
first place he can write, and that’s a great deal. In the next place he is 
popular, and that proves that he meets a common want of the community. 
Myriads want to be excited or soothed, and his articles are at once gently 
stimulant and narcotic. ‘Thus they are as much in demand as starch, tea, or 
Harper Twelvetrees’ soap. Ifthe is well known— famous,’—it is because 
‘every genuine article has his name on the back.’ That is his publisher’s 
act rather than his, I fancy. My notion is you are wrong as to there being 
such a being as ‘ Constitutional Easy-writer. Many have full employment 
in making the pot boil. Many don’t succeed in that, work they ever so hard. 
On the whole, the class is rather the creation of modern reading habits than 
of anything else. By the way, have you seen De Borevil, lately ?” 

J. Reginald? No. He’s still at Venice, isn’t he, shooting teal in the 
lagoons? 

P. I fancied I saw his name in Cockrem’s list, to-day. That made me 
ask. I hear he has turned very melancholy. 

J. I’m sorry for that ; what isthe matter with him? Nothing serious I hope. 

P. Well, I suppose no one is melancholy without cause, physical or mental. 
I’ve not heard what it is in De Borevil’s case. Some disappointment, I sup- 
pose, or some loss. It’s a bad business when a man becomes habitually sad. 

Here the hall-door bell rung. We looked at our watches and at one 
another. Eleven p.m. Feet on the lobby; feet on the stair; the door is 
thrown open, and enters, after due announcement, with a cigar in his mouth, 
the Hon. Reginald de Borevil. 

De B. Ah, how do you do? I saw a light in the window and couldn’t 
pass. And you here, Paignton? how delightful! Early place this: every 
one to bed. Saw you in Directory. Thought I’d look up. Lucky, eh? 

“ Little of sadness here,” thought I. Greetings over, and De Borevil duly 
installed in a chair, we told him we had just been speaking of him. 

De B. Curious, very. But everything is curious, isn’t it? 

P. Very! 

J. Very! 

De B. Got such thing as Scotch whisky, Jones? I should like a tumbler. 

A tumbler was procured and duly mixed : after which followed inquiries as 
to De Borevil’s health. I said I was sorry to hear he had not been very well. 

De B. Well! never was better. Been writing a book, that’s all. Rather 
exhausting, Jones. It’s near done, though. 

J. What is it about? 

De B. About? about “Melancholy.” Don’t know how I got on it. 
Grand subject, though. No end. 

P. Been working your Burton, Reginald? Isn’t the whole thing there? 

De B. To tell you the truth, I’ve been afraid to look. The only chance 
of originality now is ignorance. Somebody has been and done everything. 
I’ve got to hate Burton. I wish there had never been a Burton—except, of 
course, Burton-on-Trent! [De Borevil smiled faintly through the smoke. ] 

P. But how are you treating the subject. Medically, metaphysically, or 
poetically ? 
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De B. Well, to be frank, I would say, “ jawically ;” that’s the line for our 
times. You see if I went at it like a text book, it would be over in an hour, 
and in twenty pages, if it took so many. Treated “jawically,” it runs to 
any length, and gives opportunities for employing all the styles. 

J. But what do you know of melancholy? You who have always been 
cheery and on the sunny side. 

De B. Well asked. I saw that disqualification, so went and got up a fit. 
Had great difficulty though, and had to try many expedients. It came at 
last out of sheer desperation, and a sense of incapacity and worthlessness. It 
has taken me long to work it off, I can tell you. 

P. And how, now that you know it, do you define melancholy ? 

De B. [taking the weed from his mouth and assuming a grave air). Well, 
you see, it’s not easy to define. In its endurance it is a soft, settled habit of 
sorrowing ; in its passing fit it is a sorrow all at once discovered nestling in 
the breast. As an emotion it is vague, even when overwhelming, and 
depends on invisible, or at least not clearly discerned, causes, It is thus dis- 
tinguished from grief, which always leans to its source; and from woe, which 
is grief in paroxysm, and bending under its cause. 
~ “ Beautiful!” cried Paignton and I at once. ‘The book, by Jove!” 

De B. Well, yes. There is something like that in the book. But drop 
this. What were you talking of? 

J. Easy-writing. We had been discussing the nature of Easy-writer, his sub- 
jects and manner of treating them. Have you thought on these points at all? 

De B. Well, I have considerably of late. I conceive there’s a good deal 
of easy-writing in my book, so I expect it will go down. The secret of the 
thing lies in a word—Swing. 

P. Swing? 

De B. Yes, swing—largo—going at it—taking rope—call it what you like. 
Let your thoughts flow ; put them all down and don’t be afraid. The result 
will be interesting, will be natural, will be what to the mass is easy-reading. 
Depend on it the whole thing is swing. By Jove, how one’s thoughts do come 
—with the impetuosity of mountain torrents sometimes. There’s no writing 
them, write ever so fast. Of late I’ve kept a short-hand writer to meet such 
occasions, 

J. So you give the reader the whole drift of your mind? 

De B. Yes. 

P. And the drivel? 

De B. You are always sneering, Paignton. It would be well if you 
remembered the adage, “‘ Look down, see dirt ; look up, see the stars.” 

P. That’s only the half of it; the rest is also memorable. “Look down, 
see dirt ; look up, walk into it.” There is occasionally advantage in keeping 


an eye on the unpleasant. But it is time we were off, Jones. We'll say 


good-night. 
De B. Wait a while, please. I’d like another tumbler. 

P. You've had enough, Reginald; which way are you going? 
De B. To “ The Queen’s,” 

P, Come along then ; I put up there too. 
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De Borevil drained his glass, we shook hands, and the friends sallied out 
into the night. I drew up the blinds and looked after them as they walked 
into town, and beyond them on the quiet sea, over which spread the palpitating 
heaven with its innumerable stars. 

“ Swing ! it’s all swing.” Well, I dare say a good deal of it is. All unre- 
strained movement is graceful; and all natural movements are unrestrained— 
have sweep, curvature, continuity, and the other requisites of beauty. What 
so pretty as the play of a kitten? What motions more beautiful than those 
of romping boys and girls, flushed with health, and freely yielding to every 
rising impulse; the bounding of a colt in clover; the first rush of a 
dog in a summer morning? Something depends, I dare say, on what it is 
that swings, and the propelling cause of the movement. Perhaps to the 
grace and beauty it is essential that the movement should originate in surplus 
natural energy, not in such stimulants as beer or brandy ; should be uncon- 
scious and not designed; not begin in a “go to.” After all, I fear De 
Borevil is mistaken, and that with Easy-writer there is little of true swing. 
The passages in which he rises to the fervour and eloquence, the sublime of 
easy-writing, are rarely connected, have more in them of “rush” than of 
“swing.” He lets himself go—no doubt of that; and in going, like one 
possessed, he ignores all the difficulties of the journey. They don’t exist for him. 
With a sentence in motion, like a man with faith, he moves mountains. It will 
finish itself should the earth crack ; finish itself somehow, in apparent consistency 
with its accidental commencement. Yes, I’m sure now De Borevil is wrong. 
Put rush for swing and explain the rest by the want of scrupulosity. 

Since coming to Devonshire, I’ve often wondered why Easy-writer gives 
himself up so entirely to pure literature, and to talking over the little social 
interests of men. Surely it would suit him equally well to handle occasionally 
the aspects of external nature. They are interesting, and just suited for his 
style of treatment.© They are infinitely varied; there is no convicting a 
writer of inaccuracy in respect to them. The utmost you can say is that an 
aspect as presented is exceptional ; that it never was worn, who would dare 
to say? Surely, here is a field in which Easy-writer might profitably disport 
himself. And I would fain win him over to it, both for his own sake and 
that of the public who reads all he writes. “Have you seen the moon 
to-night? it’s so beautiful,” said I to a friend in London once. “'The moon! 
—bless me, no! I’ve not seen it for ten years.” It would be well to lead 
people to look for pleasure occasionally in the heavens, and on the earth and 
the sea. Nothing at Astley’s or Her Majesty’s to touch these, my friend. 
Nothing at the picture-galleries either, if you come to that. Millais is very well; 
so are Landseer and Hunt. But what are they, with maul-stick and hog’s hair, 
to the painter of the day, with his splendours outspread on the spacious palette 
of the heavens? In form, in colour, nature beats them hollow ; they don’t 

- deserve to be named beside her. Just consider for a moment what a colourist 

she is; how delicate, how rich! Omit the delicious feast in garden, and wild 

flowers, and weeds, and mosses, and lichens, and look only at the broad 
features of the banquet of colour spread out with the year. Winter passes 
with its white and its amber hues, and rosy tints, and the greys and purples 
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of the bare tree trunks. A few days of sunshine and Spring enters, with 
lively greens, shaking out her blossoms of white and gold; red soon presumes 
to tip the flowers, and delicately blushes on the white of orchards in luxurious 
bloom. In the fulness of Summer, nature changes her tones, and casts off 
her transparent hues; the yellow steals slowly into the green, and the red 
grows bold on the cheek of the cherry. Thereafter red saddens on the 
ripened fruit, and passes into the sombre brown of autumn; while the yellow 
that grows in favour with the year is laid in golden lavishment on the fields and 
foliage. And then as Autumn draws to a close, nature brings together all 
the colours of the year, as the actors are all crowded on the stage before the 
fall. ‘The yellow that she loved to paint on her stolen and garnered sheaves 
is transferred to the glorious, though sombre mantle of the decaying woods ; 
the oak reddens; the gean-tree flushes a transparent pink; pale yellow is the 
ash ; the birch is orange, while the beech displays its browns and purples, and 
the evergreens hold the dearest of nature’s colours under a veil of black. 
Yes, sir, 'd give a great deal would you keep off criticism, the metaphysics, 
and science, which don’t suit you, and occasionally expose the /Eolian broad- 
side of you to the gentle influences of external nature. 

But it is time to close. From the window by which I am writing now, I 
look out on Torbay. The sea lies calm and peaceful within its girdling hills, 
as ever lay water in a pleasure-ground.. The sun shines as I look; “the 
long light shakes ” across from Brixham to the hither shore. A hundred or 
so yards out ends the lane of glory; nearer to hand is stillness and_blackness. 
Who would suspect that sea of recent murder—murder on the maniacal, diabolic 
scale? Ah! truly treacherous—beguiling and treacherous. The other night, 
in sudden delirious fury, this water wrecked a fleet! Great ships went down 
beneath its rage, or it beat them to matchwood against the rocks. To-day, 
‘who could credit it, but for the drifted spars, the sunken hulls, and the bodies 
on the beach? Yet to one who has been here some time+it is not altogether 
wonderful. During my stay I have learned to believe it capable of this and 
more. I have seen the sea in its varieties, as it can only be seen in a protected 
bay, with a neck through which at times the main ocean may pour its tem- 
pest force. Rarely is it so calm and deceptive as at this moment. More 
commonly long faint surface undulations, and the roar and plash of the under 
swell, tell of the nearness of the Channel. With the south-east wind come 
the dangers of open ocean and a lee shore. I confess it is an objection to 
being here, that sea with its terribleness; and yet it is one of the chief 
attractions, too. ‘To-day it is a luxury to the eye to look at; to trace in the 
haze the opposite coast. I like it best, however, with more of life and 
motion; when the agitation is from off the land, the air currents striking the 
sea from the villa-crowned heights. A slap, and-away to seaward scuds an 
emerald line! Another and another! The wind, in gusts that chase each 
other, rules the whole broad bay with flying breadths of green, winged bands 
of blue and dark rich purple pressing on their flanks, that are white with 
living foam ; and jet, falling from the driving clouds, mingles with the purple, 
green, and blue, till all the troubled bay seems full of molten malachite! A 
rush! Hoorooh! Jonathan Jones. 
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r= would come to-day, to-day, to-day, 
‘4 | O,-what.a day to-day would be! 
But now he’s away, miles and miles away 
From me across the ‘sea. . 


O, little bird, flying, flying, flying 
To your nest in the warm west, 
Tell him as you pass that I am dying, 
‘As you pass home to your nest. 


I have a sister, I have a brother, 
A faithful hound, a tame white dove; 
But I had another, once I had another, 
And I miss him, my love, my love! 


In this weary world it is so cold, so cold, 
‘While I sit -here all alone ; 
' I would’ not like to wait and to grow old, © 
But just to be dead and gone. 


Make me fair when.I lie dead on my bed, 
Fair where I am lying : 

Perhaps he may come and look upon me dead— 
He for whom I am dying. 


Dig my grave for two, with a stone to show it, 
And on the stone write my name: 
If he‘never comes, I shall never know it, 
But sleep on‘all the same. - 
Curistina G. Rosserri. 


THE NIGHT WAYFARER. 
A Fantasy. 


ie was a’stormy night, and I was toiling: over a boundless, solitary waste ; 
, no sign of human habitation; no-star above in the profound gloom. I 
seemed to move through an abyss of blackness, the invisible ground rising step 
by step to:my feet. . I felt it impossible to persevere much longer ; knees trem- 
bled, brain swam, the.heart alternately throbbed and stood still ; and asa fresh 
gust loaded with icy rain beat cruelly into my face, 1 exclaimed, raving, 
“ Succour me, thou Evil One, eyen thou, since Heaven will give me no aid!” 
when at this moment the sudden glimpse of a light, shining from no great 
distance over the gloomy level, sent a new impulse of hope and love of life into 
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"If he would come to-day, to day, 
O, what a day to-day would be '” 
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my blood ; and starting from the ground on which I had sunk, I hastened 
towards it with quick though stumbling footsteps. It seemed at first to my 
bewildered eyes like a large fire of red flame burning unsheltered on the 
waste, with indistinct forms moving fantastically round it; but with a forward 
step or two, and a more self-possessed gaze, I perceived the radiance to issue 
from the windows of a cottage; at the door of which I knocked, and was imme- 
diately bidden to enter by a very sweet voice. Four well-attired young maidens, 
rising from their seats around the cheerful hearth, gave me kind welcome 
without even waiting to hear my petition for shelter; a grave, silent man- 
servant was summoned, who provided me with dry clothing, and arranged a 
table for supper in the midst of the room ; and ere long I found. myself placed 
familiarly in the warm, lively circle, partaking of the choicest viands (for 
everything was of the most sumptuous and delicate), and pledging healths 
round with my fair entertainers. 

All four were beautiful, with.some degree of likeness in each to the rest, 
especially in that their faces, if left for a moment unenlivened with their 
usual smiles, struck me as being almost or altogether expressionless. But the 
four had many points of difference in stature "and complexion, while the 
features of all were of the utmost regularity, and their figures moulded in 
perfect proportions. She who sat next to me, and whose breath mingled 
with mine as we leaned towards each other, had fair hair, and a fruit-like 
bloom upon her cheek, and her soft and supple form was scarcely masked by 
the thin, clinging dress that followed its gentlest undulations. 

As the night wore on (but time, indeed, was abolished), the delicious gob- 
lets, which no one refused, were tasted. yet more freely; the talk became 
more easy, the jesting more familiar; supper over, we ranged ourselves closer 
than at first round the warm blaze, that threw a double glow upon the bright 
eyes, rich locks, and gleaming beauties of the four; from time to time the 
servant silently appeared to re-fill our cups, and offer us salvers of dainties, and 
again quickly withdrew. He was of handsome face and quiet, dexterous 
bearing, yet it seemed to me that something horrible belonged to him, | 
knew not what. When I felt a shudder, I looked round, and he was in the 
room. But this uneasiness I subdued as much as possible, and strove to 
forget it in the attractions of the beautiful hostesses, 

Whilst we were thus engaged, there came a feeble knock to the door of 
the cottage, which was direct into the open air from the wide room in which 
we sat; and one of the ladies said “ Enter,” in the same sweet tone that I 
had heard with so much delight. The latch was lifted; and we were 
amazed to see standing in the entrance a little child, of innocent and bright 
countenance, with soft natural curls falling to the neck, who wore a white 
robe, and had one hand full of flowers. The child’s face, at the first glance, 
appeared well-known to me, even intimately familiar. I would have started 
up with greeting, but, again, I could not recall any definite memory, and the 
face became more and more a stranger's the longer I looked and doubted. 
But the four ladies, in unaccountable agitation, hurried forward together, and 
dragged the little one into the centre of the room. In the first instant I 
believed it to be the haste of eager hospitality ; in the next I was undeceived ; 
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their eyes flashed with anger, their whole countenances were so distorted as 
scarcely to remain recognisable, they moved with malicious and ungainly 
gestures. One seized the child’s arm with a furious grip, whilst another 
snatched away the flowers and flung them into the hottest of the fire, which 
seemed to be partly quenched thereby. A third dashed a gobletful of wine 
into the gentle and pleading face. 

For my own part, amazement held me, for a short time, speechless and 
motionless, till I was suddenly roused by seeing that the fourth lady had 
caught up a sharp knife and was in the act of plunging it into the child’s 
bosom. I arrested her arm just in time to prevent the blow, and, pushing 
aside the others, took up in my arms and carried quickly to the door the 
little white-robed visitor, who then slipt from me and disappeared into the 
darkness, while I hesitated what next to do, or whither to turn my steps; 
and in another moment I found round me the soft arms of my fair com- 
panion, and was laughingly pulled back into the room, where almost all traces 
of the interruption of our mirth were already effaced. But the fire, in spite 
of many efforts to revive it, remained sullen and smouldering. 

“ A game! agame!” cried the beauty who had sat next me, and the others 
echoed her cry. We all stood up, and the game began. A rich-coloured 
scarf was thrown from one lady to another, in and out of turn, while it was 
my part to pursue the temporary wearer, and to exact a forfeit from her, if 
caught, which was to be released afterwards. We entered eagerly into the 
amusement, growing by degrees more and more warm and excited, and the 
leave-taking on which I had fully resolved, was now deferred indefinitely. 
Great art was displayed in throwing the scarf; sometimes when the wearer 
was chased into a corner, with no further possibility, as it seemed, of eluding 
my grasp, she in a moment unwound it from her form, and sent it flying over 
my head, to alight upon one of the others, who immediately became the object 
of my pursuit; and so unerring was the skill of each, that the scarf, which I 
observed to be enwrought with fantastic and mythological groups, some of 
them strangely out of place on such a vesture, never once touched the floor in 
its frequent and rapid flights and intertwinings. Breathless, at length, we 
paused for an instant. A little white flower lay at my foot; I picked it up, 
and asking leave of my fairest ‘to set it in her girdle, she looked round 
smilingly, but the next moment started back with a shriek and with every 
sign of horror in her face. At her bidding, I flung the harmless-looking 
blossom out of door, nor did she quite readily resume her self-command. 
But ere long the game was renewed with greater spirit than before, the pur- 
suits becoming more animated, and the escapes more narrow, as we darted to 
and fro with flushed cheeks, and the girls’ dark or yellow hair falling and 
flying loose. 

She who had been my neighbour at supper, the slender, round-limbed 
beauty, had many times eluded my warmest speed; but a thrilling glance 
from her eyes led me after her now with still greater eagerness; hard-prest, 
she bounded through the door of the cottage into the open darkness of the 
night. I followed the gleam of her robe, and in a moment caught her in my 
arms. With a tremulous sigh she leaned back in my embrace, her head 
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leaning on my shoulder; she turned, enwinding me in her clasp. I stooped 
my lips to hers, her breath was on my face, when, with sudden glare, broad, 
swift, and scorching white, a torrent of lightning poured out of heaven, show- 
ing in its momentary brilliance a countenance close to mine, so incredibly 
frightful and fiendish, that a second look were raving madness to any human 
brain. Quick upon the lightning followed a burst of thunder, like the down- 
fall of the universe. 

In the short space of time, during which I lay motionless where I had 
fallen, and whilst the thunder was rolling away into the distance, I saw, as 
with another’s eyes, the whole cottage, walls, roof, and chimneys, separate 
itself into a numberless crowd of hideous shapes ; and, as these opened, the 
great red flame which I had seen across the waste burned fiercely upward, 
and darted its rays among them. How I rose I knew not; but I found 
myself flying through the black storm, pursued by that fiendish crew ; closer 
and closer they came up behind me; I was well aware they but amused 
themselves with my feeble efforts to escape, until the moment came when it 
should be their pleasure to seize me. 

A thought came suddenly, bringing a gleam of hope; delirium and stupe- 
faction had prevented my thinking of it sooner. I ejaculated a short fervent 
prayer, calling on the most sacred names for support against my horrid 
enemies. But in reply rose a loud terrific laugh from my pursuers; some 
voices even repeated my prayer mockingly, and in derision changed the pious 
words into obscene parodies. Then my soul fainted within me, and I said, 
“There is no help, for God hath forsaken me. Would I had perished ere I 
saw the foul fire-light! Would I had left the place of evil with that fair 
child!” At this moment I began to hear, as at a distance, tones of a 
remembered music ; good and pure thoughts flowed into my heart like waters 
into a parched well; and the tumult of pursuit began to fail and shrink away. 

A faint, grave light was mingled with the darkness; the setting moon 
stood in the west. On soft moss, under the dry shade of a grove, I sank 
down exhausted. Between sleeping and waking, I seemed to see the child, 
crowned with a garland of flowers, sitting opposite, upon a knoll among the 
trees; keeping watch, methought, and singing a sweet song all the while; 
and that grove was filled with safety and peace. 

When I awoke, it was clear morning; the birds whistled among dewy 
leaves, and the first smoke rose from the hamlet in the valley. There I found 
a certain wise, poor man, happy with his wife and children, with whom I 
abode for a time. 

All this is of the past; and whether all, or how much of it, is to be named 
a Dream, I cannot now rightly tell. 


W. A. 
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DIANA. 


By THE AUTHOR OF **THE Nut Brown MaIps.” 





CHAPTER I. 


AN UNDERTAKING, 


“HE will not last ten years’ time, Die; and then you will be rich and 
independent—the lady of Ashpound.” 

“Don’t mention it, sir, unless you mean to tempt me to commit murder 
next.” 

The speakers in the old drawing-room of Newton-le-Moor, in the south 
country, thirty years ago, were Mr. Baring and his daughter Diana. He was 
a worn and dissipated-looking man, with a half-arrogant, half-base air—im- 
plying a whole old man of the world of a bad day gone by. He was flawless 
in his carving, his card-dealing, his frock-coat and tie: corrupt to the core in 
almost everything else. She was a tall, full-formed woman, in her flower and 
prime, with a fine carriage and gait, which rendered it a matter of indifference 
that she wore as plain and simple a muslin gown as a lady could wear. Her 
hair was of the pale, delicate, neutral tint which the French call d/onde-cendré, 
a little too ashen-hued for most complexions. It was not wavy hair, but very 
soft and pure, as if no atmosphere of turmoil and taint had ruffled or soiled 
it. It made Miss Baring’s fresh, clear complexion a shade too bright in the 
carmine, which took off the grayness of the flaxen hue and relieved the cold 
and steel-like gleam in her grey-blue eyes. The features of the face were fine 
and regular, like Mr. Baring’s ; but instead of the handsome, aristocratic, relent- 
less aquiline nose, which was the most striking feature in the gentleman’s face, 
the lady’s was a modified Greek nose, broad enough at the base slightly to 
spoil its beauty but largely to increase its intellectual significance. 

The “he” of the conversation, who was not to last ten years, was Gervase 
Norgate of Ashpound—a poor, impulsive, weak-willed, fast-living young 
neighbouring squire. Unluckily for himself, he had been early left his own 
master, and had ridden post-haste to the dogs ever since. Suddenly he had 
taken it into his muddled head to pull up in his career, and, if need be, 
to chain and padlock, hedge and barricade himself with a wife and family, 
before Ashpound should be swallowed up by hungry creditors, and he had 
hurried himself into a forlorn grave. 

Mr. Baring was willing to let him off as a pigeon to be plucked, and to use 
him instead as an unconscious decoy duck in getting rid of Die; not that Mr. 
Baring had an unnatural aversion to his daughter, but that she was a drag 
upon him both for the present and the future. But Die, after one night's 
reflection, accepted Gervase Norgate to escape worse evil, having neither 
brother nor sister nor friend who would aid her. What Die did on that 
night ; whether she merely “slept on the proposal,” like a wise, well-in-hand, 
self-controlled woman ; whether she outwatched the moon, plying herself with 
arguments, forcing herself to overcome her deadly sick loathing at the leap, 
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nobody knows. If Die had learned anything worth retaining, in the shifts 
and shams of her life, it was perfect reticence. The result was that Gervase 
Norgate was coming to woo as an accepted wooer at Newton-le-Moor on the 
evening of the summer day when Mr. Baring confidentially assured the bride 
that the bridegroom would not last ten years. 

Newton-le-Moor was what its name suggested, an estate won from the 
southern moors by other and worthier adventurers than John Fitzwilliam 
Baring. In his hands the place was drifting back to the original moorland. 
Everything, except the stables and kennels, had been suffered to go to wreck. 
The house was of weather-streaked white stone, in part staring and _pre- 
tentious, in part prodigal and vagabondish. The drawing-room of Newton-le- 
Moor, like most drawing-rooms, was a commentary—more or less complete— 
on the life and character of its owner. If it did not represent all his practices 
and pursuits—his repudiation of just claims and obligations ; his sleeping till 
noon and waking till morning, and faring sumptuously at his neighbours’ ex- 
pense ; his fleecing of every victim who crossed his false door by borrowing, bill- 
discounting, horse-dealing, betting, billiards, long and short whist, and brandy- 
drinking—at least it painted one little peculiarity of John Fizwilliam Baring 
very fairly. Not one accessory which could contribute to his comfort and 
enjoyment was wanting, from the exceedingly easy-chair for his back, to the 
alabaster lamp for his eyes, and the silver pastile-burner for his nose. On 
the other hand, there was scarcely an article that had no special reference 
to John Fitzwilliam Baring which was not in the last stages of decay. 

On this evening, before Gervase Norgate came up with her father from 
the dining-room, where he might sit too long, considering who was waiting 
him, Diana had her tea-table arranged, and sat down behind it as if to do its 
honours. She showed no symptoms of discomposure, unless that her rose 
colour flickered and flushed in a manner that was not natural to it; yet she 
had so entrenched herself, that when Gervase Norgate entered, with an 
irregular, unsteady step, although as nearly sober as he ever was, she could 
not be touched except at arm’s length, and by the tips of the fingers, over 
which he bowed. 

Mr. Norgate was not in his flower and prime. He was not above a 
year or two Miss Baring’s senior; but his whole being had suffered eclipse 
before it reached maturity, though he still showed some remains of what 
might have been worth preserving. His physique had been what no word 
interprets so fitly as the Scotch word “ braw,” not huge and unwieldy in size 
and strength, but manly and comely. His shoulders were still broad, though 
they slouched. His hand and arm were still a model, somewhat wasted and 
shaken, of what in muscular power and lightness a hand and arm should be. His 
dark brown hair, dry and scanty at five-and-twenty, still fell in waves. His 
eyes, dulled and dimmed, were still the kindly, magnanimous, forgiving blue 
eyes. His mouth had always been a heavy mouth (better at all events than a 
mean mouth) ; it was coarse now, but with strange lines of gentleness breaking in 
upon its tendency to violence. But his carriage, though he was pre-eminently 
a well-made man, was the attribute most spoilt about him. He had the 
blustering yet shuffling bearing of a man who is fully convinced that he has gone 
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to the dogs, and it did not alter its expression that he was making an effort to 
quit his canine associates. Perhaps the effort required to be confirmed before 
its effects could be seen, perhaps he was not setting about the right way of 
redeeming himself after all. 

Mr. Baring was pompous in his high breeding—the first gentleman in 
Europe was pompous also. Mr. Baring brought forward his intended son-in- 
law as his young friend, and alluded pointedly to the summer evening and its 
event as an “auspicious occasion.” But he was cut short by a frosty glance 
from Die, and a brief remark that she was not sure that this evening and 
its party were more auspicious than usual. 

Although Miss Baring was a person of very little consequence in her father’s 
house, she acted on Mr. Baring as a drag. Her cold looks inadvertently 
damped him; and she had a way, which he could not account for in his 
daughter, of making blunt speeches, like that on the auspicious occasion and 
on her being left a rich young widow, if Gervase Norgate did for himself 
smartly. This was discomfiting even to a man who piqued himself on his 
resources in conversation. Die had uttered twice as many of these abrupt, 
unamiable, unanswerable rejoinders within these twenty-four hours, since she 
had accepted Gervase Norgate’s hand. 

Whatever Mr. Baring thought of the rebuff, he was above exhibiting 
any sign of his feelings, and no one could have refused him the tribute of con- 
sideration for the position of his companions, as he blandly announced that he 
had the day’s Chronicle to read, and begged to be excused for accomplishing 
the task before post-time. He retired to sip his tea and disappear behind the 
folds of his newspaper. It was the first evening for a dozen years that he 
had not handled cue or fingered cards. 

Gervase Norgate, assuming his character of a man about to amend _ his 
ways, marry, and settle, sat by Die Baring. He noted and summed up the 
girl’s good points, as no man in love ever yet did. She was a finer-looking 
woman than he had supposed,—one to be proud of as he presented her to 
his friends as his wife; pity that he had so few creditable friends left 
now! He could think of none at that moment except his strong-minded old 
Aunt Tabby, who had some sneaking kindness for him in the middle of her 
scorn, and his old man, Miles. Die Baring would not tolerate his boon 
companions— not that he wanted her to tolerate them; she would not 
suit for his mistress and manager if she did; though where she got her 
niceness—seeing what her father was up to in cool, barefaced scampishness, in 
horseflesh, bones, and pasteboard—he could not tell. She was a capable 
woman he was ‘certain, if she got a fair field for her capability. She 
was clever: anybody with half an eye or an ear might recognize that. And 
she would want all her cleverness—ay, and her will and temper—for what 
she would have to do. But she had undertaken the task, and it was not 
much to the purpose that if she had not been the daughter of a disreputable 
spendthrift she would doubtless as lief have touched live coals as have 
submitted to be his wife. Ah, well, it was his luck in his last toss up, 
and he had never been lucky before; yet he had never felt so great a 
reluctance to conclude his engagement of twenty-four hours, and clinch his 
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repentance, as he did at this moment.” It was good for him that he stood 
committed. But why had he not sought out some humble, meek lass, who 
would still have looked up to him and reckoned him not quite such a 
reprobate, but believed that there was some good left in him, and liked 
him a little for himself—not married him to suit her own book and save him 
for her own sake, if it were possible? Why had he not chosen a simple pet 
lamb, in place of a proud heifer who scarcely took the trouble to conceal from 
him how it galled her neck to put it into his yoke? Psha! he would break 
any poor heart with his incorrigible wildness and beastly sottishness in a 
month’s time. A woman without a heart; a good, hard-mouthed, strong- 
pulling, well-wearing woman,—honest, and a lady; a handsome, superior 
woman, and far beyond his deserts, was the wife for him. 

Gervase pursued this line of thought ; but he spoke to Miss Baring, after 
a little introductory flourish about the weather, his ride from Ashpound, and 
the embroidery which she had taken up, in a different strain. 

“You have shown a great, I must say an unmerited, trust in me, Miss 
Baring—Diana ; but I mean—I swear I mean to do the best I can for you 
and myself. I have thought better of the life I have been leading; I 
shall turn over a new life, and be another man if you will help me.” 

The confession was fatally facile, like most confessions, but it was sincere, 
and not without its touching element, which, however, did not reach her. 

She replied, without being greatly moved, and corrected what might be a 
slight misconception on his part: “I am quite aware, Mr. Norgate, that you 
have been rather wild; but since you mean to do better, I am willing to try 
you and to be your wife.” 

Diana’s candid acquiescence had the same disconcerting influence upon 
Gervase that her speeches had on her father, unlike as the men were: it 
struck him dumb when he should have overwhelmed her with thanks. After 
a while he recovered himself, took heart of grace, and blundered out that he 
was grateful,—a happy man; would she not say Gervase, when she was 
having him altogether? 

“I suppose I may,” acceded Diana, with a hard smile. “ There, Gervase—it 
is not hard to say,” as if she were humouring him. 

He did not ask for any more favours or rights, but maundered a little on 
nobody calling him Gervase for many a day except his aunt ‘abby, and she 
contracted it to Jarvie, which had a stage-coach flavour. 

“Tell me something about your aunt Tabby. Do you know, I have not 
visited an aunt since I wasa little girl of ten?” This afforded him an opening 
more naturally and pleasantly, and the two went off on aunt Tabby instead 
of accomplishing more courtship, and got on a little better. Diverging from 
aunt Tabby to her place, and from her place to Ashpound, they went on with 
mention of Gervase’s factotum, Miles, and discussed capabilities and future 
arrangements with wonderful common sense. 

Mr. Baring swallowed his last gape over his Chronicle, concluded that 
the couple had surely had their swing of private conversation for one night, 
and resolved to curtail the courtship to the shortest decorous bounds. So 
Mr. Baring looked at his watch, and said quite lovingly to Gervase: “ My 
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boy, when I do act the family man, I do the thing thoroughly, by supping in 
my dressing-room at eleven. What! you are off? A pleasant ride to you. 
You will receive your orders from Die, I fancy, when to report yourself in 
attendance. To-morrow is it, or next day? Make yourself at home, my dear 
fellow. Happy to think that you are going to be one of us—a son for me to 
be proud of,. Good-night. God bless you.” 

Thus the preliminaries to the alliance ended with Gervase bowing again 
over the tips of Die’s fingers. He had not the smallest inclination to raise 
them to his lips. 

“ I will do my duty by him,” said Diana to herself, when she was in the 
sanctuary of her own bare room. And what a poor sanctuary it had been! “ It 
may be bad in me to have him, but what can I do? and what can he do, for 
that matter? If I do my duty by him, surely some good will come of it.” Per- 
haps her imagination was haunted by a garbled version of the text about him 
who turns a sinner from the error of his ways and covers a multitude of sins. 


? 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FULFILMENT. 


“ Sue's a fine woman the mistress, a rare fine woman; but she’s going the 
wrong way. It’s the cart before the horse, andI tell you it’s not conformable ; 
and the master, God help him, poor fellow, will never be brought to go at the 
tail of the cart—never.” So ruminated Gervase Norgate’s old servant, Miles, 
pushing back the tufts of ragged red hair on his long head ruefully, as he sat 
‘* promiscuous ” in what he was pleased to call his pantry at Ashpound, while 
he contemplated with the eye of the body his chamois skin for what he proudly 
denominated his silver, and with the eye of the mind the new régime and its 
ruling spirit. 

“ She’s a fine woman,” remarked also of her new niece, Miss Tabitha 
Norgate, of Redwells. “ She’s a fine woman, a great deal too good for 
him ; but she oughtn’t to have gone and married Jarvie, or to have married 
anybody, there’s the long and the short of it. She ought to have remained 
single, like me. She was made to stand alone, while he wanted a woman and 
as many children as she could muster to hang round his neck—the liker a 
millstone the better,—he won’t drown: he could not take the straight road 
without a weight to ballast him and keep him steady. If he had consulted 
me, I would have advised him to marry that dawdling, whimpering Susie 
Lefroy, the widowed daughter of the Vicar, with her unprovided-for orphans. 
Jarvie might have stepped into a young family at once, and he would have 
been a kind stepfather—he might have righted himself then. To go and 
marry a clever, active, handsome, well-born woman like Die Baring. Oh! 
dear, dear, what folly !” 

In spite of her critics, Mrs. Gervase Norgate spared no pains to acquit 
herself of her obligation, and to discharge her debt at Ashpound. Ashpound 


was a much more exhilarating residence than Newton-le-Moor. At Newton- 
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le-Moor the desolation of prodigality and immorality was objective and de- 
ductive. At Ashpound the desolation was subjective and inductive, a plague- 
spot within ; and although the flush of decay was visible, Gervase would struggle 
against it to the last. He would make an effort to preserve the pleasant, 
rambling, mellow brick house, most of it one storied and draped with jessa- 
mine and clematis as old as the building ; the belt of ash trees round the ferny 
dells of the little park ; and the whitewashed offices, in excellent repair; the 
well cared for cattle and poultry-yard ; the amply-stocked, flourishing gardens; 
the pretty gardener’s house and lodge—the prettiest things about the place, as 
his father had left them to him. To the last Gervase would aim at keeping 
up the place, to his mother’s drawing-room, his father’s study, Miles’s pantry 
and cellar, even the modern housekeeper’s room, and the maids’ gallery, in 
comfort and pleasantness. Only his own rooms—dining-room, smoking-room, 
bedroom—had been suffered to show traces of many a brawl and fray. It 
was as if he had deemed anything good enough for a scapegrace and beast 
like him, and thought to pay the whole price in his own person. It would 
not be with his will if any other person, high or low, contributed to his heavy 
forfeits. And Gervase Norgate’s servants, new as well as old, had a pitiful 
liking for him, a remorseful regard for his interests, even when these clashed 
with their own. So when Gervase had removed the traces, repaired the 
damages, and taken the decisive step of forbidding the inroads of his evil 
associates, Mrs, Gervase Norgate found a peaceful, prosperous-seeming, as 
well as fair, country home awaiting her. 

Neither did Mrs. Gervase Norgate droop or mope; she was alive to every 
advantage, alert to improve every opportunity. Frankly she praised the house 
at Ashpound, which she had formerly known at the distance of common 
acquaintanceship, but now knew in the nearness of home, from garret to 
cellar. ‘“ What a well-seasoned, kindly dwelling you have here, Gervase. 
How I like the windows opening down to the floors, the creeping plants, the hall 
window-seats, and the attics with their pigeon-hole bureaux.” She made herself 
familiar with its details, and she flattered its old occupants with the extent 
of her intimacy and appreciation. She did not let the grass grow beneath 
her feet in learning and acquiring its owner’s habits. Early rising had been 
one of the good old country habits which had stuck to Gervase. And not 
a dairymaid at Ashpound was up and abroad at so primitive an hour as its 
mistress, ready to walk with the Squire to his horses’ stalls and paddocks, his 
cattle sheds, his game preserves, his workpeople in the fields; anywhere but 
to the sign of the Spreading Ash-tree, in the village of Ash-cum-thorpe, fore 
his morning draught. 

“ Well-a-day,” cried Dolly, “I would not be the mistress, to 
rise and go to her work afore the stroke of six, and she a fine lady 
born and bred, for all the hats and feathers, table heads, and carriage- 
seats in this here world. If I ever have a word to say to Luke Jobling, I 
know it will be with an eye to a good long lie in the morning when he has 
gone to his mowing or his reaping. How Madam does it without ever 
drooping an eyelid, none of us can tell; but they do say the gentlefolks are as 
strong as steel when they like to put out their strength; happen it is the 
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high living as gives it to them. I know Madam puts us to our metal here. 
And lawk! the Squire, he’s as restless and lost like as a new weaned calf. Eh! 
I had liefer have the holding in of a senseless calf, though I had not Luke to 
help me with the bars of the gates, than the holding in of a full-grown, whole- 
witted man. But the poor mistress—them as don’t know, the rights of a 
thing calls her saucy—young lady though she be, she do work hard for her 
place and living, she do, since she has got Master Gervase and Ashpound.” 

Anticipating her husband’s commands, Diana was ever ready, to bear him 
company, to share his engagements and amusements, walking, riding, shooting, 
fishing, playing billiards, cribbage, bowls, racket, backgammon, draughts, for 
hours on a stretch; to go abroad attending the market and doing banking 
business at Market Hesketh, dining out with the Vicar or with any country 
host save Mr. Baring—Mrs. Gervase Norgate setting her face against the 
paternal hospitalities—dancing at the county balls as one of the leaders. She did 
not seem to know what weariness meant. She would trudge whole half-days 
with him and the keepers, after luncheon, beating the plantations and pacing 
the turnip-fields to start and bring down birds, and she would be sauntering 
with him on the terrace and in the park after dinner all the same. She 
would be in the saddle ten hours during a long day’s hunt, as the autumn 
advanced and the meets assembled, and within an hour of alighting at the 
door of Ashpound, she would have exchanged muddy bottle-greev. or Water- 
loo blue cloth for glistening white satin, and be stepping into the carriage 
with Gervase to be present at one of their wedding parties. 

There was something positively great in the intentness with which the 
woman pursued her end of the man’s salvation ; the vigilance with which she 
ever kept sight of the wounded quarry she was to rescue and to restore. 
The neighbourhood watched the struggle with interest, admiration, hostile 
criticism, not very delicate diversion. Only to John Fitzwilliam Baring the 
struggle was a matter of indifference—rather of repugnance. He would have 
liked Die to be more feminine and more helpless, 

Would Die slacken in her energy and devotion? Would Gervase be 
able to bear his cure much longer ? 

Beyond the honeymoon, and with the feeling decidedly growing, Gervase 
Norgate was gratified by his wife’s sacrifice of herself in every respect, and 
long before he grew accustomed to it and felt easy under it, he was touched 
by it. He liked her company too, for he was fond of society, and had 
been lonely since his father and mother died. She was an observant, intel- 
ligent woman, high-minded, and pure-hearted, and vastly superior to his 
late satellites. She was eager to suit herself to him, and made herself as 
free with him as she could be, as far as he knew, with any one. At this 
season Gervase Norgate was attracted to something warmer, sweeter, more 
intimate in their intercourse. He enjoyed her quick remarks and shrewd 
conclusions. He was pleased with, and proud of the new blossoming of her 
beauty under the combined influences of an open-air life, constant occupation, 
and a powerful object. He was willing to wait till more tender feelings 
should awaken between them. It looked as if Gervase Norgate had turned 
over a new leaf; his cheek lost its dull, engrained red, or its pallor; his 
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lips grew firmer ; his eyes clearer and cooler; he raised his head, and threw 
off something of the slouch of his shoulders and the swing and uncertainty of 
his walk. 

“How well you look in that pretty dress, Diana!” he would say. “I de- 
clare you are as brave a figure as any in my lord’s picture-gallery. Let me fetch 
you a cluster of monthly roses, though I am not fit to hold the candle to you.” 
Or, “Come, Die, let us have a stroll and a smoke in the garden.” Or, “ Sit _ 
still for another game, will you? My hand is just in and my luck begin- 
ning. I know you are never tired. Mrs. Gervase, you are a trump—the 
ace of trumps.” 

Ignorant spectators might have set them down for a good, happy, well- 
met young couple, with regard to whom it would be simply and equally 
appropriate to wish “ God bless them.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
—_o0tt{c0o—— 


A GRAVE REMONSTRANCE WITH SOME ENGLISH 
TRAVELLERS IN HOLLAND. 


By A DUTCHMAN. 





To the Editor of the “ Arcosy.” * 


THE HacuE, Fe., 1866. 
N UCH respecrep Sir, 

Your journal being a “ Magazine for the Journey,” I hope you 
will excuse me asking you how it is that your tourists and journalists have 
such a fancy now-a-days for ridiculing us and our country? I thought, after 
Washington Irving’s pleasantries and Albert Smith’s waggeries [is that the 
word ?] you would have had enough of it. Butno. Your beaux esprits still 
continue to tax their genius from time to time for a certain quantity of jokes 
to be fired off at the cost of your harmless neighbours across the Channel, 
who, since the days when they burnt your ships in the Medway and sent you 
about your business at Doggersbank, have never put a spoke in your wheel. 
In those days what was your experience? Did you find Holland a 
country to joke with? Or is it to give vent to a little remainder of the old 
grudge, that you now try to prick with needles those who so often made you 
tremble at the thunder of their cannon? I am almost forced to think so. 
Even your Daily Telegraph devotes not less than some twenty columns, running 
through six numbers (from Dec. 23 to Jan. 8), to the important task of 


* [We have pleasure in giving a place to this effusion of Mynheer Trommelknokkel, 
and are not without hope that we may hear from him again. We at first intended to 
have subdued somewhat the fervour of his patriotic outbursts ; but upon reflection we 
have allowed them to stand, in consideration of the feeling of injury under which our 
unknown friend evidently labours, We have not attempted to improve Mynheer’s 
language. —EDITOR. ] 
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telling nonsense about us, though it cannot help observing “that it is good 
for an Englishman to come to Holland and to be humble,” on remembering 
that “three old Dutch sea-dogs—(Van) Tromp, de Ruyter, and Piet Hein 
—thrashed us like sacks on our own element, the sea, and smoked victorious 
pipes as far up an English river as Sheerness.” ; 

This, certainly, is much sounder sense than that of the “ Scotchman” who, 
in the Cornhill Magazine of 1863, speaks of “an Englishman who conquered 
* Tromp,” forgetting, however, to give that Englishman’s name, and grudging 
the old Dutch hero the splendid monument which national gratitude and 
reverence have built upon his grave. But, then, who can tell what blunders 
a Scotchman may fall into when his porridge and oat-cakes are beyond 
his reach ! 

Still the good-humoured frankness with which the clever inditer of the 
articles in the Telegraph abstains from sacrificing history to wit, convinces me 
that no feeling of revenge can have anything to do with this strange fancy for 
ridiculing us; and that a more innocent and harmless cause for it must be 
sought. Moreover, the kind, friendly spirit which for years has prevailed 
between the two nations, and of which I witnessed many agreeable proofs 
during a stay of several months in your hospitable country, makes it con- 
clusive to my mind that the old quarrels have been forgotten long since. 
But for all that we do not exactly receive what we should expect from this 
entente cordiale. It is rather disappointing to find our Telegraph censor 
opening his lengthened account of what he saw, heard, smelt, ate, and drank 
during a snatch of a visit to our country—with the declaration that “ it 
seems to him that every Dutchman must come into the world with a placard 
of ‘ Found drowned’ pinned to him ;” that the Dutchman is not at all, as is 
generally supposed by Englishmen, “ heavy and phlegmatic, but only suffer- 
ing from suspended animation ;” and that he “enjoys just sufficient vitality 
to scrub the floors, trade to Java, make cheese, cure herrings, drink schnapps, 
and smoke tobacco.” 

How very kind! As Ido not see the necessity of answering by return 
post, I shall not tell you how we think an Englishman must come into the 
world—which, moreover, would be irrelevant, since the way of coming into 
the world is under no man’s control; but I can tell you that we often 
wonder how an Englishman contrives to get out of the world. We Dutch- 
men, owing perhaps to our “suspended animation,” wait patiently till our last 
bed is spread, whereupon, after having “made our cheeses and cured our 
herrings,” we gently lie down to depart in peace. But we are amazed to 
learn that Englishmen, perhaps finding this way of dying too old-fashioned, 
climb up high mountains to get their limbs smashed, or go down into bears’ 
pits to be dined off by Brownie and her cubs, or swim across vortexes and 
maelstroms to prepare themselves as a breakfast for the sharks; so that if 
there be such institutions as eating-houses among brute society, the bills of 
fare are sure to include such dainties as— shoulder of cockney, hot leg of 
Englishman,” &c. But de gustibus non est disputandum. If we have it not in 
our power to get ourselves born as we should wish, let us at any rate leave it 
optional to everybody to die as he likes. I only have to say that, as far as 
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regards myself, I much prefer having my animation “suspended” in the 
Dutch fashion, to having it stopped after the latest English mode. 

But we don’t wonder that your English tourists should be amused when 
they thrust their noses into our towns and villages for a couple of days. We 
know that an Englishman is an islander, and as there are many islands 
connected with our country, we also know tolerably well what may be 
expected of islanders. They are, in many respects, like boarding-school boys, 
who, trained up within the narrow circle of their own number, mould their 
thoughts, manners, and habits in a certain traditional-stationary-standard 
form, out of which they can never jump even for a moment. Shut out from 
the educational influences of society at large, they have never learnt to try 
other people’s forms, nor have they got the jaggs and notches of their fancies 
and feelings ground and polished off through contact against other people’s 
thoughts and ideas. Islanders are prone to think that their island is the 
world. If there is anything beyond it, of course that must be something out 
of the way—something odd and curious to look at. Englishmen, we cannot 
help supposing, know no other geographical division of our hemisphere than 
“England and the adjacent Scythia, called Europe.” If they meet with 
something in Holland which is really better and finer than anything of the 
sort in their country, they laugh at it at first. Soon, however, they come 
to enjoy it while abroad; but having returned home, they laugh again, and 
never think of such a thing as carrying the lesson into practice. Of course 
not, for if the thing were really better, would it not have sprung up in 
England? So when observing the large variety of our glorious vegetables, 
and the delicious way in which we boil and stew, prepare and dress 
them, you first chuckle about our hotch-potch and lilliputian cookery; but 
it is not long till you relish it, and wonder how human skill could ever have 
contrived to call into existence such ambrosia, which melts in one’s mouth and 
makes one’s blood run briskly through the veins. But do you ever think of 
such a thing as asking for the prescription? Not a bit of it. When you — 
return home you just do as usual. Of course, I don’t speak now of the 
dinners of your higher classes, which make an exception to this rule, and no 
wonder, indeed, for they are prepared by Dutch or French cooks. But your 
common and eating-house-going people, what do they enjoy of the glorious 
vegetable creation, except what we should call boiled fodder? Again, your 
tourists have seen and enjoyed our spacious, cheerful estaminets, with their little 
tables tastefully arranged throughout the room, so that everybody can have 
his own dinner, and yet the whole company sits down like a single family. 
You are imitating them now, I hear; but how many eating-houses are there 
still in which your carnivorous guests are huddled together in small, narrow, 
dark, gloomy-looking boxes, like horse-stalls, where they must take care not 
to fill their stomachs to their satisfaction lest they get crammed between the 
narrow table and the board behind. And you have seen our houses, with 
their broad, high windows, spacious lofts, or zolders, as we call them, for 
drying our washing and stowing away our lumber, and our excellent cellars 
for preserving our winter provisions. Could there be anything better adapted 
or more economical for a household? Yet you continue to build your houses 
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with narrow windows and broad walls between them, without lofts, and with- 
out cellars; so that, with a rent of from sixty to eighty pounds, one is shut 
up in a dull prison, with the permission of turning a bedroom into a lumber- 
room, and of drying one’s washing in the back yard, weather permitting, and 
of stowing away one’s provisions in a musty cupboard. We learn from very 
old books that our grandfathers’ great- grandfathers used to build their 
houses in the same way, and we can understand how it is that islanders, 
who live at some distance from the general progress of civilization, can still 
continue to trot along in the self-same rut. But what we cannot so easily 
understand is, how people who have witnessed the marvels of our develop- 
ment show that all they are capable of doing is to laugh, and to exclaim, 
“ How very funny!” 
Now as to England’s seclusion ; it certainly is not the fault of the English 
that the Cimbrian flood, or whatever flood it may have been, cut their 
country off from Holland. It would be cruel to taunt them with that 
calamity, and we must acknowledge to their credit that they have made the 
best of it that they could. Indeed, we wonder that after that most disastrous 
separation from our society, they have made even so much progress in civili- 
zation as we are glad to find among them. But though ‘it was out of their 
power to span a bridge across the Channel to restore intercourse, they might 
at least have tried to make up for it by learning our language, and thus 
establishing a spiritual bridge. But simple as the idea is, it seems they never 
could come up to it. It is not only through the sea that Englishmen are 
excluded from the continental civilization, they studiously keep themselves 
isolated by refusing to learn continental languages. We Dutchmen learn 
your language as well as French and German ; thus we enable the civilizing 
powers of various nations to have easy access to us. Our Telegraph friend 
makes a great mistake when he says (Dec. 23) that in Holland, “save 
among the upper classes, very few persons—not even the waiters in the 
hotels—speak French,” and that “to meet a Frenchman in Holland is as 
raré as to meet a Chinaman at Walton-on-the-Naze.” There may be some 
truth in that so far as regards Rotterdam, but Rotterdam is not the whole of 
Holland. I am/assured that there are twice as many Frenchmen as English- 
men in Holland ; indeed the Hague and Amsterdam teem with them. Nor 
is there any popular school in any of the Dutch towns, save those for the 
poor, in which French does not constitute one of the chief branches of the 
daily teaching. But our good Telegraph commissioner, finding himself for 
the first time in Rotterdam, seems to have been so overwhelmed by what he 
witnessed, that he thought he was seeing the whole of Holland at once ; very 
much like that Westphalian grass-mower, who having during a hot summer’s 
toil in the Dutch meadows earned five pounds, thought he had almost 
drained the Dutch exchequer, and exclaimed, “ Holland! Holland! another 
such pull next summer, and you'll be lying on your back, legs upwards!” So 
Mr. Telegraph tells you that we are “ Anglomaniacs, reading English books, 
dressing after the English fashions,” &c. Probably he left us with the thought, 
“ Holland, Holland! when I come back next time, I shall find you swal- 
lowed up by England, skin and bones!” The fact is, that owing to its brisk 
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trade and constant intercourse with England, Rotterdam has gradually intro- 
duced many English elements into its style of living, especially among the higher 
merchant class. But no sooner have you left Rotterdam behind than you 
see this Anglicising spirit disappear; and if there is any foreign type left 
noticeable in the Dutch life, it is, alas! more French than English. For 
proof of this it will be enough to say that there are French and also German 
theatres in our country, but not one English. 

But our Telegraph friend only gives us a specimen of what we expect in 
English accounts of foreign countries. ‘Totally unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, and still less acquainted with our national spirit, the English tourists 
and commissioners fly like a shot through a few towns. Memorandum book 
in one hand, and lead pencil in the other, they peep to the left and to the 
right to pick up what just happens to fall under their notice. They may perhaps 
exchange a few words with a porter or a waiter, who answers them in 
broken English, and tells them just what he pleases; and then, after three or 
four days’ tumbling from one town into another, they sit down to write an 
article about Holland,—its present condition and prospects, its manners and 
customs, its trade and politics, its religion and literature, its industry and social 
economy, its art treasures, its canals, its dykes, its inundations, its schools, its 
churches, its dairies, its cheeses, its red herrings, to close, of course, with 
Broek in Waterland! We are always amused when reading these reports, 
just as we are when we see an English tourist stalking through our streets like 
a stork, and gazing at the most common things as Rip van Winkle must 
have gazed when he awaked out of his long sleep. So our good Telegraph 
commissioner set out for Holland, unable, of course, to speak one syllable of 
Dutch. No sooner had he got to Rotterdam, and peeped into a few streets, 
than he thought he was ready for his first article about Holland. “ The only 
persons,” he writes himself, “ with whom I have yet entered into conversation 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands are one landlord, two waiters, one steam- 
boat clerk, and eight commissionaires.” Having thus brought himself into con- 
tact with these valuable and trustworthy channels of information, he feels 
“quite up to the mark,” and sets about writing an article which occupies not 
less than four long ‘columns of the Telegraph, to be followed within a few 
days by eighteen others of the same length! 

In these articles we come on a great many very curious things. The 
commissioner and his twelve worthy informants must be gifted with an 
extraordinary power of vision, a sort of second sight, which enables them not 
only to see what is, but also what was and is no more, and perhaps will never 
be again. I never knew that there were such objects visible in my country in 
the present time as some of those the Telegraph refers to and describes, though 
I am born in Holland, have lived upwards of fifty years in it, and know its 
principal towns almost as well as I know my own native place, Amsterdam. 
In my youth the children in the market used to play a game in which one 
party cried to the other—“ I see, I see, what you can’t see.” That same game 
our Telegraph friend is playing with us now. First, he gives us the impression 
that red herrings are the chief commodity of our country. He must have 
seen immense quantities of them, nay, he must almost have stumbled over 
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them, for whenever he wants to characterize us as a nation he sets us down as 
a red-herring-curing people. If he were to write an epos called—say, “ The 
Dutch in the Medway,” he would, in a truly Homeric style, always mention 
us as— 

Thé | réd hérring | ciiring ddd | Diitchmén. 


' With every feeling of gratitude for that sublime epithet, I must declare that 
we have not deserved it. I never tasted a red herring in my life till I came 
to London. Some of my friends in Holland, who had been in England, 


_ advised me by all means to try an English herring as a specimen of John Bull’s 


table luxuries. So I ordered one at breakfast. A reddish, dirty, ugly little 
thing was served up, the strong smell of which was perceptible at a distance 
of five feet. I thought it was a cruelty both to men and fishes to conjure up 
a creature from the bottom of the sea and treat it so. I saw afterwards 
scores of barrels piled up in the fishmongers’. It is possible that they were 
cured at some out of the way sea place in our country ; but then it can be only 
for English consumption, for no Hollander, not even the poorest, would allow 
such a thing to pass down his throat. No sir, if you want to relish a fine, 
delicious herring which melts on your tongve and renders your throat clear, 
clean, and sonorous like crystal, you must come to Holland ; but please not in 
December, as did our Telegraph friend, who complains of not having been 
able to get one. Of course not; he might as well have ordered strawberries 
or new potatoes. But had he come in the right season, he would have been 
refreshed not by a red but a white herring, or blanke haring, as we call it. It 
really is a luxury only to look at the little silver-coated creature as it lies on 
the plate neatly cut into slices as white as snow, a little rose in its snout, and 
gracefully fringed with parsley. And when you put aslice into your mouth 
and feel the delicious sea-lozenge dissolve upon your tongue, smoothing your 
palate with the quintessence of everything sweet and refreshing that the scaly 
creation contains, you cannot wonder that kings and princes vie with each 
other to obtain the first supply of that unparalleled sea-confect. Owing to a 
change in the movements of the shoals our herring-fishing has greatly fallen 
off during the last century, so that only a few towns continue to send out 
their small herring-fleet. But even if the whole of our population did all the 
year round nothing else than cure such herrings, you would, while tasting 
that matchless dainty, feel compelled to allow that Holland, though only on 
that account, ought to figure at the head of the nations. 

Our clairvoyant of the Telegraph also tells us that he saw “ Dutch parsons in 
short black cloaks and wide ruffs about their necks.” Some one of his twelve 
friends must have understood something of the Egyptian witchcraft, and 
conjured up one or two of those old-fashioned venerables for his gratification. 
I never saw one such as he describes in my life. Our parsons are dressed in 
black just as yours are, and they wear a white neck-tie and white collars, as is 
seeming for gentlemen of that profession ; but if they were to put wide ruffs 
about their necks they would be certain to gather a mob around them. It is 
possible our traveller may have seen “ Dutchmen still in knee-breeches,” but 
why should he make so great marvel at that phenomenon? In London I 
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have not only seen grown-up people, but boys in knee-breeches! who, besides, 
wore long blue coats fastened round their waist with a strap, yellow stockings, 
clergymen’s bands on their necks, and no cap or hat. You will say, “ Ah, 
well, that’s an old uniform connected with a school, the statutes of which do 
not admit of any alteration in the dress of its pupils.” Just so, my dear sir, 
and so there are in Holland old costumes which are obligatory or customary 
to the inmates of certain asylums or establishments. Had Mr. Telegraph only 
understood a few Dutch words, he might easily have learnt from the first boy 
he met in the street who those “ Dutchmen in knee-breeches” were. Certainly 
that costume looks rather odd in our times, but not so ridiculous, after all, as 
the hempen wigs with which your worthies of the bar walk about the Temple 
or Lincoln’s Inn. If a score of them were to show themselves in a tent at 
the Rotterdam Kermis, the whole town would be sure to run out to see a 
representation of the old Synod of Dordt in tableaux vivants. 

Our beautiful canals seem to be a great eyesore to many of your tourists. 
They call them filthy ditches, and on account of them honour our fine metro- 
polis with the epithet of “ vulgar Venice.” Well, there are some small canals 
which really deserve no better name than that of ditches, and the Telegraph 
commissioner expressed an opinion which we all of us share,—that it would 
be a boon to our town to have them turned into broad, spacious streets. But 
when walking along our great canals, especially the Heeren- and Keizers-gracht, 
which are on both sides lined with rows of palaces screened behind parallel 
rows of majestic elms, which in summer extend their thick foliage on one 
side over the water, on the other over the clean pavement, you must have lost 
every bit of sense for beauty not to exclaim, “ Magnificent!” All, however, 
our Telegraph friend has to say about them is, that they “ generally are 
choked with galliots and barges ;” in which observation there is as much truth 
as there would be if I were to say that Piccadilly is generally choked with 
brewers’ carts. But you would really be thankful if you had a dozen of our 
great town canals running through London. Certainly, it does not say much 
for the alertness of your ancestors that, having seen or heard of our magnifi- 
cent canals, they did not, after the great fire, take a lesson, and make the 
Thames flow in the same way through their metropolis as we have made the 
Amstel flow through ours. The perplexing question how to get the traffic 
from your perilously-crowded streets would then have been solved at once, 
and you would not have felt the alarming necessity of having railways running 
over people’s heads, or of travelling, like moles, underground. One of 
your tourists asked me quite seriously, the other day, how many people on 
an average were drowned in our canals! I could with equal seriousness 
answer—“ Not so many in twelve months as there are killed in one week in 
the streets of London.” Your Telegraph commissioner comments upon the 
many draw-bridges that span the canals at Rotterdam, and which have to be 
opened each time a big ship passes, thus blocking up the road for the 
foot passengers. Well, there is some inconvenience in that I admit; but not 
so great an inconvenience as there is in the stoppages of your traffic, say 
in Gracechurch-street, Cheapside, or Ludgate Hill. When trying to cross 
from the last mentioned spot to Fleet-street, I have often lost more time 
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than would be required for the opening and shutting of five bridges at Rotter- 
dam. Those Rotterdam canals, or Havens, as they are called, are real 
blessings to the town. “The biggest Indiaman,” our Telegraph friend 
remarks, “can load and discharge cargo there within a few feet of the ware- 
houses of their owners.” Many of those warehouses form the ground floor 
of the buildings, while the owners inhabit the upper 'stories. It really is a 


‘treat to sit after meals at the windows of such a merchant’s house, and to see 


the brisk stir that is going on at the loading or discharging of the ships. 
While mamma and the children, enjoying this cheering and interesting sight, 
are taking their lunch, papa and the elder brothers would peep in for half an 
hour to join the company, have a friendly chat, and then return to their 
counting-houses downstairs. ‘They need not take trains early in the morn- 
ing, and leave their family alone all the day, to return late in the evening, dull, 
dusty, and drowsy. They have their offices, ships, and warehouses close 
by their homes, and their families are the happy witnesses of their indus- 
trious enterprises. Truly many a London merchant's wife would thank 
heaven if, instead of being landed some ten or twenty miles away down in 
the country, she could live at such a canal, where the business, though never 
so brisk, would be no barrier between her husband and her. When Voltaire, 
on his departure from our country, uttered that well-known “ Adieu canaux, 
canards, canaille,” which the Telegraph commissioner has been. so kind as to 
quote—we were quite well pleased. A greater encomium could not have 
been passed on our canals and on ourselves than when that man called our 
canals duck-pools, and ourselves canaille ; since, poet as he was, he yet lacked 
the sense required to appreciate the poetry of the one and the moral antiquity 
of the other. I am glad to find that our friend of the Telegraph is far from 
endorsing the epithet which that French rascal threw at our heads. On the 
contrary, he gives us full credit for the antiquity of our national character ; 
a compliment which we are sincerely glad to return. Still, it seems, he can- 
not help associating our good canals with ducks, of which he must surely 
have seen an immense quantity to make him declare that, on having ex- 
changed England for our country, “ there was variety, to him, in the quack- 
ing of ducks.” I can quite understand it. I noticed few ducks in England, 
but I saw there many geese. 

Many of the mistakes your tourists make when visiting our country would 
be prevented if they only would give themselves the trouble of studying our 
beautiful language a little bit—a task which, according to the testimony of 
the Telegraph commissioner, is not difficult, since we have thousands of words 
in common with you. But he is himself a proof of the truth of his own 
observation, that out of ten thousand Englishmen not one speaks Dutch. Many 
of our words, which he quotes, are either quite ridiculous or unintelligible. 
He tells us that the Dutch for the Hague is St. Gravenhage. Your 
learned men must be quite perplexed to find out what saint that may have 
been. The Editor of Good Words, though equally incorrect, yet gives it a 
rather more reasonable turn. He makes a seaport of the town, by calling it 
Gravenhaven. The truth is, the name of the place is ’s Gravenhage, which 
means the garden of the Count ; Aage, hedge, meaning a fenced-in piece of 
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ground, a garden; and graaf, the Count; the little s being the note of the 
genitive case. In earlier times it was the pleasure-grounds of the Counts of 
Holland, and afterwards became the residence of the Stadtholder and the 
government. Inthe Telegraph a specimen is given of a Dutch bill of fare, 
in which names of meats occur which may be Hottentotian or Laplandish, 
but are certainly not Dutch. I will charitably believe, however, that many 
of these blunders are misprints. But why is it that you always call our 
village Broek, Brock? Our diphthong oe has the same sound as your double 
00; so that the true pronunciation is Brook; Brock sounds as ridiculous 
in our ears as Liverpoll would sound in yours. The commissioner of the 
Telegraph must have heard the true pronunciation a hundred times, yet 
he inscribes his article on the place with big letters—BROCK! He says, 
“a Dutchman would render the tiger immaculate, and scrub the blackamoor 
white. He would do it or die in the attempt.” Perhaps he would. But 
there is one thing 2 Dutchman will never attempt, viz., to teach an English 
tourist to see and hear things as they really are. The editor of Good 
Words tells us that, from the steeple of the Rotterdam church, the steeple 
of Amsterdam can be seen—a distance of more than fifty miles. I wonder 
whether he also could hear the bells toll? I am afraid that if his guide had 
told him that the chiming of some neighbouring steeple, which occasionally 
must have sounded into his ears, came from the royal palace at Amsterdam, he 
would have believed it; for nobody can tell what a British tourist will not 
believe with a Dutch commissionaire at his elbow. 

And what shall I say about Broek, or Brock, or Briéek, as Good Words 
thas it? The Telegraph commissioner never showed more common sense 
than when he wrote—“ Don’t go to the clean village of Brock. ‘And 
why,’ you may ask, ‘being at Amsterdam, should we not pay a visit to a 
place to which all the world has been? I answer very plainly—‘ Because 
the village of Brock is a bore, and a delusion, and a sham, and it is not half 
so clean as Shepherd’s Bush.’” Some fifty or hundred years ago this village, 
all surrounded by splendid gentlemen’s estates, was really unique, because 
inhabited by people who combined the simplest possible style of living and the 
most extraordinary tidiness with enormous wealth. In those days one was 
little aware, when entering one of those neatly-painted little wooden cottages, 
that he might be under the roof of a merchant who possessed millions and 
kept several ships at sea. The estates have been turned into pasture-lands 
long since, the rich people have removed to the towns, and Broek is left a 
poor, abandoned, insignificant place, where I do not wonder that the Editor of 
Good Words could have stood for ten minutes at broad daylight in the street 
without seeing any living creature except a cat. Still, although every tourist 
who visits this spot feels sorely taken in, yet Englishmen continue to keep up 
the pilgrimage from year to year. It is said with reference to the first-class 
carriages of the German railways that only three sorts of people travel in 
them, viz., princes, Englishmen, and fools. The same may be said with 
reference to the visiting of Broek. The Telegraph commissioner really gives 
a true and amusing description of this foolish Brook-mania of his own fellow- 
countrymen, 
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Having been once at Broek, a tourist must see something extraordinary to 
report when having got home; and so the Editor of Good Words, when he 
visited the graveyard, noticed the “rows of small black wooden pegs driven 
into the ground, rising six inches above the grass, with a number on each— 
indicating the place where the late burghers of this Sleepy Hollow finally 
repose.” Well, what about that? One may see such numbered pegs in any 
English cemetery. But the Editor of Good Words observes something very 


. odd and extraordinary in them. “To live in Bréek,” he writes, “and be 


known after death only as a number in its churchyard, would seem to be the 
perfection of order and the genius of contentment. To be mentioned by 
widow and children like an old account, a small sum—as ‘ our poor 46,’ or 
our ‘ dear departed 154!” Certainly that sounds very odd. But I remem- 
ber that when I was in London and performed the sad duty of assisting in 
carrying the child of a friend to the grave, the undertaker, on receiving the 
payment of his bill, handed a slip of paper to the mourning father which had 
on it the number of the grave of his deceased darling. This, then, was also 
done, I suppose, in order to enable the mourning family to lament their 
“dear departed 2462.” Surely the Londoners must have learned that 
arithmetic way of mourning from the tourists who had been at Broek. 
“ Ah, well,” you say, “ but we have not only numbered pegs at our graves 
but also slabs with the names of the deceased inscribed upon them.” : Indeed? 
That makes all the difference, of course. So you need not mourn arith- 
metically, but you can do it by mentioning the names, because they are 
written over there on the slabs. So, I suppose, in London, the following 
conversation may happen in a mourning family :— 

The Father. “ Alas, it is now six weeks since our dearly beloved—what’s 
her name? Mother, do you recollect ?” 

The Mother. “ Aw—aw—well, I really forget. It is something like— 
Jane, or Jessy, or— 

The Father (to one of the boys). ‘John, just run to the cemetery and look 
at the slab.”:..... 

But enough. Claudite jam rivos pueri, sat prata biberunt. 

I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Tosras ‘T’ROMMELKNOKKEL. 





























ON BEING SENTIMENTAL. 


a would be amusing to trace the steps by which the words sentiment and 
sentimental, once words of praise, have come to mean something bad. 
When Sterne wrote his Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, he in- 
tended, and was understood to intend, to describe the book by an adjective 
that would recommend it. In one of the posthumous stories of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin, I remember a passage in which the heroine is delighted 
to find in a book some pencil notes by the hero, of “ the most reflective and 
sentimental kind.” Who cannot find among his old books, “ Poems, 
Didactic and Sentimental?” or “ Sentimental Discourses for Youth?” Did 
not Wordsworth classify some of his writings as poems “of sentiment and 
reflection ?”* Does not Isaac Disraeli, in the Curiosities of Literature (Second 
Series), devote a long paper to the task of commending to people's attention a 
new class of biography to be called Sentimental, which he thinks insufficiently 
cultivated? Does he not wind up by saying that Gibbon (!) had “ contem- 
plated the very ideal of Sentimental Biography;” that “the subject would 
powerfully address itself to the feelings of every Englishman ;” and that “ we 
may regret that Gibbon had left. only the project?” How often, in turning 
over an old-fashioned book, and not so very old either, may we find a pen- 
cilled comment something like this—‘ A most admirable and sentimental 
author, my dear—read him and follow his counsels, so prays your affectionate 
mother!” I have the very case now under my eyes, in a book that seems to 
have been well read in’ Calcutta at the beginning of the century. Now when 
did the tide begin to turn in the use of this adjective? I think the last, or 
almost the last speech uttered by Sir Peter Teazle in The School for Scandal 
is, “Oh, d—n your sentiment !”—but the break-down of Joseph Surface can 
never have done it a//. Indeed, if there ever were any considerable number 
of persons running about in society who habitually talked what our grand- 
fathers called sentiment, they must have been bores of a degree and quality 
that would speedily wear out human patience and produce a reaction. 

What our forefathers meant by sentiments was what we now call maxims 
—moral deliverances such as we have seen in copy-book slips, as—“ Reason 
should ever control passion,” —‘“ Fidelity in friendship is beautiful,"—“ Benevo- 
lence is a virtue,”—“ Truth is ever victorious over error,’—and the like. Or, 
again, they meant what some people still call “ sentiments ;” though others simply 
classify them as wishes, or aspirations. As—‘ May. the wing of friendship 
never moult a feather !”—‘ May we ne’er want a friend, or a bottle to give 
him !”——“ My charming girl, my friend, and pitcher !”—and the like. Some- 
times, at a “ serious” festival, you may have heard the chairman say,—‘ Mr. 
So-and-so will now speak to the following sentiment—‘ The cause of civil and 
religious liberty all over the world!” And then Mr. So-and-so rises, with 


* This heading covers, in my edition, the ‘‘Ode to Duty,” the ‘‘ Happy Warrior,” 
** Dion,” and ‘* Lycoris.” 
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a slip of paper in his hand, supposed to contain a copy of this sentiment in 
MS., and he speaks to it. 

It is difficult to picture to one’s self a race of creatures going about in 
drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, parlours and shops, streets and market- 
places, and discharging sentiments at the rest of mankind. But evidently the 
conception was not so difficult to our grandfathers as it is to ourselves, Take 
up an oldish copy of Thomson or Gray, or Elegant Extracts. Here is a 
steel engraving, and a good one too. Ona mossy bank, by the side of a: 
brawling rivulet, whose rapid passage over the pebbly shallows is supposed to 
be suggestive, is reclined a handsome young man—such a one as Fielding 
drew in Joseph Andrews, where you may read his portrait in pen and ink. But 
he is attired in the costume of a later period —pumps, silk-stockings, cut-away 
coat, frilled shirt, long kerseymere vest, with angular tippety collar. Over his 
shoulders broad are his hyacinthine locks, and he has no hat on. His face 
is towards the spectator of the picture, and he is raising both hands, with the 
palms turned outwards. He might be saying, “ Dear me, now!” but a refer- 
ence below the picture, to “p. 91,” instructs you better. You there find that 
he is presumed to be composing a poem, and uttering, at the moment of sight, 
the words :— 


Health is at best a vain precarious thing, 
And fair-faced Youth is ever on the wing ! 


Now this is a sentiment. The youth might walk straight off the page before 
the footlights, go on for Joseph Surface, and provoke, indirectly, Sir Peter 
Teazle’s imprecation. He belongs to the period at which were current coin, 
not flouted “ token-pieces,” those little classic bits which we now call de/ectus 
quotations; such as Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit,—Ingenuas didicisse 
Jideliter artes, &c.— Sic vos non vobis, &c.—and, all the rest of them. If Colonel 
Newcome had met him, he would have broken out directly, “ Emollunt 
mores,”—and if Clive (who, by-the-by, was not born) or any one else had 
pulled his coat-tail, it would have been because of the bad syntax, and not 
because it was mauvais ton to be sentimental. Now-a-days it would be 
mauvais ton. If a young man, ever so well dressed, were to go about saying, 
as opportunity offered, “ Virtue rewards her followers,” or “Ingratitude to 
parents is base,” he would not be thought a prize by affectionate mothers with 
marriageable daughters. But in the days when Lindley Murray wrote his 
Grammar, it seems to have been a proper part of a polite education to instil 
into the minds of youth at every chance,—by way of “ example” in grammar 
for instance—maxims in morals or theology. As—“ The sun that rolls 
over our heads, the food that we eat, and the rest that we enjoy, daily 
admonish us of a benevolent, superintending power!” (is that correctly quoted, 
young shaver?) To such a length, indeed, was the taste for these little 
statements of opinion carried, that almost anything, however obvious, was 
made to fall into the mode of the Sentiment proper, and do duty for it. As— 
“ Gold is corrupting ; the sea is green; a lion is bold,”—which is also in 
Murray’s Grammar. 

In modern times we have changed all that. Ifa person were to contribute 
to a conversation the sentiment, “ We should ever heed the voice of nature,” 
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he would be thought as much out of order as Mr. F.’s aunt—“ There’s mile- 
stones.on the Dover road.” We lean now to epigram and banter rather than 
to sentiment and maxim. In point of fact, we have no means of telling 
whether there ever really was any considerable number of people who 
went about in society saying fine things, but who never did them; or 
whether, on the other hand, there ever was a large class of listeners who 
were predisposed to believe in the goodness of the people who went about 
uttering the maxims. But we must bear in mind that there was scarcely 
any popular literature in those days, and comparatively very little asso- 
ciated effort. At present the public hires and feesa class—the literary 
class—to ‘do the sentiment for it, as much as it wants done; and, besides, 
there are so many opportunities for “ sentimental” activity, that the excuse 
for mere talk is less. It is difficult not to believe, reading old-fashioned 
books, and looking at old-fashioned prints, that there was a real difference. 
There is a particular print, now in my mind, which I once saw at a broker's 
shop in a back street. It belongs to about the first days of the Regency, or a 
few years before; just about when Dr. Buchan was writing his Domestic 
Medicine, I should say. It is dedicated to the President or something of the 
Royal Humane Society, and represents a young man who had been half drowned 
restored to his friends, alive. Of course there is a “scene.” All the female 
figures have short-waisted frocks ; all the males have knee-breeches, and long 
hair—except those who have wigs. And they have all, I think, their hands 
upraised and their mouths open. They are all uttering sentiments, I presume 
—which, now-a-days, a newspaper paragraph would probably have uttered for 
them. Indeed, everybody must have noticed that in the caricatures of those 
days, and even so recently as those of H. B., sentiments were openly put into 
the mouths of the people represented in pictures. You see a bladder-shaped 
scroll issuing from ‘the; mouth, and the speech is written inside the scroll. 
When we make a caricature, we put the speeches at the bottom, if anywhere, 
like scraps of comedy dialogue. But in the majority of cases there is so com- 
plete an under-current of intelligence on the spectator’s part presupposed that 
no sentiment at all is expressed. It is the same in social intercourse. We no 
more want a man to tell us that Virtue rewards her followers than that Queen 
Anne is dead. Three-fourths, perhaps, of every company do not believe 
Virtue does reward her followers; those who do believe it take a mutual 
understanding for granted. 


The established use of the word Sentimental as a term of reproach in our 
own days deserves a little serious attention. 

There are certain currents of sensation which have their origin in the 
strongest and deepest emotions of which we are capable. The symmetrical 
play of these currents connects itself with the highest forms of beauty and 
sublimity. The most momentous of moral truths—namely, that through 
suffering we may reach the highest pinnacles of Life—shines, reflected like a 
star, in all these currents. When they flow forth to action, obedient to the 
voice of God, men and angels desire to look into these things. But a certain 
acility in the nervous and glandular systems of some people permits the 
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voluntary self-conscious awakening of these currents at points far distant from 
their deeper sources, and distant, too, from any possible ends of noble action. 
To wake them up by artificial excitement becomes a sort of depraved plea- 
sure to weak, thin natures, which shun the test of duty. They may do it by 
talking, by reading, by reverie, by drinking, by music, by trivial, petty 
philanthropisings, by the abuse of “ religious” services, and in other ways. 
When this happens we are offended, and justly offended. It is self-injury, 
sacrilege, and insult all at once. It is, at best, a voluptuous indecency. Could 
a poet translate the crime into images of thought? Yes; but nobody could 
bear to hear him recite them. 

A person, then, who is “sentimental” in this way is a proper object of 
disapprobation ; perhaps dislike. He not only lowers himself; he does what 
he can to lessen the grounds of our reliance in the most desperate situations 
of humanity. Relaxing his own character, he sets a bad example, too; and, 
worse still, makes liable to the ridicule of the sons of Belial whatever an oath 
can be sworn by in the heavens above or in the earth beneath. 

What, then, in the just and noble meaning, is Sentiment? It is the back- 
water of mighty feeling. It is what is left behind by the high tides of the 
great primitive emotions. It is the memory of passion. It is the ingrained 
colouring of thought. To discharge thought of that colouring is impossible ; 
but a good many people who abuse “ Sentimentalism” seem as if they would 
like to do just that impossible thing. Thus, they have a cold sneer ready for us: 
if we speak of the sacredness of life, the majesty of human nature, the beauty 
of a mother’s love, or the innocence of childhood. Thus, Jeremy Bentham, 
mentioning that Constantine forbade the branding of criminals on the face 
because it was a violation of the law of nature to disfigure the majesty of the 
human countenance, exclaims, with disgust, “The majesty of the face of a 
scoundrel!” But Bentham mistook ; and so do other writers of his school. 
If there was no “ majesty” of which a scoundrel was capable, then there was 
nothing to make it worth our while to discipline him. If there was, it was our 
duty to do nothing to create or to increase any degree of incapacity on his 
part, or anybody else’s part. You shall not, said the Hebrew code, give more 
than forty blows in punishment, “ /est thy brother seem vile unto thee.” And 
here is a short passage, not uninstructive, from another tale by Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin* : “ After a violent debauch he would let his beard grow, and 
the sadness that reigned in the house I shall never forget: he was ashamed to 
meet even the eyes of his children. This is so contrary to the nature of things 
that it gave me exquisite pain; I used at those times to show him extreme respect.” 
An amusing idea, is it not, to show “ extreme respect ” to a wrong-doer? to 
show all the more because of his wrong-doing, our grief that an Unseen 
Majesty should be wronged? As amusing as the idea of a child, for example, 
who has never been addressed with an overbearing word, whose body has 
never been touched, or even approached, except with respectful tenderness ! 


* This writer is appropriately quoted here, because, though she belongs to the time 
when the word ‘‘ sentimental” was respectable, and uses it as a term of praise, she 
was, in fact, what many people would now call an anti-sentimentalist ; and she hits 
hard too. 
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But I must not allow a passing illustration to carry me out of the direct line 
of what I was saying. There is no guidance to anything but death, decay, 
and rottenness, for either individuals or nations, in thought which pretends to 
have discharged itself of the colouring-matter of Sentiment. If once we have 
really ceased to hear the murmur of the infinite, beautiful ocean in the 
shell, we soon fling the shell away, and it is trodden underfoot of men. 
There is not an act of our lives—no, not one—into which it is not the inte- 
rest of every human being to import as much as possible of that diffused sense 
of Terror, Mystery, Beauty, and Tenderness, which is the nature of true 
Sentiment. 

To suppose that this diffused sense of whatever makes our little lives 
worth while, implies any mean flinching from pain—our own, or that of others 
—is a great mistake. The Aristotelian virtue of Tragedy—the raOqparwy 
xafapow—assuredly contemplated nothing so weak. It is well known, as a 
matter of fact, that the highest tragedy, deeply as it moves one, does not 
move to teers; which are always a relief, sometimes a positive pleasure. 
What Englishman, or Englishwoman, cries at Lear, at Macbeth, or at 
Hamlet? When did the reading or the representation of them ever enfeeble 
for action or dispose to anything that was bad? The rule by the obsery- 
ance of which Art, in all its kinds, must escape false Sentiment, will pre- 
sent itself in another Essay. For this time, it will be enough to say that 
Sentiment is the diffused sense which makes it possible for Art to address us 
at all; and that Morality, or Civil Polity, without Art (implied, at least, as 
possible and desirable) must as inevitably tend to corruption as Art without 
Morality; or either, or all, without Religion. In other words, we cannot 
banish Sentiment from the atmosphere of any region of human life. 

It is certain, again, from the nature of the case, that fa/se Sentiment can 
never be banished from any community until Art has taken its true place in 
the circle of existence. This may appear a barren proposition, because Art 
and Sentiment must react upon each other—but so do all things. To beautify 
life is so great a problem, and there are so few likely to address themselves to 
it, that I have observed, for some years past, with unspeakable horror—with 
a ceaseless incubus of dread, so to speak—a growing tendency to make light of 
Sentiment. This is, in other words, to brutalise existence. Is this what we 
want, then? Did you ever go into a music-hall, or a low place of worship, 
and look round upon the coarse, sodden faces there? If so, does it seem to 
you that to preach down Sentiment is precisely what is required? “ No,” 
you perhaps reply, “‘ but let Sentiment keep its place—and Jurisprudence, for 
example, is not one of them. That is all.” Pardon me, it is not all. If we 
had, or could have, a perfect machinery of life, it might be; but, in the mean- 
while, we must import our checks and compensations from where we can, 
and as we can—not violating principles, but acknowledging that compen- 
sations are what they are. Again, we should all consider not only what we 
mean, but what we shall be ¢aken to mean by the majority of those who are 
reached by our words. Now dare we say that the majority of our fellow- 
creatures are disposed to be over sentimental? “ My British brethren and 
sisters, I find that you are in all things too artistic, too finely-fibred, too full 
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of sentiment,’~-there would be an exordium for a popular discourse ; and who 
cannot see, in a reporter’s parenthesis “(shouts of laughter)?” No, no: this 
will never do, We are entitled to put concerning anything and everything, 
the homely question, fetched from laundry experience of colours that are not 
“ fast ”—will it wash? But whatever will wash, whatever stands the labour- 
test, we must respect in the first place; and then, if it be a source of delight, 
increase if we can; especially if the delight be of an ascending order. The 
useful encourages itself: let us, as old Goethe said, encourage the Beautiful ; 
and, so long as Pandora’s box remains unshut, and the brood abroad, let us 
not give up our right to gather in compensations, as we may, from the sug- 
gestions of that sense of Mystery and Loveliness which, propagated in 
gradually lessening pulses from shocks of emotion in sight of great facts like 
Death, Love, Birth, and diffusing itself in endlessly recurring tides over 
human existence, takes the name of Sentiment. 
Marruew Browne. 


THE CARAVAN IN THE DESERT. 


“THE Chil menzili Turkestan, or the Forty Stations across the desert of 

Turkestan,” I often heard my friends say, “are far more troublesome 
and much more difficult to get over than the Chz/ menzili Arabistan, or the Forty 
Stations on the Pilgrims’ route from Damascus to Mecca. On this last one finds 
every day fresh cisterns, which furnish drinkable water for thousands; the 
pilgrim is sure to get fresh bread, a good dish of pilaw or meat, cool shade, 
and all the comforts he longs for after the exhausting day’s march. But on 
the former route, man has done nothing for the support of the poor traveller. 
He is in constant danger of dying from thirst, of being murdered, of being sold 
as a slave, of being robbed, or of being buried alive under the burning sand- 
storm. Well-filled water-skins and flour sacks, the best horses and arms, 
often become useless, and there is nothing left to one but to strive to get forward 
as fast as possible, while invoking the name of Allah.” 

The readers of my Travels in Central Asia, may be supposed to have 
some idea of the awfully imposing journey from Persia to the Oasis-lands of 
Turkestan. I may here furnish a few additional particulars about the 
experience of our caravan. I have several times been blamed for being too 
concise to be graphic, and this charge, I confess, is not altogether undeserved. 
I propose here to make up for my faults of omission. 

During the first three days’ march, the impressive, endless silence of the 
desert—a silence as of the grave—cast a most powerful spell over my soul. 
Often did I stare vacantly for hours, my eyes fixed on the distance before me, 
and, as my companions believed me to be sunk in religious meditations, 1 was 
very seldom disturbed. I only half observed how, during the march, certain 
members of our caravan nodded in sleep on the backs of their camels, and by 
their ludicrous movements and sudden starts, afforded our company exquisite 
amusement. Any one overcome with sleep, would lay hold of the high 
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pummel of the saddle with both hands, but this did not prevent him 
from either, with a forward lurch, knocking his chin with such force that 
all his teeth chattered, or, by a backward one, threatening to fall with a 
summersault to the ground. Indeed this last often happened, arousing the 
hearty laughter of the whole party. The fallen became the hero of the day, 
and had to support the most galling fire of jokes on his awkwardness. 

The most inexhaustible fountain of cheerfulness was a young Turkoman, 
named Niyazbirdi, who possessed no less liveliness of spirits than agility of 
body, and by every word and movement contrived to draw laughter from the 
most venerable of the Mollahs. Although he was owner of several laden 
camels, he was, nevertheless, for most part, accustomed to go on foot, and 
running now right, now left, he alarmed by cries or gestures any group of wild 
asses that showed themselves along our route. Once, indeed, he succeeded in 
getting hold of a young wild ass, which, through fatigue, had loitered behind 
the rest. The young-shy creature was led along by a rope, and was the 
occasion of really droll scenes, when its lucky captor gave a prize of three 
spoonfuls of sheeps-tail fat to any one who dared to mount it. Three spoon- 
fuls of mutton fat is a tempting prize for Hadjis in the desert, so that many 
were seduced by the prospect of gaining it. Nevertheless they could make 
nothing of this uncivilized brother of Balaam’s charger, for the unfortunate 
Hadjis had no sooner seated themselves on its back than they were stretched 
sprawling in the sand. 

Only after a march of several hours is general weariness to be remarked. 
All eyes are then turned towards the Kervan bashi, whose gaze at such a 
time wanders in every direction to spy out a suitable halting-place, that is 
to say, one which will afford most plentiful fodder for the camels. No 
sooner has he found such, than he himself hastens towards it, while the 
younger members of the caravan disperse themselves to right and left to collect 
dried roots, or scrub, or other fuel. Dismounting, unpacking, and settling 
down is the work of a few moments. The hope of much-desired rest 
restores the exhausted strength. With speed the ropes are slackened, with 
speed the heaviest bales of merchandize are piled up in little heaps, in whose 
shade the wearied traveller is accustomed to stretch himself. Scarcely have 
the hungry camels betaken themselves to their pasture-ground, when a solemn 
stillness fills the caravan. This stillness is, I may say, a sort of intoxication, 
for every one revels in the enjoyment of rest and refreshment. 

The picture of a newly-encamped caravan in the summer months, and on 
the steppes of Central Asia, is a truly interesting one. While the camels, 
in the distance but still in sight, graze greedily, or crush the juicy thistles, 
the travellers, even the poorest among them, sit with their tea-cups in their 
hands, and eagerly sip the costly beverage. It is nothing more than a 
greenish warm water, innocent of sugar, and often decidedly turbid; still 
human art has discovered no food, has invented no nectar, which is so 
grateful, so refreshing in the desert as this unpretending drink. I have-still a 
vivid recollection of its wonder-working effects. As I sipped the first drops, a 
soft fire filled my veins, a fire which enlivened without intoxicating. The 
later draughts affected both heart and head ; the eye became peculiarly bright 
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and began to gleam. In such moments I felt an indescribable rapture and 
sense of comfort. My companions sank in sleep; I could keep myself awake 
and dream with open eyes. 

After the tea has restored their strength, the caravan becomes gradually 
busier and noisier. ‘They eat in groups or circles which are here called hoosh, 
which represent the several houses of the wandering town. Everywhere 
there is something to be done, and everywhere it is the younger men who 
are doing it, while their elders are smoking. Here they are baking bread. 
A Hadji in rags is actively kneading the black dough with dirty hands. He 
has been so engaged for half an hour, and still his hands are not clean, for 
one mass of dough cannot absorb the accumulations of several days. There 
they are cooking. In order to know what is being cooked, it is not necessary 
to look round. The smell of mutton-fat, but especially the aroma, somewhat 
too piquant, of camel or horse cutlets, tells its own tale. Nor have the dishes 
when cooked anything inviting to the eye. But in the desert a man does 
not disturb himself about such trifles. An enormous appetite covers a mul- 
titude of faults, and hunger is notoriously the best of sauces. 

Nor are amusements wanting in the caravan-camp when the halt is some- 
what prolonged. The most popular recreation is shooting at a mark, in 
which the prize is always a certain quantity of powder and shot. This sort 
of diversion was very seldom possible in our caravan, as on account of our 
small numbers we were in continual danger, and had therefore to make 
ourselves heard as little as possible. My comrades were accustomed to pass 
their leisure time in reading the Koran, in performance of other religious 
exercise, in sleeping, or in attending to their toilette. I say “toilette,” but 
it is to be hoped that no one will here understand the word to imply a 
boudoir, delicate perfumes, or artistical aids. The Turkomans are accustomed 
to pluck out the hair of the beard with small pincers. As to the toilette 
of the Hadjis, and, indeed, my own, it is so simple and so prosaic as to be 
scarcely worth alluding to. The necessary requisites were sand, fire, and ants. 
The manner of application I leave as a riddle for the reader to solve. 

Certainly, of all the nations of Asia, the Tartar seems to fit in most 
appropriately with the bizarre picture of desert life. Full of superstition, 
and a blind fatalist, he can easily support the constant dread of danger. 
Dirt, poverty, and privations he is accustomed to, even at home. No 
wonder then that he sits content in clothes which have not been changed 
for months, and with a crust of dirt on his face. This inner peace of mind 
could never become a matter of indifference to me. At evening prayers, in 
which the whole company took part, this peace of mind struck me most forcibly, 
and I thanked God for the benefits they enjoyed. On such occasions the whole 
caravan formed itself into a single line, at whose head stood an imam, who 
turned towards the setting sun and led the prayers. The solemnity of the 
moment was increased by the stillness which prevailed far and wide, and if 
the rays of the sinking sun lit up the faces of my companions, so wild yet 
withal so well satisfied, they seemed to be in the possession of all earthly 
good, and had nothing left them to wish. Often I could not help thinking 
what would these people feel if they found themselves leaning against the 
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comfortable cushions of a first-class railway carriage, or amid the luxuries of 
a well-appointed hotel. How distant, how far distant are the blessings of 
civilization from these countries! 

So much for the life of the caravan by day. By night the desert is more 
romantic, but at the same time more dangerous. As the power of sight is 
now limited, the circle of safety is contracted to the most immediate neigh- 
bourhood; and both during the march and in the encampment every one 
tries to keep as close as possible to his fellows. By day the caravan con- 
sisted of but one long chain; by night this is broken up into six or eight 
smaller ones, which, marching close together, form a compact square, of which 
the outmost lines are occupied by the stoutest and boldest. By moonlight 
the shadow of the camels as they stalk along produces a curious and impres- 
sive effect. During the dark starless night everything is full of horror, and 
to go one step distant from the side of the caravan is equivalent to leaving 
the home circle to plunge into a desolate solitude. In the halt by day each one 
occupies whichever place may please him best. At night, on the contrary, a 
compact camp is formed under the direction of the Kervan bashi. The bales 
of goods are heaped up in the middle; around them lie the men; while 
without, as a wall of defence, the camels are laid, tightly packed together, in 
a circle. I say laid, for these wonderful animals squat down at the word of 
command, remain the whole night motionless in their place, and, like 
children, do not get up the next morning until they are told to do so. 
They are placed with their heads pointing outward and their tails inward, 
for they perceive the presence of an enemy from far, and give the alarm by a 
dull rattle in the throat, so that even in their hours of repose they do duty as 
sentinels. Those who sleep within the rayon find themselves in immediate 
contact with these beasts, and, as is well known, they have not the pleasantest 
smell. It often happens that the saline fodder and water which these animals 
feed upon produce palpable consequences for such as sleep in their immediate 
neighbourhood. I myself often woke up with such frescoes. But no one 
takes any notice of such things, for who could. be angry with these animals 
who, although ugly in appearance, are so patient, so temperate, so good- 
tempered, and so useful? 

It is no wonder that the wanderers over the desert praise the camel as 
surpassing all other beasts of the field, and even love it with an almost 
adoring affection. Nourished on a few thorns and thistles, which other 
quadrupeds reject, it traverses the wastes for weeks, nay, often for months 
together. In these dreary, desolate regions, the existence of man depends 
upon that of the camel. It is besides so patient and so obedient that a 
child can with one “ ¢shuck” make a whole herd of these tall strong beasts 
kneel down, and with a “berrr” get up again. How much could I not read 
in their large dark blue eyes. When the march is too long or the sand too 
deep, they are accustomed to express their discomfort and weariness. This is 
especially when they are being laden, if too heavy bales are piled upon their 
backs. Bending under the burden, they turn their heads round towards their 
master ; in their eyes gleam tears, and their groans, so deep, so piteous, seem 
to say, “‘ Man, have compassion upon us !” 
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Except during a particular season of the year, when through the operation 
of the laws of nature it’is in a half-intoxicated, ialf-stupefied condition, the 
camel has always a striking expression of seriousness. It is impossible not to 
recognize in its features the Chaldee-aramzan type, and in whatever portions 
of the earth he may be found at the present day his original home is un- 
questionably Mesopotamia and the Arabian desert. The Turkomans 
disturb this serious expression of countenance by the barbarous manner in 
which they arrange the leading-rope through the bored nose. With the 
string hanging down to the chest, the camel resembles an European dandy 
armed with his lorgnon. Both of them hold their heads high in the air, and 
both are alike led by the nose. 

As the word of command to encamp is enlivening and acceptable, so 
grievous, so disturbing, is the signal for getting ready to start. The 
Kervan bashi is the first to rouse himself. At his call or sign all prepare for 
the journey. Even the poor camels in the pastures understand it, and often 
hasten without being driven to the caravan ; nay, what is more extraordinary, 
they place themselves close to the bales of merchandize with which they were 
before laden, or the persons who were mounted on them. In a quarter of an 
hour everybody has found his place in the line of march. At the halting-place 
there remains nothing but a few bones, gnawed clean, and the charred traces 
of the improvised hearths. These marks of human life in-the desert often 
disappear as quickly as they were produced; sometimes, however, they are 
preserved through climatic accidents for a long time ; and succeeding travellers 
are cheered by falling in with these abandoned fireplaces. The black charred 
spot seems to their eyes like a splendid caravanserai, and the thought that 
here human beings have been, that here life once was active, makes even the 
vast solitude of the desert more like home. 

Speaking of these spots where a fire has been kindled, I am reminded of 
those vast burnt plains, often many days’ march in extent, which I met with 
in the desert between Persia and China, and of which I heard so many 
‘wonderful tales from the mouths of the nomads. During the hot season of 
the year, when the scorching sun has dried shrubs and grass till they have 
become like tinder, it often happens that a spark, carelessly dropped, and 
fanned by the wind, will set the steppe on fire. The flame, finding ever 
fresh fuel, spreads with such fearful rapidity that a man on horseback can 
with difficulty escape. It rolls over the scanty herbage like an overflowing 
stream, and, when it meets with thicket and shrubs, it flares up with wild 
wrath. Thus traversing large tracks of country in a short time, its raging 
course can only be checked by a river or a lake. At night such conflagra- 
tions must present a terrible appearance, when far and wide the horizon is lit 
up with a sea of flame. Even the bravest heart loses its courage at the 
appalling sight. ‘The cowardly and hesitating are soon destroyed, but one 
who has sufficient presence of mind can save himself, if, while the flames are 
yet a great way off, he kindle the grass in his neighbourhood. He thus lays 
waste a space in which the approaching fire can find no sustenance, and in 
this he himself takes refuge. ‘Thus only with fire can man contend against 
fire with success, 
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This weapon is often used by one tribe against another, and the desolation 
thus caused is terrible. It is often used by a runaway couple to secure them- 
selves against pursuit. As long as no wind blows they can easily fly before 
the slowly advancing fire, but it often happens that the flames are hurried 
forward by the least breath of wind and the fugitives find a united death in 
the very means they had taken to secure their safety. 

It is remarkable that the imposing aspects and most frequent natural 
phenomena of the desert do not fail to impress even the nomads who habitu- 
ally witness them. As we were crossing the high plateau of Kaflan Kir, 
which forms part of Ustijort, running towards the north-east, the horizon was 
often adorned with the most beautiful Fata Morgana. This phenomenon is 
undoubtedly to be seen in the greatest perfection in the hot, but dry, atmo- 
sphere of the deserts of Central Asia, and affords the most splendid optical 
illusions which one can imagine. I was always enchanted with these pictures 
of cities, towers, and castles dancing in the air, of vast caravans, horsemen 
engaged in combat, and individual gigantic forms which continually dis- 
appeared from one place to reappear in another. As for my nomad com- 
panions, they regarded the neighbourhoods where these phenomena are 
observed with no little awe. According to their opinion these are the ghosts 
of men and cities which formerly existed there, and now at certain times roll 
about in the air. Nay, our Kervan bashi asserted that he also saw the same 
figures in the same places, and that we ourselves, if we should be lost in the 
desert, would after a term of years begin to hop about and dance in the air 
over the spot where we had perished. 

These legends, which are continually to be heard among the nomads, and 
relate to a supposed lost civilization in the desert, are not far removed from 
the new European theory which maintains that such tracks of country have 
sunk into their present desolation, not so much through the operation of 
natural laws as through changes in their social state. As examples are cited 
the great Sahara of Africa and the desert of central Arabia, where cultiva- 
ble land is not so much wanting as industrious hands. As regards these last 
countries the assertion is probably not without some truth, but it certainly 
cannot be extended to the deserts of central Asia. On certain spots, as 
Mero, Mangishlak, Ghergen, and Otrar, there was in the last century more 
cultivation than at present, but taken as the whole these Asiatic steppes were 
always, as far back as the memory of man goes, howling wildernesses. The 
vast tracks which stretch for many days’ journeys without one drop of 
drinkable water, the expanses many hundred miles in extent of deep loose 
sand, the extreme violence of the climate, and such like obstacles, defy even 
modern art and science to cope with them. “God,” said a central Asiatic 
to me, “created Turkestan and its inhabitants in his wrath; for as long as 
the bitter, saline taste of their springs exist, so long will the hearts of the 
Turkomans be full of anger and malice.” 

Arminius VAMBERY. 
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JOHN BOHUN MARTIN, 


CAPTAIN OF ‘** THE LONDON.” 


iG SES. his word, the promised Roman kept 

Enough of worded breath to live till now. 
Our Regulus was free of plighted vow 
Or tacit debt : skies fell, seas leapt, storms swept ; 
Death yawned: with a mere step he might have stept 
To life. . But the House-master would know how 
To do the master’s honours: and did know, 
And did them to the hour of rest, and slept 
The last of all his house. O, thou heart’s-core 
Of Truth, how,.will the nations sentence thee? 
Hark! as loud Europe cries “ Could man do more?” 
Great England lifts her head from her distress, 
And. answers “ But could Englishman do less?” 
Ah England! goddess of the years to be! 

Sypney Dosetu. 


Florence, Feb. 1866. 
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“ ONE INADVERTENT TUG, AND THE FAIR ENTHUSIAST CAME BACK TO EARTH. 
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GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
BY CHARLES READE. 


a 


CHAPTER XV. 


Or*E day, at dinner, Father Francis let them know that he was ordered 

to another part of the county, and should no Jonger be able to enjoy 
their hospitality. “I am sorry for it,” said Griffith, heartily ; and Mrs. Gaunt 
echoed him out of. politeness; but, when, husband and wife came to talk it 
over in private, she let out all of a sudden, and for the first time, that the 
spiritual coldness of her governor liad -been a great misfortune to her,ajl these 
years. _“ His mind,” said she, “ is set on earthly things. : Instead of -helping , 
the angels to raise my thoughts to heaven, and heavenly things, he drags me 
down to earth. . Oh, that man’s’ soul was born without wings.” 

Griffith ventured to suggest that Francis was, nevertheless, an honest man, 
and no mischief-maker. 

Mrs. Gaunt soon disposed of this. “Oh, there are plenty of honest men 
in the world,”. said she; “but inone’s spiritual director, one needs something 
more than that, and I have pined for it like a thirsty soul in the desert all: 
these years. Poor good man, I love him dearly but, thank heaven, he is 
going.’ 

The next time Francis came, Mrs. Gaunt took an opportunity to inquire, 
but in the most delicate way, who was to be his successor. 

“Well,” said he, “I fear you will have no one for.the present: I mean no 
one very fit to direct you in practical matters ; but in all that tends directly 
to the welfare of the soul you will have one young in years but old in good 
works, and'very much my superior, in piety.” 

“TI think you do yourself injustice, father,” said Mrs. Gaunt, sweetly. 
She was always polite; and, to be always polite, you must be sometimes in- 
sincere. 

“No, my daughter,” said Father Francis; quietly, “thank God, I know my 
own defects,.and they teach me a little humility. I discharge my religious 
duties punctually, and find them wholesome and composing ; but I lack that 
holy unction, that spiritual imagination, by which more favoured Christians, 
have fitted. themselves to converse with angels. I have too much body, I 
suppose, and too little soul. I own to you that I cannot look forward to the 
hour of death as a happy-release from the burden of the flesh. Life is plea- 
sant to me; immortality tempts me.not; the-pure in heart delight me ;~ but 
in the sentimental part of religion I feel myself dry and barren. -I. fear God, 
and desire to do His will ; but I cannot love Him: as the saints have done;. 
my spirit is too dull, too gross. I have often been unable to keep pace with 
you in your pious and lofty aspirations: and this softens my regret at quitting 
you; for you will be in better hands, my daughter.” 

Mrs. Gaunt was touched by her old friend’s humility, and gave him both 
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hands, with the tears in her eyes. But she said nothing; the subject was 
elicate : and really she could not honestly contradict him. 

A day or two afterwards he brought his successor to the house ; a man so 
remarkable that Mrs. Gaunt almost started at first sight of him. Born of an 
Italian mother, his skin was dark, and his eyes coal black ; yet his ample but 
symmetrical forehead was singularly white and delicate. Very tall and spare, 
and both face and figure were of that exalted kind which make ordinary 
beauty seem dross. In short, he was one of those ethereal priests the Roman 
Catholic Church produces every now and then by way of incredible contrast 
to the thickset peasants in black that form her staple. This Brother Leonard 
looked and moved like a being who had come down from some higher 
sphere to pay the world a very little visit, and be very kind and patient with it 
all the time. 

He was presented to Mrs. Gaunt, and bowed calmly, coldly, and with a 
certain mixture of humility and superiority, and gave her but one tranquil 
glance, then turned his eyes inward as before. 

Mrs. Gaunt, on the contrary, was almost fluttered at being presented so 
suddenly to one who seemed to her Religion embodied. She blushed, and 
looked timidly at him, and was anxious not to make an unfavourable 
impression. 

She found it, however, very difficult to make any impression at all. 
Leonard had no small talk, and met her advances in that line with courteous 
monosyllables; and when she, upon this, turned and chatted with Father 
Francis, jhe did not wait for an opening to strike in, but sought a shelter from 
her commonplaces in his own thoughts. 

Then Mrs. Gaunt yielded to her genuine impulse, and began to talk about 
the prospects of the Church, and what might be done to reconvert the British 
Isles to the true faith. Her cheek flushed, and her eye shone with the theme ; 
and Francis smiled paternally: but the young priest drew back ; Mrs. Gaunt 
saw in 4 moment that he disapproved of a woman meddling with so high a 
matter uninvited. If he had said so she had spirit enough to have resisted ; 
but the cold, lofty look of polite but grave disapproval, dashed her courage 
and reduced her to silence. 

She soon recovered so far as to be piqued. She gave her whole attention 
to Francis, and, on parting with her guests, she curtsied coldly to Leonard, 
and said to Francis, “ Ah, my dear friend, I foresee I shall miss you 
terribly.” 

I am afraid this pretty speech was intended as a side cut at Leonard. 


But on the impassive ice the lightnings play. 


Her new confessor retired, and left her with a sense of inferiority, which 
would have been pleasing to her woman’s nature, if Leonard himself had 
appeared less conscious of it, and had shown ever so little approval of herself; 
but, impressed upon her too sharply, it piqued and mortified her. 

. However, like a gallant champion, she awaited another encounter. She so 
rarely failed to please, she could not accept defeat. 

Father Francis departed. 
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Mrs. Gaunt soon found that she really missed him. She had got into a 
habit of running to her confessor twice a week, and to her director nearly 
every day that he did not come of his own accord to her. 

Her good sense showed her at once she must not take up Brother Leonard’s 
time in this way. She went a long while, for her, without confession: at 
last she sent a line to Leonard asking him when it would be convenient to 
him to confess her. Leonard wrote back to say that he received penitents 
in the chapel for two hours after matins every Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday. 

This implied first come, first served; and was rather galling to Mrs. 
Gaunt. 

However, she rode one morning, with her groom behind her, and had to 
wait until an old woman in a red cloak and black bonnet was first disposed of. 
She confessed a heap. And presently the soft but chill tones of Brother 
Leonard broke in with these freezing words: “ My daughter, excuse me ; but 
confession is one thing, gossip about ourselves is another.” 

This distinction was fine, but fatal. The next minute the fair penitent was 
in her carriage, her eyes filled with tears of mortification. 

“The man is a spiritual machine,” said she; and her pride was mortified 
to the core. 

In these happy days she used to open her heart to her husband ; and she 
went so far as to say some bitter little feminine things of her new confessor, 
before him. 

He took no notice at first; but at last he said one day, “ Well, I am of 
your mind; he is very poor company compared with that jovial old blade, 
Francis. But why so many words, Kate? You don’t use to bite twice at a 
cherry : if the milksop is not to your taste, give him the sack and be d—d to 
him.” And with this homely advice Squire Gaunt dismissed the matter and 
went to the stable to give his mare a ball. 


So you see Mrs. Gaunt was discontented with Francis for not being an 
enthusiast, and nettled with Leonard for being one. 

The very next Sunday morning she went and heard Leonard preach. His 
first sermon was an era in her life. After twenty years of pulpit prosers, 
there suddenly rose before her a sacred orator; an orator born; blest with 
that divine and thrilling eloquence that no heart can really resist. He pre- 
pared his great theme with art at first; but, once warm, it carried him away 
and his hearers went with him like so many straws on the flood. And in the 
exercise of this great gift the whole man seemed transfigured; abroad, he 
was a languid, rather slouching priest, who crept about, a picture of delicate 
humility, but with a shade of meanness; for, religious prejudice apart, it is 
ignoble to sweep the wall in passing as he did, and eye the ground : but, once 
in the pulpit, his figure rose and swelled majestically, and seemed to fly over 
them all like a guardian angel’s; his sallow cheek burned, his great Italian 
eye shot black lightning at the impenitent, and melted ineffably when he 
soothed the sorrowful. 

Observe that great, mean, brown bird in the Zoological Gardens, which sits 
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so tame on its perch, and droops and slouches like a drowsy duck. That is 
the great and soaring eagle. Who would believe it, to look at him? Yet all 
he wants is to be put in his right place instead of his wrong. He is not him- 
self in man’s cages, belonging to God’s sky. Even so Leonard was abroad in 
the world, but at home in the pulpit : and so he somewhat crept and slouched 
about the parish ; but soared like an eagle in his native air. 

Mrs. Gaunt sat thrilled, enraptured, melted. She hung upon his words ; 
and, when they ceased, she still sat motionless, spell-bound ; loath to believe 
that accents so divine could really come to an end. 

Even, whilst all the rest were dispersing, she sat quite still, and closed her 
eyes. For her soul was too high-strung now to endure the chit-chat she 
knew would attack her on the road home—chit-chat that had been welcome 
- enough, coming home from other preachers. 

And by this means she came hot and undiluted to her husband; she laid 
her white hand on his shoulder, and said, “ Oh, Griffith, I have heard the voice 
of God.” . 

Griffith looked alarmed, and rather shocked thar. elated. 

Mrs. Gaunt observed that, and tacked on, “ “peaking by the lips of his 
servant.” But she fired again the next mom*c, and said, “ The grave hath 
given us back St. Paul in the Church’s need , and I have heard him this day.” 

“ Good heavens! where?” 

“ At St. Mary’s Chapel.” 

Then Griffith looked very incredulous. Then she gushed out with, 
“What, because it is a small chapel, you think .a great saint cannot be in it. 
Why, our Saviour was born in a stable, if you go to that.” 

“Well, but my dear, consider,” said Griffith ; “ who ever heard of compar- 
ing a living man to St. Paul, for preaching? Why, he was an apostle, for one 
thing ; and there are no apostles now-a-days. He made Felix tremble on his 
throne, and almost persuaded Whatsename, another heathen gentleman, to be 
a Christian.” 

“ That is true,” said the lady, thoughtfully ; “ but he sent one man that we 
know of to sleep. Catch Brother Leonard sending any man to sleep! And 
then nobody will ever say of Aim that he was long preaching.” 

“ Why, I do say it,” replied Griffith. “ By the same token, I have been 
waiting dinner for you this half-hour, along of his preaching.” 

“ Ah, that’s because you did not hear him,” retorted Mrs. Gaunt: “ if you 
had, it would have seemed too short, and you would have forgotten all about 
your dinner for once.” 

Griffith made no reply. He even looked vexed at her enthusiastic admi- 
ration. She saw, and said no more. But after dinner she retired to the 
grove, and thought of the sermon and the preacher: thought of them all the 
more that she was discouraged from enlarging on them. And it would have 
been kinder, and also wiser, of Griffith, if he had encouraged her to let out 
her heart to him on this subject, although it did not happen to interest him. 
A husband should not chill an enthusiastic wife, and, above all, should never 
separate himself from her favourite topic, when she loves him well enough to 
try and share it with him, 
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Mrs. Gaunt, however, though her feelings were quick, was not cursed with 
a sickly or irritable sensibility ; nor, on the other hand, was she one of those 
lovely little bores who cannot keep their tongues off their favourite theme. 
She quietly let the subject drop for a whole week ; but the next Sunday 
morning she asked her husband if he would do her a little favour. 

“T’m more likely to say ay than nay,” was the cheerful reply. 

“Tt is just to go to chapel with me; and then you can judge for yourself.” 

Griffith looked rather sheepish at this proposal : and said he could not very 
well do that. 

“ Why not, dearest, just for once ?” 

“Well, you see, parties run so high in this parish; and everything one 
does is noted. Why, if I was to go to chapel, they’d say directly, ‘ Look at 
Griffith Gaunt: he is so tied to his wife’s apron he is going to give up the 
faith of his ancestors.” 

“The faith of your ancestors! That is a good jest. The faith of your 
grandfather at the outside: the faith of your ancestors was the faith of mine 
and me.” 

“Well, don’t let us differ about a word,” said Griffith ; “ you know what 
I mean. Did ever I ask you to go to church with me? and, if I were to ask 
you, would you go?” 

Mrs. Gaunt coloured; but would not give in. ‘That is not the same 
thing,” said she. “I do profess religion: you do not. You scarce think of 
God on week days; and, indeed, never mention his name except in the way 
of swearing; and on Sunday you go to church—for what? to doze before 
dinner, you know you do. Come now, with you ’tis no question of religion, 
but just of nap or no nap: for Brother Leonard won't let you sleep, I warn 
you fairly.” 

Griffith shook his head. “ You are too hard on me, wife. I know I am 
not so good as you are, and never shall be; but that is not the fault of the 
Protestant faith, which hath reared so many holy men: and some of ‘em our 
ancestors burnt alive, and will burn in hell themselves for the deed. But, 
look you, sweetheart, if I’m not a saint I’m a gentleman, and, say I wear my 
faith loose, I won’t drag it in the dirt none the more for that. So you must 
excuse me.” 

Mrs. Gaunt was staggered ; and, if Griffith had said no more, I think she 
would have withdrawn her request, and so the matter ended. But persons 
unversed in argument can seldom let well alone; and tkis simple squire must 
needs go on to say, “ besides, Kate, it would come to the parson’s ears, and he 
is a friend of mine, you know. Why, I shall be sure to meet him to- 
morrow.” 

“ Ay,” retorted the lady, “ by the cover-side. Well, when you do, tell him 
you refused your wife your company for fear of offending the religious views 
of a fox-hunting parson.” 

“ Nay, Kate,” said Griffith, “this is not to ask thy man to go with thee: 
tis to say go he must, willy nilly.” With that he rose and rang the bell, 
“ Order the chariot,” said he, “I am to go with our dame.” 

Mrs. Gaunt’s face beamed with gratified pride and affection. ' 
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The chariot came round, and Griffith handed his dame in. He then gave 
an involuntary sigh, and followed her with a hang-dog look. 

She heard the sigh, and saw the look, and laid her hand quickly on his 
shoulder, and said, gently but coldly, “Stay you at home, my dear. We 
shall meet at dinner.” 

“ As you will,” said he, cheerfully: and they went their several ways. He 
congratulated himself on her clemency, and his own escape. She went along, 
sorrowful at having to drink so great a bliss alone; and thought it unkind 
and stupid of Griffith not to yield with a good grace if he could yield at all; 
and, indeed, women seem cleverer than men in this, that, when they resign 
their wills, they do it graciously and not by halves. Perhaps they are more 
accustomed to knock under ; and you know practice makes perfect. 

But every smaller feeling was swept away by the preacher, and Mrs. Gaunt 
came home full of pious and lofty thoughts. 

She found her husband seated at the dinner-table, with one turnip before 
him ; and even that was not comestible ; for it was his grandfather’s watch, 
with a face about the size of a new-born child’s. “ Forty-five minutes past 
one, Kate,” said he, ruefully. 

“Well, why not bid them serve the dinner?” said she, with an air of 
consummate indifference. 

“ What, dine alone o’ Sunday? . Why, you know I couldn’t eat a morsel 
without you, set opposite.” 

Mrs. Gaunt smiled affectionately. ‘“ Well then, my dear, we had better 
order dinner an hour later next Sunday.” 

“ But that will upset the servants, and spoil their Sunday.” 

“ And am I to be their slave?” said Mrs. Gaunt, getting a little warm. 
“ Dinner ! dinner! What! shall I starve my soul, by hurrying away from the 
oracles of God to a sirloin? Oh, these gross appetites! how they deaden the 
immortal half, and wall out Heaven’s music! For my part, I wish there was 
no such thing as eating and drinking; ’tis like falling from Heaven down 
into the mud, to come back from such divine discourse and be greeted with 
‘dinner! dinner ! dinner !’” 

The next Sunday, after waiting half an hour for her, Griffith began his 
dinner without her. 

And this time, on her arrival, instead of remonstrating with her, he excused 
himself. ‘ Nothing,” said he, “upsets a man’s temper like waiting for his 
dinner.” 

“ Well, but you have not waited.” 

“ Yes, I did, a good half-hour. Till I could wait no longer.” 

“Well, dear, if I were you I would not have waited at all, or else waited 
till your wife came home.” 

“ Ah, dame, that is all very well for you to say. You could live on hear- 
ing of sermons and smelling to rosebuds. You don’t know what ’tis to be a 
hungry man.” 

The next Sunday he sat sadly down, and finished his dinner without her. 
And she came home and sat down to half-empty dishes ; and ate much less 
than she used when she had him to keep her company in it. 
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Griffith, looking on disconsolate, told her she was more like a bird pecking, 
than a Christian eating of a Sunday. 

“ No matter, child,” said she ; “so long as my soul is filled with the bread 
of Heaven.” 

Leonard’s eloquence suffered no diminution, either in quantity or quality, 
and, after a while, Gaunt gave up his rule of never dining abroad on the 
Sunday. If his wife was not punctual, his stomach was: and he had not the 
same temptation to dine at home he used to have. 

And indeed, by degrees, instead of quietly enjoying his wife’s company on 
that sweet day, he got to see less of her than on the week days. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Your mechanical preacher flings his words out happy-go-lucky ; but the pulpit 
orator, like every other orator, feels his people’s pulse as he speaks, and 
vibrates with them, and they with him. 

So Leonard soon discovered he had a great listener in Mrs. Gaunt: she 
was always there whenever he preached, and her rapt attention never flagged. 
Her grey eyes never left his face, and, being upturned, the full orbs came out 
in all their grandeur, and seemed an angel’s come down from Heaven to hear 
him: for, indeed, to a very dark man, as Leonard was, the gentle radiance of a 
true Saxon beauty seems always more or less angelic. 

By degrees this face became a help to the orator. In preaching he looked 
sometimes to it for sympathy, and lo, it was sure to be melting with sympathy. 
Was he led on to higher or deeper thoughts than most of his congregation 
could understand, he looked to this face to understand him; and lo, it had 
quite understood him, and was beaming with intelligence. 

From a help and an encouragement it became a comfort and a delight to 
him. 

On leaving the pulpit and cooling, he remembered its owner was no angel, 
but a woman of the world, and had put him frivolous questions. 

The illusion, however, was so beautiful that Leonard, being an imaginative 
man, was unwilling to dispel it by coming into familiar contact with Mrs. 
Gaunt. So he used to make his assistant visit her, and receive her when she 
came to confess, which was very rarely ; for she was discouraged by her first 
reception. 

Brother Leonard lived in a sort of dwarf monastery, consisting of two 
cottages, an oratory, and a sepulchre. The two latter were old, but the 
cottages had been built expressly for him and another seminary priest who 
had been invited from France. Inside, these cottages were little more than 
cells ; only the bigger had a kitchen, which was a. glorious place compared 
with the parlour: for it was illuminated with bright pewter plates, copper 
vessels, brass.candlesticks, and a nice clean woman, with a plain gown kilted 
over a quilted silk petticoat; Betty Scarf, an old servant of Mrs. Gaunt’s, 
who had married, and was now the widow Gough. 

She stood at the gate one day as Mrs. Gaunt drove by; and curtsied, all 
beaming, 
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Mrs. Gaunt stopped the carriage, and made some kind and patronizing 
inquiries about her: and it ended in Betty asking her to come in and see 
her place. Mrs, Gaunt looked a little shy at that, and did not move. ‘“ Nay, 
they are both abroad till supper time,” said Betty, reading her in a moment by 
the light of sex. Then Mrs. Gaunt smiled, and got out of her carriage. 
Betty took her in and showed her everything in doors and out. Mrs. Gaunt 
looked mighty demure and dignified, but scanned everything closely, only 
without seeming too curious. 

The cold gloom of the parlour struck her. She shuddered, and said, “ This 
would give me the vapours. But, doubtless, angels come and brighten it for 
him.” 

“ Not always,” said Betty. “I do see him with his head in his hand by 
the hour, and hear him sigh ever so loud as I pass the door. Why, one day he 
was fain to have me and my spinning wheel aside him. Says he, ‘ Let me hear 
thy busy wheel, and see thee ply it.’ ‘And welcome,’ saysI. So I sat in 
his room, and span, and he sat a gloating of me as if he had never seen a 
woman spin hemp afore (he is a very simple man): and presently says he— 
but what signifies what e said ?” 

“ Nay, Betty; if you please. Iam much interested in him. He preaches 
‘so divinely.” 

“ Ay,” said Betty, “that’s his gift. But a poor trencher-man; and I 
declare I’m ashamed to eat all the vittels that are eaten here, and me but a 
woman.” 

“ But what did he say to you that time?” asked Mrs. Gaunt, a little 
impatiently. 

Betty cudgelled her memory. ‘“ Well says he, ‘My daughter,’ (the poor 
soul always calls me his daughter, and me old enough to be his mother 
mostly ;) says he, ‘ how comes it that you are never wearied, nor cast down, 
and yet you but serve a sinner like yourself; but I do often droop in my 
Master’s service, and He is the lord of Heaven and Earth? Says I, ‘I'll 
tell ye, sir: because ye don’t eat enough o’ vittels.’ ” 

“ What an answer!” 

“Why ’tis the truth, dame. And says I, ‘If I was to be always fasting, 
like as you be, d’ye think I should have the heart to work from morn till 
night?” Now, wasn’t I right ?” 

“T don’t know, till I hear what answer he made,” said Mrs. Gaunt, with 
mean caution. 

“Oh, he shook his head, and said he ate mortal food enow, (poor simple 
body !) but drank too little of grace divine. That was his word.” 

Mrs. Gaunt was a good deal struck and affected by this revelation, and 
astonished at the slighting tone Betty took in speaking of so remarkable a 
man. The saying that “ No man is a hero to his valet” was not yet current, 
or perhaps she would have been less surprised at that. 

“ Alas! poor man,” said she, “and is it so? To hear him, I thought his 
soul was borne up night and day by angels’ pinions —— ” 

Tae widow. interrupted her. ‘“ Ay, you hear him preach, and it is like 
God’s trumpet mostly, and so much I say for him in all companies. But 1 
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see him directly after; he totters in to this very room, and sits him down 
pale and panting, and one time like to swoon, and another all for crying, and 
then he is ever so dull and sad for the whole afternoon.” 

“ And nobody knows this but you? You have got my old petticoat still, 
I see. I must look you up another.” 

“ You are very good, dame, I am sure. "T'will not come amiss; I’ve only 
this for Sundays and all. No, my lady, not a soul but me and you; I’m 
not one as tells tales out of doors: but I don’t mind you, dame; you are my 
old mistress, and a discreet woman. "Twill go no further than your ear.” 

Mrs. Gaunt told her she might rely on that. The widow then inquired 
after Mrs. Gaunt’s little girl, and admired her dress, and described her own 
ailments, and poured out a continuous stream of topics bearing no affinity to 
each other except that they were all of them not worth mentioning. And all 
the while she thus discoursed, Mrs. Gaunt’s thoughtful eyes looked straight 
over the chatterbox’s white cap, and explored vacancy: and by-and-by she 
broke the current of twaddle with the air of a camelopard marching across a 
running gutter. 

“ Betsy Gough,” said she, “I am thinking.” 

Mrs. Gough was struck dumb by an announcement so singular. 

“T have heard, and I have read, that great and pious and learned men are 
often to seek in little simple things, such as plain bodies have at their fingers’ 
ends. So now, if you and I could only teach him something for all he has taught 
us. And, to be sure, we ought to be kind to him if we can; for oh, Betty, 
my woman, ’tis a poor vanity to go and despise the great, and the learned, 
and the sainted, because forsooth we find them out in some one little weak- 
ness, we that are all made up of weaknesses and defects. So, now, I sit me 
down in his very chair: so. And sit you there. Now let us, you and me, 
look at his room quietly, all over, and see what is wanting.” 


“First and foremost methinks this window should be filled with gera- 
niums; and jessamine; and so forth. With all his learning perhaps he has to 
be taught the colour of flowers and golden green leaves, with the sun shining 
through, how it soothes the eye and relieves the spirits; yet every woman 
born knows that. Then do but see this bare table! a purple cloth on that, 
I say.” 

“Which he will fling it out of the window, I say.” 

“Nay: for I'll embroider a cross in the middle with gold braid. Then a 
rose-coloured blind would not be amiss ; and there must be a good mirror facing 
the window ; but indeed, if I had my way, I’d paint these horrid walls the 
first thing.” 

“How you run on, dame! Bless your heart, you'd turn his den into a 
palace: he won't suffer that; he is all for self-mortification, poor simple 
soul.” 

“Oh, not all at once, I did not mean,” said Mrs. Gaunt; “but by little 
and little, you know. We must begin with the flowers: God made them; 
and so to be sure he will not spurn ¢hem.” 

Betty began to enter into the plot. “Ay, ay,” said she: “the flowers 
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first; and so creep on. But nought will avail to make a man of him so long 
as he eats but of eggs and garden-stuff, like the beasts of the field, ‘that 
to-day are, and to-morrow are cast into the oven,’” 

Mrs. Gaunt smiled at this ambitious attempt of the widow to apply 
Scripture. Then she said, rather timidly, “Could you make his eggs into 
omelets? and so pound in a little meat with your small herbs; I dare say he 
would be none the wiser, and he so bent on high and heavenly things.” 

“ You may take your oath of that.” 

“Well then. And I shall send you some stock from the castle, and you 
can cook his vegetables in good strong gravy, unbeknown.” 

The widow Gough chuckled aloud. 

“But stay,” said Mrs. Gaunt; “for us to play the woman so, and 
delude a saint for his mere bodily weal—will it not be a sin, and a sacrilege 
to boot ?” 

“ Let that flea stick in the wall,” said Betty, contemptuously. “Find you 
the meat, and I'll find the deceit: for he is as poor as a rat into the bargain. 
Nay, nay, God Almighty will never have the heart to burn us two for such 
a trifle. Why ’tis no more than cheating a froward child into taking ’s 
physic.” 

Mrs. Gaunt got into her carriage and went home, thinking all the way. 
What she had heard filled her with feelings strangely but sweetly composed 
of veneration and pity. In that Leonard was a great orator and a high- 
minded priest, she revered him; in that he was solitary and sad, she pitied 
him ; in that he wanted common sense, she felt like a mother, and must take 
him under her wing. All true women love to protect; perhaps it is a part of 
the great maternal element: but to protect a man, and yet look up to him, 
this is delicious. 

Leonard, in truth, was one of those high-strung men who pay for their 
periods of religious rapture by hours of melancholy. This oscillation of the 
spirits in extraordinary men appears to be more or less a law of nature; and 
this the widow Gough was not aware of. 

The very next Sunday, while he was preaching, she and Mrs. Gaunt’s 
gardener were filling his bow window with flowerpots, the flowers in full 
bloom and leaf. The said window was large and had a broad sill outside, 
and, inside, one of the old fashioned high window-seats that follow the shape 
of the window. Mrs. Gaunt, who did nothing by halves, sent up a cartload 
of flowerpots, and Betty and the gardener arranged at least eighty of them, 
small and great, inside and outside the window. 

When Leonard returned from preaching, Betty was at the door to watch. 
He came past the window with his hands on his breast, and his eyes on the 
ground, and never saw the flowers in his own window. Betty was disgusted. 
However she followed him stealthily as he went to his room, and she heard 
a profound “ Ah!” burst from him, 

She bustled in and found him standing in a rapture with the blood mantling 
in his pale cheeks, and his dark eyes glowing. 

“ Now blessed be the heart that hath conceived this thing, and the hand 
that hath done it,” said he. “My poor room it is a bower of roses, all beauty 
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and fragrance.” And he sat down inhaling them, and looking at them; 
and a dreamy, tender complacency crept over his heart, and softened his 
noble features exquisitely. 

Widow Gough, red with gratified pride, stood watching him, and 
admiring him ; but, indeed, she often admired him, though she had got into a 
way of decrying him. 

But at last she lost patience at his want of curiosity ; that being a defect 
she was free from herself. “ Ye don’t ask me who sent them,” said she, re- 
proachfully. 

“Nay, nay,” said he; “ prithee do not tell me: let me divine.” 

“Divine then,” said Betty, roughly. “Which I suppose you means 
‘ guess,’ ” 

“ Nay, but let me be quiet awhile,” said he, imploringly ; “ let me sit down 
and fancy that I am a holy man, and some angel hath turned my cave into a 
Paradise.” 

“No more an angel than I am,” said the practical widow. “But, now I 
think on’t, y'are not to know who ’twas. Them as sent them they bade me 
hold my tongue.” 

This was not true; but Betty, being herself given to unwise revelations 
and superfluous secresy, chose suddenly to assume that this business was to be 
clandestine. 

The priest turned his eye inwards and meditated. “I see who it is,” said 
he, with an air of absolute conviction. “It must be the lady who comes 
always when I preach, and her face like none other; it beams with divine 
intelligence. I will make her all the return we poor priests can make to our 
benefactors. I will pray for her soul here among the flowers God has made, 
and she has given his servant to glorify his dwelling. My daughter, you may 
retire.” 

This last with surprising, gentle dignity: so Betty went off rather abashed, 
and avenged herself by adulterating the holy man’s innutritious food with 
Mrs. Gaunt’s good gravy; while he prayed fervently for her eternal weal 
among the flowers she had given him. 

Now Mrs. Gaunt, after eight years of married life, was too sensible and 
dignified a woman to make a romantic mystery out of nothing. She con- 
cealed the gravy, because there secresy was necessary; but she never 
dreamed of hiding that she had sent her spiritual adviser a load of flowers. 
She did not tell her neighbours, for she was not ostentatious ; but she told her 
husband ; who grunted, but did not object. 

But Betty’s nonsense lent an air of romance and mystery that was well 
adapted to captivate the imagination of a young, ardent, and solitary spirit 
like Leonard. 

He would have called on the lady he suspected, and thanked her for her 
kindness, But this he feared would be unwelcome, since she chose to be his 
unknown benefactress. It would be ill taste in him to tell her he had found 
her out : it might offend her sensibility, and then she would draw in. 

He kept his gratitude therefore to himself, and did not cool it by utter- 
ance. He often sat among the flowers, in a sweet reverie, enjoying their 
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colour and fragrance: and sometimes he would shut his eyes, and call up the 
angelical face with great celestial up-turned orbs, and fancy it among her own 
flowers, and the queen of them all. 

These day-dreams did not at that time interfere with his religious duties, 
They only took the place of those occasional hours, when, partly by the reac- 
tion consequent on great religious fervour, partly through exhaustion of the 
body weakened by fasts, partly by the natural delicacy of his fibre, and the 
tenderness of his disposition, his soul used to be sad. 

By-and-by these languid hours, sad no longer, became sweet and dear to 
him. He had something so interesting to think of, to dream about. He had 
a Madonna that cared for him in secret. 

She was human ; but good, beautiful, and wise. She came to his sermons, 
and understood every word. 

“ And she knows me better than I know myself,” said he: “since I had 
these flowers from her hand, I am another man.” 

One day he came into his room and found two watering pots there. One 
was large and had a rose to it, the other small and with a plain spout. 

“ Ah!” said he; and coloured with delight. He called Betty, and asked 
her who had brought them. 

“ How should I know?” said she, roughly. “I dare say they dropped 
from Heaven. See, there is a cross painted on ’em in gold letters.” 

“ And so there is!” said Leonard, and crossed himself. 

“That means nobody is to use them but you, I trow,” said Betty, rather 
crossl7. 

The priest’s cheek coloured high. “I wiil use them this instant,” said he, 
“TI will revive my drooping children, as they have revived me.” And he 
caught up a watering pot with ardour. 

“What, with the sun hot upon em?” screamed Betty. “ Well, saving 
your presence, you are a simple man.” 

“Why, good Betty, tis the sun that makes them faint,” objected the 
priest, timidly, and with the utmost humility of manner, though Betty’s tone 
would have irritated a smaller mind. 

“ Well, well,” said she, softening ; “‘ but ye see it never rains with a hot sun, 
and the flowers they know that; and look to be watered after Nature, or 
else they take it amiss. You, and all your sort, sir, you think to be stronger 
than nature; you do fast and pray all day, and won’t look at a woman like 
other men ; and now you wants to water the very fiowers at noon!” 

“Betty,” said Leonard smiling, “I yield to thy superior wisdom, and I 
will water them at morn and eve. In truth we have all much to learn: let 
us try and teach one another as kindly as we can.” 

“T wish you'd teach me to be as humble as you be,” blurted out Betty, 
with something very like a sob: “and more respectful to my betters,” added 
she, angrily. 

Watering the flowers she had given him became a solace and a delight to 
the solitary priest: he always watered them with his own hands and felt 
quite paternal over them. 

One evening Mrs. Gaunt rode by with Griffith and saw him watering 
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them. His tall figure, graceful, though inclined to stoop, bent over them 
with feminine delicacy, and the simple act, which would have been nothing in 
vulgar hands, seemed to Mrs. Gaunt so earnest, tender, and delicate in him, 
that her eyes filled, and she murmured, “ poor Brother Leonard.” 

“ Why, what’s wrong with him now?” asked Griffith, a little peevishly. 

“That was him watering his flowers.” 

“ Oh, is that all 2” said Griffith, carelessly. 


Leonard said to himself, “I go too little abroad among my people.” He 
made a little round, and it ended in Hernshaw Castle. 

Mrs. Gaunt was out. 

He looked disappointed ; so the servant suggested that perhaps she was in 
the Dame’s haunt: he pointed to the grove. 

Leonard followed his direction, and soon found himself, for the first time, 
in that sombre, solemn retreat. 

It was a hot summer day, and the grove was delicious. It was also a 
place well suited to the imaginative and religious mind of the Italian. 

He walked slowly to and fro, in religious meditation. Indeed he had 
nearly thought out his next sermon, when his meditative eye happened to fall 
on a terrestrial object that startled and thrilled him. Yet it was only a lady’s 
glove. It lay at the foot of a rude wooden seat beneath a gigantic pine. 

He stooped and picked it up. He opened the little fingers, and called up 
in fancy the white and tapering hand that glove could fit. He laid the glove 
softly on his own palm, and eyed it with dreamy tenderness. “ So this is the 
hand that hath solaced my loneliness,” said he: “a hand fair as that 
angelical face, and sweet as the kind heart that doeth good by stealth.” 

Then, forgetting for a moment, as lofty spirits will, the difference between 
meum and tuum, he put the little glove in his bosom, and paced thoughtfully 
home through the woods, that were separated from the grove only by one 
meadow: and so he missed the owner of the glove; for she had returned 
home while he was meditating in her favourite haunt. 


Leonard, amongst his other accomplishments, could draw and paint with 
no mean skill. In one of those hours that used to be of melancholy, but now 
were hours of dreamy complacency, he took out his pencils and endeavoured 
to sketch the inspired face that he had Jearned to preach to, and now to dwell 
on with gratitude. 

Clearly as he saw it before him, he could not reproduce it to his own 
satisfaction. 

After many failures he got very near the mark: yet still something was 
wanting. 

Then, as a last resource, he actually took his sketch to church with him, 
and in preaching made certain pauses, and, with a very few touches, perfected 
the likeness; then, on his return home, threw himself on his knees and 
prayed forgiveness of God with many sighs and tears, and hid the sacrilegious 
drawing out of his own sight. 
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Two days after, he was at work colouring it; and the hours flew by like 
minutes, as he laid the mellow, melting, tints on with infinite care and 
delicacy. Labor ipse voluptas. 


Mrs. Gaunt heard Leonard had called on her in person. She was pleased 
at that, and it encouraged her to carry out her whole design. 

Accordingly, one afternoon when she knew Leonard would be at vespers, 
she sent on a loaded pony-cart, and followed it on horseback. 

Then it was all hurry scurry with Betty and her, to get their dark deeds 
done before their victim’s return. 

These good creatures set the mirror opposite the flowery window, and sv 
made the room a very bower. They fixed a magnificent crucifix of ivory 
and gold over the mantelpiece, and they took away his hassock of rushes 
and substituted a prie-dieu of rich crimson velvet. All that remained was 
to put their blue cover, with its golden cross, on the table. To do this, how- 
ever, they had to remove the priest’s papers and things: they were covered 
with a baize cloth. Mrs. Gaunt felt them under it. 

“ But perhaps he will be angry if we move his papers,” said she. 

“Not he,” said Betty. “He has no secrets from God or man.” 

“Well, J won’t take it on me,” said Mrs, Gaunt, merrily. “TI leave 
that to you.” And she turned her back and settled the mirror, officiously, 
leaving all the other responsibilities to Betty. 

The sturdy widow laughed at her scruples, and whipped off the cloth with- 
out ceremony. But soon her laugh stopped mighty short, and she uttered an 
exclamation. 

“What is the matter?” said Mrs. Gaunt, turning her head sharply round. 

“ A wench’s glove, as I’m a living sinner,” groaned Betty. 

A poor little glove lay on the table ; and both women eyed it like basilisks 
a moment. Then Betty pounced on it and examined it with the fierce 
keenness of her sex in such conjunctures, searching for a name or a clue. 

Owing to this rapidity, Mrs. Gaunt, who stood at some distance, had not 
time to observe the button on the glove, or she would have recognized her 
own property. 

“ He have had a hussy with him unbeknown,” said Betty, “and she have 
left her glove. *Tis easy to get in by the window and out again. Only let 
me catch her. I'll tear her eyes out, and give him my mind. I'll have no 
young hussies creeping in an’ out where I be.” 

Thus spoke the simple woman, venting her coarse domestic jealousy. 

The gentlewoman said nothing, but a strange feeling traversed her heart 
for the first time in her life. 

It was a little chill, it was a little ache, it was a little sense of sickness ; 
none of these violent, yet all distinct. And all about what? After this 
curious, novel spasm at the heart, she began to be ashamed of herself for 
having had such a feeling. 

Betty held her out the glove: and then she recognized it, and turned as 
red as fire. 
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“ You know whose ’tis?” said Betty, keenly. 

Mrs. Gaunt was on her guard in a moment. “ Why, Betty,” said she, 
“for shame! ’tis some penitent hath left her glove after confession. Would 
you belie a good man for that? Oh, fie!” 

“ Humph !” said Betty, doubtfully. “Then why keep it under cover? 
Now you can read, dame ; let us see if there isn’t a letter or so writ by the 
hand as owns this very glove.” 

Mrs. Gaunt declined, with cold dignity, to pry into Brother Leonard’s 
manuscripts. 

Her eye, however, darted sidelong at them, and told another tale ; and, if 
she had been there alone, perhaps, the daughter of Eve would have predomi- 
nated. 

Betty, inflamed by the glove, rummaged the papers in search of female 
handwriting. She could tell that from a man’s, though she could not read 
either. 

But there is a handwriting that the most ignorant can read at sight ; and 
so Betty’s researches were not in vain: hidden under several sheets of paper, 
she found a picture. She gave but one glance at it, and screamed out— 
“There, didn’t I tell you? Here she is! the brazen, red-haired ——Lawk 
A paisy! WHY, "TIS YOURSELF.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Me!” cried Mrs. Gaunt, in amazement: then she ran to the picture, and at 
sight of it every other sentiment gave way for a moment to gratified vanity. 
“ Nay,” said she, beaming and blushing, “I was never half so beautiful. What 
heavenly eyes!” 

“The fellows to em be in your own head, dame, this moment.” 

“Seeing is believing,” said Mrs. Gaunt, gaily, and in a moment she was at 
the priest’s mirror, and inspected her eyes minutely, cocking her head-this 
way and that. She ended by shaking it, and saying “No. He has flattered 
them prodigiously.” 

“Not a jot,” said Betty. “If you could see yourself in chapel, you do 
turn ’em up just so, and the white shows all round.” Then she tapped the 
picture with her finger: “Oh them eyes! they were never made for the good 
of his soul ; poor simple man.” 

Betty said this with sudden gravity: and now Mrs. Gaunt began to feel 
very awkward. “Mr. Gaunt would give fifty pounds for this,” said she, to 
gain time: and, while she uttered that sentence, she whipped on her armour. 

“T’'ll tell you what. I think,” said she, calmly: “he wished to paint a 
Madonna; and he must take some woman’s face to aid his fancy. All the 
painters are driven to that. So he just took the best that came to hand, and 
that is not saying much, for this is a rare ill-favoured parish: and he has made 
an angel of her, a very angel. There, hide Me away again, or I shall long 
for Me—to show to my husband. I must be going; I wouldn’t be caught 
here now for a pension.” 
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“Well, if ye must,” said Betty ; “but when will ye come again ?” (She 
hadn’t got the petticoat yet). 

“ Humph!” said Mrs, Gaunt, “I have done all I can for him; and perhaps 
more than I ought. But there’s nothing to hinder you from coming to me. 
[ll be as good as my word; and I have an old Paduasoy, besides; you can 
do something with it perhaps.” 

“ You are very good, dame,” said Betty, curtseying. 

Mrs. Gaunt then hurried away, and Betty looked after her very ex- 
pressively, and shook her head. She had a female instinct that mischief was 
brewing. 

Mrs. Gaunt went home in a reverie. 

At the gate she found her husband, and asked him to take a turn in the 
garden with her. 

He complied ; and she intended to tell him a portion, at least, of what had 
occurred. She began timidly, after this fashion—‘“ My dear, Brother Leonard 
is so grateful for your flowers,” and then hesitated. 

“T’m sure he is very welcome,” said Griffith. ‘“ Why doesn’t he sup with 
us, and be sociable, as Father Francis used? Invite him; let him know he 
will be welcome.” 

Mrs. Gaunt blushed ; and objected, “ He never calls on us.” 

“ Well, well, every man to his taste,” said Griffith, indifferently, and pro- 
ceeded to talk to her about his farm, and a sorrel mare with a white mane 
and tail, that he had seen, and thought it would suit her. 

She humoured him, and affected a great interest in all this, and had not the 
courage to force the other topic on. 

Next Sunday morning, after a very silent breakfast, she burst out, almost 
violently, “ Griffith, I shall go to the parish church with you, and then we 
will dine together afterwards.” 

“ You do:;’. mean it, Kate?” said he, delighted. 

“ Ay, but I do. Although you refused to go to chapel with me.” 

They went to church together, and Mrs. Gaunt’s appearance there created 
no small sensation. She was conscious of that, but hid it, and conducted her- 
self admirably. Her mind seemed entirely given to the service, and to a dull 
sermon that followed. 

But at dinner she broke out, “ Well, give me your church for a sleeping 
draught. You all slumbered, more or less: those that survived the drowsy, 
droning prayers, sank under the dry, dull, dreary discourse. You snored, for 
one.” 

“Nay, I hope not, my dear.” 

“You did then, as loud as your bass fiddle.” 

“ And you sat there and let me!” said Griffith, reproachfully. 

“To be sure I did. I was too good a wife, and too good a Christian, to 
wake you. Sleep is good for the body, and twaddle is not good for the 
soul. I'd have slept too, if I could; but, with me going to chapel, I'm not 
used to sleep at that time o’ day. You can’t sleep, and Brother Leonard 
speaking.” 

In the afternoon came Mrs, Gough, all in her best. Mrs. Gaunt had her 
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into her bedroom, and gave her the promised petticoat, and the old Paduasoy 

gown; and then, as ladies will, when their hand is once in, added first one 

thing, then another, till there was quite a large bundle. 

“ But how is it you are here so soon?” asked Mrs. Gaunt. 

“Oh, we had next to no sermon to-day. He couldn’t make no hand of 
dawdled on a bit ; then gave us his blessing, and bundled us out.” 

“ Then I’ve lost nothing,” said Mrs. Gaunt. 

“Not you. Well, I don’t know. Mayhap if you had been there he'd 
have preached his best. But la, we warn’t worth it.” 

At this conjecture Mrs. Gaunt’s face burned ; but she said nothing: only 
she cut the interview short, and dismissed Betty with her bundle. 

As Betty crossed the landing, Mrs. Gaunt’s new lady’s-maid, Caroline 
Ryder, stepped accidentally, on purpose, out of an adjoining room, in which 
she had been lurking, and lifted her black brows in affected surprise. 
“ What, are you going to strip the house, my woman?” said she, quietly. 

Betty put down the bundle, and set her arms akimbo. “There is none 
on’t stolen, any way,” said she. 

Caroline’s black eyes flashed fire at this, and her cheek lost colour; but she 
parried the innuendo skilfully. 

“Taking my perquisites on the sly, that is not so very far from stealing.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty left for you, my fine lady. Besides, you don’t want 
her ; you can set your cap at the master, they say. I’m too old for that, and 
too honest into the bargain.” 

“ Too ill-favoured, you mean, ye old harridan,” said Ryder, contemptuously. 

But, for reasons hereafter to be dealt with, Betty’s thrust went home: and 
the pair were mortal enemies from that hour. 


co 


it: 


Mrs, Gaunt came down from her room discomposed: from that she became 
restless and irritable; so much so, indeed, that, at last, Mr. Gaunt told her, 
good-humouredly enough, if going to church made her ill (meaning peevish), 
she had better go to chapel. ‘ You are right,” said she, “ and so I will.” 

The next Sunday she was at her post in good time. 

The preacher cast an anxious glance around to see if she was there. Her 
quick eye saw that glance, and it gave her a demure pleasure. 

This, day he was more eloquent than ever: and he delivered a beautiful 
passage concerning those who do good in secret. In uttering these eloquent 
sentences, his cheek glowed, and he could not deny himself the pleasure of 
looking down at the lovely face that was turned up to him. Probably his 
look was more expressive than he intended : the celestial eyes sank under it, 
and were abashed, and the fair cheek burned: and then so did Leonard’s at 
that. 

Thus, subtly yet effectually, did these two minds communicate in a crowd, 
that never noticed nor suspected the delicate interchange of sentiment that 
was going on under their very eyes. 

In a general way compliments did not seduce Mrs. Gaunt: she was well 
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used to them, for one thing. But to be praised in that sacred edifice, and 
from the pulpit, and by such an orator as Leonard, and to be praised in words 
so sacred and beautiful, that the ears around her drank them with delight, all 
his made her heart beat, and filled her with soft and sweet complacency. 
And then to be thanked in public, yet, as it were, clandestinely, this 
gratified the furtive tendency of women. 
There was no irritability this afternoon; but a gentle radiance that diffused 


* tself on all around, and made the whole household happy ; especially Griffith, 


whose pipe she filled, for once, with her own white hand, and talked dogs, 
horses, calves, hinds, cows, politics, markets, hay, to please him: and seemed 
interested in them all. 

But the next day she changed: ill at ease, and out of spirits, and could 
settle to nothing. 

It was very hot for one thing: and altogether, a sort of lassitude and dis- 
taste for everything overpowered her, and she retired into the grove, and sat 
languidly on a seat with half-closed eyes. 

But her meditations were no longer so calm and speculative as heretofore. 
She found her mind constantly recurring to one person, and, above all, to the 
discovery she had made of her portrait in his possession. She had turned it 
off to Betty Gough ; but here, in her calm solitude and umbrageous twilight, 
her mind crept out of its cave, like wild and timid things at dusk, and 
whispered to her heart that Leonard perhaps admired her more than was safe 
or prudent. 

Then this alarmed her, yet caused her a secret complacency : and that, her 
furtive satisfaction, alarmed her still more. 

Now, while she sat thus absorbed, she heard a gentle footstep coming near. 
She looked up, and there was Leonard close to her; standing wey with his 
arms crossed upon his bosom. 

His being there so pat upon her thoughts, scared her out of her habitual 
self-command. She started up, with a faint cry, and stood panting, as if about 
to fly, with her beautiful eyes turned large upon him. 

He put forth a deprecating hand, and soothed her. “ Forgive me, madam,” 
said he; “I have unawares intruded on your privacy ; I will retire.” 

“ Nay,” said she, falteringly, “ you are welcome. But no one comes here; 
so I was startled ;” then, recovering herself, “excuse my ill-manners. ”Tis so 
strange you should come to me here, of all places.” 

“Nay, my daughter,” said the priest, “not so very strange: contemplative 
minds love such places. Calling one day to see you, I found this sweet and 
solemn grove; the like I never saw in England: and to-day I returned in 
hopes to profit by it. Do but look around at these tall columns ; how calm, 
how reverend! ”Tis God’s own temple, not built with hands.” 

“ Indeed it is,” said Mrs. Gaunt, earnestly. Then, like a woman as she was, 
“So you came to see my trees, not me.” 

Leonard blushed. “I did not design to return without paying my 
respects to her who owns this temple, and is worthy of it; nay, I beg you 
not to think me ungrateful.” _ 
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His humility, and gentle but earnest voice, made Mrs. Gaunt ashamed of 
her petulance. She smiled sweetly, and looked pleased. However, ere long, 
she attacked him again. “Father Francis used to visit us often,” said she. 
“He made friends with my husband, too. And I never lacked an adviser 
while he was here.” ? 

Leonard looked so confused at this second reproach that Mrs. Gaunt’s heart 
began to yearn. However he said humbly that Francis was a secular priest, 
whereas he was convent-bred. He added, that by his years and experience 
Francis was better fitted to advise persons of her age and sex, in matters” 
secular, than he was. He concluded timidly that he was ready, nevertheless, 
to try and advise her; but could not, in such matters, assume the authority 
that belongs to age and knowledge of the world. 

“Nay, nay,” said she, earnestly, “guide and direct my soul, and I am 
content.” 

He said, yes! that was his duty and his right. 

Then, after a certain hesitation, which at once let her know what was 
coming, he began to thank her, with infinite grace and sweetness, for her 
kindness to him. 

She looked him full in the ‘face, and said she was not aware of any 
kindness she had shown him worth speaking of. 

“That but shows,” said he, “ how natural it is to you to do acts of good- 
ness. My poor room is a very bower now, and I am happy in it. I used to 
feel very sad there at times ; but your hand has cured me.” 

Mrs. Gaunt coloured beautifully. “You make me ashamed,” said she. 
“Things are come to a pass indeed if a lady may not send a few flowers and 
things to her spiritual father without being—thanked for it. And, oh, sir, 
what are earthly flowers compared with those blossoms of the soul you have 
shed so liberally over us? Our immortal parts were all asleep when you came 
here, and wakened them by the fire of your words. Eloquence! ‘twas a thing 
I had read of, but never heard, nor thought to hear. Methought the orators 
and poets of the Church were all in their graves this thousand years, and she 
must go all the way to heaven, that would hear the soul’s true music. But I 
know better now.” 

Leonard coloured high with pleasure. “Such praise from you is too 
sweet,” he muttered. “I must not court it. The heart is full of vanity.” 
And he deprecated further eulogy, by a movement of the hand extremely 
refined and, in fact, rather feminine. 

Deferring to his wish Mrs. Gaunt glided to other matters, and was 
naturally led to speak of the prospects of their Church, and the possibility of 
reconverting these islands. This had been the dream of her young heart; 
but marriage and maternity, and the universal coldness with which the subject 
had been received, had chilled her so, that of late years she had almost 
ceased to speak of it. Even Leonard, on a former occasion, had listened 
coldly to her; but now his heart was open to her. He was, in fact, quite as 
enthusiastic on this point as ever she had been; and then he had digested his 
aspirations into clearer forms. Not only had he resolved that Great Britain 
aes 
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must be reconverted, but had planned the way to do it. His cheek glowed, 
his eyes gleamed, and he poured out his hopes and his plans before her with 
an eloquence that few mortals could have resisted. 

As for this, his hearer, she was quite carried away by it. She joined her- 
self to his plans on the spot; she begged, with tears in her eyes, to be 
permitted to support him in this great cause. She devoted to it her substance, 
her influence, and every gift that God had given her: the hours passed like 
minutes in this high converse; and, when the tinkling of the little bell at a 
distance summoned him to vespers, he left her with a gentle regret he scarcely 
tried to conceal, and she went slowly in like one in a dream, and the world 
seemed dead to her for ever. 


Nevertheless, when Mrs. Ryder combing out her long hair, gave one 
inadvertent tug, the fair enthusiast came back to earth, and asked her, rather 
sharply, who her head was running on. 

Ryder, a very handsome young woman, with fine black eyes, made no 
reply, but only drew her breath audibly hard. 

I do not very much wonder at that, nor at my having to answer that 
question for Mrs. Ryder. For her head was at that moment running, like 
any other woman’s, on the man she was in love with. 

And the man she was in love with was the husband of the lady, whose 
hair she was combing, and who put her that curious question—plump. 





TOO LATE. 


Y, I saw her, we have met,— 
Married eyes how sweet they be. 
Are you happier, Margaret, 
Than you might have been with me? 
Silence! make no more ado!— 
Did she think I should forget ? 
Matters nothing, though I knew, 
Margaret, Margaret. 


Once those eyes, full sweet, full shy, 
Told a certain thing to mine; 
What they told me I put by, 
O, so careless of the sign. 
Such an easy thing to take 
And I did not want it then ; 
Fool! I wish my heart would break, 
Scorn is hard on hearts of men. 


Scorn of self is bitter work, 
Each of us has felt it now, 
Bluest skies she counted mirk, 
Self-betrayed of eyes and brow ; 
As for me, I went my way, 
And a better man drew nigh, 
Fain to earn, with long essay, 
What the winner’s hand threw by. 


Matters not in deserts old, 
What was born, and waxed, and yearned, 
Year to year its meaning told, 
I am come—its deeps are learned— 
Come, but there is nought to say,— 
Married eyes with mine have met. 
Silence! O, I had my day, 
Margaret, Margaret. 
Jean InGELow. 





ON DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


- dealing with the curious phenomenon of Dreaming, the materialists and 

spiritualists are, as usual, in extremes: the one regarding the phenomenon 
as mainly the result of indigestion, the other as one of the proofs of the 
immortality of the soul. In the matter it may be prudent to steer a middle 
course. One thing is certain, that whatever be the cause, the substance of a 
dream, whether it be beautiful or ghastly, depends entirely upon the dreamer. 
All men dream just as all men live; but the dreams of men are as different 
as are their lives. You require opium and Coleridge combined before you 
arrive at Kubla Khan: few men have extracted such terrors from a pork 
chop as Fuseli. Every man has his own fashion of dreaming, just as every 
man has his own opinions, conceptions, and way of looking at things. While 
asleep a man does not in the least lose his personality. Dreams are the most 
curious asides and soliloquies of the soul. When a man recollects his dream, 
it is like meeting the ghost of himself. Dreams often surprise us into the 
strangest self-knowledge. If a man wishes to know his own secret opinion 
of himself, he had better take cognizance of his dreams. A coward is never 
brave in his dream, the gross man is never pure, the untruthful man lies and 
knows he is lying. Dreaming is the truest confessional, and often the 
sharpest penance. In sleep the will is quiescent, and dreaming is like the 
talking in the ranks when the men are standing at ease, and the eye of the 
inspecting officer is absent for the nonce; it is like the chatting of the 
domestics round the kitchen-fire of the castle after the lord and the lady 
have retired—incoherent babblement for the most part; but the men in the 
ranks say things that the commanding officer might ponder on occasions, and 
the gossiping servants, in the comfortable firelight downstairs, commenting 
on the events of the day, give their opinions on this thing and the other 
which has happened, and criticise not unfrequently the conduct of the 
master and mistress. You feel your pulse when you wish to arrive at the 
secret of your bodily health; pay attention to your dreams if you wish to 
arrive at the secret of your health, morally and spiritually. 

All men dream, and the most common experience of the phenomenon is 
the sort of double existence which it entails, The life of the night is usually 
very different from the life of the day. And these strange spectres and 
shapes of slumber do not perish; they live in some obscure ante-room or 
limbo of memory, and reappear at times in the most singular fashion. Most 
people have been startled by this reappearance. Something of importance 
to you has happened quite new, quite unexpected; ‘you are sitting in a 
strange railway-station waiting for the train; you have gone to see a 
friend in a distant part of the country, and in your solitary evening stroll you 
come on a pool of water, with three pollard willows, such as you see in old 
engravings, growing beside it, and above the willows an orange sunset through 
which a string of rooks are flying, and all at once this new thing which has 
happened wears the face of an old experience; the strange railway-station 
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becomes familiar; and the pool, the willows, the sunset with the undulating 
line of rooks, seem to have been witnessed not for the first time. This 
curious feeling is gone almost as swiftly as it has come; but you are perplexed 
with the sense of a double identity, with the emergence as of a former 
existence. The feeling alluded to is so swift and intangible that often you 
cannot arrest it, you cannot pin it down for inspection as you would a butter- 
fly on a card; but when you cam you find that what has startled you with 
familiarity is simply a vagrant dream—that from the obscure limbo of the 
memory some occult law of association has called a wandering wraith of 
sleep, and that for a moment it has flitted betwixt you and the sunshine of 
consciousness, dimming it as it flits. 

One thing is worthy of remark, that in dreaming, in that reverie of the 
consciousness, men are usually a good deal cleverer than when they are 
awake. You may not be much of a Shakspeare in your waking moments, 
but you attain to something of his faculty when your head is on the pillow. 
In dreams, whatever latent dramatic power you may possess awakes and is 
at work. The dreamer brings far-separated people together, he arranges 
them in groups, he connects them by the subtlest films of interest; and the 
man who is in the habit of taking cognizance of his dreams soon learns that 
the phantoms of men and women whom he has once known, and who revisit 
him in slumber, are more life-like images—talking more consistently, and 
exhibiting certain little characteristics and personal traits which had never 
been to him the subject of conscious thought—than those he is accustomed. to 
deal with during his waking hours. And then the strange persons and events 
one does dream about on occasions—persons long dead, localities known in 
childhood and never seen since, events which happened to yourself or to 
others, and which seem to have faded out of remembrance as completely as 
the breath of yesterday has faded from the face of the mirror. But these 
things have not so faded, There is a “ Lost Office” in the memory, where 
all the waifs and strays of experience are taken care of. Word and act ; 
the evil deed and the good one; the fair woman’s face which was the 
starlight of your boyhood; the large white moon that rose over the harvest- 
fields in the September in which you were in love; the thrush that sang 
out in the garden betwixt light and dark of summer dawn, when the pressure 
of a hand at parting the night before kept you awake—all these things, which 
you suppose to have perished as utterly as the clothes you wore thirty years 
ago, have no more perished than you have yourself. Memory deals with 
these things as a photographer deals with his negatives—she does not destroy 
them, she simply places them «aside, for future use, mayhap. If you are a 
dreamer you will know this. And in dreams the imagination does not 
always deal with experience, it frequently goes beyond that, and guesses at 
matters of which it cannot have any positive knowledge. There is no more 
common terror in dreams than that of falling over a precipice: and most 
dreamers are aware that in so dreaming they have felt the air cold as they 
cut through it in their swift rush earthwards. This, of course, cannot be 
matter of experience, as those who have been so precipitated are placed 
conclusively out of court. But it is curious that the dreamer should so feel ; 
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that the swift imagination should not only vividly realise the descent itself, 
but an unimportant accessory of the descent—the chilliness of the swiftly- 
severed air—as-weil. And then the all-absorbing fact of Death exercises an 
intolerable fascination over many a dreaming brain. A man dreamed once 
that he, along with sixteen others, was captured on a field of battle, and that 
by a refinement of cruelty they were to be shot singly. It so happened that 
the dreamer was the seventeenth. The sixteenth man knelt, the levelled 
muskets ‘spat fire, crackled, and he fell forward on his face. The dreamer 
was then conscious of the most burning feeling of envy of the dead man—he 
had died, he was dead ; he who was but a few yards distant, a second ago, 
was now removed to an immeasurable distance; he had gained his rest. 
And when the dreamer’s turn came to kneel, and when the muskets of the 
platoon converged upon him, he found himself marvelling whether, between 
the time the bullets struck and the loss of sensation, he could interject the 
thought, “This is death.” Of death this man knew nothing ; but even in the 
dream: of sleep his imagination could not help playing curiously with the idea, 
and attempting to realize it; and in his waking moments he could not have 
realized it so thoroughly. Altogether this vividness of the imagination in 
dreams is something with which we have no correspondence in the waking 
state. A Scotch schoolboy dreams that he is being chased by the Foul 
Fiend, and as he flies along, he hears behind him a hard and a soft sound 
alternately ; and this does not surprise him, because he knows perfectly that 
the hard sound is the clang of the cloven hoof on the roadway. In thus 
unconsciously working the tradition of the cloven hoof into the body of his 
impression, the Scotch schoolboy has become a John Bunyan for the time 
being, and is far beyond his normal staté of imaginative activity. If you are 
aroused from sleep by hearing your own name called, you start up in bed 
with an impression so vivid that you fancy the sound is yet lingering in your 
ears. I once heard a friend, and one not specially fanciful usually, tell how he 
had been one night tormented by the strangest vision. He wasasleep, and 
out of a curtain of darkness there hung before him a beautiful female face ; 
and this face, as if keeping time with the moment ticks of the watch under 
his pillow, the beating of his pulse, the systole and diastole of his heart, was 
alternately beautiful—and a skull. There, in the curtain of darkness, the 
apparition throbbed in regular and dreadful change. And this strange and 
regularly-recurring antithesis of gloom and horror, with its spiritual meaning 
and significance under it—for the loveliest face that ever poet sang, or painter 
painted, or lover kissed, is but a skull beclothed with flesh: we are all naked 
under our clothes, we are all skeletons under. our flesh—was as much out of 
my prosaic friend’s usual way of thinking as crown, sceptre, and robe of state 
are out of a day labourer’s way of life. He was a good deal astonished at his 
dream, and I, with my perhaps super-subtle interpretation of it, was a good 
deal astonished that he should have had such a dream. But the truth seems 
to be that when the will is asleep the imagination awakes and plays. The 
most prosaic creature is a poet when he dreams. Every dreamer is, for the 
time being, in possession of the lamp of Aladdin—the world is ductile, to 
be shaped as fancy wills. And this vividness of impression in dream—the 
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realization of strange situations, the recalling of dead persons—is not only 
singular, as showing the”potency of imagination which, perhaps unsuspectingly, 
we all possess—but out of the chaos of dreams a man may now and again 
extract a curious self-knowledge. The dreamer’s belief in his dream is 
usually intense, and I suppose the man who fancied himself the seventeenth 
man to be shot, and who saw the muskets of the silent platoon converging 
upon him, felt very much as the poor mutineer does, who, seated on his coffin, 
sees the same thing of a raw morning; and from his dream he might discover, 
to some extent, how nature has steeled his nerves, how he might comport 
himself in deadly crises. In dream, better often than in waking moments, 
a man finds out, as has been said, the private opinion he entertains of him- 
self; and in dreams, too, when placed in circumstances outside of his actual 
experience, and which in all probability will never be covered by actual 
experience, he becomes in some sense his own inspecting officer, and reviews 
his own qualities. Through dreaming, a man is dual—he is actor and spec- 
tator: and in dreaming he is never a hypocrite; the coward never by any 
possibility can dream that he is brave, the liar never that he is truthful; the 
falsest man awake is sincere when he dreams. 

Looking into a dream is like looking into the interior of a watch; you 
see the processes at work by which results are obtained. A man thus becomes 
his own eavesdropper, he plays the spy on himself. Hope and fear and the 
other passions are all active, but then activity is uncontrolled by the will, 
and in remembering dreams one has the somewhat peculiar feeling of being 
one’s own spiritual anatomist. And as the dreaming brain concerns itself 
mainly with the ideas which stir the waking one, and as dreams are ruled 
by no known logic, conform to no recognisable laws of sequence, aré stopped 
in career by no pale or limit, it is not in the least surprising that in remote 
unscientific periods men were inclined to believe that these wild guesses of 
the spirit and bodyings forth of its secret wishes and expectations, should be 
credited with prevision. Even people in the present day, if any superstitious 
tincture runs in the blood, or if they are endowed with fineness of imaginative 
perception, find it hard to shake off the old belief. For, come how it may, 
dreams, in point of fact, often do read the future. We do not know what 
subtle lines of communication may radiate between spirit and spirit. If, a 
century ago, a man had sent a message from London to Edinburgh in ten 
minutes, he would have been looked upon as the blackest of magicians; now 
such messages cost only a couple of shillings, and are matters of daily com- 
merce. That a man in London should speak to a man in Edinburgh was 
just. as astonishing and incredible to all practical minds a century ago, as that 
spirit should speak with spirit is incredible to the same minds at the present 
day. But the apparent prevision of dreams falls, of course, to be explained 
on quite other grounds than that of some supposed spiritual telegraphy. The 
dreaming brain is continually busying itself with the objects of fear or desire, 
and that it should occasionally make a lucky guess is not an unlikely circum- 
stance. Suppose a man is a candidate for some office or post which he 
covets, the chances are that, while the bestowal of the post is yet in abeyance, 
he will dream either that he has obtained it, or that he has lost it; and 
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should his dream jump with the ultimate result, he at once concludes it to. 
be prophetic. Suppose a man has a near relative at an Indian station, that 
for a couple of mails, contrary to custom, he has received no letter, and that 
he dreams a ship is bearing on through a sea of moonlight with the dead 
body of his friend on board (a result, as regards the friend, certainly on the 
cards, and a dream, as regards himself, not in the least improbable, on the 
contrary, most likely and natural should his interest in his friend be great), 
and that it proves true that the friend had died,—it would be difficult to 
convince the man that his dream had not something of prophecy in it. If 
dreams are not fulfilled they are naturally forgotten, if fulfilled they are just 
as naturally remembered. That dreams, working continually in the stuff of 
daily hope and fear, giving palpable shape and image to desire and dread, 
should sometimes be found to forestal the future fact, is not in the least a 
matter for wonder. Such agreements are as certain to occur, by the law 
of chances, as that a penny, if tossed up a hundred times, will come down 
heads’ a certain number of times. What concerns the dreamer more are 
the hopes and fears, the desires and aversions with which the dreaming fancy 
works ; looking into these he may gain some information concerning himself 


not easily obtainable otherwise. 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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HORNBY MILLS GARDEN: 


A Gossip ABOUT GARDENS. 


Sa Reena and Viator had a discussion about gardens and 

gardening the other day, as they went along the Great Eastern 
Railway, past Paul’s at Cheshunt, and Rivers’ at Sawbridgeworth. Viator, 
perhaps ill-naturedly, advanced the theory that in the matter of gardening we 
were going back, if not into barbarism, at least into “ Chineseism ;” that one 
of our new riband gardens was, in the first instance, as ugly as it was possible 
to make any arrangement of beautiful flowers; and, secondly, that it was never 
worth looking at twice. Viator instanced my lord this’s garden, and then 
my lord the other’s garden, and lastly lost his temper in falling foul of the 
last hideous horror of coloured walks, set up for the example and admiration 
of mankind by the Horticultural Society at South Kensington. Horticulturus, 
though jealous of the honour of that body, has imbibed too much of the 
sweetness of his own flowers to be angry with Viator. He smilingly put the 
question by, saying that the Horticultural Society was bound to be in the van 
of horticultural thought, and that brickdust walks were that van. When 
Viator asked him, in return, whether the Horticultural Society could not lead 
public taste instead of following it, he became interested in the doings of a 
roach-fisher on the banks of the Lea. He would not fight that point. 

Viator tried him on another: on the expense of this bedding system. 

“ Every one now,” he said, “down to the farmers’ wives, are discontented 
unless they have their beds. brown and bare for six months, and for the other 
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six filled with formal patterns of geraniums, calceolarias, and lobelias, the keeping 
of which through the winter costs money. Very little has been done for 
cottage gardeners—which, I take it, means people who cannot afford a gar- 
dener—by the Horticultural Society. Why don’t you encourage the discovery 
of good hardy perennials from temperate regions, instead of ransacking the 
tropics for things which, however beautiful, can only be grown by noblemen 
and rich tradesmen? Why, that most excellent and admirable handbook, 
The Cottage Gardener's Dictionary, has got so dreadfully genteel in its 
notions, that I am ashamed to open it; it makes me feel like a poverty-stricken 
snob, Just take the directions for growing a common anemone. ‘Take 
maiden loam from the surface of a pasture, turf and all [how would my land- 
lord like that, I wonder ?]; to every load of this add one of cowdung, and half 
a load of sea or drift sand; form the whole into a ridge, and let it remain a 
year at /east, turning it every three months.’ If you cannot do this, says the 
Cottage Gardener's Dictionary, you may possibly get on (miserable snob that 
you are) by doing this—‘ Get light garden soil and rotted cowdung, one load 
of the former to half a load of the latter, and a quarter of sea sand.’ Now, 
this is a fine look-out for a man who wants a few anemones, is it not?” 

“Don’t run down that book,” said Horticulturus; “it is a very good 
book.” 

“Tt is a wonderful good book,” said Viator ; “ but it is too doctrinaire for 
poor and ignorant people like me. I don’t want cowdung and sea sand. I 
want anemones. Aind I get them.” 

“ But you are on the chalk, you know.” 

“Twas not always, and I always had them,” said Viator ; “ but you cannot 
deny, even if I give up anemones, that you can make a garden bloom from 
January to December, without keeping a gardener up half the night watching 
your flues.” 

“You are in the main right,” said Horticulturus ; “ but not altogether. I 
allow that we are neglecting some of the most beautiful flowers; I allow that 
we are getting too absurdly formal in gardening, as in many other things; but 
you cannot have a perfect English garden without some things which require 
heat through the winter, unless you are prepared to buy them.” 

“Unless you are prepared to buy them at half-a-crown a dozen,” retorted 
Viator, “that is better than having your man, your groom, gardener, knife- 
cleaner, pig-feeder, game-keeper, boot-polisher, message-goer, clothes-brusher, 
up three quarters of the night, all through a long frost, to look after them. 
Yes, I allow all that. The question is, what can we poor folks do towards 
having a garden, if we can’t afford a gardener?” 

“ Shall I bore you,” said Horticulturus, “ if I describe to you a certain mémage 
where there was such a garden; one of the most beautiful I have ever seen?” 

Viator begged him to proceed. 

“When I was a boy,” said Horticulturus, “and a very young one, I used to 
be very much petted, and, I fear, very much spoilt, in a certain country house 
in Lincolnshire. 

“Tt was not a nobleman’s house, or a baronet’s house, or even a squire’s 
house. It wasa large house attached to a great watermill. The people of 
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the house made their money by trade, as the tall chimney stalk beyond the 
shrubbery, by the carp pond, plainly showed to any one passing within a mile 
or so of the place. As for we little folks, we knew well enough about the 
business, and were rather proud of it too. 

“We used to say, and I believe now, that the house had been a ‘ religious 
house,’ because of the great fish-ponds which surrounded it. The fact that 
it lay in a hole, rather below the level of the neighbouring ditches, seems to 
confirm that theory, though the house itself was scarce a century old. ‘There 
was a rookery, in elms planted certainly since the Restoration, and the garden 
invaded their shadows, until nothing would bloom in the shade except prim- 
roses, which grew white and flesh-colour in the darkness ; a wilderness of wild 
hyacinths, shining in May like another heaven ; wood anemones, wood sorrel, 
the blue Pasque anemone; and as the summer heat settled down, and made 
the summer beds blaze into a scarlet mass of geraniums, and infinite varieties 
of other beautiful flowers, the golden Tutsan St. John’s wort lit up the darkness 
of the shrubbery. Waterer in those days was a comparatively young man at 
Bagshot, and azaleas were hardly invented. 

“It was a house of noble and generous profusion. There was not any 
venison, because there was no pretension to a park; but there was everything 
else. There were hunters, which would carry Uncle Jack and Uncle Tom 
(heavy weights) over anything, reasonable or unreasonable; there was a dog- 
cart for Uncle Seithenin, who was fat and puffed, and who never rode; and 
there was a pair of carriage horses which would take Aunt Bridget to Lincoln 
Races on the Tuesday, with I dare not say how many of us riotous young 
monkeys in and about the carriage, and would repeat the performance on 
Friday, with another relay of riotous young rascals and rascalesses; and would 
never wink their eye. There was a wonderful cob, the governor's ; and there 
was a still more wonderful pony, bought for seven pounds ten at Horncastle 
fair, and brought home in the gig in a gale of wind, in front of Uncle Jack 
and Uncle Tom; and they had driven over two fallen trees by the way. 

“ There was in the house everything which makes life worth having. Maids 
to wait indoors (and how much better they wait than men), grooms in their 
proper place out of doors, running out at the first ring of the horses’ feet on 
yard pavement. Cocks and hens (fine-bred Dorkings and game fowls ; 
Cochins and Brahmas, had not then been selected or developed); pigeons 
(mainly Runts, but a pair or two of Fantails and Almonds for the ladies), 
turkeys, guinea-fowl; Hobbes, old Berkshire, and China pigs; ducks in the 
old monks’ fish-ponds; carp of sixteen pounds weight, and tench of four; a 
hawk andastork. It was a paradise of a place, altogether, for old as well as for 
young, but entirely after a schoolboy’s heart. When I read Marjorie Fleming 
the other day, I fully sympathized with her when she said, ‘I am going to 
Braehead, where there are ducks, cocks, hens, bubbly-jocks, two dogs, two 
cats, and swine, which is delightful.’ They satisfied her soul, those pigs. 

“ A busy brisk house, until you opened a gate in a wall, and passed into the 
odorous silence and heat of the garden; here was a stillness scarcely dis- 
turbed by the cawing of the rooks. This was the ladies’ quarter. This was 
the life’s amusement of the two maiden sisters of the house, Aunt Bridget and 
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Aunt Hester. On this garden they lavished all their own perfect refine- 
ment; to this garden I wish to call your attention, as a type of English 
garden now almost extinct ; and before I have finished with it, I think you 
will allow that I was right in speaking of the general ménage of this particular 
country house. 

“Young folks, folks under, say sixteen, were, as a rule, excluded from this 
garden. When Aunt Bridget and Aunt Hester were younger and more inex- 
perienced, they used to accept offers of assistance from the greatest of their 
little nephews and nieces; but in my time they had grown too wise. The 
peculiarity of that family was that it was a chivying family. No three young 
members of jit ever got together without one member starting off like a 
lunatic, and the other two members starting off after him or her, howling like 
gorillas, This did not do in this particular garden. J was admitted to it 
only because, in the first place, I was a visitor; and, in the second, because in 
my case chivying was only an occasional weakness, not a confirmed habit. 
Alas! the. family ‘chivied’ away a fearful sum of money before they had 
finished. 

“Extravagant as all the other arrangements in the house were, there was no 
extravagance in the garden. ‘There was no gardener, for instance, worth 
calling so, only an old man kept on by the week, with sometimes a labourer to 
help him ; all the direction, and no inconsiderable part of the work, was done 
by those two charming refined maiden ladies. A rich acquaintance of ours, 
Mr. Dash, has made me laugh to-day, by telling me of a letter he had received 
from a gardener who had advertised for a situation. This gentleman gardener 
said ‘that he did not like the tone of Mr. Dash’s letter, and thought the 
place would not suit him.’ Now the old garden I speak of is not much 
smaller than my friend Dash’s garden, and, I think, infinitely more beautiful. 
The one was kept in order by two old maids and a cripple; the other is 
handed over to the tender mercies of a prig who is an approver of the tone of 
his master’s letter. 

“In the one case, the garden is a pleasure and has interest for one; in the 
other, your servant is your master, and gardens for his own glorification. Ze 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. Make the whole place into a croquet ground. 
English stud grooms have aroused the British Lion, and masters have 
asserted themselves in their stables, and protested against the doctrine that 
two thousand pounds’ worth of horseflesh was bought for the especial behoof 
of the servant : it is nearly time that the ladies of England should rise against 
the gardeners, whose sole object seems to be to avoid all hard work, to carry 
off prizes at the shows, and to make ‘their’ garden as much like the nearest 
nobleman’s as possible. ‘I am not going to take “my” horses out this 
weather, the coachman was saying a few years ago. The gardener is 
equally rebellious, though in a different way. He sneers at you with 
precedents, until the battle is not worth fighting, and you yield. The lady is 
apt to say, ‘ He is an exceellent gardener, he came from Lord Thingamy’s, 
he must have his own way, or he will go.’ Let him go, and use your own 
brains, which are as good as his, and your own well-formed taste, which is a 
hundred and fifty times better than his. If you want bands of red, yellow, 
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and blue, like these new vulgar cockney ribbon gardens; if you want to 
utilize your flowers in barbarously imitating the most barbarous pattern on a 
bad Chinese shawl; if you want to commit the artistic blasphemy of making 
flowers hideous, by planting them in patterns which would make Owen Jones 
how] with anguish, then keep your gardener. You may partly succeed in 
your efforts at ugliness at first, but before autumn nature will be too strong 
for you, and for the gardener who don’t like the tone of your last letter. Before 
the first frost, when you have got tired of this miserable imitation of arabesque, 
go and look at your long-neglected beds. You will see that nature has been 
hard at work against you, and has nearly undone your work, or, for politeness’ 
sake, your gardener’s work, and that the flowers have stretched out their arms 
towards one another, and mingled their individual beauties in a soft, hazy 
cloud of colour. 

“ Let us look again at this garden, managed by the two maiden ladies and 
the old man, and let us compare it with one of your new-fashioned gardens, 
which show nothing but bare brown earth from November to May. 

“There were but few sorts of chrysanthemums cultivated then, and those 
of inferior sorts; but such as there were, were gay and gaudy enough. In an 
open winter, their yellow had scarcely become tinged with the delicate rose- 
pink which marks their decay, when the Christmas rose (Helleborus niger) 
began to blaze out in white patches of large flowers at regular intervals about 
the otherwise empty beds ; and before they were gone, the whole map of the 
garden was marked out by brilliant golden lines. The little aconite, planted 
thickly, close under the box edging, showed the shape of each parterre in a 
hard golden line. The garden, beautiful at all times, was seldom more 
beautiful than at the beginning of February, when the aconite and hellebore 
were in flower; but before the yellow bands and the brilliant white patches 
had begun to fade, the colour of the garden had changed: the hepaticus— 
crimson and blue alternately, and giving a general effect of purple, planted 
closely just inside the aconites—marked out the beds once more with a new 
colour, and held on nearly till March. 

“ But by this time nature, under the guidance of our two ladies, had begun 
to rebel against formalism, and there was no more ‘riband gardening.’ 
After the hepaticus, the flower-borders began to possess a new interest, and 
your admiration of ‘bands of colour’ became lost in the contemplation of 
individual beauty. From the centre of each bed, white, yellow and purple, 
arose a corona of crocuses, about two feet in diameter, matted thickly together, 
and the whole garden shone like fire, relieved by the moonlight effect of 
the snowdrops. Almost with them came patches of the pale pink dog- 
toothed violet, and the white dog-toothed violet with the purple eye (which 
last is, with very few exceptions, one of the most beautiful flowers in nature, 
and the roots cost sixpence a-piece). None of the above-mentioned roots 
were ever moved; they cost nothing whatever in maintaining; and once 
planted, would flourish for ever, being far best left alone. 

“I say that one flower succeeded the other in this wonderful garden ; but the 
truth is there was no break. The crocuses were not fairly done, and the 
dog-toothed violets not half done, when a still more fantastic piece of colour 
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trickery was ready for your eye. A ring arose round the fading crocuses, 
cunningly alternated in every other bed. In the one bed this ring was made 
up of cream-colour, pink, white, and purple, all commingled; in the next, of 
a vivid intense scarlet, more vivid than most geraniums, nearly, or quite, 
equalling the brighest Tropzolum ; and these bands were about a foot broad. 
What were these flowers? These were the anemones, nodding their heads 
to one another in the March wind, and seeming to congratulate one another 
on the coming spring. We must now leave the principal borders for a while, 
and go down to certain sloping beds near the gold-fish pond, in front of the 
moss-house, which were never disturbed by the gardener’s fork, and which are 
quite ready for us now. 

“The first thing which struck the eye here, in this quiet sheltered spot, 
sloping south, were bright patches of the common primrose, shining among the 
ferns and other green vegetation like groups of stars; until you had ceased 
looking at them, you could not take in the fact that there was a haze of blue 
violets mingled through them, which was loading the air with perfume. 
Primulas, too, of every wonderful variety were here. All the beautiful 
polyanthuses, some running almost into dull purple, others almost into fiery 
scarlet. The pale and coloured primroses, the commoner auricula, the sturdy 
oxlip, the delicate scented cowslip, even the rare pale blue bird’s-eye primrose ; 
there were orchises from the meadow trenches, sombre coloured fritillarias 
from the Oxford meadows, blue pasque anemones, every flower which spoke 
of spring, of budding leaves, of singing-birds, of the renewed hopes and plans 
which always come to us at that time, year after year, until the eternal spring 
buds forth which never turns into summer; all these were collected here in 
that quiet sunny border beside the fish-pond, and close to the churchyard.” 

Viator here begged Horticulturus not to be sentimental. 

“ Every flower in that spring border,” Horticulturus said obstinately, “ spoke 
of spring-time, and youth, and hope, and love-making. And of all the beds in 
the garden, those two quiet melancholy old maids—quiet and melancholy 
amidst all the growing extravagance and profusion around them—loved that 
secluded border the best, and tended it most carefully. They may have 
walked out among the blooming meadow flowers, not alone, once on a time, 
and that may have been the reason why they bent their spare and weakening 
bodies, and their faces, which grew more anxious year by year, as the reckless 
riot went on, so lovingly over them now. 

“The wonderful freshness and beauty of our English spring flowers is 
scarcely beaten by any class of flowers in the world,” he continued, “any 
more than a good example of our English spring is to be rivalled, either for 
weather or for colouring, elsewhere. The Australian spring, when nature 
expresses herself in a sudden efflorescence of delicate, hitherto unnamed, 
orchises ; when the earth is all flowers, and the air like maddening champagne, 
that is a season which goes near to satisfy your soul; but an English spring is 
finer. The ‘lushness’ of the English spring vegetation is, I think you will 
find, unsurpassed in the world. I have had a glimpse of the tropics, and 
you may see the tropics at Sydenham and at Kew pretty well: have they . 
anything to offer you like an acre or so of bluebells, under leafing oaks, in the 
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middle of May? Ireland I have not seen, but I have seen Devonshire. 
Devonshire is ‘lush’ to a degree, but coarse. Animal life begins to get 
scarcer there than in that richer band of country which is washed from the 
chalk hills of the southern and eastern counties: where every ditch is full of 
trout, and every little stream is overshadowed by ‘ osmunda regalis,’ nature 
is beginning to get coarse, gaudy, and tropical. Nature thinks most carefully 
and most delicately in her temperate regions, where her soul is tried by the 
battle with a winter. South of the line of winter snow she gets profligate 
and careless. In the midland, eastern, and south-eastern counties she bestirs 
herself: she produces a dozen species there for one in Devon: there are 
ten species of fish in Berkshire for one in Devonshire. When she loses the 
stimulus of winter she gets lazy, and dreams herself away into such things as 
trout and king fern.” 

Viator began to wonder whether Mr. Richard Swiveller had been dining 
with Mr. Ruskin, and having taken too much wine, was trying to emulate 
that gentleman’s style. No, it was his sensible friend, Horticulturus, who 
was making these wonderful flights. He struck in directly. 

“ A half truth,” he said, “ after a whole one, which you seldom get, is one 
of the finest things going. It at all events promotes discussion. But I never 
heard any good of a quarter truth.. What you say about animal life is a 
quarter truth or less. True as it is about Devonshire, it is false about the 
tropics, and what is more, about Scotland. I could tell you-where you were 
wrong, but I want to hear more about this garden of yours. Let us leave 
these ‘spring beds,’ which have led you such a wonderful ramble, and come 
back to the main garden, which flowered like Chatsworth, without any expense, 
and to the two old maids. What, for instance, succeeded this waving glory 
of parti-coloured anemones which I have seen, and can therefore appre- 
ciate ?” 

“They were contemporary with the wallflowers, which were in separate 
beds, and with the tulips, which were in a close-planted ring round them, and 
which were, about the middle of May, removed to make room for the 
geraniums, &c.” 

“ The London artisans might grow these flowers ?” 

“These and a great many more. I wish I could give a hand to help these 
artisan flower-shows. They appeal to the sentimental part of me strongly. 
Dickens, or rather Mr. Timothy Linkinwater, quite as real a person as 
Dickens himself, originated them, you know, when you and I were boys. You 
remember the hyacinths in the broken water jug? I thought you did. The 
chrysanthemums in the Temple Gardens are the glorious outcome of those 
hyacinths.” 

“Hm,” said Viator, “ what you would do without your Shakspeare and 
your Dickens, I do not know. You are always quoting them. What came 
next ?” 

“Tulips. Now there again is a flower which is probably more than any 
other easily cultivated by the artisan. (Working man, you say ; well and good, 
we will say working man, then, though J work sometimes.) Your working man 
will probably find, in the cultivation of tulips, that if he spends a trifle of 
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money in the first instance, he will get a flower which is not only orna- 
mental to his window, but is remunerative. If he will get from that 
invaluable little book, The Cottage Gardener's Dictionary, or Routledge’s 
Choice Flowers, the points of a good tulip, and the way of cultivating it, 
he will find that the second year’s offset will nearly pay him for the 
original root. ‘Tulips could be as well cultivated in London as they are in 
Holland. The smoke don’t affect them very much, in fact very little. So 
you see that a dexterous artisan gains nearly three weeks’ pleasant contempla- 
tion of a beautiful flower, and it costs him nothing. Nay, more, the contem- 
plation of that flower in a spring evening would keep him from the public 
house. What sends them to the public houses is, that, from base to garret, 
there is no thing of beauty on which they can rest their eye.” 

“Ts that so?” said Viator, with a slow smile. “I should have thought 
otherwise. If you set me to contemplate a tulip for the whole of a spring 
evening, I should certainly, as the working man would, adjourn to the public 
house—I mean to the club. Now go on: and get practical once more.” 

“But meanwhile, ever since the middle of February, a hot-bed had been 
made, and dozen upon dozen of flowerpots filled with choice flower-seeds, 
and by the time the tulips were removed the beds were ready for their 
reception.’ Carter’s or Sutton’s lists will tell you what these plants were. 
China asters and stocks are those which live most in my memory: and of 
these, mostly the latter.” 

“ Stocks 2” 

“Yes, My first introduction to stocks was at Aix la Chapelle. Behind 
a manufactory there, was a garden, into which I had leave to wander. It was 
a garden with a fountain in the middle: a garden looked into by three white 
walls of factory, with those long continental windows, which one never sees 
in this little island of ours. There is no gravel about Aix la Chapelle, or 
if there is I never saw any, for the garden walks are made from the cinders 
of the manufactory fires. Placed against that dull funereal substitute for our 
bright English gravel, I first saw the dull funereal colour of first-rate German 
stocks, and I have admired them and believed in them ever since. Zinnias 
and stocks are the only flowers I can name, in the limits of my knowledge, 
which have good half tints. No stock with a positive colour about it is worth a 
halfpenny. The colour of a stock in its brightest tones should be ashy, and 
funereal. This is not difficult to account for. German stocks naturally come 
from Germany, and their dull half colours are of course a natural outcome of 
the dreamy Teutonic mind which——” 

“ Please don’t,” interrupted Viator ; “ where can you get the seed? Let us 
have done with the Teutonic mind.” 

“ Page’s at Southampton,” he replied, snappishly. “I don’t see what reason 
you have got to interrupt.” 

“ Have you anything more to tell me about this wonderful garden 2” 

“A great deal. I could put more into your head about gardening than 
ever was there before; but you won't let me do it in my own way. Once 
more ; is the garden we saw to-day, a labyrinth of badly-conceived and worse- 
executed Chinese patterns, with a Scotch gardener to show you over it, and 
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point out (not explain, a Scotchman even couldn’t do that) its barbarisms—is 
that a garden at all ?” 
_ “A sort of one.” 

“ A sort of one, exactly. But these two old ladies of mine had flowers in 
their borders all the year round, whereas my lord’s beds are utterly empty six 
months in the year. Can you gather that?” 

* Yes,” 

“ Well, when the time came their garden was just as brilliant as my lord’s, 
and ten times more artistic. Time would fail me were I to attempt to tell 
you of the beauty of these flower-beds in summer; of the mass of colour, 
confused but always artistic, which grew brighter as the summer went on, 
and which lay round the towering spikes of the hollyhocks, the various lilies 
and dee larkspurs, (the delphinium formosum, the most splendid of our 
perennials, unless the new blue columbine of last year, which I have not yet 
seen, is destined to beat it, was not invented then). These hollyhocks and 
bee larkspurs were insignificant-looking things, just outside the anemones, if 
you will do me the favour to remember ; not obscuring them in the least till 
they were out of flower, and then shooting up, and hiding the untidy crocus 
grass, and the seedy-looking foliage of the anemones, until they in their turn 
died down with the first frosts of autumn. 

“So much,” continued Horticulturus, “for the most perfect and well- 
arranged garden I have ever seen, and what is more, the cheapest. Let me 
recapitulate for a moment. The centre of each bed was filled in an oval or 
square of two feet, more or less, with thickly-planted crocuses ; outside this, 
a ring of anemones; outside this again, a ring of hollyhocks and delphinia; 
then a bare space, of say four feet, to receive the summer flowers. Then 
the hepaticus, a hedge of ivy-shaped leaves in summer, for a few weeks in 
early spring a blaze of crimson and purple; then the closely-planted aconites, 
and then the box. Such was the garden. I can describe its colour, but the 
hot rich scent of it is beyond me. The recollection of it makes me faint. It 
was the sweetest-smelling garden I was ever in.” 

“Was ?” said the unsentimental Viator. 

“Yes. It is gone now. It was the most cheap and the prettiest garden 
of. its pretensions I ever saw; but it is gone. Part of the old house is 
left, and a well-to-do man lives in it. But he has laid three quarters 
of it down in turf, because he says, much as he likes flowers, that he can’t 
afford them. But Aunt Deborah and Aunt Hester never spent one half on 
their glorious garden which he does on his formal, and somewhat ugly (if 
flowers could be ugly), rows of calceolarias and scarlet geraniums. Now, in 
July, instead of the eye wandering from one curious piece of beauty to 
another, it loses itself, and gets thoroughly cocknified in running along mere 
bands of colour.” 

“ All the old perennials eradicated ?” asked Viator. 

“Very nearly. Nature occasionally reasserts herself, to the great disgust 
of his gardener. Some of the old ¢ulips still insist on peering up through the 
new turfed ground, to be nipped off by the new mowing machine. Imperti- 
nent crocuses still appear in the middle of the beds. The dear old hepa- 
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ticus still hope to be forgotten by the new cockney gardener, and modestly 
thrust themselves up in his absence (for he never is in the flower-garden before 
May) and appeal to his more highly educated master. He pleads for them, 
but what pleading is of any avail against the spite of a doctrinaire new broom? 
To give you an instance. There was a flower in that garden which for some 
reasons was very dear to Aunt Deborah and Aunt Hester. It was the ‘tree 
balsam,’ a flower which sheds its seed and reappears in spring. My friend’s 
wife took a fancy to it, and would have some of them preserved. In my 
presence the gardener told his master (or servant) that it was a common 
cottage flower, and was not fit to be seen in a gentleman’s garden, and spite- 
fully maimed and rooted up as many as he dare. I am stating a plain 
fact.” 

“We are running too much into priggishness,” said Viator ; “the competi- 
tive examination 

“Who is talking too fast now?” asked Horticulturus, sharply. “I am not 
the only person who ought to be taken up shortly.” 

“Then the old family gave up this house, as I gather, and it has passed into 
other hands?” asked Viator. 

He grew grave. “Well, the fact of the matter is, that although the 
garden was very cheaply managed, it was the only cheap thing about the 
place. When the ruin began, or where it began, I have never been able to 
settle with myself to this day. You can ruin yourself at anything you take 
in hand, if you give your mind to it, from horse-racing up to chapel-building. 
There are a whole lot of ways of ruining yourself if you only take care,” he 
continued, frowning, and scratching his head. ‘“ Fox-hunting, steeple-chasing, 
coursing, and farming; neglecting your business, keeping too free a table, 
going to law about nothing at all, going to all the races, buying horses, 
selling them again by the auctioneer in a hurry; building cottages for 
labourers at a calculated return of four per cent. when no reasonable being 
would do so under seven ; buying pictures without knowing a hang about them ; 
renting shooting; having good sound family sherry at sixty-two, and port at 
eighty, and making your guests drink a good.deal of each ; going to London, 
which is ruin, and going to Paris, which is bankruptcy. Lor’ bless you! a 
man with a genius for ruining himself might do it with any one of these 





things. And the male Hornbys had not only the genius for ruining them- 


selves, but they did all these things together. 

“Their extravagance got greater and greater as time went on, and as ruin 
got nearer. The old people, both father and mother, were dead by now. 
Uncle Jack got louder, coarser, and more dictatorial ; Uncle Tom, the proudest 
and cleverest of the men Hornbys, got more witty and more genial; and 
Uncle Seithenin kept the fox-hunters and shooters up later at night. At first, 
gentle, but determined Aunt Deborah, and the gentle, but timid Aunt Hester, 
tried to stem the torrent. Aunt Deborah, the bigger and more strongminded 
sister, would say, ‘Gentlemen, we shall be happy to see you in the drawing- 
room at your earliest convenience; and Aunt Hester (the ex-beauty of the 
county) would pipe out a few words about a ‘little music. But the two 
ladies were left to sit in their drawing-room alone, and the men would stay 
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arguing, sometimes quarrelling, over their wine, until a theory was erected that 
the ladies must be gone to bed. 

“Then the counting-house and tobacco, then everybody saying the first thing 
which came into his head, and every one talking at once; and so on all night, 
till some not tipsy guest, wandering out into the glorious summer morning at 
four o'clock, before going to bed, would find Aunt Hester at her flower-beds, 
And she would turn her beautiful withered face on his, and say, ‘ You gentle- 
men were rather late last night, were you not?” And so that belated wan- 
derer, having in his eye a distant view of strong-minded Aunt Deborah, 
looming large and grand among the distant hollyhocks, and seeing an im- 
mediate chance of ‘catching it’ from her, would sneak off to bed, feeling very 
much ashamed of himself. 

“ As time, and as ruin also, went on, matters began to get too fast and too 
furious for Aunt Deborah and Aunt Hester. They were always ill when there 
was a dinner-party; and as there was one now every day, we ought to suppose 
that their health was utterly undermined. But no. When the crash came, 
theirs were the stoutest hearts, the soundest heads, and the ablest bodies in 
the establishment. They knew what must come, far better than their drink- 
sodden brothers. The bitterness of death was past with them. They had 
seen the thunderstorm rising over the horizon long ago, and had spoken to 
their brothers. Uncle Jack had told them to mind their own business, Uncle 
Tom had sneered at them, and Uncle Seithenin had stared at them wonder- 
ingly out of his watery, drunken eyes.” 

“ And how did the crash come?” 

“Suddenly, of course. The whole thing went wrong at once. Every- 
thing was ready for it, of course; but it came suddenly, after all. They had 
been neglecting the manufactory and business, and the goods turned out were 
of inferior quality, notoriously so, it appeared afterwards. The goods were 
not consumed near the mills, but fourteen thousand miles away, and it is a 
far cry to Loch Awe. Then they had lost a lawsuit, a twopenny-halfpenny 
squabble about a trespass; and it was just so doubtful that they were able, in 
sheer temper, to carry it to a higher court. The married sister’s dowry had 
never been paid, but was supposed to be invested in the business, and her 
husband came down for it. Uncle Tom (the clever and handsome one) 
came back from Lincoln Races, looking like death ; but was soon after gone 
again to Liverpool, with that most sour-headed horse, Nogo, and a villainous- 
looking steeple-chase rider, who looked like Mr. Sponge’s illegitimate 
brother returned from Botany Bay, to try his luck at the great cross-country 
race ; with no success at all. Then, on one Saturday night, the hands were 
kept about till twelve o'clock, or a little past, and regaled with beer, getting 
paid about half-past one. The next Saturday night they were paid in part. 
Still, none of the tradesmen were dreaming of pressing. No one dreamt they 
were coming to a standstill. Old Chancy, the lawyer, will tell you that at 
this time, if they had put their affairs in his hands, they might have spent 
their thousand a year apiece now. 

“That Saturday night at Hornby Mills, and it was Easter-eve, they say 
was a very ‘wet’ one. Every one drank, and drank hard—except Uncle 
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Tom: he refused his drink (a good drinking man, too) steadily. But Aunt 
Deborah, walking out into the brisk, sweet spring air, and preparing her 
mind for the blessed renewal of all good resolutions which are made at the 
altar on Easter day, found him lying drunk among her lilies of the valley, in 
the south spring bed, which I have described before. She went and roused 
a groom, pointed out his master to him, walked away over the common, and 
tried to forget it. The groom went near the drunken man, but not very 
near: he went back to the rooms over the stable, looking ten years older in 
his fright and consternation, and roused the other grooms and helpers. 
Uncle Tom, lying among the lilies, was not drunk, but dead.” 

And Horticulturus told Viator how: and they both sat silent a minute. 

“ He was the last of that family with a grain of conscience and honesty, 
and that was what it brought him to. And that is what consistent, selfish 
heathenism, not to mention heavy drinking, may bring any physically brave 
and originally honest man to.” 

“That is very horrible,” said Viator. “I shall never look at lilies of the 
valley again without seeing a red stain on them. You ought not to have 
told it.” 

“That is right,” said Horticulturus. “If you shut your eyes tight enough, 
you know, you won't see anything.” 

“T suppose the crash came soon after this?” asked Viator. 

“Soon is not the word. The whole game was over in an instant: every- 
thing was perfectly quiet before this. The gunpowder at Delhi was only a 
stored mass of black grains, until Willoughby, looking round to the waiting 
conductors, saw by their eyes that they were ready, and threw down his hat. 
The run for the Jumna Bridge, when the black thread fuses were fizzing on 
fast towards the iron doors, was not more rapid than the rush of ruin on the 
dear devoted old house. It seems to me scarce a short week before it was all 
over. The other brothers made no effort: Uncle Seithenin had always been 
tipsy, and Uncle Jack never very sober ; and now they did nothing, and thought 
of less. ‘Those two noble old heroes, the sisters, worthy to be mentioned with 
almost any hero, made an offer of some poor: pittance they had in their own 
right; but the creditors had‘not heart to accept it: besides, the ruin, when 
it came to be examined, was so awful and so gigantic, that their poor but 
noble little offer was really not worth accepting. Nearly one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds was their deficit ; and in their fall they dragged down 
a county bank with them, which had, like Paul, Strahan, & Bates, thrown 
good money after bad, to keep afloat their greatest creditor; and which bank, 
had it not been for the Hornbys, could have struggled on until happier times. 
So that Aunt Deborah and Aunt Hester had to retire to a little cottage 
with two drunken brothers, and this additional misery. They consistently 
believed, to the day of their deaths, that the ruin of all the people who had to 
begin life over again by the failure of the bank lay at their doors. Poor 
innocent souls, they had done their little possible always.” 

“ And this is your pleasant discourse about flower-gardens?” said Viator. 
“What became of the brothers ?” 

“ They did what such men generally do in such cases—took to their beds 
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and died of nothing in particular, of mildew, I should say, if the faculty 
recognized such a disease. Uncle Seithenin, who went first, appeared before 
the registrar-general with the ticket of ‘ Pneumonia, combined with delirium 
tremens. Maria, the faithful old maid, who stuck to the family in their 
retirement, had been long accustomed to remark about Uncle Seithenin, 
‘that the drink had taken hold of his passages ; which I suppose means the 
same thing; and she, goodness knows, had seen enough of drinking in that 
house to be, to a certain extent, a judge. As for Uncle Jack, he went to 
bed one night and declined to get up the next morning, and, indeed, never 
got up any more: Ais ticket was, I believe, ‘General decay.’ But he took 
to his bed and died, of no acute disease, at the age of fifty-five, within a year 
of his bankruptcy. With Uncle Seithenin you never could have done much ; 
with Uncle Jack you might have done a great deal more; with poor Uncle 
Tom you might have done anything. But the school in which they were 
brought up would, saving your presence, have ruined me and you as certainly 
as it did them. The practical creed which those men were taught, as soon as 
they were old enough to stay in the dining-room after the ladies, was this: 
that there was only one thing finer than low intrigue, and that was hard- 
drinking. I don’t say that their own father encouraged them, but he sat at 
the end of the table and held his tongue. As for religious thought among the 
men of that household, they could hardly understand the idea, if it had ever 
been presented to them, and it never was. I, as a high churchman, would 
rather = 

“We needn’t mind what you, Horticulturus, would rather,” said Viator ; 
“ but these women of yours seem to have been so vastly superior to the men, 
how do you account for that ?” 

“ My dear Viator,” said Horticulturus, earnestly, “the other day I was 
confabulating with a Union schoolmaster, one of the finest fellows who ever 
stepped, whose whole heart and brain are in his work, and who studies the 
character of every boy as carefully, according to his light, as Arnold. His 
object is to get as many of his boys as he can into the army, chiefly as bands- 
men, for he trains them to music. His difficulty is that the most of them walk 
so badly, that it is difficult to teach them to march, and the doctor is apt to 
reject them. I asked him why this was. He said, ‘Sir, three-quarters (I 
forget the proportion) of these boys are either illegitimate, or have been 
deserted. They have never had a mother’s care, and no one will take the 
trouble to teach a child to feel his feet except his own mother. Now that gives 
one a little light. Old Mrs. Hornby was a superior woman in every respect ; 
but old Hornby was not at all her equal. I could say a great deal about the 
superiority of the women over the men in the manufacturing class, but unless 
you wish——” 

Viator begged him not to trouble himself: 

“The girls, then, were carefully trained by their mother. Old Hornby 
was very anxious that the boys should not be milksops, and he had his will ; 
they were taught to despise the influence of women very young, and were 
taken out of their mother’s power almost as soon as they could ride their 
ponies. Old Hornby was anxious that they should be chips of the old block, 
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as like to him when they came to his age as they could be; he had his will 
here too in a way, for they were chips of'the old block, but only chips. Old 
Hornby used loudly to say that his sons should be gentlemen, though 4e could 
never be one. He had not his will here at all, for they never were gentlemen, 
not even gallant Uncle Tom, though their sisters were ladies, and most perfect 
ladies too. If they had been left more under their mother’s influence, and 
sent to school when the time came, they might have made gentlemen. But 
then they weren’t, and that makes all the difference, don’t you see ?” 

Viator saw all that. 

“Well, now we come,” said Horticulturus, “to the end of it all. Aunt 
Deborah and Aunt Hester lingered on a few years in their cottage, until the 
stouter and more energetic Aunt Deborah died very suddenly; Aunt Hester 
lingered on in her solitude till very lately. 

“Tt was last Easter-day that I saw her last. She came slowly creeping up to 
the rails after every one else, and all alone. When she rose I saw that she 
was almost too feeble to stand, and I stepped out and took her to her pew. 
‘When, after church, she found out who it was who had helped her, the poor 
old lady’s expressions of humble gratitude were painfully affecting. I begged 
her to let me take her home, and we went together into her little cottage 
garden, for she insisted on giving me some flowers, ‘they were all she had 
to give now, she said. They had brought all the old, hardy, and 
beautiful spring flowers out of the old south border, and so her little garden 
was blooming bright and fair in the April sun. She made me up a little 
bouquet of narcissus and oxlips: I had always admired oxlips as a lad, she 
remembered, I used to say they were such sturdy flowers. And then, 
calling me by my Christian name, she spoke a little of the dead and of the 
past. They were all gone from her now, she said, and it was very lonely 
sometimes, very lonely. The winter nights were so very, very long. ‘ Old 
people’s memories,’ she added, with a feeble smile, ‘ generally get dulled, but 
mine is as keen as ever. I cannot forget; there is no relief for me 
in that way. And so I left her standing in the sweet spring weather among 
her opening flowers, and went my way, somewhat disinclined for noisy and 
foolish conversation that day. 

“ She was not alone long. She died five days after, the last of her name. 
They have built a cockney villa where her cottage was, and all the flowers 
are gone. I was pleased to see, however, an irrepressible tulip forcing his 
way up between the bricks in the stable yard. I respected him and felt inclined 
to nod to him as the last of the Old Lot. Well, here is Cambridge.” 

Henry Kineostey. 





CAPE USHANT. 


A BALLAD. 


Ors ship, the stout Bellerophon, 
Off Rochefort Harbour lay : 
We took a passenger on board, 
And slowly sail’d away. 


Seven days and nights, with baffling winds, 


We strove to fetch Tor Bay. - 


’ 'Vhe eighth day, ‘with the rising sun, 
A: morning in July, 
French land'upon our starboard bow 


We plainly could descry, 


When I, a little middy, 
(It’s fifty years ago) 

Came up, to take my watch on deck, 
Into the early glow. 


Mageiheeatly rose the sun 
| Above the'hills of France, 

And spread his splendour on ‘the sea, 
‘And through the sky’s expanse. 


Meanwhile upon the poop, alone, 
Our ‘passenger stood. there, 

And view’d the gently gliding land 
In clearest morning air,— 

The cliffs of Ushant, and the slopes 
Of shadowy Finisterre. 


* Ushant? 2” he ask'd ped I replied, 
_ _. “Yes, Sire.” Whereon he raised 
His little pocket-telescope, 
And gazed, and ever gazed. 


For hours and hours he hardly moved ; 
And if his eyes grew dim, 

We never saw it; there he stood, 
And none went near to him. 


Till with a faint and fickle wind 
We drew from off the coast, 

And in a noontide haze of heat 
France faded and was lost. 
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Napoleon’s thoughts in that last look 
It were but vain to seek ; 

Enough he had to think upon, 
If he had gazed a week. 


And sometimes from his rock, perhaps, 
He saw, amid the shine 
Of lonely waves, Cape Ushant’s ghost 


Upon the dim sea-line. 
W. A.iincHamM. 


[The anecdote is given in Afemoirs of an Aristocrat, by a Midshipman of the 
Bellerophon. | 


THE BARRISTER’S WIG. 


By THE AUTHOR OF *‘SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM.” 


“THe wisdom is in the wig” is a very common proverb, and, like most of 
our common proverbs, doubtless contains a considerable amount of truth. 
To prove this, the reader has only to attend one of our law courts for a day 
or two, and he will then hear opinions carrying great weight with them, 
which if uttered out of court, and by an individual in a private dress, would 
be thought very commonplace indeed. But not only is there a great amount 
of wisdom in the wig, but a great amount of wit and humour as well; or 
how should we read in the newspapers of the mirth elicited at our trials 
by the very dull jokes occasionally uttered by the members of the bar? 
We read in the Reports of a barrister who said “He would rather not 
answer that question,” (a laugh). Another will say, “ No, I thank you,” 
(great laughter). Another, “Thank you, I am not to be caught in that way,” 
(here the court was convulsed with laughter for some minutes, in which 
the learned judge joined heartily). Now out of court all these sayings 
seem powerless enough, but in court their humour appears to be irresistible. 

Although it has long been a favourite idea with me, that there is occa- 
sionally more wit and humour in the wig than in the individual wearing it, 
it is only lately that I have been convinced of the fact. Possibly I may 
be accused, and with justice, of putting a little acrimony in the statement of my 
opinion, for I was lately, in the witness-box, for more than an hour the butt of 
a barrister with a witty wig. 

I am a surgeon in considerable practice in a large country town, and was 
subpcenaed to give evidence in an assault case, in which the plaintiff was my 
patient for some time in consequence of the injuries he had received. As 
the plaintiff, an old farmer, was half drunk at the time of the assault (he 
had been dining with some other farmers of his acquaintance after the market 
was over), it was, naturally, the policy of the counsel for the defence to 
prove that he was thoroughly intoxicated, and that the injuries he had 
VOL. I.—NO. V. 2E 
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received arose from his own helpless condition. Of course, if he could 
break down the medical evidence it would mitigate his client’s cause greatly, 
if not completely exonerate him from blame. 

I attended at the court on the appointed day, and was sworn. I mounted 
the witness-box with a feeling somewhat akin to awe at the solemnity of 
the oath I had taken, and with a resolution conscientiously to speak the 
strict truth in all things. 

My evidence in favour of the prosecution went off smoothly enough, and, 
to tell the honest truth, I felt somewhat proud of it. Then the cross- 
examination began. Here a great change took place. The counsel for the 
defence had the reputation of being a wag, and I soon found my position 
change from that of a grave scientific witness into the Jack Pudding of the 
court. The amount of mirth the counsel contrived to elicit from my evidence , 
was astonishing ; yet, for the life of me, I could see no subject for jesting 
whatever. He inquired in what manner I made the distinction between 
having drunk a little too much and being drunk; what amount of beer, 
or wine, or spirit, I considered would have the effect of knocking a man 
down, and many other questions of the same description. Seeing everybody 
laughing, I began to think that possibly I did not give my answers carefully 
enough; the effect of the oath I had taken being still strong within me. 
I therefore gave my replies more circumstantially, as I imagined; but the 
questions increased in facetiousness in consequence, and my answers caused 
more mirth than before. I then thought that perhaps, in my serious mood, 
I did not appreciate sufficiently the wit of the learned gentleman, and I 
paid great attention to his words in order to find out in what their humour 
consisted. But in vain. His questions appeared to me to be simply what 
in vulgar parlance is called chaffing, and nothing more. By degrees I got so 
confused that I made a very simpleton of myself, and contradicted my own 
statements at least a dozen times over. At last, when he had contrived 
to make me neutralize completely the truthful evidence I had given in my 
examination in chief, he allowed me to leave the box; and I did so under 
the unpleasing impression that I had made a great fool of myself. 

I left the court immediately, and the trial went on without me. But in 
the evening I had the unpleasant intelligence that my patient had lost his 
case, principally owing to the uncomplimentary remarks made by the judge 
on my evidence, in his summing up. 

But the annoyance did not stop here. The next day not only the local 
papers, but the London journals as well, had a full account of the trial, in 
which I figured in by no means a flattering manner. There were the 
usual parenthetical remarks—(The cross-examination of the witness elicited 
great mirth in the court); (The judge could with difficulty maintain his 
gravity) ; (Great laughter, which the ushers had much difficulty in repressing) ; 
and many other expressions of the same kind. At first I was naturally 
greatly annoyed at all this, but in a few days the feeling wore off; still it 
frequently returned to my mind, and on more than one occasion I attempted 
to analyze the cause of so much mirth arising from so serious a subject, and 
with so little real wit on the part of the barrister. At last a vague suspicion 
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arose in my mind that it was due in great measure to the wig; but how to 
prove my conclusion puzzled me extremely. When I least expected it, 
however, chance threw an opportunity in my way. 

One morning, on leaving my house, my attention was arrested by a long 
procession on horseback coming up the street, dressed in a most motley 
manner, They were the company of an equestrian circus which had 
arrived that morning in the town. ‘Their advent had been advertised some 
days before, and, as usual, the first great feature of their performance was 
their parade through the streets. The sight was certainly a very brilliant 
affair: the circus was one of celebritv, the troupe was numerous, the dresses 
magnificent, and they appeared to make a great impression on the beholders. 
But one thing struck me as abnormal—there was no ‘clown. ‘To leave the 
clown out of a circus troupe is to take the whole romance out of the thing. 
All its intellect is destroyed, and nothing but a body of mere mechanism 
remains. 

I was aroused from my speculations by a little slipshod girl pulling my 
coat, and telling me that my services were immediately required at the 
“Coach and Horses,” where a lady was in want of my assistance. 1 should 
here mention that the “Coach and Horses” is a large second-rate inn, much 
patronized by the small farmers and their servants on market days. Having 
no very urgent case on hand, I immediately went with my little guide to see 
my new patient. When we arrived at the inn we found the whole place 
in a state of great bustle and confusion. The circus troupe had taken up 
their quarters in it, and the place was strewed with boxes, travelling apparatus, 
children (and of them there was a swarm), and old men and women; for 
circus people have generally a great love for the young of their profession, 
and a great respect for the old. 

The only able-bodied person I met in the courtyard was a man about 
thirty years of age, a quiet, decent, active-looking fellow enough. 

“Oh, I am so glad you are come, sir,” said he, “ my wife is so ill, I am 
quite frightened about her; come this way if you please.” 

I followed him up a broken staircase into a sort of garret, where I found 
my patient. She was a meek little woman, at that moment on the point of 
- becoming a mother. 

The case was a difficult one, but at last all ended successfully, and I called 
the husband and told him the good news. He appeared greatly delighted, 
and I left him in charge of his wife and baby, promising to call again in a 
couple of hours to see how the young mother was getting on. 

It was about three o'clock before I again visited my patient. I found she 
was going on well, and I told her husband my opinion. 

“ IT am very glad to hear it, sir. Do you think I might leave her for an 
hour in charge of that little girl? I ought to go to rehearsal, or I shall be 
fined if I am not there.” 

“Oh, yes; there is no danger whatever; to-night I will send you a proper 
nurse if you want one.” 

“No, thank you, sir, there is no occasion for that, our women are very 
kind to each other.” 
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He now put on his hat, and we left the house together. 

“J did not know you were one of the circus performers,” I said, as we 
continued on our way. 

“Tam the clown, sir,” he said, “and I suspect they would hardly get 
on without me. I am sure I am glad affairs have gone on so well. I never 
can do anything if I feel at all low spirited.” 

“ Did I understand that you are now going to rehearsal ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but I shall soon be back, I have not much to say.” 

As he spoke we came in sight of the circus, which had arisen the night 
before as if by magic. It was very large, and had the flags of all nations 
indiscriminately hoisted around it. I asked my. companion if I might see 
the interior. : 

“ Certainly, sir, if you wish it. Come in with me and there will be no 
difficulty.” 

We entered the circus. 

A responsible-looking man, with a whip in his hand, was standing in the 
centre ‘of the circle, and a young lady in a practising dress was seated ona 
bare-backed horse by the side. 

“ Just in time, Tommy,” said the man with the whip, “ just in time; if 
you had been a minute later you would have been fined as sure as a gun.” 

Tommy made no answer, but walked up to the young lady’s side, and, 
booking for a moment into her face, said, “ Please, sir, she knows me; she 
looked at me.” The master then smacked his whip, and the horse started off 
at a haad gallop, he following her, while Tommy the clown walked in the 
ring-master’s wake, his hands in his pockets, and wearing at the time a very 
thoughtful expression. Each time the horse stopped, Tommy uttered some 
absurdity too stupid to be worth naming. I remained in the circus for half 
an hour, and then left it, wondering greatly how the miserable platitudes I 
heard my friend Tommy utter could by any possibility raise a laugh in the 
evening. Probably, I thought, the dress might have something to do with 
it, and most of all, the wig. Yes, the wig of the circus clown is as peculiar 
in its constitution as that of a barrister, and the clown’s wit was doubtless in 


"his wig. However, as it was merely a surmise on my part, I resolved to 


attend the performance in the evening and judge for myself. 
In the evening, after seeing that my patient was going on well, I went to 


«the circus to witness the performance. The whole place certainly presented 


a very different aspect from that I had seen inthe morning. It was brilliantly 
lighted, and tastefully decorated, and was well filled with spectators; a circum- 
stance which added much to the lively impression the sight made on me. The 
performance shortly after commenced, and at last Tommy the clown made 
his appearance. The scene was that with the young lady which I had seen in 
the morning. But how different was the result of hisjokes! In the morning 
those which appeared flat and insipid, were now pungent and sparkling. 
When in the morning he told the ring-master “that the young lady knew 
him, for she looked at him,” nothing could be more melancholy. In the 
“evening the same remark caused a violent fit of laughter. 

I now examined the clown’s wig. It was absurd, exceedingly absurd , 
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but not more so than the barrister’s.s No human head of hair I had ever 
seen resembled the clown’s, but neither did I ever see one that resembled the 
wig of a barrister. I now fully came to the conclusion that I had not made 
a fool of myself at the trial, but that the laughter and merriment which had 
been so uproarious in court was caused by the barrister’s wig, and not by the 
stupidity and vacillation of my answers. 

That night I slept little, so much was my mind occupied with the wig 
question. At last I remembered that the principal hairdresser in the town 
had a magnificent barrister’s wig in his shop window, which he regularly 
dressed with great care the week before the assizes were to be held. He had 
formerly been assistant to a hairdresser in the Temple, and on removing from 
London, he had brought with him the legal tastes he had acquired during his 
residence there. This man was my constant patient, and a very good under- 
standing existed between us. It occurred to me that I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of experimenting as to what was really the humorous power in the 
barrister’s wig. If I could get him to lend me the wig for a night or two, which 
I felt assured he would readily do, and if I could persuade my friend Tomnty 
the clown (his name in the bills was Signor Ludovico Selvaccio) to perform 
in it for a couple of nights, I could arrive at a tolerably certain conclusion on 
the matter. I resolved at any rate to try my influence on my two friends ; and 
after having duly prepared my plan of action I succeeded in going to sleep. 

The next day, after seeing my gratis patients, I walked to the house of 
my friend the hairdresser. I found him at home, somewhat dyspeptic as 
usual. I inquired, with great patience and tenderness, after his malady, and 
promised to send him some medicine. I then made some inquiries after his 
wife, who suffered from the disease even more than her husband. Fortunately 
they had no children, or my stay might have been prolonged considerably, 
for there was a great tendency to prolixity in the worthy couple when 
speaking of their maladies. All was at last terminated, and, with some little 
fear and trepidation, I broached the subject of the barrister’s wig. I experienced 
far greater difficulty than I had anticipated. At first he was willing enough 
to lend me the wig; but when he understood it was to adorn the head of a 
circus clown, he immediately withdrew his promise. He told me he hada 
great respect for the whole legal profession, and enumerated different eminent 
lawyers whose wigs he had dressed when he resided in London; and on no 
account, even to oblige me, would he do anything to bring that profession 
into ridicule. 

I was almost in despair, but still did not give up all hope; so I changed 
the subject into a lecture on dyspepsia, and the tremendous evils attendant on 
that malady if it were not carefully and scientifically treated. I found, asI 
went on, the faces of both husband and wife lengthen, and I took good caze 
not to let the impression of fear under which they were evidently labouring 
in any way lessen. Having raised a considerable amount of terror in the 
minds of the worthy couple, I somewhat abruptly left them. I, however, went 
no farther than the next house, a stationer’s, and I there occupied myself in 
looking with great intentness on some coloured prints in the shop windows. 
Presently, as I had fully expected, the hairdresser’s wife came to me, and 
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told me her husband wished to speak to me. I immediately returned; and 
he then said he had reconsidered the matter, and was perfectly ready to 
lend me the wig. “I will,” he continued, “ merely put a finishing touch to it, 
and you will find it at your house when you return.” I sincerely thanked 
him for his kindness, and instantly proceeded to seek my friend the clown. 

I found my patient progressing favourably, as well as her baby; Tommy 
‘himself was in the room when I arrived. He had the infant in his arms, and 
was gazing at it with great satisfaction and pride in his countenance. Seeing 
he was in a favourable state of mind to listen to my application, I immediately 
opened the subject. I told him I had a great favour to ask, and I trusted he 
would not be offended. I wanted to try an experiment that evening with 
his assistance, and he would greately oblige me by wearing for the occasion a 
barrister’s wig instead of his own. He appeared greatly astonished at my 
request, and I feared he would refuse me; but I was most agreeably dis- 
appointed. 

“ Offended, sir,” he replied; “not at all. I will do it with pleasure. 
Why, the idea is sublime! How wonderful it is,” he continued, “that so 
simple a dodge should never have been thought of before!” Then again his 
expression fell almost to sadness. ‘ What a pity it is,” said he, “I have not a 
wig of the kind, nor is there one in the whole of our properties.” 

I told him that I had a magnificent one at home, which was perfectly at his 
service. He expressed himself most gratified for my kindness, and it was 
- arranged he should call at my house for the wig on his road to the circus. 

The evening came, and I left the house to attend the performance. On 
my way I met the Rev. Mr. Jones, a lately arrived curate. He was a tall, 
thin man, of most austere principles, despising all worldly amusements, and 
preaching against them on all possible occasions; yet, withal, he was most 
conscientious, charitable, and pious. When I saw him I tried to avoid him, 
for to say the truth I was somewhat ashamed at his knowing I was going to 
pass the evening atthe circus. He recognized me, however, and crossed over 
the road to speak to me. 

“ You will be surprised,” said he, after our first inquiries as to each other's 
health were over, “to hear that I am going to spend the evening at the circus.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” I replied, “for I shall have a companion 
then ; I am going there myself.” 

“ But I fear,” said he, “we are not both bound on the same errand. My 
purpose is to address the audience between the acts, as I believe they call 
them, on the sin of wasting their time on follies of the kind.” 

“T trust, Jones, you will do nothing of the sort. You will make yourself 
greatly disliked if you do; and that would be a pity, as you are really a very 
good fellow.” 

“ Indeed,” said he, “I shall keep to my determination. I believe I have 
a duty to perform, and I will go through with it.” 

I was much annoyed when he told me so, for I really liked him; but, 
‘finding he was determined, I said nothing more on the subject, resolving to sit 
-beside him during the performance, and to restrain him as much as I could. 
We arrived at the paying place, and took our seats exactly opposite the 
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performers’ entrance. In a short time the place was completely filled, and 
the performance commenced, During the first two acts of horsemanship no 
clown appeared ; but in the third, “The Flower-girl,” Tommy entered the 
ring. He announced himself by calling out, in the clown’s hoarse voice, “ Here 
we are; how are you?” The effect of the wig was wonderful. For a 
moment all were silent, and then the laughter began: and such laughter! I 
never before witnessed anything like it. 

When it had somewhat subsided Tommy advanced to the master of the ring, 
who was so splendidly dressed that it almost dazzled me to look at him, and 
said, “ How is your mother?” ‘The laughter again rose as loudly as before, 
and was even longer in subsiding. 

Never did Tommy achieve a greater success than on that evening. Every- 
thing he said told, no matter how stupid it might be. When the Wild 
Huntsman of the Wood started off, Tommy requested him to give his love 
to the cook, and the mirth was so boisterous it was some time before the 
wild huntsman could hear the music. 

A policeman, with a remarkably stolid countenance, was standing at the 
door. Tommy advanced towards him, and shaking him by the hand, 
inquired affectionately after the health of his inspector. The policeman was 
instantly so oyercome with laughter, that he was obliged to seat himself on a 
bench to recover himself. Mirth that evening was perfectly contagious; and 
even my reverend friend, on more than one occasion, struggled hard to con- 
ceal a smile. But he did not succeed in the attempt. 

The programme of the first act had now been gone through, and the per- 
formers were on the point of leaving the circus, when Tommy addressed the 
master of the ring. 

“ If you please, sir, may I sing a song ?” 

“TI did not know you could sing, Mr. Merriman.” 

“ Oh yes, sir, I can; I used to sing at the great ‘ uproar house’ in London.” 

“T am afraid that isa mistake, Mr. Merriman.” 

“No, sir, it is not; I once got ten guineas for singing a song there.” 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Merriman, but that I’m sure is an error.” 

“No, sir, it is not; and I can prove it in a moment.” 

“ Pray do.” 

“Well, then, sir, I was to have five guineas for singing the song, and when 
I had half done they offered me five more to leave off. I can sing it now 
if you like.” 

“T have no objection, if the audience has none.” 

Tommy immediately turned round to the orchestra. 

“ Sound W, gentlemen, if you please,” he said. 

Of course the orchestra sounded an immense discord, and Tommy placed 
himself in an attitude for singing. 


There was once a little maid 
Who lived by her trade, 
Whom her lover wanted to whe-e-dle ; 

When from pretty little Miss 
He tried to get a kiss, 
She scratched his nose with a ne-e-dle. 
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Then this little maid, 
She was very much afraid 

That her lover would come to-o-o her,- 
So she got into bed, 
Put her nightcap on her head, 

And fastened up the door with a ske-e-wer. 


No laughter that had occurred during the whole of the evening was equal 
to that elicited by the song, and Tommy made his exit amidst a shower of 
applause. 

No sooner had the mirth somewhat subsided, when to my intense horror 
my friend and neighbour, the Rev. Mr. Jones, rose from his seat, and, in 
spite of all my entreaties to the contrary, began to address the audience. 

“ My dear friends,” he said, “ pray listen for a few moments to me, for, 
believe me, I am solely actuated by a desire for your good. Do not think 
that I want to restrain any innocent amusement; but let me ask you if a 
scene like this is a proper one for beings with immortal souls? Would not 
the attention you are here giving to irrational exercises and gross absurdities 
be far better employed in reflecting on the wickedness of your past lives, and 
making preparation for the great change which must some day overtake us 
all? with which the strongest cannot wrestle, nor the fleetest avail. Death 
may approach us at any hour, noiselessly and without notice. He may 
choose for his victims the young or the old, the rich or the poor. This very 
night he may call some of these present away, and what is the preparation 
which has been made to receive him? When I look around me——” 

Here he stopped short, and the muscles of his face underwent a series of 
extraordinary spasmodic contortions, while his eyes were intently fixed on 
the performers’ entrance. I looked towards it, and saw the head of Tommy, 
still arrayed in the barrister’s wig, gazing from between the green baize 
curtains, as if, he were looking out of bed, straight at the face of my reverend 
friend, Poor Jones tried to continue, but it was impossible; and at last, in 
spite of all his efforts to restrain himself, he burst into a hearty laugh. Then 
taking up his hat hurriedly, he left the circus, the eyes of the audience at the 
time being fixed on the clown. 

The circus remained two days longer in the town, and on each performance 
Tommy wore his new wig, which was a perfect success. 

I would now earnestly press on all circus managers my advice to adopt 
Tommy's experiment. It would not only be sure to succeed, and put money 
in their pockets, but very probably, in the end, they would assist in banishing 
from the British courts of justice that ridiculous piece of tomfoolery—the 
barrister’s wig. 


Gam 
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THE FAIRY FLEET.—AN ENGLISH MAHRCHEN. 


(By GEORGE MacDoNnALD). 


EAR MR. EDITOR,—I thank you kindly for printing James’s talk 
about the Alps. There is no getting James to write anything himself. 
When I urge him, he laughs, and says—because we like him the public is not 
therefore to be bored. He wouldn’t mind lining a trunk, though, he says; 
for he remembers inside the lid of the first he ever had, certain pages of a 
novel, which having of course read, they swelled so in his head, that he 
dreamed over and over again he had found the rest of the sheets, after going 
through wonderful adventures in an old country house in search of them. 
To this day, however, not knowing the title of the book, he has never dis- 
covered what happened to Don Pedro after his horse stood up on his hind 
legs, nor how Lady Emmeline got on in the haunted chamber in which she 
was shut up by her cruel guardian. I expect, though, that he will one day 
rush into the house with three volumes, covered with wall-paper and backed 
with chintz, in his hands, and a eureka on his lips—To business, though, 
now. 

One evening, lately, while we were all sitting as usual in Lizzie’s room, 
James appeared at the door, covered with snow. 

“ Just look out, Jane,” he said. 

I lifted a corner of the blind: the snow was falling thick. It was so 
large-flaked and lovely that I was sorry it had to stop upon a miry street, 
instead of a forest or hill-side. 

“ Oh, Lizzie,” said Maria, “the old woman in the moon is plucking such 
great geese !” 

“When I lived in Scotland,” said my mother, “the little children used to 
say when it snowed, that the fairies were baking their bread.” 

“ Ah! James,” said Lizzie, “ do tell us a fairy tale. This is just the night 
for one.” 

“Tt is not so easy to tell a fairy tale off-hand,” returned James. “ But I 
have had pieces of one floating about in my head the last day or two, and if 
Jane will just sit down and play Sehnen und Fragen, I will fit them together.” 

I lingered over the music, playing slowly. And by the time I had played 
it twice through, James was ready. So we all drew round the fire, taking 
care that Lizzie should see James and mamma and the fire. Then we put 
the candles out, and James began. 
~ “Once upon a time,” he said, “there lived—let me see where—in a valley 
in Scotland, a boy about twelve years of age, the son of a shepherd. His 
mother was dead, and he had no sister or brother. His father was out alb 
day on the hills with his sheep; but when he came home at night, he was as 
sure of finding the cottage neat and clean, the floor swept, a bright fire, and 
his supper waiting for him, as if he had had wife and daughter to look after his 
household, instead of only a boy. Therefore, although Colin could only 
read and: write, and knew nothing of figures, he was ten times wiser, and 
more capable of learning anything, than if he had been at school all his days. 
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He was never at a loss when anything had to be done. Somehow; he 
always blundered into the straight road to his end, while another would be 
putting on his shoes to look for it. And yet all the time that he was busiest 
working, he was busiest building castles in the air. I think the two ought 
always to go together. 

“ And so Colin was never over-worked, but had plenty of time to himself, 
In winter he spent it in reading by the fireside, or carving pieces of wood 
with his pocket-knife ; and in summer he always went out for a ramble. His 
great delight was in a little stream which ran down the valley from the 
mountains above. Up this durz he would wander every afternoon, with his 
hands in his pockets. He never got far, however—he was so absorbed in 
watching its antics. Sometimes he would sit on a rock, staring at the water 
as it hurried through the stones, scolding, expostulating, muttering, and always 
having its own way. Sometimes he would stop by a deep pool, and watch 
the crimson-spotted trouts, darting about as if their thoughts and not their 
tails sent them where they wanted to go. And when he stopped at the little 
cascade, tumbling smooth and shining over a hollowed rock, he seldom got 
beyond it. 

“ But there was one thing which always troubled him. It was, that when 
the stream came near the cottage, it could find no other way than through 
the little yard where stood the cowhouse and the pigsty; and there, not 
finding a suitable channel, spread abroad in a disconsolate manner, becoming 
rather a puddle than a brook, all defiled with the treading of the cloven feet 
of the cow and the pigs. In fact, it looked quite lost and ruined; so that even 
after it had, with much labour, got out of the yard again, it took a long time 
to gather itself together, and not quite succeeding, slipped away as if ashamed, 
with spent forces and poverty-stricken speed; till at length, meeting the 
friendly help of a rivulet coming straight from the hills, it gathered heart and 
bounded on afresh. 

“¢ Tt can’t be all that the cow drinks that makes the difference,’ said Colin 
to himself. ‘The pigs don’t care about. it. I do believe it’s affronted at 
being dashed about. The cow isn’t dirty, but she’s rather stupid and incon- 
siderate. The pigs are dirty. Something must be done, Let me see.’ 

“He reconnoitred the whole ground. Upon the other side of the house 
all was rock, through which he could not cut; and he was forced to the con- 
clusion that the only other course for the stream to take Jay right through the 
cottage. 

“'To most engineers this would have appeared the one course to be 
avoided ; but Colin’s heart danced at the thought of having his dear dura 
running right through the house. How cool it would be all the summer! 
How convenient for cooking; and how handy at meals! And then the - 
music of it! How it would tell him stories, and sing him to sleep at night! 
What a companion it would be when his father was away! And then he 
could bathe in it when he liked. In winter—ah!—to be sure! But winter 
was a long way off. 

“The very next day his father went to the fair. So:Colin set to work at 
once. 
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“Tt was not such a very difficult undertaking ; for the walls of the cottage, 
and the floor as well, were of clay—the former nearly sun-dried into a brick, 
and the latter trampled hard ; but still both assailable by pickaxe and spade. 
He cut through the walls, and dug a channel along the floor, letting in stones 
in the bottom and sides, After it got out of the cottage and through the 
small garden in front, it should find its own way to the channel below, for 
here the hill was very steep. 

“The same evening his father came home. 

“‘ What have you been about, Colin?” he asked, in great surprise, when he 
saw the trench in the floor. 

“*éWait a minute, father,’ said Colin, ‘till I have got your supper, and 
then I'll tell you.’ 

“So when his father was seated at the table, Colin darted out, and hurry- 
ing up-to the stream, broke through the bank just in the place whence a 
natural hollow led straight to the cottage. The stream dashed out like a 
wild creature from a cage, faster than he could follow, and shot through the 
wall of the cottage. His father gave a shout; and when Colin went in, 
he found him sitting with his spoon half way to his mouth, and his eyes fixed 
on the muddy water which rushed foaming through his floor. 

“ ¢Tt will soon be clean, father,’ said Colin, ‘and then it will be so nice! 

“ His father made no answer, but continued staring. Colin went on witha 
long list of the advantages of having a brook running through your house. 
At length his father smiled and said :— 

“You are a curious creature, Colin. But why shouldn’t you have your 
fancies as well as older people? We'll try it awhile, and then we'll see 
about it.’ 

“The fact was, Colin’s father had often thought what a lonely life the 
boy’s was. And it seemed hard to take from him any pleasure he could 
have. So out rushed Colin at the front, to see how the brook would take 
the shortest way headlong down the hill to its old channel. And to see it 
go tumbling down that hill was a sight worth living for. 

“*Tt is a mercy, said Colin, ‘ it has no neck to break, or it would break 
twenty times in a minute. It flings itself from rock to rock right down, just 
as I should like to do, if it weren’t for my neck.’ 

“ All that evening he was out and in without a moment’s rest ; now up to 
the beginning of the cut, now following the stream down to the cottage; then 
through the cottage, and out again at the front door to see it dart across the 
garden, and dash itself down the hill. 

“ At length his father told him he must go to bed. He took one more 
peep at the water, which was running quite clear now, and obeyed. His 
father followed him presently. 

“The bed was about a couple of yards from the edge of the brook. And as 
Colin was always first up in the morning, he slept at the front of the bed. 
So he lay for some time gazing at the faint glimmer of the water in the dull 
red light from the sod-covered fire, and listening to its sweet music as it 
hurried through to the night again, till its murmur changed into a lullaby, and 
sung him fast asleep. 
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“Soon he found that he was coming awake again. He was lying listening 
to the sound of the busy stream. But it had gathered more sounds since he 
went to sleep—amongst the rest one of boards knocking together, and a tiny 
chattering and sweet laughter, like the tinkling of heather-bells, He opened 
his eyes. ‘The moon was shining along the brook, lighting the smoky rafters 
above with its reflection from the water, which had been dammed back at its 
outlet from the cottage, so that it lay bank-full and level with the floor. But 
its surface was hardly to be seen, save by an occasional glimmer, for the 
crowded boats of a fairy fleet which had just arrived. The sailors were 
as busy as sailors could be, mooring along the banks, or running their 
boats high and dry on the shore. Some had little sails which glimmered 
white in the moonshine—half-lowered, or blowing out in the light breeze 
that crept down the course of the stream. Some were pulling about through 
the rest, oars flashing, tiny voices calling, tiny feet running, tiny hands 
hauling at ropes that ran through blocks of shining ivory. On the shore 
stood groups of fairy ladies in all colours of the rainbow, green predominating, 
waited upon by gentlemen all in green, but with red and yellow feathers in 
their caps. The queen had landed on the side next to Colin, and in a few 
minutes more twenty dances were going at once along the shores of the 
fairy river. .And there lay great Colin’s face, just above the bed-clothes, 
glowering at them like an ogre. 

“ At last, after a few dances, he heard a clear, sweet, ringing voice say, 

“¢T’ve had enough of this. I’m tired of doing like the big people. Let's 
have a game of Hey Cockolorum Jig ! 

“That instant every group sprung asunder, and every fairy began a frolic 
on his own account. They scattered all over the cottage, and Colin lost 
sight of most of them. 

“While he lay watching the antics of two of those near him, who behaved 
more like clowns at a fair than the gentlemen they had been a little while 
before, he heard. a voice close to his ear; but though he looked everywhere 
about his pillow, he could see nothing. The voice stopped the moment he 
began to look, but began again as soon as he gave it up. 

“¢ You can’t see me. I’m talking to you through a hole in the head of 
your bed,’ : 

“Colin knew the knot-hole well enough. 

“*¢ Don’t look,’ said the voice. ‘If the queen sees me I shall be pinched. 
Oh, please don’t.’ 

“The voice sounded as if its owner would cry presently. So Colin took 
good care not to look. It went on: 

“¢ Please, I am a little girl, not a fairy. The queen stole me the minute I 
was born, seven years ago, and I can’t get away. I don’t like the fairies. 
They are so silly. And they never grow any wiser. I grow wiser every 
year. I want to get back to my own people. They won't let me. They 
make me play at being somebody else all night long, and sleep all day. 
That’s what they do themselves. And I should so like to be myself. The 
queen says that’s not the way to be happy at all; but I do want very much to. 
be a little girl. Do take me.’ 
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» ‘How am I to get you?’ asked Colin in a whisper, which sounded, after 
the sweet voice of the changeling, like the wind in a field of dry beans. 

“«'The queen is so pleased with you that she is sure to offer you some- 
thing. Choose me. Here she comes.’ 

“Immediately he heard another voice, shriller and stronger, in front of 
him ; and, looking about, saw standing on the edge of the bed a lovely little 
creature, with a crown glittering with jewels, and a rush for a sceptre in her 
hand, the blossom of which shone like a bunch of garnets. 

“+ You great staring creature!’ she said. ‘ Your eyes are much too big to see 
with. What clumsy hobgoblins you thick folk are! ' 

“ So saying she laid her wand across Colin’s eyes. 

“¢ Now, then, stupid!’ she said; and that instant Colin saw the room like 
a huge barn, full of creatures about two feet high. The beams overhead 
were crowded with fairies, playing all imaginable tricks, scrambling every- 
where, knocking each other over, throwing dust and soot in each other's 
faces, grinning from behind corners, dropping on each other’s necks, and 
tripping up each other’s heels. Two had got hold of an empty egg-shell, 
and coming behind one sitting on the edge of the table, and laughing at 
some one on the floor, tumbled it right over him, so that he was lost in the 
cavernous hollow. But the lady-fairies mingled in none of these rough 
pranks. Their tricks were always graceful, and they had more to say than 
to do. 

“But the moment the queen had laid her wand across his eyes, she 
went on: 

“Know, son of a human mortal, that thou hast pleased a queen of the 
fairies. Lady as I am over the elements, I cannot have everything I desire. 
One thing thou hast given me. Years have I longed for a path down this 
rivulet to the ocean below. Your horrid farm-yard, ever since your great- 
grandfather built this cottage, was the one obstacle. For we fairies hate 
dirt, not only in houses, but in fields and woods as well, and above all in 
running streams. But I can’t talk like this any longer. I tell you what, 
you are a dear good boy, and you shall have what. you please. Ask me for 
anything you like.’ 

“May it please your majesty,’ said Colin, very deliberately, ‘I want a 
little girl that you carried away some seven years ago the moment she was 
born. May it please your majesty, I want her.’ 

“Tt does not please my majesty,’ cried the queen, whose face had been 
growing very black. ‘ Ask for something else.’ 

“¢ Then, whether it pleases your majesty or not,’ said Colin, bravely, ‘I 
hold your majesty to your word, I want that little girl, and that little girl 
I will have, and nothing else.’ 

““¢ You dare to talk so to me, you thick !’ 

“Yes, your majesty.’ 

““¢Then you sha’n’t have her.’ 

“«Then I'll turn the brook right through the dunghill,’ said Colin. ‘Do 
you think I'll let you come into my cottage to play at high jinks when you 
please, if you behave to me like this?’ _ 
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“ And Colin sat up in bed, and looked the queen in the face. And as he 

did so he caught sight of the loveliest little creature peeping round the corner 
at the foot of the bed. And he knew she was the little girl, because she was 
quiet, and looked frightened, and was sucking her thumb. 
' “Then the queen, seeing with whom she had to deal, and knowing 
that queens in Fairyland are bound by their word, began to try another 
plan with him. She put on her sweetest manner and looks; and as she 
did so, the little face at the foot of the bed grew more troubled, and 
the little head shook itself, and the little thumb dropped out of the little 
mouth, 

“* Dear Colin,’ said the queen, ‘ you shall have the girl. But you must 
do something for me first.’ 

“The little girl shook her head as fast as ever she could, but Colin was 
taken up with the queen.’ 

“*«'To be sure I will. What is it?’ he said. ‘ 

“ And so he was bound by a new bargain, and was in the queen’s 
power. 

“¢You must fetch me a bottle of Carasoyn,’ said she. 

“¢ What is that” asked Colin. 

“« A kind of wine that makes people happy.’ 

“* Why, are you not happy already ?” 

“No, Colin,’ answered the queen, with a sigh. 

“¢ You have everything you want.’ 

“« Except the Carasoyn,’ returned the queen. 

“‘¢ You do whatever you like, and go wherever you please.’ 

“<«That’s just it. I want something that I neither like nor please—that 
I don’t know anything about. I want a bottle of Carasoyn.’ 

“ And here she cried like a spoilt child, not like a sorrowful woman. 

“¢ But how am I to get it?” 

“<7 don’t know. You must find out.’ 

“<QOh! that’s not fair,’ cried Colin. 

“ But the queen burst into a fit of laughter that sounded like the bells of 
a hundred frolicking sheep, and bounding away to the side of the river, 
jumped on board of her boat. And like a swarm of bees gathered the 
courtiers and sailors ; two creeping out of the bellows, one at the nozzle and 
the other at the valve; three out of the basket-hilt of the broadsword on the 
wall’; six all white out of the meal-tub; and so from all parts of the cottage 
to the river-side. And amongst them Colin spied the little girl creeping on 
board the queen’s boat, with her pinafore to her eyes; and the queen was 
shaking her fist at her. In five minutes more they had all scrambled into 
the boats, and the whole fleet was in motion down the stream. In another 
moment the cottage was empty, and everything had returned to its usual 
size. 

“¢ They'll be all dashed to pieces on the rocks,’ cried Colin, jumping up, 
and running into the garden. When he reached the fall, there was nothing 
to be seen but the swift plunge and rush of the broken water in the moon- 
light. He thought he heard cries and shouts coming up from below, and 
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fancied he could distinguish the sobs of the little maiden whom he had so 
foolishly lost. But the sounds might be only those of the water, for to the 
different voices of a running stream there is no end. He followed its course 
all the way to its old channel, but saw nothing to indicate any disaster: 
Then he crept back to his bed, where he lay thinking what a fool he had 
been, till he cried himself to sleep over the little girl who would never grow 
into a woman. 

“In the morning, however, his courage had returned ; for the word Carasoyn 
was always saying itself in his brain. 

“* People in fairy stories,’ he said, ‘always find what they want. Why 
should not I find this Carasoyn? It does not seem likely. But the world 
doesn’t go round by /ikely. So I will try.’ 

“ But how was he to begin? 

“When Colin did not know what to do, he always did something. So as 
soon as his father was gone to the hill, he wandered up the stream down 
which the fairies had come. 

“«But I needn’t go on so,’ he said, ‘for if the Carasoyn grew in the 
fairies’ country, the queen would know how to get it.’ 

“ All at once he remembered how he had lost himself on the moor when 
he was a little boy ; and had gone into a hut and found there an old woman 
spinning. And she had told him such stories! and shown him the way home. 
So he thought she might be able to help him now; for he remembered that 
she was very old then, and must be older and still wiser now. And he 
resolved to go and look for the hut, and ask the old woman what he 
was to do. 

“So he left the stream, and climbed the hill, and soon came upon a 
desolate moor. The sun was clouded and the wind was cold, and everything 
looked dreary. And there was no sign of a hut anywhere. He wandered 
on, looking for it; and all at once found that he had forgotten the way back. 
At the same instant he saw the hut right before him. And then he remem- 
bered it was when he had lost himself that he saw it the former time. 

“«Tt seems the way to find some things is to lose yourself,’ said he to 
himself. 

“‘He went up to the cottage, which was like a large beehive built of turf, 
and knocked at the door. 

“¢Come in, Colin,’ said a voice; and he entered, stooping low. 

“The old woman sat by a little fire, spinning, after the old fashion, with a 
distaff and spindle. She stopped the moment he went in. 

“* Come and sit down by the fire,’ she said, ‘and tell me what you want.’ 

“Then Colin saw that she had no eyes. 

“«T am very sorry you are blind,’ he said. 

“ «Never you mind that, my dear. I see more than you do for all my 
blindness. ‘Tell me what you want, and I shall see at least what I can do 
for you.’ 

“« How do you know I want anything?” asked Colin. 

“Now that’s what I don’t like,’ said the old woman. ‘Why do you 
waste words? Words should not be wasted any more than crumbs.’ 
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“¢T beg your pardon,’ returned Colin. ‘I will tell you all about it.’ 

“ And so he told her the whole story. 

“*Oh those children! those children!’ said the old woman. ‘They are 
always doing some mischief.. They never know how to enjoy themselves 
without hurting somebody or other. I really must give that queen a bit of 
my mind. Well, my dear, I like you; and I will tell you what must be 
done. You shall carry the silly queen her bottle of Carasoyn. But she 
won't like it when she gets it, Ican tell her. That’s my business, however.— 
First of all, Colin, you must dream three days without sleeping. Next, you 
must work three days without dreaming. And last, you must work and 
dream three days together.’ 

“ ¢ How am I to do all that ” 

“¢T will help you all I can, but a great deal will depend on yourself. In 
the meantime you must have something to eat.’ 

“So saying, she rose, and going to a corner behind her bed, returned with 
a large golden-coloured egg in her hand. This she laid on the hearth, and 
covered over with hot ashes. She then chatted away to Colin about his 
father, and the sheep, and the cow, and the housework, and showed that she 
knew all about him. At length she drew the ashes off the egg, and put it 
on a plate. 

«Tt shines like silver now,’ said Colin. 

“¢ That is a sign it is quite done,’ said she, and set it before him. 

“Colin had never tasted anything half so nice. And he had never seen 
such a quantity of meat in an egg. Before he had finished it he had made a 
hearty meal. But, in the meantime, the old woman said,— 

“Shall I tell you a story while you have your dinner ? 

“« Oh, yes, please do,’ answered Colin. ‘ You told me such stories before ! 

“¢ Jenny,’ said the old woman, ‘my wool is all done. Get me some 
‘nore.’ 

“ And from behind the bed out came a sober-coloured, but large and 
beautifully-shaped hen. She walked sedately across the floor, putting down 
her feet daintily, like a prim matron as she was, and stopping by the door, 
gave a cluck, cluck. 

«* Oh, the door is shut, is it? said the old woman. 

“¢TLet me open it,’ said Colin. 

“<< Do, my dear.’ 

“* What are all those white things?” he asked; for the cottage stood in 
the middle of a great bed of grass with white tops. 

“« Those are my sheep,’ said the old woman. ‘ You will see.’ 

“Into the grass Jenny walked, and stretching up her neck, gathered the white 
woolly stuff in her beak. When she had as much as she could hold, she came 
back and dropped it on the floor; then picked the seeds out and swallowed 
them, and went back for more. The old woman took the wool, and fastening 
it on her distaff, began to spin, giving the spindle a twirl, and then dropping 
it and drawing out the thread from the distaff. But as soon as the spindle 
began to twirl, it began to sparkle all the colours of the rainbow, that it was 
a delight to see. And the hands of the woman, instead of being old and 
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wrinkled, were young and long-fingered and fair, and they drew out the 
wool, and the spindle spun and flashed, and the hen kept going out and in, 
bringing wool and swallowing the seeds, and the old woman kept telling 
Colin one story after,another, till he thought he could sit there all his life and 
listen. Sometimes it seemed the spindle that was flashing them, sometimes 
the long fingers that were spinning them, and sometimes the hen that was 
gathering them off the heads of the long dry grass and bringing them in her 
beak and laying them down on the floor. 

“ All at once the spindle grew slower, and gradually ceased turning; the 
fingers stopped drawing out the thread, the hen retreated behind the bed, and 
the voice of the blind woman was silent. 

“¢T suppose it is time for me to go,’ said Colin. 

“¢ Yes, it is,” answered his hostess. 

“« Please tell me, then, how I am to dream three days without sleeping.’ 

“«That’s over,’ said the old woman. ‘You've just finished that part. 
I told you I would help you all I could.’ 

“¢ Flave I been here three days, then?” asked Colin, in astonishment. 

“¢ And nights too. And I and Jenny and the spindle are quite tired and 
want to sleep. Jenny has got three eggs to lay besides. Make haste, 
my boy.’ 

“« Please, then, tell me what I am to do next.’ 

“¢Jenny will put you in the way. When you come where you are 
going, you will tell them that the old woman with the spindle desires them 
to lift Cumberbone Crag a yard higher, and to send a flue under Stone- 
starvit Moss. Jenny, show Colin the way.’ 

“ Jenny came out with a surly cluck, and led him a good way across the 
heath by a path only a hen could have found. But she turned suddenly and 
walked home again. 

“Colin could just perceive something suggestive of a track, which he followed 
till the sun went down. Then he saw a dim light before him, keeping his 
eye upon which, he came at last to a smithy, where, looking in at the open 
door, he saw a huge, humpbacked smith working a forehammer in each hand. 

“ He grinned out of the middle of his breast when he saw Colin, and said, 
‘Come in; come in: my youngsters will be glad of you.’ 

“He was an awful looking creature, with a great hare lip, and a red ball 
for a nose. Whatever he did—speak, or laugh, or sneeze, he did not stop 
working one moment. As often as the sparks flew in his face, he snapped at 
them with his eyes (which were the colour of a half-dead coal), now with this 
one, now with that ; and the more sparks they got into them the brighter his 
eyes grew. The moment Colin entered, he took a huge bar of iron from 
the furnace, and began laying on it so with his two forehammers that he dis- 
appeared in a cloud of sparks, and Colin had to shut his eyes and be glad to 
escape with a few burns on his face and hands: When he had beaten the 
iron till it was nearly black, the smith put it in the fire again, and called out 
a hundred odd names : 

“Here Gob, Shag, Latchit, Licker, Freestone, Greywhackit, Mousetrap, 
Potatoe-pot, Blob, Blotch, Blunker , 
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* And ever as he called, one dwarf after another came tumbling out of the 
chimney in the corner of which the fire was roaring. They crowded about 
Colin and began to make hideous faces and spit fire at him. But he kept a 
bold countenance. At length one pinched him, and he could not stand that, 
but struck him hard on the head. He thought he had knocked his own hand 
to pieces, it gave him such a jar; and the head rung like an iron pot. 

“<Come, come, young man! cried the smith; ‘ you keep your hands off 
my children.’ 

“¢ Tell them to keep their hands off me, then,’ said Colin. 

“ And calling to mind his message, just as they began to crowd about him 
again with yet more spiteful looks, he added— 

“¢Here, you imps! I won't stand it longer. Get to your work directly. 
The old woman with the spindle says you're to lift Cumberbone Crag a yard 
higher, and to send a flue under Stonestarvit Moss.’ 

“In a moment they had vanished in the chimney. In a moment more 
the smithy rocked to its foundations. But the smith took no notice, only 
worked more furiously than ever. Then came a great crack and a shock 
that threw Colin on the floor, The smith reeled, but never lost hold of his 
hammers or missed a blow on the anvil. 

“¢ Those boys will do themselves a mischief,’ he said; then turning to 
Colin, ‘Here, you sir, take that hammer. This is no safe place for idle 
people. If you don’t work you'll be knocked to pieces in no time.’ 

“The same moment there came a wind from the chimney that blew all 
the fire into the middle of the smithy. ‘The smith dashed up upon the forge, 
and rushed out of sight. Presently he returned with one of the goblins under 
his arm kicking and screaming, laid his ugly head down on the anvil, where 
he held him by the neck, and hit him a great blow with his hammer above 
the ear. The hammer rebounded, the goblin gave a shriek, and the smith 
flung him into the chimney, saying— 

“« That’s the only way to serve him, You'll be more careful for one while, 
I guess, Slobberkin.’ 

“ And thereupon he took up his other hammer and began to work again, 
saying to Colin, 

““¢ Now, young man, as long as you get a blow with your hammer in 
for every one of mine, you'll be quite ‘safe; but if you stop, or lose the 
beat, I won’t be answerable to the old woman with the spindle for the con- 
sequences.’ 

“ Colin took up the hammer and did his best. But he soon found that he 
had never known what it was to work. The smith worked a hammer in each 
hand, and it was all Colin could do to work his little hammer with both his 
hands; so it was a terrible exertion to put in blow for blow with the 
smith. Once, when he lost the time, the smith’s forehammer came down 
on the head of his, beat it flat on the anvil, and flung the handle to the 
other end of the smithy, where it struck the wall like the report of a cannon. 

“<*T told you,’ said the smith. ‘There’s another. Make haste, for the 
boys will be in want of you and me too before they get Cumberbone Crag 
half a foot higher.’ 
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“ Presently in came the biggest-headed of the family, out of the chimney. 

“« Six foot-wedges, and a three-yard crowbar!’ he said; ‘ or Cumberbone 
will cumber our bones presently.’ 

“The smith rushed behind the bellows, brought out a bar of iron three 
inches thick or so, cut off three yards, put the end in the fire, blew with 
might and main, and brought it out as white as paper. He and Colin then 
laid upon it till the end was flattened to an edge, which the smith turned up 
a little. He then handed the tool to the imp. 

“¢ Here, Gob,’ he said; ‘run with it, and the wedges will be ready by 
the time you come back.’ 

“Then to the wedges they set. And Colin worked like three. He 
never knew how he could work before. Not a moment's pause, except when 
the smith was at the forge for another glowing mass. And yet, to Colin’s 
amazement, the more he worked, the stronger he seemed to grow. Instead 
of being worn out, the moment he had got his breath he wanted to be at it 
again; and he felt as if he had grown twice the size since he took the hammer 
in hand. And the goblins kept running in and out all the time, now for one 
thing, now for another. Colin thought if they made use of all the tools 
they fetched, they must be working very hard indeed. And the convulsions 
felt in the smithy bore witness to their exertions somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ And the longer they worked together, the more friendly grew the smith. 
At length he said—his words always adding energy to his blows— 

“¢ What does the old woman want to improve Stonestarvit Moss for?’ 

“¢T didn’t know she did want to improve it,’ returned Colin. 

“* Why, anybody may see that. First, she wants Cumberbone Crag a yard 
higher—just enough to send the north-east. blast over the Moss without 
touching it. Then she wants a hot flue passed under it. Plain as a fore- 
hammer !—What did you ask her to do for you? She’s always doing things 
for people and making my bones ache.’ 

“¢ You don’t seem to mind it much, though, sir,’ said Colin. 

“*No more I do,’ answered the smith, with a blow that drove the anvil 
half way into the earth, from which it took him some trouble to drag it out 
again. ‘ But I want to know what she is after now.’ 

“So Colin told him all he knew about it, which was merely his own 
story. 

“*¢T see, I see,’ said the smith. ‘It’s all moonshine ; but we must do as she 
says notwithstanding. And now it is my turn to give you a lift, for you have 
worked well.—As soon as you leave the smithy, go straight to Stonestarvit 
Moss. Get on the highest part of it; make a circle three yards across, and 
dig a trench round it. I will give you a spade. At the end of the first-day 
you will see a vine break the earth. By the end of the second, it will be 
creeping all over the circle. And by the end of the third day, the grapes 
will be ripe. Squeeze them one by one into a bottle—I will give you a bottle 
—till it is full. Cork it up tight, and by the time the queen comes for it, it 
will be Carasoyn.’ 

“Qh, thank you, thank you,’ cried Colin. ‘ When am I to go?’ 
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‘ As soon as the boys have lifted Cumberbone Crag, and: bored the flue 
under the Moss. It is of no use till then.’ 

“¢ Well, I'll go on with my work,’ said Colin, and struck away at the 
anvil. 

“In a minute or two in came the same goblin whose head ‘his father had 
hammered, and said, respectfully, 

“<Tt’s all right, sir. The boys are gathering their tools, and will be home 
to supper directly.’ 

“¢ Are you sure you have lifted the Crag a yard?’ said the smith. 

“¢Slumpkin says it’s a half inch over the yard. Grungle says it’s three- 
quarters. But that won’t matter—will it?” 

“No, I daresay not. But it is much better to be accurate. Is the flue 
done ?” 

“«¢Yes, we matiaged that partly in lifting the crag.’ 

. “Very well. How’s your head?” 
. “6Tt rings a little.’ 

“ «Tet it ring you a lesson, then, Slobberkin, in future.’ 

“* Yes, sir.’ 

“Now, master, you may go when you like,’ said the smith to Colin. 
‘ We've nothing here you can eat, I am sorry to say.’ 

“¢QOh, I don’t mind that. I’m not very hungry. But the old woman 
with the spindle said I was to work three days without dreaming.’ 

“¢ Well, you haven’t been dreaming—have you?” 

“And the smith looked quite furious as he put the question, lifting his 
forehammer as if he would serve Colin like Slobberkin. 

“¢ No, that I haven’t, answered Colin. ‘ You took good care of that, sir.’ 

“ The smith actually smiled. 

“Then go along,’ he said. ‘It is all right.’ - 

“¢ But I’ve only worked . 

“¢Three whole days and nights,’ interrupted the smith. ‘ Get along with 
you. The boys will bother you if you don’t. Here’s your spade and here’s 
your bottle.’ 

“Colin did not need a hint more, but was out of the smithy in a moment. 
He turned, however, to ask the way: there was nothing in sight but a 
great heap of peats which had been dug out of the moss, and was standing 
there to dry. Could he be on Stonestarvit Moss already? ‘The sun was 
just setting. He would look out for the highest point at once. So he kept 
climbing, and at last reached a spot whence he could see all round him © 
for a long way. Surely that must be Cumberbone Crag looking down on 
him! And there at his feet lay one of Jenny’s eggs, as bright as silver. 
And there was a little path trodden and scratched by Jenny’s feet, in- 
closing a circle just the size the smith had told him to make. He set to 
work at once, ate Jenny’s egg, and then dug the trench. 

“ Those three days were the happiest he had ever known. For he under- 
stood everything he did himself, and all that everything was doing round 
about him. He saw what the rushes were, and why the blossom came out at 
the side, and why it was russet-coloured, and why the pith was. white, and 
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the skin green. And he said to himself, ‘If I were a rush now, that’s just 
how I should make a point of growing.’ And he knew_how the heather 
felt with its cold roots, and its head of purple bells; and the wise-looking 
cotton-grass, which the old woman called her sheep, and the white beard of 
which she spun into thread. And he knew what she spun it for: namely, 
to weave it into lovely white cloth of which to make nightgowns for all the 
good people that were like to die; for one with one of these nightgowns 
upon him never died, but was laid in a beautiful white bed, and the door 
was closed upon him, and no noise came near him, and he lay there, dreaming 
lovely cool dreams, till the world had turned round, and was ready for him 
to get up again and do something. 

“He felt the wind playing with every blade of grass in his charmed 
circle. He felt the rays of heat shooting up from the hot flue beneath the 
moss. He knew the moment when the vine was going to break from the 
earth, and he felt the juices gathering and flowing from the roots into the 
grapes. And all the time he seemed at home, tending the cow, or making his 
father’s supper, or reading a fairy tale as he sat waiting for him to come 
home. 

“At length the evening of the third day arrived. Colin squeezed the 
rich red grapes into his bottle, corked it, shouldered his spade, and turned 
homewards, guided by a peak which he knew in the distance. After 
walking all night in the moonlight, he came at length upon a place which he 
recognized, and so down upon the brook, which he followed home. 

“He met his father going out with his sheep. Great was his delight to 
see Colin again, for he had been dreadfully anxious about him. Colin told 
him the whole story ; andas at that time marvels were much easier to believe 
than they are now, Colin’s father did not laugh at him, but went away to the 
hills thinking, while Colin went on to the cottage, where he found plenty to 
do, having been nine days gone. He laid the bottle carefully away with his 
Sunday clothes, and set about everything just as usual. 

“But though the fairy brook was running merrily as ever through ‘the 
cottage, and although Colin watched late every night, and latest when the 
moon shone, no fairy fleet came glimmering and dancing in along the stream. 
Autumn was there at length, and cold fogs began to rise in the cottage, and 
so Colin turned the brook into its old course, and filled up the breaches in the 
walls and the channel along the floor, making all close against the blasts of 
winter. But he had never known such a weary winter before. He could 
not help constantly thinking how cold the little girl must be, and how she 
would be saying to herself, ‘I wish Colin hadn’t been so silly and lost me. 

“ But at last the spring came, and after the spring the summer. And the 
very first warm day, Colin took his spade and pickaxe, and down rushed the 
stream once more, singing and bounding into the cottage. Colin was even 
more delighted than he had been the first time. And he watched late into 
the night, but there came neither moon nor fairy fleet. And mbre than a 
week passed thus. 

“ At length, on the ninth night, Colin, who had just fallen asleep, opened 
his eyes with sudden wakefulness, and behold! the room was all in a glimmer 
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with moonshine and fairy glitter. The boats were rocking on the water, and 
the queen and her court had landed, and were dancing merrily on the 
earthen floor. He lost no time. 

“¢ Queen! queen!’ he said, ‘I’ve got your bottle of Carasoyn.’ 

“The dance ceased in a moment, and the queen bounded upon the edge of 
his bed. 

“©¢T can’t bear the look of your great, glaring, ugly eyes,’ she said. ‘I 
must make you less before I can talk to you.’ 

“So once more she laid her rush wand across his eyes, whereupon Colin 
saw them all six times the size they were before, and the queen went on: 

“«¢ Where is the Carasoyn? Give it me.’ 

“¢Tt is in my box under the bed. If your majesty will stand out of the 
way, I will get it for you.’ 

“The queen jumped on the floor, and Colin, leaning from the bed, pulled 

_ out his little box, and got out the bottle. 

“«¢'There it is, your majesty, he said, but not offering it to her. 

“¢ Give it me directly,’ said the queen, holding out her hand. 

“<¢ First give me my little girl,’ returned Colin, boldly. 

“¢Do you dare to bargain with me?’ said the queen, angrily. 

“< Your majesty deigned to bargain with me first,’ said Colin. 

“« But since then you tried to break all our necks. You made a wicked 
cataract out there on the other side of the garden. Our boats were all 
dashed to pieces, and we had to wait till our horses were fetched. If I had 
been killed, you couldn’t have held me to my bargain, and I won't hold to it 
now.’ 

“¢ Tf you chose to go down my cataract——’ began Colin. 

“¢ Your cataract! cried the queen. ‘All the waters that run from Loch 
Lonely are mine, I can tell you—all the way to the sea.’ 

“¢ Except where they run through farmyards, your majesty.’ 

“¢T'll rout you out of the country,’ said the queen. 

“¢ Meantime I'll put the bottle in the chest again,’ returned Colin. 

“ The queen bit her lips with vexation. 

““¢ Come here, Changeling,’ she cried at length, in a flattering tone. 

“ And the little girl came slowly up to her, and stood staring at Colin, with 
the tears in her eyes. 

“¢ Give me your hand, little girl,’ said he, holding out his. 

“ She did so. It was cold as ice. 

“*¢ Let go her hand,’ said the queen. 

“¢T won't, said Colin. ‘ She’s mine.’ 

“¢ Give me the bottle then,” said the queen. 

“¢ Don’t,’ said the child. 

“ But it was too late. The queen had it. 

“¢ Keep your girl,’ she cried, with an ugly laugh. 

“¢ Yes, keep me,’ cried the child. The cry ended in a hiss. 

“ Colin felt something slimy wriggling in his grasp, and looking down, saw 
that instead of a little girl, he was holding a great writhing worm. He had. 
almost, flung it from him, but recovering himself, he grasped it tighter. 
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‘If it’s a snake, I'll choke it,’ he said. ‘ ‘If it’s a girl, I'll keep her.’ 

‘“'The same instant it changed to a little white rabbit, which looked him 
piteously in the face, and pulled to get its little fore foot out of his hand. But, 
though he tried not to hurt it, Colin would not let it go. Then the rabbit 
changed to a great black cat, with eyes that flashed green fire. She sputtered 
and spit and swelled her tail, but all to no purpose. Colin held fast. Then 
it was a wood pigeon, struggling and fluttering in terror to get its wing out of 
his hold. But Colin still held fast. 

“ All this time the queen had been getting the cork out. The moment it 
yielded she gave a scream and dropped the bottle. The Carasoyn ran 
out, and a strange odour filled the cottage. The queen stood shivering and 
sobbing beside the bottle, and ail her court came about her and shivered and 
sobbed too, and their faces grew ancient and wrinkled. Then the queen, 
bending and tottering like an old woman, led the way to the boats, and her 
courtiers followed her, limping and creeping and distorted. Colin stared in 
amazement. He saw them all go aboard, and he heard the sound of them like 
a far-off company of men and women crying bitterly. And away they floated 
down the stream, the rowers dipping no oar, but bending weeping over them, 
and letting the boats drift along the stream. They vanished from his sight, 
and the rush of the cataract came up on the night-wind louder than he had 
ever heard it before——But alas! when he came to himself, he found his hand 
relaxed, and the dove flown. Once more there was nothing left but to cry 
himself asleep, as he well might. 

“Tn the morning he rose very wretched. But the moment he entered the 
cowhouse, there, beside the cow, on the milking stool, sat a lovely little girl, 
with just one white garment on her, crying bitterly. 

“¢T am so cold!’ she said, sobbing. 

‘“* He caught her up, ran with her into the house, put her into the bed, and 
ran back to the cow for a bowl of warm milk. This she drank eagerly, laid 
her head down, and fell fast asleep. Then Colin saw that though she must 
be eight years old by her own account, her face was scarcely older than that 
of a baby of as many months. 

“‘ When his father came home you may be sure he stared to see the child 
in the bed. Colin told him what had happened. But his father said he had 
met a troop of gipsies on the hill that morning. 

“¢ And you were always a dreamer, Colin, even before you could speak.’ 

“¢ But don’t you smell the Carasoyn still? said Colin. 

“<¢T do smell something very pleasant, to be sure,’ returned his father ; 
‘but I think it is the wallflower on the top of the garden-wall. What a 
blossom there is of it this year! I am sure there is nothing sweeter in all 
Fairyland, Colin.’ 

“ Colin allowed that. 

“ The little girl slept for three whole days. And for three days more she never 
said another word than ‘I am so cold!’ But after that she began to revive a 
little, and to take notice of things about her. For three weeks she would 
taste nothing but milk warm from the cow, and would not move from the 
chimney-corner. By degrees, however, she began to help Colin a little with 
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his house-work, and as she did so, her face gathered more and more expres- 
sion; and she made such progress, that by the end of three months she could 
do everything as well as Colin himself, and certainly more neatly. Where- 
upon he gave up his duties to her, and went out with his father to learn the 
calling of a shepherd. 

“Thus things went on for three years. And! Fairy, as they called her, 
grew lovelier every day, and looked up to Colin more and more every day. 

“ At the end of the three years, his father sent him to an old friend of his, 
a schoolmaster. Before he left, he made Fairy promise never to go near the 
brook after sundown. He had turned it into its old channel the very day 
she came to them. And he begged his father especially to look after her 
when the moon was high, for then she grew very restless and strange, and 
her eyes looked as if she saw things other people could not see. 

“When the end of the other three years had come, the schoolmaster would 
not let Colin go home, but insisted on sending him to college. And there he 
remained for three years more. 

“When he returned at the end of that time, he found Fairy so beautiful 
and so wise, that he fell dreadfully in love with her. And Fairy found out 
that she had been in love with him since ever so long—she did not know how 
long. And Colin’s father agreed that they should be married as soon as Colin 
should have a house to take her to. So Colin went away to London, and 
worked very hard, till at last he managed to get a little cottage in Devonshire 
to live in. Then he went back to Scotland and married Fairy. And he 
was very glad to get her away from the neighbourhood of a queen who was 
not to be depended upon. 

“ But, although Fairy had forgotten all about Fairyland, she was not out of 
danger yet, even after Colin had taken her away; for there are fairies in 
Devonshire as well as in Scotland, and they all know each other. 

“But,” said James, “I will keep the story of Fairy’s child for another 
time.” 

“ Do tell it now,” begged Maria. 

“T don’t know it yet,” answered James. “I only want to keep the end 
of my yarn free that I may splice it afterwards if I like. I have talked 
enough of nonsense, and so Good-night.” 

Without another word he went away. 

But we did not think it nonsense, I assure you, Mr. Editor; and if you do 
not care to print it, please let me have it again. But if you do, I promise you 
I will send you something more serious next time—probably some of my 
own experiences as a daily governess; for I see and hear and find out more 
than you would think. And I learn where things are going wrong which it 
would be vf more consequence to the country to keep right than to: get its 
affairs managed as justly and sensibly as even Mr. Gladstone himself would 
do if he had them all in his own hands. 























A ROMAN SUPPER. 


| Page and Argyrion, rich young bloods of the period, were lounging 

one summer afternoon in the library belonging to the father of the 
latter. They had had a wild night of it—dancing, drinking, revelling, down 
at certain gardens on Tiber bank, where Nero himself had appeared in person, 
disguised as an old herb-woman of the slums, and accompanied by a horde of 
shrieking bacchantes. Luscus was hardly yet quite sober; Argyrion, who 
had a constitution of iron, was fresh as a daisy. They were turning over 
the quaintly-ornamented leaves of an old parchment on music, written in 
Greek by Philodemus. That sort of thing looked well; for the library was 
open to the public, and certain philosophers and grave men who frequented it 
would give the young rascals credit for studious habits. Not that their mad 
pranks were altogether a secret, even from their papas; not that they were a 
bit ashamed to flirt openly with little Lollia and lissome Cynthia, their 
sweethearts ; but they wished, at the same time, to keep up their reputation 
for polite pursuits. They were critics in music, and painting, and gastronomy; 
they imitated the Emperor in writing verses; they had travelled, and had 
shallow and showy things to say on many subjects. 

“Confound the old fellow’s hobby!” whispered Luscus to his friend. 
“These three saloons and their contents have run away with Jove knows 
how much good money, and the governor has the mania on him as strong as 
ever—it clings to him like the shirt of Alcides. Every one of these cedar and 
ivory boxes is so much out of my pocket ; every bit of polypus inside so much 
more. Then it takes a small fortune yearly to salary the grammarians. It 
is all very well to like such things in moderation, you know. No one is 
fonder of a love tale, or a set of verses, than I am; but to accumulate these 
heaps of ancient stuff, not one leaf of which he ever reads, is abominable and 
ridiculous. It makes me wild, sometimes, to see those stupid old fools poking 
their noses here and there, rutting out their feet like wild hogs, and grunting 
out their satisfaction at Bibliophilus’s Folly. There goes old Crotalus, 
perspiring with a treatise on the Greek Symposia, and smelling of the 
shambles.” 

“ Why does not thy father spend his money sensibly—if he will spend it?” 
asked Argyrion, with a yawn. ‘“ My old fellow is as fond of a lark as I am 
myself, and Cynthia swears that she spied his sly face under a satyr’s ears, 
last night among the revellers. Pompo, of all the old fogies, is the man for 
my money!” 

“Pompo!” cried Luscus, with a laugh. “The charming, irresistible 
Polyposus, with the milk of Venus shining rubily in his jolly old nose! the 
sweetest of puppies! the prince of coxcombs and fantastical verse-makers! the 
delicate Jittle incarnation of frankincense and balsamum! royallest of liberal 
fools! Thou art right, my boy. When I am as withered without, may I 
still keep as much green sap within !” 

_ “ Thou wilt never have a tithe of his riches!” said Argyrion. “The cost 
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of one of his suppers would consume half thy patrimony. He can’t count his 
wealth, ’tis so abundant. He rears everything he consumes; he brings rams 
from Tarentum, and bees from Hymettus; he hath lately writ to the Indian 
East for mustard-seed ; and so many are his slaves, that not a tithe of them 
know their master. Well met, Crotalus,” continued the youth, addressing 
the philosopher. ‘Thou art busy, I see!” 

“ Wool-gathering, wool-gathering !” mumbled the old gentleman. “I 
have discovered a treatise—a manuscript—by Athenzus, treating with 
marvellous cunning of the symposias of Aspasia. But I accosted thee to 
ask a question. Art thou one of the invited to Pompo’s feast to-night ?” 

Argyrion stared. He had not heard, he said, of the feast in question. 

“There will be wondrous sport for thy young blood, nevertheless,” 
observed Crotalus, smacking his lips. ‘“ He hath solicited verses from me to 
adorn two marvellous new dishes.” 

“Now that I remember,” cried Luscus, gleefully. “I am one of the 
guests, though, heyday! I had wholly forgotten the affair until this moment, 
Thou wilt accompany me, Argyrion; I have the privilege to take a friend, 
‘ and besides, thou art a favourite with the old fellow.” 

“Then we shall meet there anon,” said the philosopher. And he hobbled 
off again to the armoury, there to bury his face anew in precious parch- 
ment, the smell of which was almost as dear to him as the scent of choice 
viands. ; 

“The thought of the gourmandizing to come makes the old glutton talk 
soft like a maiden,” whispered Luscus to his friend. “ But come, let us bury 
ourselves no longer in this dust-hole of dead bones, We will go bath, and 
prepare ourselves for the fun before us.” 

Arm-in-arm, the friends made their way to another part of the building, 
where the baths were situated. Once out of the library, they breathed more 
freely. They presently entered a great court, in the centre of which was a 
great open basin for cold bathing, covered by an elegantly-wrought roof 
supported on columns. The walls and partitions were strangely adorned— 
with paintings of green trees laden with golden fruits, and waters swarming 
with all sorts of fishes. The pavement was mosaic. In this court, which 
was quite deserted, they did not tarry, but passed hastily into the Spoliatorium. 
Here they undressed and consigned their garments to the care of sleepy- 
looking slaves. ‘Then passing naked through a portico, they entered a great 
saloon, containing two large basins of tepid water. Here certain guests of the 
master of the mansion were already disporting themselves. Some were 
dipping merrily in the basins. Others stood on the floor, going through 
various exercises—such as lifting heavy brazen rings, or trying, without bend- 
ing the knee, to touch their heads with their feet. Down plunged Luscus, 
followed by Argyrion, and flinging jests at each other, they began to swim 
hither and thither. After the lapse of a few minutes, out they ran, trotting 
into the adjoining chamber. “Now for Afric summer!” cried Luscus. 
And it was Afric summer indeed. The chamber was thick with warm 
vapour, which jetted out with a hollow sound by a large pipe in the roof. 
The floor was as fire, the seats seemed red-hot, the atmosphere was heated to 
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suffocation. A very little of this went a long way. The young fellows were 
soon perspiring at every pore, and drawing great breaths with lungs of liquid 
fire. When they could endure no more, back they rushed to the Tepidarium, 
and after another dip in the delicious cool water consigned themselves to 
slaves, who rubbed their white bodies softly, until every joint seemed as 
lissome as the coils of snakes, and after drying them delicately with soft linen 
napkins, covered them with light robes. 

“TI am again a Roman!” said Luscus, as they sat close to each other, lazily 
cutting their nails. 

“Thou wouldst be thrice a Roman,” observed an elderly gentleman, who 
was busily endeavouring to touch his toes with his nose, “if thou wouldst 
eschew the hot bath. It is an ill luxury for the young men, and I have for- 
bade my sons to use it.” 

The young scamps only laughed. They knew the speaker as an esteemed 
_ friend of old 3ibliophilus, the master of the house. The old gentleman 
continued to talk, inveighing warmly against the dissipation and effeminacy of 
the period, but he was unheeded. For up came the pueri unguentarii, carryiag 
their little alabaster vases full of perfumed oils. After being deliciously 
anointed, Luscus and Argyrion reassumed their attire, feeling fresh and 
hearty as if they had passed the previous night in refreshing sleep. It was 
now time to direct their steps to the mansion of Polyposus Pompo. 

After they had procured their eating napkins, which it was the custom in 
those days to take with you to a feast, they set out, making their way to the 
finest quarter of the city; stopping on the way at a pastrycook’s, to sip a 
little appetizing bitter drink. Luscus discoursed confidentially, hanging on 
Argyrion’s arm. 

“TI have not only received an invitation from the sweet Polyposus, but 
have been requested to have an interview to-morrow with his wife, the sour 
Biberia !” 

“ Impossible!” cried Argyrion, staring amazedly. 

“ Don’t make a blunder,” said Luscus, quickly. “ Biberia is a pattern to 
her sex, and it is not that she has formed an attachment for me. No, no! It 
is notorious, on the other hand, that she is confoundedly jealous; and knowing 
how well I am acquainted with her husband, she has more than once set love 
on the wvaich. She suspects the old gentleman of sending presents to a little 
dancing girl, Tripudia, and I guess ’tis on that business she desires to see me.” 

“She hath a sweetheart, nevertheless!” observed Argyrion. “One who 
is a great favourite with her husband, though he hath frequently swollen the 
great nose.” 

“That is not true, I can swear! But who, say you, is the man?” 

“His clothing is brittle, his head is sealed, his lips are perfumed with 
nard, he was born numberless years ago, and his name is—choice Falernian ! 
But here we are at last, at the temple of the Bromian oracle.” 

In the outer gateway of the palatial residence stood a porter in green 
livery, cleaning peas in a golden basin; and overhead hung a speckled 
magpie, which blinked from its golden cage at the sunshine, and croaked 
“ welcome” not harmoniously. Close by was a painting, representing a 
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huge mastiff fastened to a chain, and underneath was written in large 
letters— 
CAVE CANEM-* 

This picture was life-like enough, and not unfrequently sent country clients 
into fits of fright, when they came into Rome to do business with the great 
man. Passing in, the young men crossed an open court, in the centre of 
which was a xAeydpa, or water-clock, representing an old man pointing to a 
dial. At that very moment the dial sounded trumpet-like, and the figure, 
with nine distinct blows of the hammer, struck the ninth hour. The sun 
was close to its setting. 

They then approached another gate, at which stood a bilious-looking boy, 
crying, in a shrill voice, “ Right foot foremost !” as they crossed the threshold. 
To have stepped in with the left foot would have been a dreadfully bad 
omen,—at which even these reckless young bloods would have felt uneasy. 
Entering an antechamber, they were surrounded by silent slaves, who divested 
them of their outer apparel and cast over them richly-wrought robes, 
exquisitely perfumed; and then pointed the way into the Triclinium, or 
banquet hall, where not a few guests were already waiting. More than one 
person there looked timid and awkward, oppressed by the greatness of the 
house, but not so Luscus and Argyrion. They swaggered across the hall, 
flung a joke at Crotalus, who sat hungry in an obscure corner, and exchanged 
greetings with other acquaintances. “I'was a great saloon, twice as long as 
broad. At the higher end stood the table and beds, but the lower part was 
left open for spectacles and games. ‘The hangings behind the tables were of 
costliest tapestry. Painted columns, mimically woven with ivy and leaves of 
vine, divided the walls into partition, and each partition was a picture—fauns 
tippling in the woodland, bacchantes adorned with flowers, satyrs crowned 
with wine and armed with thyrsi, reeling tipsily round the leopard-drawn car 
of the young and blushing Bacchus. The ceiling was a great frieze, forming 
two pictures, representing all kinds of eatables ranged under the signs of the 
zodiac: under Aries, a ram’s head; under Taurus, a huge bit of roast beef; 
under Leo, an African fig (Afric being famed for its lions) ; under Sagittarius, 
a hare; under Capricornus, a lobster (on account of its horns); and under 
Aquarius, a goose (because your goose is very fond of the water), and so on, 
The pavement was a marvellous piece of work in mosaic, cleverly painted to 
seem strewn with débris from the last repast,—with flesh, with fish, with 
fowl, with broken dishes and wine-cups. The banquet table was of choice 
wood, with huge lion’s feet of massive ivory, and a covering of pure silver. 
The beds, or couches, were of bronze, ornamented with silver, gold, and 
tortoiseshell ; the mattresses of purpie-tinted Gaulish linen, and the pillows 
stuffed with feathers and covered with many-coloured silks seamed with gold 
thread. ‘Made at Babylon,” whispered Luscus, pointing to the couches ; 
“and cost a fortune as large as my patrimony!” Suspended from the ceiling, 
or upheld by shining candelabras of precious metal, were lamps of bronze 
tended by slaves, whose special duty it was to cut the wicks and pour the oil. 
They filled the hall with a great blaze of brilliance, amid which sat the 


* Beware of the dog. 
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guests and moved the slaves, like spirits enchanted in the garden of some 
happy Hesperides. 

Flinging themselves on a couch, the young men resigned themselves to the 
care of Egyptian slaves who poured over their hands water from silver vessels, 
and loosening their sandals, laved their feet and pared the nails—singing all 
the while in a soft voice. Indeed, no attendant moved about silently—all 
hummed at their work—so that, as Crotalus remarked, “the sound of the 
slaves was like the noise of innumerable bees on Hybla, amid which rose the 
conversation of the guests, like the tones of gods.” ‘The guests, when all had 
assembled, might be about thirty, but the attendants seemed legion. 

While all were looking forward to the entrance of the Great Pompo, a 
young Athenian ventured to propose a riddle, which he gave in rhyme: 


Sisters twain are we,— 
But one, as she dies, bears the other, 
Yet in her turn dies she, 
And, in dying, brings forth—her mother ? 


“That is not new,” grunted Crotalus, the bookworm. “’Tis a riddle of 
the tragedian Theodoktes, and the answer is—Day and Night. I like not 
borrowed wares.” 

“Thou art right, Crotalus,” cried Luscus, with sly malice. “Filched 
dinner-napkins are not always clean, and seldom bring good to the stealer !” 

This remark caused a general titter; for the philosopher had been more 
than once suspected of abstracting—in absence of mind, let us hope—the 
napkins of his acquaintances,—a crime which had long before caused the 
indignant “ tollis lintea negligentiorum ” of Catullus, in his hendecasyllabics to 
Asinius, and which was by no means unknown even among people of position. 
Crotalus reddened to the ears, and would have retorted very fiercely, had not 
the general attention just then been drawn in another direction; for young 
slaves approached, singing in chorus, and sprinkling the floor with dust of 
precious wood, intermixed with glittering specular powder. Then there was 
a playing of flutes, in the midst of which Polyposus Pompo the Great, entered 
smiling. 

Polyposus—so called on account of the great wen on his jolly nose—was a 
little tun-bellied, bald-headed man, who would have looked admirable in a 
bacchanalian procession, mounted on the ass of Silenus. There was as much 
conceit as good-humour in his look and manner. His face wore an effemi- 
nate smile, which showed that he was in some respects a fool, and his eyes 
had a shrewd twinkle, which showed that he was a bit of a knave. He 
entered perspiring, and wiping his brow with a delicate napkin, taking care as 
he did so to show the precious jewels on his white hand,—nay, even by 
baring the right arm, to reveal bracelets of finely-wrought gold and ivory. He 
smiled elegantly on his friends, embraced one of the most intimate, and 
saluted our two young men with a patronizing word of recognition. He 
then gave a great yawn, as if he had just got up from bed (as indeed ' was the 
case), and getting up was a bore. 

“I had hoped,” he said, “to find that you had commenced to sup, but 
indeed I have little to tempt the appetite. It is not for poor men to boast of 
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their boards. I can offer ye but simple fare, to which I, for one, bring the 
sauce of hunger. Crotalus, thou hast a longing look! Hast thou made the 
verses I requested of thee?” The philosopher having answered in the 
affirmative, the rich man proceeded: “I myself was thought to have a gift 
that way in my youth. I will not praise myself, but ye shall see. This will 
I say,—I never stooped to imitate the Greeks, as certain of our poets have 
done; and I dare trust mine own ear for musical numbers; nor do I wish to 
set up shop as a poet,—I would rather rest honest and cleanly. But there 
is a time for all things, and discourse is unsavoury before meat. We will 
begin.” 

A burst of applause greeted this speech. Polyposus, well pleased, sank 
into the central couch—half-a-dozen slaves running nimbly to prop him up 
with cushions—and clapped his hands. The doors at the lower end of the 
hall were thrown open, and a fresh train of servants entered, laden with the 
first service, or ante-meal. 

At the same moment, crowns of artificial flowers were distributed among 
the guests, by servants singing :— 


Swell me a bowl with lusty wine, 
Till I may see the plump Lyaeus swim 
Above the brim, &c.* 


These crowns were supposed to have a special virtue, that of preventing 
drunkenness, by neutralizing the vapours of wine. 

It would be tedious to note in detail all the fine things that were set before 
the guests. The most costly and splendid dishes, prepared by the occultest 
culinary skill, came and went in rapid succession. Noteworthy in the first 
service were hares with wings, so adorned as to represent fabulous animals, 
peacocks shining in all their splendid plumage, ostrich eggs, Spanish capons, 
and cranes! Luscus tried a slice of crane—a food whose only merit was 
that of exceeding rarity. Argyrion would have followed his example, had 
not he been warned by the expression of disgust on his friend’s face. In the 
second service was an enormous wild boar, with palm-baskets, full of dates, 
hanging on his fierce tusks, and tiny sweetmeat pigs lying by his side. Ata 
signal from Pompo, up stepped a great cook, brandishing a glittering carving- 
knife, and ripping up the boar’s stomach, set free a fluttering quire of live 
thrushes, which flew wildly into the air among the guests. Then there was 
a huge platter of birds’ tongues, a dish of the enormous fish called muraena, 
and a plate of barbel—a fish which spoiled unless it died in pickle, and which 
had been brought at great expense fron. the far shores of the western ocean. 
Meanwhile, hither and thither passed Egyptian slaves, carrying round quaintly- 
carved bread, and beautiful young Asians, with snow-water for the hands. 
At a sign from the host, there was brought a number of bottles closely sealed, 
with labels round their necks bearing this inscription :— 








Falernian, a hundred years old. 


* It has been thought unnecessary, in any part of the description, to refer to awtho- 
vities, but it should be stated that these three lines are Ben Jonson’s paraphrase of a bit 
of Horace. The other verses in the text are original renderings —R. B. 
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“ Behead !” cried Pompo; and the contents of the bottles were poured 
into crystal vases, perfumed, and cooled with snow. The guests charged 
their glasses. :, 

“Friends,” cried Polyposus, holding up a beaker bright with precious 
gems, “we dedicate the first goblet as a libation to the new moon.” So 
saying, he reversed his glass, and all the guests followed hisexample. ‘“ Alas, 
my friends!” he continued, “that very wine should survive the finer stuff we 
men are made of. This wine was born when Opimius was consul; deeply 
hath it sweated in the dark while we have been flaunting in the sunshine. 
A lyric fancy struck me the other day like a box on the ear ; I tingled to the 
finger nails as I sipped my cup; I could have cried for pleasure. Your 
patience, friends, to hear this trifle.” 

There was dead silence, while Pompo recited the following doggrel in a 
sing-song treble :— 

** Potent Philosopher, whose breath 

Breathes wit, or love, or rage, or death, 

Thou quarrel-causer, pain-subduer, 

Potent disputer, wondrous wooer, 

May Polyposus, like to thee, 
Ere comes the time for his last sleeping, 

Each summer richer, ruddier, be, 
Grow purer and improve by keeping ! 

Till at the last, when I, old fellow, 
No more at yonder heav’n can blink up, 

May I, like thee, be mellow, mellow, 
And worthy for the gods to drink up 


Te) 


The applause was tremendous. Crotalus averred that there was no neater 
set of verses in the Greek ; Anacreon was an ass to Pompo. “The numbers 
are as milk and honey,” said Luscus ; “ Horatius’ ‘ad Amphoram’ cannot be 
compared with them.” “’Tis a trifle,” murmured Pompo, fidgetting with 
joy. “I would have ye hear my heroics on the wrath of Achilles, though 
tis unfortunate that Homer has treated the same subject before me.” 

The heat of the banquet-hall was growing very oppressive, when there 
entered divers beautiful Spanish girls, carrying fans made with peacocks’ 
tails, with which they gently agitated the air round the faces of the guests. 
The Asian slaves then brought snow and ointments for the hands, feet, and 
face. More than once Pompo, who was breathing like a porpoise baking on 
a hot ocean, retired to change his robe. Presently Luscus, who had for some 
time given signs of great internal agony, stole from his friend’s side. As he 
did not return speedily, Argyrion went in search of him, and found him in a 
small antechamber, very sick. 

“ Why, what ails thee, Luscus?” Argyrion cried. “ Art thou ill?” 

“T have been sick to death!” was the reply.. “ That confounded crane 
hath spoiled all my pleasure—turned the very wine into wormwood. Iam 
better now, however, and will take care never again to taste strange dishes.” 

They returned to the banquet-hall just in time to witness the feats of a 
tumbler, who, suspended in the air just above the groaning table, went 
through the most extraordinary feats, to the great diversion of the guests, 
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who expected every moment to see him tumble down and break his neck. 
Another service had been brought in—as unique as the others. Then there 
was a loud cry from without, and in rushed a troop of young men in Grecian 
costume, brandishing swords and spears and fencing with each other. These 
were the Homerists, or strolling players, whose profession it was to visit rich 
men’s houses and recite there the verses of Homer. On this occasion, however, 
they chaunted no honied Greek, but the Latin verses of Polyposus about the 
wrath of Achilles. The hexameters halted dreadfully, but the players made 
the best of them, and of course the applause was prodigious. As the sounds 
died away, servants brought in a number of little images of household gods 
and placed them on the table, and set in the centre a skeleton made of silver. 
“ Behold,” said Polyposus, “ our memento mori. Eat and drink, my friends, 
for to-morrow we die; honour also your /ares and penates, that they may be 
serviceable to ye here and yonder. For myself, I am a philosopher, and 
neither fear nor desire death—Sic notus Polyposus? The pale fellow beats 
with his sure foot at the cottages of peasants and the palaces of kings. 
Invidious age forbids us to entertain long hope. I have built mine own 
monument, which some of ye have seen, and I have writ mine own epitaph, 
which ye shall hear :— 
** Gentle stranger, pause and see 
Here PoLyposus Pompeo lies ! 
A poor and worthy wight was he, 
Not wise, since none that live are wise, 
And yet no fool, his deeds aver, 
But poet and philosopher ! 
He cannot hear his friends abuse him, 
And praise his widow’s guineas yellow ! 
He cannot feel his wife ill-use him 
By marrying a sillier fellow ; 
But, toes and nose turn’d up, he'll doze, 
Free from the scenes where mortals flout, 
And never will his jolly nose 
Gleam like a gem at drinking bout ! 
Stranger, disturb not his repose ! 
Pour a libation, and get out !” 


This also earned its share of smiling praise and_applause—which again put 
Polyposus in excellent humour. By this time everybody was getting tipsy. 
Polyposus talked very thick indeed. Luscus saw double. Argyrion threw 
nutshells with drunken mirth at the heads of his acquaintances. Still quaffing 
tipsily, they listened to three Spanish girls, who sang to the lyre, and were attired 
voluptuously in short tunics of white thin silk. Some one then asked, in a 
thick voice, if there was to be a fight of gladiators? 

“Nay,” cried the host; “my old ‘nerves are growing too weak for such 
games ; I cannot abear the sight of blood, and though I have made one in 
the field when young, the very flash of a sword will now spoil mine appetite 
at times. Last time the gladiators played here, there were two slain out- 
right and one wounded sore under the rib. I am for no more of it, and 
have indeed writ verses in dispraise of the sport.” 

At a sign from Polyposus, the attendants supplied the great lamps with 
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fresh oil, and scattered the floor afresh with glittering powder. Pompo now 
discoursed, with as much flippancy as good-nature, on sculpture, history, 
poetry, painting, and astronomy, ‘The others joined, seldom disagreeing with 
the great man; but there was little or nothing in the conversation worth 
quoting. In the obscurer parts of the chamber sat certain freedmen in waiting, 
talking among themselves. What said they to all this show and luxury? 
They had their fears, and dared whisper them. 

“We are threatened with a famine,” said one. “I avow to thee, Fabius, 
that all to-day I could not procure myself a mouthful of bread. Provisions 
grow scarcer and scarcer, and the drought continues. Curse the Aediles! 
They are in league with the bakers! Poor men starve, and rich men never 
cease eating. Polyposus thinks more of a new dish than of a thousand 
Roman lives.” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned another. “I ate my clothes yesterday. I must sell 
up my poor house, if the drought continues. Gods aid us! But why talk 
of gods? Folks now-a-days don’t believe Olympus is Olympus, and hold 
Jupiter of no more value than a flea; they shut their eyes, and eat if they 
can, and count their money if they have any.” 

This talk was overheard by a wealthier freedman, who only laughed, 
saying : 

“ Cheerly, my poor fellow! Are we not going to have a grand gladia- 
torial combat in a few days? There will be real sharp swords and down- 
right slaughter this time,—a rare sight to feed on for a week. Yet wilt thou 
go on grumbling ?” 

The hours had been speeding by very rapidly, and presently a cock crew. 
At a fresh sign from Polyposus, the slaves carried in a great vase, and filled 
it with choice wine, sweetened with honey and perfumed with nard. A 
huge crown of fresh roses was then handed to the host, who plunged it into 
the wine. 

“Let us drink roses!” he cried, lifting the vase to his lips, while a flood of 
music from the flute-playing girls filled the banquet-hall. The vase was 
then passed round from mouth to mouth. This stirrup-cup, or draught of 
friendship, having been taken, the guests soon rose. Each in turn approached: 
the host, who was now barely able to articulate. 

“May the gods be propitious unto thee!” cried each in turn; Luscus among 
others adding in his sleeve, “and all poor wretches who have nothing to 
eat!” But Crotalus, the philosopher, after staggering across the hall, and 
making several vain attempts to speak, dropped down at Polypsus’ feet, 
thoroughly stupified with drink. He was committed to the care of certaiir 
slaves, who had orders to dip him over the head in the cold bath ere carrying: 
him home. 

Lastly, the guests passed forth, escorted by linkmen with torches. The 
day was dawning damply in the east, and Pompo’s little supper was over. 
Rosert Bucuanan. 
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DIANA. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ** THE NuT BRowN MAIDs.” 


' CHAPTER III. 


HAZARD. 


IANA did not slacken in her devotion, but there came a limit to the 
endurance of Gervase. The gleam of success was but the gleam before 
the overcast. 

First, Gervase was conscious of being nettled by the distance which existed 
between him and Diana. And certainly, to be sensible of his arm being arrested 
by an unseen obstacle when he thought to put it round his own wife’s waist, to 
collapse in the mere idea of asking her to give him a kiss, never to have felt 
so fully the dissipated, degraded fool he had been, as he felt then, was not a 
pleasant sensation. It may sound immoral, but it seemed as if, had Gervase 
been more depraved, there would have been more hope for him, since he would 
have appreciated the gulf between him and his guardian less. 

Then the old craving returned like a death thirst. The old, wild, worth- 
less, low companions, were cognisant, as if by instinct, of a relapse. Eager 
to hail its signs, and profit by them, they waylaid him at the ‘ Spread- 
ing Ash,’ with “ Hey, don’t you dare to swallow a single glass in your 
own village, to give custom to your villager, man?” They waylaid and 
gathered round him in the market-place of Market Hesketh, with “ Well 
met, Mr. Gervase Norgate. Lord, are you alive still? for we had doubted it. 
Don’t speak to him to detain him, you fellows ; don’t you see Mrs. Gervase 
has her eye upon him, and is craning her neck to discover what is keeping 
him? Off with you, sir, since you are a husband, a reformed rake, and a 
church-goer. If you had gone and joined the Methodists you might have 
been a preacher yourself by this time. Oh! we don’t want to spoil sport 
and baulk your good intentions ; but, by George, Gervase, we never thought 
you would have been the man to be tied so tight to a woman’s apron-string. 
You must spare us one more carouse for old friendship’s sake, my boy, just 
to try what it is like again, and hear all the news, Ah! your teeth are 
watering ; come along ; Madam is not to swallow you up entirely.” 

They got him away from his wife, and made him leave her sitting an hour 
in the carriage, with a pair of young horses pawing and rearing and endanger- 
ing her very life in the yard of the ‘Crown.’ They made him send her 
home without him, and kept him till they had nothing more to say than 
“‘ Heave the poor devil into a gig and drive him up to his own door and put 
him down there. It is the best you can do for him,—the fool was always so 
easily upset ; and it will do for her at the same time—give her something to 
hold her cursed high white head in the air and turn up her nose for; serve 
her impudence right for taking it upon her to act as private policeman to 
Jarvie.” They sent him home to her, a beast who had been with wild beasts. 
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They did it for the most part heedlessly, in jollity and jeering ; but’ they did 
it not the less effectually. ‘The wild beast of sensuality had him again; not 
one devil, but seven, had entered into him; and, reigning king over the others, 
an insensate devil of cruel jealousy of his wife, of his gaoler, resenting her 
efforts, defying her pains. 

Diana did not take Gervase Norgate’s backsliding to her very heart, was 
not wounded to death by it as if she had loved him. But she did not give 
him up. She was a tenacious woman, and Gervase Norgate’s salvation was 
her one chance of moral redemption from the base barter of her marriage. 
She did not reproach him: she was too proud a woman, too cold to him, to 
goad and sting him by reproaches. They might have served her end better 
than the terrible aggravation of her silence. She was just too, and she did 
not accuse him unduly. She said to herself, “ He is a poor, misguided 
fellow, a brute where drink is concerned: when I married him, that was as 
clear as day. I have no right to complain, though he resume his bad courses.” 
Still she left no stone unturned ; she was prepared, as before, to ride and walk 
and play with him at all hours; she ignored his frequent absences and the 
condition in which he came back, as far as possible. She abetted old Miles 
in clearing away, silently and swiftly, the miserable evidences of mischief. 
She smuggled out of sight, and huddled into oblivion, battered hats, broken 
pipes and sticks, stopperless flasks, cracked, smoky lanterns—concealing 
them with a decent, decorous, sacred duplicity even from Aunt Tabby, who 
trotted across the country on her father’s old trotting mare, took her observa- 
tions, and departed, shaking her head and moralizing on the text, “ Cast not 
your pearls before swine.” 

Diana sat at her forlorn post in the billiard-room, or by the cribbage-board, 
or at the piano which Gervase had got for her. She had some small skill to 
play and sing to him, and was indefatigable in learning the simple tunes and 
songs he liked. And night after night she was left alone, unapproached, 
uncalled for; or else Gervase stumbled in from the dining-room or from an 
adjournment to the village tavern, where he was the acknowledged king and 
emperor, bemussed, befumed, giddy, hilarious, piteously maudlin, or deliriously 
furious. She stooped to smile and answer his random ravings and to comply 
with his demands. If she escaped actual outrage and injury in his house and 
hers, it was not because she did not provoke him, for there was nothing in 
his wife which Gervase hated so heartily, resented so keenly, as her refraining 
from contradicting him. But below the grossness and sin of the poor lout 
and caitiff there was a fund of sullen, latent manliness and kindness, which 
held him back from insulting the defenceless woman—for all her pride and 
purity—who was his wife, just as it had held him back from dallying with 
and caressing her as his mistress. 

The neighbourhood which had furnished both a dress-circle and a pit to 
witness Diana’s spectacle, was not astonished at the fate of the adventure. 
Its success would have been little short of a miracle, and these were not the 
days of faith in miracles; so the neighbourhood did not pity Mrs. Gervase 
Norgate, for she had been foolhardy at the best, and her fortune or misfortune 
had only been what ought to have been expected. For that matter Mrs. 
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Gervase Norgate would not have thanked the world for its pity, though it 
had been lavishly vouchsafed. 

There was one point on which Diana did not hesitate to contradict 
Gervase, and persisted in contradicting him. She would not suffer him, if she 
could help it, to frequent Newton-le-Moor, or to consort with Mr. Baring. 
For to go to Newton-le-Moor was to go among the Philistines; and lawless 
as Gervase was in his own person, it should never be with his wife’s consent 
that he should go and be plundered by her own flesh and blood—his errors 
rendering him but a safer and a surer prey. 

Gervase was standing restless and indignant by the low bow-window of 
his wife’s drawing-room, opening on the flower-garden which had been laid 
out in their honeymoon, and in which she continued to take pleasure, though 
the wealth of glowing autumn geraniums and verbenas had given place to the 

few frosted winter chrysanthemums. It was but the middle of the day, and 
he had risen and had his cup of tea laced with brandy and crowned with 
brandy, so that the jaded man was comparatively fresh, but irritable to the last 
nerve, each jarring nerve twanging like harp-strings, sending electric thrills of 
vexation and rage over his whole body at the cross of every straw. 

Diana, who had been up and busy for hours, was sitting at her desk. Her 
brow, whatever cares lurked behind it, unruffled and white ; a seemly, reason- 
able, refined woman, aggrieved every day she lived, but scorning to betray a 
knowledge of the grievance. 

“Don’t go to Newton, above all by yourself, Gervase,” the wife was 
entreating, gravely and earnestly. “I am afraid my father may take the 
opportunity of trying to get money from you. He has entered horses for the 
Thorpe stakes, he will seek to make you enter them, and you told me yourself 
May and Highflyer were not fit to run this year. Or he will seek to lead 
you into some other transaction in horse-flesh, or have you into the house to 
play billiards and remain to dinner and cards all night, and there is always 
high play at Newton. My father is a needy man, and needy men are 
tempted to be unscrupulous ; at least his code implies few scruples where the 
letter of the laws of honour is complied with.” 

“Tt comes ill off your hand to say so,” observed Gervase, harshly. Un- 
doubtedly he spoke no more than the truth, and such a life as Gervase 
Norgate’s was not a school for magnanimity. 

Die winced a little; and she was a woman whose fair cheek so rarely 
blushed, that her blushing was like another woman’s crying. Die never cried, 
Gervase Norgate had never wrung a tear from her or seen her shed a tear. 

“Well, it was hard for me to say it,” she admitted, with an accent of 
reproach in her equable tones ; “but there the wrong and the shame are, and 
I owe it to myself and to you to warn you.” 

“I wonder how much I owe your being here to Newton-le-Moor being 
little better than a not very reputable gambling-house,” exclaimed Gervase, 
rudely. 

. She looked up at him with her wide open eyes, as if she had been struck, 
but did not cire to own the blow. 
“Tt was not to much profit where you were concerned,” he continued, in an 
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infatuation of brutality ; “ it did not get you so much as a pocket-handkerchief, 
or a flower-garden like that down there, or,” glancing round him, “ trumpery 
hangings and mirrors, and a new gown or two, or any other of the miserable 
trash for which women sell themselves.” 

She neither spoke nor stirred. 

He had worked himself into a blindness of rage in which he could see 
nothing before him but the possibility of moving her, of breaking down and 
destroying her calm front. 

“And I wonder how much you owe your being here to my being a 
prodigal clutching at any respite? You may well come down lightly on my 
faults, madam, they have made you the mistress of Ashpound in the 
present, and won for you its widow’s jointure in the future. If I had known 
all beforehand, I might not have encumbered myself in vain. As it is, I do 
not think it becomes you to lecture me on keeping company with your own 
father.” 

She got up and left the room. 

It was time, when all was lost, even honour. If he had not been himself, 
she might have passed over his taunts with simple shame and disgust; but 
given, as they were, when she held that he knew what he was saying—as a 
proof that he had not a particle of respect and regard for] her after their 
months of wedlock, they were a certain indication of his ruin and her reward. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LAST THROW. 


“Poor Mrs. Gervase Norgate, she must have been so put about to have to 
go away with her husband last night. How the scamp got into the drawing- 
room I cannot tell; but he could do nothing but lean against the wall: he 
could not have bitten his fingers to save his life. She did not show her 
mortification unless by going away immediately. A wonderful amount of 
countenance has that poor young woman; but I take it she will not go out 
with him again if she can help it—and she need not, she need not, Lady 
Metcalfe. I can tell you he shall not be asked within my doors again ; 
but I shall be very glad if you will always remember to send her a card, 
poor thing: she can go out without him, it must come to that eventually. 
It is not a mere kindness; she is really a credit and an ornament to your 
parties, to the county set altogether. But the sooner she learns to go out 
without him, and keep him in the background, the better for all parties. 
She has the command of a good income still, with a very tolerable jointure 
behind it, and Ashpound is a pretty place; not a fine place, like my lord’s, 
but a very pretty place for a sensible woman’s management and enjoyment.” 

One of Gervase Norgate’s oldest neighbours, a fussy but good-natured, 
middle aged baronet, pronounced this judgment. 

There was nothing left for Diana but to resign Gervase to his fate, and 
gather up the gains which were left her. The most impartial authorities 
decided so. The gains would have sufficed for many a woman. Mrs. 
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Gervase Norgate had comparative riches, after the cash scramble in which she 
had been brought up. Gervase had not succeeded in wasting above one- 
third of his fortune, and would doubtless end his career before he made away 
with the whole. Mrs. Gervase was the mistress of Ashpound, and most 
people would have valued it as what newspapers describe as a most desirable 
residence, a most eligible investment. If she ever had a child—a son, though 
she shuddered at the idea, he would be the young Squire, the heir of Ash- 
pound. In the meantime, Gervase Norgate was not a churl, he did not 
dream of stinting his wife in her perquisites, though he was not fond of her, 
and they now no longer lived comfortably together. She might have out his 
mother’s carriage every day, or she might have another built for her, and 
drive it with a pair of ponies if she chose; she had a well-bred, fine- 
mouthed, thin-legged, glassy-coated saddle horse kept for her sole use, and 
she might have a second bred and broken for her any year she liked. She 
could even employ her own discretion in the income to be spent in the 
housekeeping. Ready money was becoming short with him ;* but his sense of 
her rights, and his faith in her prudence, had not failed. She had only to draw 
on his. banker or agent to have her draught honoured. Whatever sums she 
might devote to her personal pleasures, her prodigal husband would not call 
in question. She might indulge in fine clothes, recherché jewellery, em- 
bellishments and ornaments for her rooms; she might take up art or literature, 
or heaths, or melons, or poultry, or flannel petticoating and soup-making for 
the poor (Sunday-schools and district visiting were hardly in fashion), and 
pursue one, or other, or all, for occupation and amusement, without im- 
pairing her resources; and she claimed ‘a very respectable circle of friends as 
Mrs. Gervase Norgate, though she had’ been friendless, and getting always 
more friendless, as Miss Baring. The world had put its veto on the risk 
of her marriage with Gervase Norgate, in so far as its excusable element— 
the reformation of Gervase Norgate—was concerned; but with commendable 
elasticity it had allowed itself to be considerably influenced by the advantages 
which the marriage had obtained and secured for Diana, as well as by her 
conduct in their possession, and had awarded her the diploma of its esteem. 
A handsome, ladylike, sensible, well-disposed, sufficiently-agreeable, though 
quiet young matron, almost too wise a forbearing for her years, was its 
verdict. It was wonderful how well she had turned out, considering how 
she had been exposed ; for every one knew John Fitzwilliam Baring, and how 
little fitted he was for the care of a motherless daughter. The more tender- 
hearted and sentimental world began to look upon Mrs. Gervase Norgate’s 
bad husband, whom she had married in the face of his offence, as one of her 
merits,—a chief merit, to make of her a popular victim and martyr, no matter 
that she was not naturally constituted for the rdle, was not frank enough for 
popularity, not meek enough for martyrdom. 

Even Miss Tabitha, who had still a friendly feeling for the culprit, had 
nothing to say against Mrs. Gervase, except that she was too good for him. 
Poor Miles listened wistfully for his master’s reeling step, and went out in the 
night air, risking his rheumatism, for which Mr. Gervase had always cared, 
and seeing that the old boy had a screen to his pantry, and shutters to his 
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garret. He watched lest his master should make his bed of the cold ground and. 
catch a deadly chill; caring for the besotted man, when he found him, with 
reverence and tenderness, as for the chubby boy who had bidden so fair to 
be a good and happy man, worthy of all honour, when Miles had first known 
him as his young master. Miles resented feebly the perishing of the forlorn 
hope of a rescue, and muttered fatuously the cart had been put before the 
horse, and the reins taken out of the whip hand, and that'd never do. What 
could come of the unnatural process but a crashing spill? 

Diana could not accept the solution. Nineteen women out of twenty, 
who had acted as she had done, would have taken the compensations, perhaps 
been content with the indemnifications of her lot ; but Diana was the twentieth 
Whether the cost of his mercenary marriage was far beyond what she had 
estimated it, she lost heart and hope and heed of the world’s opinion, and 
was on the high road to loss of conscience, from the moment she was convinced 
that Gervase Norgate was lost. 

Diana gave up going into the society which was so willing to welcome her, 
which thought so well of her. She relinquished all pride in personal dignity 
and propriety, as she had never done when she had locked her doors to shut 
out the jingling rattle of the bones, and, occasionally, the curses, not loud but 
deep, which broke in upon the repose of the long nights at Newton-le-Moor. 
She ceased to exert herself to regulate the expenditure of the house, to preserve 
its respectability, to wipe out the signs of its master’s ruin. Old Miles might 
strive to keep up appearances, but his mistress no longer aided and abetted 
him. It had become a matter of indifference to Mrs. Gervase whether the 
dragged carpet, the wrenched down curtain, the shattered chair, were removed 
or repaired, or not: she took no notice. 

By the time Ashpound was budding in spring, Mrs. Gervase Norgate had 
fallen away, and changed rapidly for the worse, to the disappointment and with 
the condemnation of her acquaintances. She lay in bed half the morning, 
dawdled over her breakfast, and trailed her way from place to place, ageing 
too, with marvellous celerity. 

Sunk in the mire as Gervase was, he noted the transformation in his wife 
with discomposure and vexation. It fretted him always, and infuriated him at 
times, to discover that she was likely to justify his contempt by proving a 
poor wife after all. Her rule ended, her energy exhausted, given over to an 
unprincipled, destructive listlessness and carelessness, such a prospect did not 
make Gervase amend the error of his ways; but it caused his road to ruin to 
be harder to tread, it caused the fruits of his vice to be more bitter between 
his teeth, it drove him at times to reflect when it was madness to reflect. 
She would not take the luxuries which she had bought dearly, which he 
wanted her to take. Her person, drawing-room, flower-garden were fast 
showing neglect and cheerlessness, in spite of him, or to spite him, as he vowed 
savagely. Here was his sin cropping out and meeting him in the life of 
another, and that other a woman. She was going to ruin with him as truly 
and faithfully as if they had been a pair of fond lovers. The shy goodwill of 
Gervase Norgate’s early married life had waned into discontent and dislike, 
and was fast settling into rooted hatred. 
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“ Lawk!” Dolly the dairymaid reflected indignantly, ““ Madam is become 
as careless and trolloping-like as master is wild. If we don’t take care, no 
one will continue to call on us and hinvite us with our equals. For that 
matter, the mistress has denied herself to every morning caller this spring, 
and it is my opingen she never so much as sends hapologies to them dinner 
cards as she twists into matches. If it were me, now, wouldn’t I cut a dash 
of myself? She didn’t care a bit of cheese-curd for him, folks say, when she 
had him to begin with, so why she should pine for his misdeeds now, is more 
than I can compass.” 

It was on a clear, fragrant evening in June, when the world was all in 
flower, that a whispering, and pulling of skirts and sleeves, and throwing up 
of hands and eyes, arose among the servants at Ashpound, at a sight that was 
seen there. The servants’ hall were gathered secretly at a*side-door and a 
lobby-window, and were watching Mrs. Gervase Norgate feeling her way, 
like a blind woman, her tall figure bent down, crouched together, swaying 
along the pleached alley from the garden. 

One or two of the more sensitive of the women covered their faces and 
wrung their hands. Old Miles tugged at his tufts of red hair and smote his 
hands together distractedly. ‘The new shame was too open for concealment ; 
he could only cry, “ God ha’ mercy; there is not one to mend another; what 
will we do?” 

As living among men and women given up to delusions begets delusions in 
rational minds with a dire infectiousness, so living with Gervase Norgate, and 
day by day regarding the evil which could not be stayed, Diana had caught 
the fell disease. 

A whisper of the culminating misfortune of Ashpound spread abroad like 
wild-fire, soon ceased to be a whisper, and became a loud scandal ; and Diana 
lost her credit as summarily as she had acquired it. It was—“ That wretched 
Mrs. Gervase Norgate came of an evil stock, though drinking was not 
Mr. Baring’s vice. They were an ill-fated race, these Barings, with a curse— 
the curse of ruined men—upon them. Who knew, indeed, but if poor Gervase 
Norgate, come of honest people at least, had gone into another family—one 
which he could have respected, which could have shown him a good example 
and remonstrated with him with authority—he might have been reclaimed ?” 

About the middle of summer there came a seasonably rainy period, such as 
frequently precedes a fine harvest. But Gervase Norgate was so ailing that 
he could not go out and look at his fields, where the corn in the ear was 
filling rarely, and the growth of second clover was knee-deep. He was forced 
to keep the house. He loathed food, and his sleep had become a horror to him. 
He had fits of deadly sickness and of shaking like an aspen. His only 
resource, all the life that was left to him, was to be found in his cellar; and 
even Miles, seeing his master’s extremity, brought out and piteously pressed 
the brandy upon him. 

Gervase’s cronies had never come about his house since his marriage. 
There had been something in Diana which had held them at arm’s length; 
and although they had heard and scoffed at her fall, they had not the wit to 
discern that it clean removed the obstacle to their harbouring about the place 
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as they had done before her reign and abdication. They might come and go 
now by day and night without feeling themselves too much for Mrs. Gervase 
Norgate, or being compelled to regard her as a being apart from them. But 
they did not comprehend the bearing of the common degradation, and they 
had not returned to their haunt as they might have done. 

Gervase had declined into such a state of fractiousness and sullenness, that 
he was very poor company even for illiterate country-bred men like himself. 
He was something of a ghastly spectacle, as he sat there, with his glass three- 
fourths empty, and part of its contents spilt around him, trying to smoke, 
trying to warm himself, with the soles of his boots burnt from being pressed 
on the top of the wood fire, his teeth chattering, at intervals, notwithstanding, 
as he cast furtive, dark glances behind him. 

Gervase was alone. Mrs. Gervase was dozing on a drawing-room couch, 
not troubling to order a fire, though the room was on the ground floor— 
a pleasant room in sunshine, but looking dull and dismal in wet and 
gloom. She had lain there all the evening, with her hair, tumbled by the 
posture, fallen down and straying in dim tresses on her shoulders. 

Overcome by illness, Gervase at last defied his shrinking from his room 
and bed, and retired for the night. His uneven footsteps and the closing of 
his door had not long sounded through the house, which might have been so 
cheery and was so dreary and silent, when Mrs. Gervase, cold and comfort- 
less, rose and proceeded to the study. She was drawn by the fire and the 
light, but she was drawn more irresistibly by the subtle, potent odour in the 
air. She came on like a sleep-walker. She sank down in the chair which 
her husband had occupied, and stretched out her fine white hand to the 
decanters which Miles had not removed. She had raised one, and was about 
to pour its contents into a glass, when a noise at the door startled her, and 
caused her to hold her arm suspended. Gervase, returning for the bottle she 
grasped, stood in the doorway. 

Ruined husband and ruined wife confronted each other on their stained 
hearthstone. His weakness, replaced by failing strength, gathered up and 
increased tenfold by horror and rage. Her eyes glared defiance, and her 
presence there, in her white dress, with the crimson spots on each cheek, and 
the fair hair scattered around her, was a presence of ominous beauty, the 
hectic beauty of the fall. A feather’s weight might have turned the scale 
whether Gervase should totter forward and deal Diana a deadly blow which 
should finish the misfortunes of that generation at Ashpound, and brand 
Ashpound itself with the inhuman mark of an awful crime; or whether he 
should melt in his misery, weep a man’s scalding tears, and bemoan their 
misery together. Diana’s words were the feather’s weight: she broke God’s 
unbearable silence, and by God’s power and mercy saved both. She cried 
out, not so much in self-defence, for she was a daring, intrepid woman, as in 
righteous accusation, “ You dare not blame me, for you taught me, you brought 
me to it.” 

Through his undone condition he owned the truth of the accusation, and 
the old spring of manliness in him welled up to protect the woman who 
spoke the truth and impeached him justly of her ruin as well as his own. 
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“ No, I dare not blame you. We are two miserable sinners, Die.” And he 
let his arms fall on the table and bowed his head over them. 

He had spared her, he had not taunted her, and he had not called her Die 
for many a day before. She put down the decanter and cowered back with 
a sense of guilt which made her glowing beauty pale, fade, wither, like the 
sere leaf washed by the heavy tears of a November night’s rain. 

When Gervase Norgate lifted up his bent head again, all the generosity 
that had ever looked out of his comely face reappeared in its changed features 
fora moment. “I have smitten you when you came and tried to cure me, 
Die. And I cannot cure myself. I believe, before God, if I can get no 
more drink, I shall go to-night; but I shall go soon, anyhow, no mistake, 
and I ought to do something to save you, when I brought you to it. So, do 
you see, Die? here go the drink and me together.” And with that he took up 
the decanters and dashed them, one after the other, on the hearthstone, the 
wine and brandy running like life blood in bubbling red streams across the 
floor. He summoned Miles, and demanded his keys—all the keys of closet 
and cellar in the house. And when the old man, flustered and scared, did 
not venture to dispute his will, he caught up the keys, cast them into the 
white core of the wood-fire, piled the blazing logs upon them, and stamped 
them down, sending showers flying up the wide chimney. 

Then the blaze of passion died away from Gervase’s brow, the force of 
self-devotion ebbed out of him, his unfastened vest and shirt collar did not 
allow him air enough, and he fell back, gasping and quaking and calling the 
devils were upon him. 

Old Miles wrung his hands, and shouted “ Help,” and cried the Master was 
dying, was dead. 

But Diana pushed the old servant aside, put her arms round Gervase, and 
raised him on her breast, telling him, “ Do not think of dying for me, 
Gervase ; I am not worthy. You must not die, I will not have you die. Oh, 
God! spare him till I kneel at his feet and beg him to forgive all my disdain- 
ful pity, and we repent together.” 

Gervase Norgate did not die that night: it might have been easier for him 
if he had, for he lay, sat, walked in the sunshine deadly sick for months. 
When men like him are saved, it is only as by fire, by letting a part of the 
penal fire pass over them, and enduring, as David did, the pains of hell. 

But all the time Die did not leave him. Night and day she stood by him, 
renouncing her own sin for ever. She shared vicariously its revolting anguish 
and agonising fruits, in his pangs. And the woman learned to love the man 
as she would haye learned to love a child whom she had tended every hour 
for what looked like a lifetime, whom she had brought back from a horrible 
disease and from the brink of the grave, to whose recovery she had given 
herself body and soul, in a way she had never dreamt of when she first 
undertook the task. She had lulled him to sleep as with cradle songs, she had 
fed him with her hands, ministered to him with her spirit. She learned to 
love him exceedingly. 

Other summer suns shone on Ashpound. Gervase and Diana had come 
back from a lengthened sojourn abroad. Gervase, going on visit to his faithful 
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old Aunt Tabby, looked behind him, to say, half-shamefacedly, half-yearningly, 


“T wish you would come with me, Die; I do not think I can pay the visit 
without you.” And she exclaimed, with a little laugh, beneath which ran an 
undercurrent of feeling, still and deep, “Ah! you see you cannot do without 
me, sir.” And he rejoined, laughing too, but a little wistfully, “I wish I 
could flatter myself that you could not do without me, madam.” 

She assured him, with a sudden sedateness which hid itself shyly on his 
breast, “Of course I could not do without you to save me from being a 
villar of salt, to make me a loving, happy woman.” 

“God help you, happy Die !” 

“Yes, Gervase; it is those who have been tried that can be trusted, and 
I have been in the deep pit, and all clogged with the mire along with you, 
and He who brought us out will not suffer us to fall back and be lost 
after all.” 

The neighbours about Ashpound were slow to discover, as erring men and 
women are always slow to discover, that God is more merciful than they, 
and that He can bring good out of evil, light out of darkness; but they 
discovered it at last, and after a probation, took Mr. and Mrs. Gervase 
Norgate back into society and its esteem and regard, and the family at Ash- 
pound became eventually as well considered, and as much sought after in 
friendship and marriage, as any family among the southern moors, long after 
John Fitzwilliam Baring had dressed for dinner, and taken a fit, with a cue in 
his hand. 

As for Aunt Tabby, and old Miles, they said, “ All’s well that ends 
well.” But old Miles stood out stubbornly, “ ‘That it is not a many carts afore 
the horses as comes in at the journey’s end, and it aint dootiful like in them 
when they does do it, though I’m content.” And Aunt Tabby argued, “ It is 
shockingly against morality to conclude that her fall—and who'd have thought 
a strong woman like her would fall ?—has been for his rising again.” 
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IN LONDON, MARCH 1866 


*O-DAY the streets are dull and dreary, 
Heavily, slowly, the Rain is falling, 
I hear around me, and am weary, 
The people murmuring and calling; 
The gloomy room is full of faces, 
Firelight shadows are on the floor, 
And the deep Wind cometh-from country places, 
And the Rain hath a voice I would hear no more. 
Ah weary days of windy weather! 
And will the Rain cease never, never! 
A summer past we sat together, 
In that lost life that lives for ever ! 
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‘If yonder, where the clouds part slowly, 


The face for which my soul is sighing 
Should smile upon me, I should solely 
Cover my. face in terror, crying ;— 


- .He-nurst his boy in days departed 


* In: such a firelight long ago, 


', And: I am dull and human-hearted, 


And ’tis hard to feel that he loved me so! 
Ah. weary days of windy weather ! 
And will the Rain cease never, never! 
A summer past we sat together, 
In that lost life that lives for ever 


Ah! sad and slow the Rain is falling,— 
And singing on seems sad- without him! 
Ah! wearily the wind is.calling! 
Would that mine arms were round about hun 
For the world rolls on with air and ocean 
Wetly and windily round and round, 
And sleeping he feeleth the sad still motion, 
And dreameth of me, tho’ his sleep be sound ! 
Ah! weary days of windy weather! 
And will the Rain cease never, never! 
A summer past we sat together, 
In that lost life that lives for ever! 


I sing, because my heart is aching, 

With hollow sounds around me ringing : 
Ah! nevermore shall he awaking 

Yearn to the Singer and the Singing ! 

Yet sleep, my father, calm and breathless, 

And if thou dreamest, dream on in joy! 
While over thy grave walks Love the deathless, 
. Stir in the darkness and bless thy boy ! 

Ah! weary days ‘of windy weather! 
And will the Rain cease never, never! 
A: summer past we sat together, 
In that lost life that lives for ever ! 
Rozeat Buciaxax 




















GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
BY CHARLES READE, 


—_———. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Pt Ba Caroline Ryder was a character almost impossible to present so 

as to enable the reader to recognize her should she cross his path: so 
great was the contradiction between what she was, and what she seemed ; and 
so perfect was the imitation. 

She looked a respectable young spinster, with a grace of manner beyond 
her station, and a decency and propriety of demeanour that inspired respect. 

She was a married woman, separated from her husband by mutual consent : 
and she had had many lovers, each of whom she had loved ardently—for a 
Kittle while. She was a woman that brought to bear upon foolish, culpable, 
loves, a mental power that would have adorned the woolsack. 

The moment prudence or waning inclination made it advisable to break 
with the reigning favourite, she set to work to cool him down by deliberate 
coldness, sullenness, insolence; and generally succeeded. But if he was 
incurable, she never hesitated as to her course ; she smiled again on him, and 
looked out for another place: being an invaluable servant, she got one 
directly ; and was off to fresh pastures. 

A female rake; but with the air of a very prude. 

Still the decency and propriety of her demeanour were not all hypocrisy, 
but half hypocrisy, and half inborn and instinctive good taste and good sense. 

As dangerous a creature to herself and others as ever tied on a bonnet. 

On her arrival at Hernshaw Castle she cast her eyes round to see what 
there was to fall in love with; and observed the gamekeeper, Tom Leicester. 
She gave him a smile or two that won his heart; but there she stopped: for 
soon the ruddy cheek, brown eyes, manly proportions, and square shoulders of 
her master attracted this connoisseur in male beauty. And then his manner 
was so genial and hearty, with a smile for everybody. Mrs. Ryder eyed him 
demurely day by day, and often opened a window slily to watch him unseen. 

From that she got to throwing herself in his way: and this with such art 
that he never discovered it, though he fell in with her about the house six 
times as often as he met his wife or any other inmate. 

She had already: studied his character, and, whether she arranged to meet 
him full, or to cross him, it was always with a curtsy and a sunshiny smile ; 
he smiled on her in his turn, and felt a certain pleasure at sight of her: for 
he loved to see people bright and cheerful about him. 

Then she did, of her own accord, what no other master on earth would 
have persuaded her to do: looked over his linen; sewed on buttons for him ; 
and sometimes the artful jade deliberately cut a button off a clean shirt, and 
then came to him and sewed it on during wear. This brought about a 
contact none knew better than she how to manage to 2 man’s undoing. 
VOL, 1.—NO. VI. 21 
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Her soft witchcraft beset Griffith Gaunt, and told on him; but not as yet in 
the way his inamorata intended. “ Kate,” said he one day, “that girl of 
yours is worth her weight in gold.” 

“Indeed !” said Mrs. Gaunt, frigidly ; “I have not discovered it.” 

When Caroline found that her master was single-hearted, and loved his 
wife too well to look elsewhere, instead of hating him, she began to love him 
more seriously, and to hate his wife, that haughty beauty who took such a 
husband as a matter of course, and held him tight without troubling her 
head. 

It was a coarse age, and in that very county more than one wife had 
suffered jealous agony from her own domestic. But here the parts were 
inverted : the lady was at her ease ; the servant paid a bitter penalty for her 
folly. She was now passionately in love, and had to do menial offices for her 
rival every hour of the day: she must sit with Mrs. Gaunt, and make her 
dresses, and consult with her how to set off her hateful beauty to the best 
advantage. She had to dress her, and look daggers at her satin skin and 
royal neck, and to sit behind her an hour at a time combing and brushing her 
long golden hair. 

How she longed’ to tear a handful of it out, and then run away! Instead 
of that, her happy rival expected her to be as tender and coaxing with it as 
Madame de Maintenon was with the Queen’s of France. 

Ryder called it “yellow stuff” down in the kitchen; that was one 
comfort: but a feeble one; the sun came in at the lady’s window, and 
Ryder’s shapely hand was overflowed and her eyes offended, by waves of 
burnished gold: and one day Griffith came in and kissed it in her very 
hand. His lips felt nothing but his wife’s glorious hair; but, by that 
exquisite sensibility which the heart can convey in a moment to the very 
finger nails, Caroline’s hand, beneath, felt the soft touch through her 
mistress’s hair; and the enamoured hypocrite thrilled, and then sickened. 

The other servants knew, as a matter of domestic history, that Griffith 
and Kate lived together a happy couple; but this ardent prude was compelled 
by her position to see it, and realize it, every day. The creature never 
flinched, but stood at her post and ground her white teeth in silence, and 
was a model of propriety. 

On the day in question she was thinking of Griffith, as usual, and wonder- 
ing whether he would always prefer yellow hair to black. This actually put 
her off her guard for once, and she gave the rival hair a little contemptuous 
tug: and the reader knows what followed. 

Staggered by her mistress’s question, Caroline made no reply, but only 
panted a little, and proceeded more carefully. 

But, oh the struggle it cost her not to slap both Mrs. Gaunt’s fair cheeks 
impartially with the backs of the brushes! And what with this struggle, 
and the reprimand, and the past agitations, by-and-by the comb ceased, and 
the silence was broken by faint sobs. 

Mrs. Gaunt turned calmly round and looked full at her hysterical 
handmaid. 

“ What is to do?” said she. “Is it because I chid you, child? Nay, you 
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need not take that to heart; it is just my way: I can bear anything but my 
hair pulled.” With this she rose and poured some drops of sal-volatile into 
water, and put it to her secret rival’s lips: it was kindly done, but with that 
sort of half contemptuous and thoroughly cold pity women are apt to show to 
women, and especially when one of them is Mistress and the other is 
Servant. 

Still it cooled the extreme hatred Caroline had nursed, and gave her a 
little twinge, and awakened her intelligence. Now her intelligence was truly 
remarkable when not blinded by passion. She was a woman with one or 
two other masculine traits besides her roving heart. For instance, she could 
sit and think hard and practically for hours together: and on these occasions 
her thoughts were never dreamy and vague; it was no brown study, but 
good hard thinking. She would knit her coal-black brows, like Lord 
Thurlow himself, and realize the situation, and weigh the pros and cons 
with a steady judicial power rarely found in her sex: and, nota bene, when 
once her mind had gone through this process, then she would act with almost 
monstrous resolution. 

She now shut herself up in her own room for some hours and weighed the 
matter carefully. 

The conclusion she arrived at was this: that, if she stayed at Hernshaw 
Castle, there would be mischief; and probably she herself would be the 
principal sufferer to the end of the chapter, as she was now. 

She said to herself, “I shall go mad, or else expose myself, and be turned 
away with loss of character; and then what will become of me, and my 
child? Better lose life or reason than character. I know what I have to-go 
through; I have left a man ere now with my heart tugging at me to stay 
beside him. It is a terrible wrench: and then all seems dead for a long 
while without fim. But the world goes on and takes you round with it; 
and by-and-by you find there are as good fish left in the sea. I'll go, while 
I’ve sense enough left to see I must.” 

The very next day she came to Mrs. Gaunt and said she wished to leave. 
“Certainly,” said Mrs. Gaunt, coldly. ‘“ May I ask the reason 2” 

“Oh, I have no complaint to make, ma’am, none whatever; but I am not 
happy here; and I wish to go when my month’s up, or sooner, ma’am, if you 
could suit yourself.” 

Mrs. Gaunt considered a moment: then she said, ‘‘ You came all the way 
from Gloucestershire to me: had you not better give the place a fair trial? I 
have had two or three good servants that felt uncomfortable at first ; but they 
soon found out my ways, and stayed with me till they married. As for 
leaving me before your month, that is out of the question.” To this Ryder 
said not a word, but merely vented a little sigh, half dogged, half submissive ; 
and went cat-like about, arranging her mistress’s things with admirable pre- 
cision and neatness. Mrs. Gaunt watched her, without seeming to do so, and 
observed that her discontent did not in the least affect her punctual discharge 
of her duties. Said Mrs. Gaunt to herself, “This servant is a treasure: she 
shall not go.” And Ryder to herself, “ Well, ’tis but for a month; and then 


no power shall keep me here.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Nor long after these events came the county ball. Griffith was there, but no 
Mrs, Gaunt. This excited surprise, and, among the gentlemen, disappoint- 
ment. They asked Griffith if she was unwell; he thanked them drily, she 
was very well ; and that was all they could get out of him. But to the ladies 
he let out that she had given up balls, and, indeed, all reasonable pleasures. 
“She does nothing but fast, and pray, and visit the sick.” He added, with rather 
a weak smile: “I see next to nothing of her.” A minx stood by and put 
in her word. “ You should take to your bed; then, who knows? she might 
look in upon you.” , 

Griffith laughed, but not heartily. In truth, Mrs. Gaunt’s religious fervour 
knew no bounds. Absorbed in pious schemes and religious duties, she had 
little time, and much distaste, for frivolous society; invited none but the 
devout, and found polite excuses for not dining abroad. She sent her husband 
into the world alone, and laden with apologies. “My wife is turned saint. 
’Tis a sin to dance, a sin to hunt, a sin to enjoy ourselves. We are here to 
fast, and pray, and build schools, and go to church twice a day.” 

And so he went about publishing his household ill; but, to tell the truth, 
a secret satisfaction peeped through his lugubrious accents. An ugly saint is an 
unmixed calamity to jolly fellows; but to be lord and master, and possessor 
of a beautiful saint, was not without its piquant charm. His jealousy was 
dormant, not extinct; and Kate’s piety tickled that foible, not wounded it. 
He found himself the rival of heaven ; and the successful rival ; for, let her be 
ever so strict, ever so devout, she must give her husband many delights she 
could not give to heaven. 






This soft and piquant phase of the passion did not last long. All things 
are progressive. 

Brother Leonard was director now as well as confessor; his visits became 
frequent ; and Mrs. Gaunt often quoted his authority for her acts or her sen- 
timents. So Griffith began to suspect that the change in his wife was entirely 
due to Leonard ; and that with all her eloquence and fervour she was but a 
priest's echo. This galled him. To be sure Leonard was only an ecclesiastic ; 
but, if he had been a woman, Griffith was the man to wince. His wife to 
lean so on another; his wife to withdraw from the social pleasures she had 
hitherto shared with him ; and all because another human creature disapproved 
them. He writhed in silence a while, and then remonstrated. He was met 
at first with ridicule: “ Are you going to be jealous of my confessor?” and, 
on repeating the offence, with a kind, but grave admonition, that silenced him 
for the time, but did not cure him, nor even convince him. 

The facts were too strong: Kate was no longer to him the genial companion 
she had been ; gone was the ready sympathy with which she had listened to 
all his little earthly concerns; and, as for his hay-making, he might as well 
talk about it to an iceberg as to the partner of his bosom. 

He was genial by nature, and could not live without sympathy. He sought 
it in the parlour of the ‘ Red Lion.’ 
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Mrs. Gaunt’s high-bred nostrils told her where he haunted, and it caused 
her dismay. Woman-like, instead of opening her battery at once, she wore a 
gloomy and displeased air, which a few months ago would have served her turn 
and brought about an explanation at once; but Griffith took it for a stronger 
dose of religious sentiment, and trundled off to the ‘ Red Lion’ all the more. 

So then at last she spoke her mind; and asked him how he could lower 
himself so, and afflict her. 

“Qh!” said he, doggedly, “this house is too cold for me now. My mate is 
priest-rid. Plague on the knave that hath put coldness ’twixt thee and me.” 

Mrs. Gaunt froze visibly, and said no more at that time. 

One bit of sunshine remained in the house and shone brighter than ever on 
its chilled master ; shone through two black, seducing eyes. 

Some three months before the date we have now reached, Caroline Ryder’s 
two boxes were packed and corded ready to go next day. She had quietly 
persisted in her resolution to leave, and Mrs. Gaunt, though secretly angry, 
had been just and magnanimous enough to give her a good character. 

Now female domestics are like the little birds; if that great hawk, their 
mistress, follows them about, it is a deadly grievance ; but if she does not, 
they follow her about, and pester her with idle questions, and invite the beak 
and claws of petty tyranny and needless interference. 

So the afternoon before she was to leave, Caroline Ryder came to her mis- 
tress’s room on some imaginary business. She was not there. Ryder, forgetting 
that it did not matter a straw, proceeded to hunt her everywhere; and at last 
ran out with only her cap on to “the Dame’s haunt,” and there she was; but 
not alone: she was walking up and down with Brother Leonard. Their 
backs were turned, and Ryder came up behind them. Leonard was pacing 
gravely, with his head gently drooping as usual. Mrs. Gaunt was walking 
elastically, and discoursing with great fire and animation. 

Ryder glided after, noiseless as a serpent, more bent on wondering and 
watching now than on ov ertaking ; for inside the house her mistress showed 
none of this charming vivacity. 

Presently the keen black eyes hee a “trifle light as air” that made 
them shine again. 

She turned and wound herself amongst the trees, and disappeared. Soon 
after she was in her own room, a changed woman. With glowing cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, and nimble fingers, she uncorded her boxes, unpacked her- 
things, and placed them neatly in the drawers. 

What more had she seen than I have indicated? 

Only this: Mrs. Gaunt, in the warmth of discourse, laid her hand lightly 
for a moment on the priest’s shoulder: that was nothing, she had laid the 
same hand on Ryder ; for, in fact, it was a little womanly way she had, and 
a hand that settled like down. But this time, as she withdrew it again, that 
delicate hand seemed to speak; it did not leave Leonard’s shoulder all at 
once, it glided slowly away, first the palm, then the fingers, and so parted 
lingeringly. 

The other woman saw this subtle touch of womanhood, coupled it with 
Mrs. Gaunt’s vivacity and the air of happiness that seemed to inspire her 
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whole eloquent person, and formed an extreme conclusion on the spot, though 
she could not see the lady’s face. 

When Mrs. Gaunt came in she met her, and addressed her thus: “If you 
please, ma’am, have you any one coming in my place?” 

Mrs. Gaunt looked her full in the face. “ You know I have not,” said she, 
haughtily. 

“ Then, if it is agreeable to you, ma’am, I will stay. To be sure the place 
is dull; but I have got a good mistress—and. % 

“That will do, Ryder: a servant has always her own reasons, and never 
tells them to her mistress. You can stay this time; but the next, you go; and 
once for all.—I am not to be trifled with.” 

Ryder called up a look all submission, and retired with an obeisance. But, 
once out of sight, she threw off the mask and expanded with insolent triumph. 
“Yes, I have my own reasons,” said she. “Keep you the priest, and I'll 
take the man.” 

From that hour Caroline Ryder watched her mistress like a lynx, and 
hovered about her master, and poisoned him slowly with vague insidious hints. 





CHAPTER XxX, 


Broruer Leonarp, like many holy men, was vain. Not but what he had his 
gusts of humility and diffidence ; only they blew over. 

At first, as you may perhaps remember, he doubted his ability to replace 
Father Francis as Mrs. Gaunt’s director; but, after a slight disclaimer, he 
did replace him, and had no more misgivings as to his fitness. But his toler- 
ance and good sense were by no means equal to his devotion and his persuasive 
powers ; and so his advice in matters spiritual and secular somehow sowed the 
first seeds of conjugal coolness in Hernshaw Castle. 

And now Ryder slily insinuated into Griffith’s ear that the mistress told 
the priest everything, and did nothimg but by his advice. Thus the fire 
already kindled was fanned by an artful woman’s breath. 

Griffith began to hate Brother Leonard, and to show it so plainly and 
rudely that Leonard shrank from the encounter, and came less often, and 
stayed but a few minutes. Then Mrs. Gaunt remonstrated gently with 
Griffith, but received short, sullen replies. Then, as the servile element of 
her sex was comparatively small in her, she turned bitter and cold, and 
avenged Leonard indirectly, but openly, with those terrible pins and needles a 
‘beloved woman has ever at command. 

Then Griffith became moody, and downright unhappy, and went more and 
more to the ‘ Red Lion,’ seeking comfort there now as well as company. 

Mrs. Gaunt saw, and had fits of irritation, and fits of pity, and sore per- 
plexity. She knew she had a good husband; and, instead of taking him to 
heaven with her, she found that each step she made with Leonard’s help 
‘towards the angelic life, seemed somehow to be bad for Griffith’s soul, and 
for his earthly happiness. 

She blamed herself; she blamed Griffith; she blamed the Protestant heresy ; 
-she blamed everybody and everything —except Brother Leonard. 
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One Sunday afternoon Griffith sat on his own lawn, silently smoking his 
pipe. Mrs. Gaunt came to him, and saw an air of dejection on his genial face. 
Her heart yearned. Shé sat down beside him on the bench, and sighed ; then 
he sighed too. 

“My dear,” said she, sweetly, “fetch out your viol da gambo, and we will 
sing a hymn or two together here this fine afternoon. We can praise God 
together, though we must pray apart; alas that it is so.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Griffith. “Nay, I forgot; my viol da gambo is 
not here. "Tis at the ‘ Red Lion.’” 

“ At the ‘Red Lion!’” said she, bitterly. ‘What, do you sing there as 
well as drink? Oh, husband, how can you so bemean yourself?” 

“ What is a poor man to do, whose wife is priest-ridden, and got to be no 
company—except for angels ?” 

“J did not come here to quarrel,” said she, coldly and sadly. Then they 
were both silent a minute. Then she got up and left him. 


Brother Leonard, like many earnest men, was rather intolerant. He urged 
on Mrs. Gaunt that she had too many Protestants in her household: her cook 
and her nursemaid ought, at all events, to be Catholics. Mrs. Gaunt on this 
was quite ready to turn them both off, and that without disguise. But Leonard 
dissuaded her from so violent a measure. She had better take occasion to part 
with one of them, and by-and-by with the other. 

The nursemaid was the first to go, and her place was filled by a Roman 
Catholic. Then the cook received warning. But this did not pass off so 
quietly. Jane Bannister was a buxom hearty woman, well liked by her fellow- 
servants. Her parents lived in the village, and she had been six years with 
the Gaunts, and her honest heart clung to them. She took to crying; used 
to burst out in the middle of her work, or while conversing with fitful cheer- 
fulness on ordinary topics. 

One day Griffith found her crying, and Ryder consoling her as carelessly 
and contemptuously as possible. 

“ Hey-day, lasses,” said he ; “ what is your trouble?” 

At this Jane’s tears flowed in a stream, and Ryder made no reply, but 
waited. 

At last, and not till the third or fourth time of asking, Jane blurted out 
that she had got the sack; such was her homely expression, dignified, how- 
ever, by honest tears. 

“ What for?” asked Griffith, kindly. 

“ Nay, sir,” sobbed Jane, “that is what I want to know. Our Dame ne’er 
found a fault in me ; and now she does pack me off like a dog. Me that have 
been here this six years, and got to feel at home. What will father say? 
He'll give me a hiding. For two pins I’d drown myself in the mere.” 

“Come, you must not blame the mistress,” said the sly Ryder. “She isa 
good mistress as ever breathed : ’tis all the priest’s doings. I'll tell you the 
truth, master, if you will pass me your word I sha’n’t be sent away for it.” 

“T pledge you my word as a gentleman,” said Griffith. 

“Well then, sir, Jane’s fault is yours and mine. She is not a Papist; and 
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that is why she is to go. How I come to know, I listened in the next room, 
and heard the priest tell our dame she must send away two of us, and have 
Catholics. The priest’s word it is law in this house. "T'was in March he 
gave the order: Harriet, she went in May, and now poor Jane is to go—for 
walking to church behind you, sir. But there, Jane, I believe he would get 
our very master out of the house if he could; and then what would become of 
us all ?” 

Griffith turned black, and then ashy pale, under this venomous tongue, 
and went away without a word, looking dangerous. 

Ryder looked after him and her black eye glittered with a kind of fiendish 
beauty. 

Jane, having told her mind, now began to pluck up a little spirit. “ Mrs. 
Ryder,” said she, “I never thought to like you so well;” and, with that, gave 
her a great, hearty, smacking kiss ; which Ryder, to judge by her countenance, 
relished, as epicures albumen. “I won’t cry no more. After all, this house 
is no place for us that be women; ’tis a fine roost, to be sure! where the hen 
she crows and the cock do but cluck.” 

Town-bred Ryder laughed at the rustic maid’s simile; and, not to be out- 
done in metaphor, told her there were dogs that barked, and dogs that bit. 
“‘ Our master is one of those that bite. I’ve done the priest’s business. He 
is as like to get the sack as you are.” 


Griffith found his wife seated on the lawn reading. He gulped down his 
ire as well as he could; but nevertheless his voice trembled a little with 
suppressed passion, 

“ So Jane is turned off now,” said he. 

“T don’t know about being turned off,” replied Mrs, Gaunt, calmly; “ but 
she leaves me next month, and Cicely Davis comes back.” 

“ And Cicely Davis is a useless slut that cannot boil a potato fit to eat ; 
but then she is a Papist, and poor Jenny is a Protestant, and can cook a 
dinner.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Gaunt, “do not you trouble about the servants ; 
leave them to me.” 

“ And welcome ; but this is not your doing, it is that Leonard’s: and } 
cannot allow a Popish priest to turn off all my servants that are worth their 
salt. Come, Kate, you used to be a sensible woman, and a tender wife = 
now I ask you, is a young bachelor a fit person to govern a man’s family ?” 

Mrs. Gaunt laughed in his face. “A young bachelor!” said she; “ who- 
ever heard of such a term applied to a priest: and a saint upon earth?” 

“ Why, he is not married, so he must be a bachelor; and I say again it is 
monstrous for a young bachelor to come between old married folk, and hear 
all their secrets, and have a finger in every pie, and set up to be master of 
my house, and order my wife to turn away my servants for going to church 
behind me. Why not turn me away too? Their fault is mine.” 

“ Griffith, you are in a passion, and I begin to think you want to put me 
in one.” 

“Well, perhaps I am. Job’s patience went at last, and mine has been 
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sore tried this many a month. “T'was bad enough when the man was only 
your confessor: you told him everything, and you don’t tell me everything. 
He knew your very heart, better than I do, and that was a bitter thing for 
me to bear that love you and have no secrets from you. But every man who 
marries a Catholic must endure this; so I put a good face on it, though my 
heart was often sore; ‘twas the price I had to pay for my pearl of woman- 
kind. But since he set up your governor as well, you are a changed woman ; 
you shun company abroad, you freeze my friends at home. You have made 
the house so cold that I am fain to seek the ‘Red Lion’ for a smile or a 
kindly word: and now, to please this fanatical priest, you would turn away 
the best servants I have, and put useless, dirty slatterns in their place, that 
happen to be Papists. You did not use to be so uncharitable, nor so unreason- 
able. "Tis the priest’s doing. He is my secret, underhand enemy ; I feel him 
undermining me, inch by inch, and I can bear it no longer. I must make 
a stand somewhere, and I may as well make it here; for Jenny is a good 
girl, and her folk live in the village, and she helps them. Think better of it, 
dame, and let the poor wench stay, though she does go to church behind 
your husband.” 

“ Griffith,” said Mrs. Gaunt, “I might retort and say that you are a 
changed man ; for to be sure you did never use to interfere between me and 
my maids. Are you sure some mischief-making woman is not advising you ? 
But there, do not let us chafe one another, for you know we are hot- 
tempered both of us. Well, leave it for the present, my dear; prithee let me 
think it over till to-morrow, at all events, and try if I can satisfy you.” 

The jealous husband saw through this proposal directly. He turned 
purple. ‘“ That is to say, you must ask your priest first for leave to show 
your husband one grain of respect and affection, and not make him quite a 
cipher in his own house. No, Kate, no man who respects himself will let 
another man come between himself and the wife of his bosom. This business 
is between you and me; I will brook no interference in it; and I tell you 
plainly, if you turn this poor lass off to please this d——d priest, I'll turn 
the priest off to please her and her folk. They are as good as he is, any 
way. 

The bitter contempt with which he spoke of brother Leonard, and this 
astounding threat, imported a new and dangerous element into the discussion : 
it stung Mrs. Gaunt beyond bearing. She turned with flashing eyes upon 
Griffith. 

“As good as he is? The scum of my kitchen! You will make me hate 
the mischief-making hussy. She shall pack out of the house to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Then I say that priest shall never darken my doors again.” 

“Then I say they are my doors, not yours; and that holy man shall 
brighten them whenever he will.” 


If to strike an adversary dumb is the tongue’s triumph, Mrs. Gaunt was. 
victorious : for Griffith gasped, but did not reply. 
They faced each other, pale with fury; but no more words, 
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No: an ominous silence succeeded this lamentable answer, like the silence 
that follows a thunder-clap. 

Griffith stood ‘still awhile, benumbed as it were, by the cruel stroke ; then 
cast one speaking look of anguish and reproach upon her, drew himself 
haughtily up, and stalked away like a wounded lion. 

Well said the ancients that anger is a short madness. When we reflect in 
cold blood on the things we have said in hot—how impossible they seem! 
how out of character with our real selves!’ And this is one of the recognized 
symptoms of mania. 

There were few persons could compare with Mrs. Gaunt in native mag- 
nanimity ; yet how ungenerous a stab had she given. 

And had he gone on, she would have gone on ; but when he turned silent 
at her bitter thrust, and stalked away from her, she came to herself almost 
directly. 

She thought, “ Good God! what have I said to him ?” 

And the flush of shame came to her cheek, and her eyes filled with tears. 

He saw them not ; he had gone away, wounded to the heart. 

You see it was true. The house was hers; tied up as tight as wax. The 
very money (his own money) that had been spent on the place, had become 
hers by being expended on real property; he could not reclaim it ; he was 
her lodger ; a dependant on her bounty. 

During all the years they had lived together she had never once assumed 
the proprietor. On the contrary, she put hirn forward as the Squire, and 
slipped quietly into the background. Bene /atuit. But, lo! let a hand be put 
out to offend her saintly favourite, and that moment she could waken her 
husband from his dream, and put him down into his true legal position with a 
word. ‘The matrimonial throne for him till he resisted her priest ; and then, 
a stool at her feet, and his. 

He was enraged as well as hurt ; but being a true lover, his fury was levelled 
not at the woman who had hurt him, but at the man who stood out of sight 
and set her on. 

By this time the reader knows his good qualities, and his defects; 
superior to his wife in one or two things, he was by no means so thorough a 
gentleman as she was a lady. He had begun to make a party with his own 
servants against the common enemy ; and, in his wrath, he now took another 
step, or rather a stride, in the same direction. As he hurried away to the 
public-house, white with ire, he met his gamekeeper coming in with a bucket- 
ful of fish fresh caught. ‘ What have ye got there ?” said Griffith, roughly ; 
not that he was angry with the man, but that his very skin was full of wrath, 
and it must exude. Mr. Leicester did not relish the tone, and replied, 
bluntly and sulkily, “Pike for our Papists.” The answer, though rude, did 
not altogether displease Griffith ; it smacked of odium theologicum, a senti- 
ment he was learning to understand. “Put ’em down, and listen to me, 
Thomas Leicester,” said he. And his manner was now so impressive that 
Leicester put down the bucket with ludicrous expedition, and gaped at him. 

“ Now, my man, why doI keep you here ?” 

“To take care of your game, Squire, I do suppose.” 
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“ What? when you are the worst gamekeeper in the county. How many 
poachers do you catch in the year? They have only to set one of their gang 
to treat you at the public-house on a moonshiny night, and the rest can have 
all my pheasants at roost while you are boozing and singing.” 

“ Like my betters in the parlour,” muttered Tom. 

“ But that is not all,” continued Gaunt, pretending not to hear him. “ You 
wire my rabbits, and sell them in the town. Don’t go to deny it; for I’ve 
half a dozen to prove it.” Mr. Leicester looked very uncomfortable. His 
master continued—“I have known it this ten months, yet you are none the 
worse for’t. Now, why do I keep you here, that any other gentleman in my 
place would send to Carlisle gaol on a justice’s warrant ?” 

Mr. Leicester, who had thought his master blind, and was so suddenly 
undeceived, hung his head and snivelled out, “’Tis because you have a 
good heart, Squire, and would not ruin a poor fellow for an odd rabbit or 
two.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” cried Gaunt. “Speak your mind, for once, or else 
begone for a liar as well as a knave.” 

Thus appealed to, Leicester's gipsy eyes roved to and fro as if he were 
looking for some loophole to escape by; but at last he faced the situation. 
He said, with a touch of genuine feeling, “ D n the rabbits! I wish my 
hand had withered ere I touched one on them.” But after this preface he sunk 
his voice to a whisper, and said, “I see what you are driving at, Squire; and 
since there is nobody with us (he took off his cap)—why, sir, ’tis this here 
mole I am in debt to, no doubt.” 

Then the gentleman and his servant looked one another silently in the face, 
and what with their standing in the same attitude and being both excited and 
earnest, the truth must be owned, a certain family likeness came out. 
Certainly, their eyes were quite unlike. Leicester had his gipsy mother’s : 
black, keen, and restless. Gaunt had his mother’s: brown calm, and steady. 
But the two men had the same stature, the same manly mould and square 
shoulders; and, though Leicester’s cheek was brown as a berry, his forehead 
was singularly white for a man in his rank of life, and over his left temple, 
close to the roots of the hair, was an oblong mole as black as ink, that bore a 
close resemblance in appearance and position to his master’s. 


“Tom Leicester; I have been insulted.” 


“That won’t pass, sir. Who is the man?” 

“One that I cannot call out like a gentleman, and yet I must not lay on 
him with my cane, or I am like to get the sack, as well as my servants. “Tis 
the Popish priest, lad; brother Leonard, own brother to Old Nick ; he has got 
our Dame’s ear, she cannot say him ‘nay.’ She is turning away all my 
people, and filling the house with Papists, to please him. And when I 
interfered, she as good as told me I should go next; and so I shall, I or else 
that priest.” 

This little piece of exaggeration fired Tom Leicester. “Say ye so, 
Squire? then just you whisper a word in my ear, and George and I will lay 
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that priest by the heels, and drag him through the horse-pond. He won’t 
come here to trouble you after that, J know.” 

Gaunt’s eyes flashed triumph. “A friend in need is a friend indeed,” said 
he. “Ay, you are right, lad. There must be no broken bones, and no 
bloodshed ; the horse-pond is the very thing : and if she discharges you for it, 
take no heed of her. You shall never leave Hernshaw Castle for that good 
deed ; or, if you do, I'll go with you; for the world it is wide, and I'll never 
live a servant in the house where I have been a master.” 

They then put their heads together and concerted the means by which the 
priest at his very next visit was to be decoyed into the neighbourhood of the 
horse-pond. 

And then they parted, and Griffith went to the ‘Red Lion” And a pair 
of black eyes that had slily watched this singular interview from an upper 
window, withdrew quietly ; and soon after, Tom Leicester found himself face 
to face with their owner, the sight of whom always made his heart beat a 
little faster. 

Caroline Ryder had been rather cold to him of late; it was therefore a 
charming surprise when she met him, all wreathed in smiles, and, drawing 
him apart, began to treat him like a bosom friend, and tell him what had 
passed between the master, and her and Jane. Confidence begets confidence ; 
and so Tom told her in turn that the Squire and the Dame had come to words 
over it. “ However,” said he, “’tis all the priest’s fault; but bide awhile, all 
of ye.” 

With this mysterious hint he meant to close his revelations. But Ryder 
intended nothing of the kind. Her keen eye had read the looks and gestures 
of Gaunt and Leicester, and these had shown her that something very strange 
and serious was going on. She had come out expressly to learn what it was, 
and Tom was no match for her arts. She so smiled on him, and agreed 
with him, and led him, and drew him, and pumped him, that she got it all 
out of him on a promise of secresy. She then entered into it with spirit, 
and being what they called a scholar, undertook to write a paper for Tom 
and his helper to pin on the priest’s back. No sooner said than done. She 
left him, and speedily returned with the following document written out in 
large and somewhat straggling letters : — 


“ Honest Foik, BEHOLD A 
Miscuigvious Prizst, wHICH 
For CAUSING OF STRIFE 
"TWixT MAN AND WYFE 
Haru MADE ACQUAINTAUNCE 
Wirn Sguire’s HORSE-POND.” 
And so a female conspirator was added to the plot. 


Mrs. Gaunt co-operated too, but, need I say, unconsciously. 
She was unhappy, and full of regret at what she had said. She took her- 
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self severely to task, and drew a very unfavourable comparison between herself 
and Brother Leonard. ‘“ How ill,” she thought, “am I fitted to carry out 
that meek saint’s view. See what my ungoverned temper has done.” So 
then, having made so great a mistake, she thought the best thing she could do 
was to seek advice of Leonard at once. She was not without hopes he would 
tell her to postpone the projected change in her household, and so soothe her 
offended husband directly. 

She wrote a line requesting Leonard to call on her as soon as possible, and 
advise her in a great difficulty ; and she gave this note to Ryder, and told her 
to send the groom off with it at once. 

Ryder squeezed the letter, and peered into it, and gathered its nature before 
she gave it to the groom to take to Leonard. 

When he was gone, she went and told Tom Leicester, and he chuckled, 
and made his preparations accordingly. 

Then she retired to her own room and went through a certain process I 
have indicated before as one of her habits: knitted her great black brows, 
and pondered the whole situation with a mental power that was worthy of a 
nobler sphere and higher materials. 

Her practical reverie, so to speak, continued until she was rung for to dress 
her mistress for dinner. 


Griffith was so upset, so agitated and restless, he could not stay long in any 
one place, not even in the ‘Red Lion.’ So he came home to dinner, though 
he had mighty little appetite for it. And this led to another little conjugal 
scene. 

Mrs. Gaunt mounted the great oak staircase to dress for dinner, languidly, 
as ladies are apt to do, when reflection and regret come after excitement. 

Presently she heard a quick foot behind her: she knew it directly for her 
husband’s, and her heart yearned. She did not stop, nor turn her head : womanly 
pride withheld her from direct submission ; but womanly tenderness and tact 
opened a way to reconciliation, She drew softly aside, almost to the wall, and 
went slower, and her hand, her sidelong drooping head, and her whole elo- 
quent person, whispered plainly enough, “If somebody would like to make 
friends, here is the door open.” 

Griffith saw, but was too deeply wounded : he passed her without stopping 
(the staircase was eight feet broad). 

But as he passed he looked at her and sighed, for he saw she was sorry. 

She heard, and sighed too. Poor things, they had lived so happy together 
for years. 

He went on. 

Her pride bent: “ Griffith!” said she, timidly. He turned and stopped at 
that. 

“ Sweetheart,” she murmured, “I was to blame. I was ungenerous. I 
forgot myself. Let me recall my words. You know they did not come from 
my heart.” 

“ You need not tell me that,” said Griffith, doggedly. “I have no quarrel 
with you, and never will. You but do what you are bidden, and say what 
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you are bidden, I take the wound from you as best I may: the man that set 
you on, ’tis him I'll be revenged on.” 

“ Alas! that you will think so,” said she. “ Believe me, dearest, that holy 
man would be the first to rebuke me for rebelling against my husband and 
flouting him. Oh, how could I say such things? I thank you, and love you 
dearly for being so blind to my faults; but I must not abuse your blindness, 
Father Leonard will put me to penance for the fault you forgive. He will 
hear no excuses. Prithee, now, be more just to that good man.” 

Griffith listened quietly, with a cold sneer upon his lip; and this was his 
reply : “ Till that mischief-making villain came between you and me, you never 
gave me a bitter word: we were the happiest pair in Cumberland. But now 
what are we? And what shall we be in another year or two?—RreEvENGE! !” 

He had begun gravely enough, but suddenly burst into an ungovernable 
rage; and as he yelled out that furious word his face was convulsed and ugly 
to look at ; very ugly. 

Mrs, Gaunt started: she had not seen that vile expression in his face for 
many a year ; but she knew it again. 

“ Ay!” he cried, “ he has‘made me drink a bitter cup this many a day. But 
[ll force as bitter a one down his throat, and you shall see it done.” 

Mrs. Gaunt turned pale at this violent threat; but being a high-spirited 
woman, she stiffened and hid her apprehensions loftily. ‘ Madman that you 
are,” said she. “I throw away excuses on Jealousy, and I waste reason upon 
phrenzy. I'll say no more things to provoke you ; but, to be sure, ’tis I that 
am offended now, and deeply tco, as you will find.” 

“So be it,” said Griffith, sullenly ; then, grinding his teeth, “ he shall pay 
for that too.” 

Then he went to his dressing-room, and she to her bedroom. Griffith 
hating Leonard, and Kate on the verge of hating Griffith. 

And, ere her blood could cool, she was subjected to the keen, cold, scrutiny 
of another female, and that female a secret rival. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Woutp you learn what men gain by admitting a member of the fair sex into 
their conspiracies? read the tragedy of Venice Preserved; and, by way of 
afterpiece, this little chapter. 

Mrs. Gaunt sat pale and very silent, and Caroline Ryder stood behind, 
doing up her hair into a magnificent structure that added eight inches to the 
lady’s height: and in this operation her own black hair and keen black eyes 
came close to the golden hair and deep blue eyes, now troubled, and made a 
picture striking by contrast. 

As she was putting the finishing touches, she said, quietly, “If you please, 
Dame, I have somewhat to tell you.” 

Mrs. Gaunt sighed wearily, expecting some very minute communication. 

“ Well, Dame, I dare say I am risking my place, but I can’t help it.” 

“ Another time, Ryder,” said Mrs. Gaunt. “I am in no humour to be 
worried with my servants’ squabbles.” 
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“ Nay, madam, ’tis not that at all: ‘tis about Father Leonard. Sure you 
would not like him to be drawn through the horse-pond; and that is what 
they mean to do next time he comes here.” 

In saying these words, the jade contrived to be adjusting Mrs. Gaunt’s dress. 
The lady’s heart gave a leap, and the servant’s cunning finger felt it, and then 
felt a shudder run all over that stately frame. But after that Mrs. Gaunt 
seemed to turn to steel. She distrusted Ryder, she could not tell why; dis- 
trusted her, and was upon her guard. 

“You must be mistaken,” said she. ‘“ Who would dare to lay hands on a 
priest in my house ?” 

“ Well, Dame, you see they egg one another on. Don’t ask me to betray my 
fellow-servants ; but let us baulk them. I don’t deceive you, Dame: if the 
good priest shows his face here, he will be thrown into the horse-pond, and 
sent home with a ticket pinned to his back. ‘Them that is to do it are on the 
watch now, and have got their orders; and ’tis a burning shame. To be 
sure I am not a Catholic ; but religion is religion, and a more heavenly face I 
never saw: and for it to be dragged through a filthy horse-pond !” 

Mrs. Gaunt clutched her inspector’s arm and turned pale. “The villains! 
the fiends !” she gasped. “Go ask your master to come to me this moment.” 

Ryder took a step or two, then stopped. “ Alack, Dame,” said she, “ that is 
not the way to do. You may be sure the others would not dare, if my master 
had not shown them his mind.” 

Mrs. Gaunt stopped her ears. “ Don’t tell me that 4e has ordered this im- 
pious, cruel, cowardly act. He is a lion: and this comes from the heart of 
cowardly curs. What is to be done, woman? tell me; for you are cooler 
than I am.” 

“Well, Dame, if I were in your place, I’d just send him a line, and bid him 
stay away till the storm blows over.” 

“ You are right. But who isto carry it? My own servants are traitors to 
me. 

“T’'ll carry it myself.” 

“You shall. Put on your hat, and run through the wood; that is the 
shortest way.” 

She wrote a few lines on a large sheet of paper, for note-paper there was 
none in those days; sealed it, and gave it to Ryder. 

Ryder retired to put on her hat, and pry into the letter with greedy eyes. 

lt ran thus :— 


“ Dear Faruer anp Frienp,—You must come hither no more at present. 
Ask the bearer why this is, for I am ashamed to put it on paper. Pray for 
them : for you can, but I cannot. Pray for me, too, bereft for a time of your 
counsels. I shall come and confess to you in a few days, when we are all cooler ; 
but you shall honour Ais house no more. Obey me in this one thing, who shall 
obey you in all things else, and am 

“Your indignant and sorrowful daughter, 
“ Caruerine Gaunt.” 


“No more than that?” said Ryder. “ Ay, she guessed as I should look.” 
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She whipped on her hat and went out. 

Who should she meet, or, I might say, run against, at the halk door, but 
Father Leonard? 

He had come at once in compliance with Mrs. Gaunt’s request. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mrs. Ryper uttered a little scream of dismay. The priest smiled, and said, 
sweetly, “ Forgive me, mistress, I fear I startled you.” 

“Indeed you did, sir,” said she. She looked furtively round, and saw 
Leicester and his waderling on the watch. 

Leicester, unaware of her treachery, made her a signal of intelligence. 

She responded ‘to it, to gain time, 

It was a ticklish situation. Some would have lost their heads. Ryder was 
alarmed, but all'the more able to defend her a. Her first move, as usual 
with such women, was—a lie. 

“ Our Dame is in the Grove, sir,” said she. “I am to bring you to her.” 

The priest bowed his head, gravely, and moved towards the Grove with 
downcast eyes.. Ryder kept close to' him for a few steps; then she ran to 
Leicester, and whispered, hastily, “ Go you to the stable-gate: I'll wae mt him 
round‘that way: hide now; he suspects.’ 

WAY, ay,” ” said Leicester and the confiding pair slipped away round a 
corner to wait for their victim. 

Ryder hurried him into the Grove, and, as soon as she had got him out of 
hearing, told him the truth. 

He turned pale ; for these delicate organizations do not generally excel in 
courage. 

Ryder pitied him, and something of womanly feeling began to mingle with 
her ‘plans. - “ They-shall not lay a finger on you, sir,” said she. “ I'll scratch 
and scream, and bring the whole parish out sooner ; but the best way is not 
to give them a chance: please you follow me.” . And she hurried him 
through the Grové, and then into’an unfiequented path’ of the great wood. 

When they were safe from pursuit she turned and looked at him. He was 
a good deal agitated; but’ the uppermost sentiment was gratitude. It soon 
found words, and, as usual, happy ones.’ He thanked her with dignity and ten- 
derness for the service she had done him, and asked her if whe was a Catholic. 

“ No,” said she. 

At that his countenance fell, but. only for a moment. “ Ah!. would. you 
were,” he said, earnestly. He then added, sweetly, “To be sure I have all the 
more reascn to be grateful to you.” 

“ You are very welcome, reverend sir,” said Ryder, graciously. “ “ Religion 
is religion: and ’tis a barbarous thing that violence should be done to men of 
your cloth.” 

Having thus:won his heart, the artful woman began at one and the’ same 
time to please and to probe him. “Sir,” said she, “be of good heart; they 


have done you no harm, and themselves no good: my mistress will hate them — 


for it, and love you all the more.” 


— 
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Father Leonard’s pale cheek coloured all over at these words, though he 
said nothing. 

“ Since they won’t let you come to her, she will come to you.” 

“Do you think so?” said he, faintly. 


“ Nay, I am sure of it, sir. So would any woman. We still follow our 


hearts, and get our way by hook or by crook.” 

Again the priest coloured, either with pleasure or with shame, or with both ; 
and the keen feminine eye perused him with microscopic power. She waited, 
to give him an opportunity of talking to her and laying bare his feelings; but 
he was either too delicate, too cautious, or too pure. 

So then she suddenly affected to remember her mistress’s letter. She pro- 
duced it with an apology. He took it with unfeigned eagerness, and read it 
in silence; and, having read it, he stood patient, with the tears in his eyes. 
Ryder eyed him with much curiosity and a little pity. ‘“ Don’t you take on 
for that,” said she. ‘ Why, she will be more at her ease when she visits you 
at your place than here; and she won’t give you up, I promise.” 

The priest trembled, and Ryder saw it. 

“But, my daughter,” said he, “I am perplexed and grieved. It seems that 
I make mischief in your house: that is an ill office; I fear it is my duty to 
retire from this place altogether, rather than cause dissension between those 
whom the Church by holy sacrament hath bound together.” So saying, he 
hung his head and sighed. 

Ryder eyed him with a little pity, but more contempt. 

“Why take other people’s faults on your back ?” said she. “ My mistress is 
tied to a man she does not love; but that is not your fault: and he is jealous 
of you that never gave him cause. IfI was a man he should not accuse me— 
for nothing: nor set his man on to drag me through a_horse-pond—for: 
nothing. I'd have the sweet as well as the bitter.” 

Father Leonard turned and looked at her with a face full of terror. Some 
beautiful, honeyed fiend seemed to be entering his heart and tempting it. 

“Oh, hush! my daughter, hush!” he said; “what words are these for a 
virtuous woman to speak, and a priest to hear?” 

“There, I have offended you by my blunt way,” said the cajoling hussy, in 
soft and timid tones. 

“Nay, not so; but oh speak not so lightly of things that peril the 
immortal soul.” 

“Well, I have done,” said Ryder. “ You are out of danger now ; so give’ 
you good day.” 


He stopped her. ‘“ What, before I have thanked you for your goodness?. . 


Ah, Mistress Ryder, ’tis on these occasions a priest sins by longing for riches 
to reward his benefactors. I have nought to offer you but this ring: it was 
my mother’s, my dear mother’s.” 

He took it off his finger to give it her. 

But the little bit of goodness that cleaves even to the heart of an intriguante 
revolted against her avarice. 

“Nay, poor soul, I’ll not take it,” said she; and put her hands before her 
eyes not to see it, for she knew she could not look at it long and spare it. 
VOL. I.—NO. VI. 2K 
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" ‘With this she left him ; but, ere she had gone far, her cunning and curiosity 
gained the upper hand again, and she whipped behind a great tree and 
crouched, invisible all but her nose and one piercing eye. 

She saw the priest make a few steps homewards, then look around, then 
take Mrs. Gaunt’s letter out of his pocket, press it passionately to his lips, and 
hide it tenderly in his bosom. 

This done, he went home with his eyes on the ground as usual, and 
measured steps. And to all who met him he seemed a creature in whom 
religion had conquered all human frailty. 

Caroline Ryder hurried home with cruel exultation in her black eyes. But 
she soon found that the first thing she had to do was to defend herself. 
Leicester and his man met her, and the former looked gloomy, and the latter 
reproached her bitterly ; called her a double-faced jade, and said he would tell 
the Squire of the trick she had played them. But Ryder had a lie ready in a 
moment. “’Tis you I have saved, not him,” said she. “He is something 
more than mortal: why, he told me of his own accord what you were there 
for; but, that if you were so unlucky as to lay hands on him, you would rot 
alive. It seems that has been tried out Stanhope way; a man did but give 
him a blow, and his arm was stiff next day, and he never used it again; and 
next his hair fell off his head, and then his eyes they turned to water and ran 
all out of him, and he died within the twelvemonth.” 

Country folk were nearly, though not quite, as superstitious at that time as 
in the middle ages. “ Murrain on him,” said Leicester. ‘Catch me laying 
a finger on him. I’m glad he is gone; and I hope He won’t never come back 
ne more.” 

“ Not likely, since he can read all our hearts. Why he told me something 
about you, Tom Leicester; he says you are in love.” 

“No! did he really now?” and Leicester opened his eyes very wide. 
“ And did he tell you who the lass is ?” 

“He did so’; and surprised me properly.” This with a haughty glance. 

Leicester held his tongue and turned red. 

“ Who is it, mistress ?” asked the helper. 

“ He didn’t say I was to tell you, young man.” 

And with these two pricks of her needle she left them both more or less 
discomfited, and went to scrutinize and anatomize her mistress’s heart with 
plenty of cunning, but no mercy. She related her own part in the affair very 
briefly, but dwelt with well-feigned sympathy on the priest’s feelings. “He 
turned as white as a sheet, ma’am, when I told him, and offered me his very 
ring off his finger, he was so grateful ; poor man!” 

“ You did not take it, I hope?” said Mrs. Gaunt, quickly. 

“La, no ma'am. I hadn’t the heart.” 

Mrs. Gaunt was silent awhile. When she spoke again it was to inquire 
whether Ryder had given him the letter. 

“That I did: and it brought the tears into his poor eyes; and such beau- 
tiful eyes as he has, to be sure. You would have pitied him if you had seen 
him read it, and cry over it, and then kiss it and put it in his bosom he did.” 

Mrs. Gaunt said nothing, but turned her head away. 
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The operator shot a.sly glance into the looking-glass, and saw a pearly tear 
trickling down her subject's fair cheek. So she went on, all sympathy out- 
side, and remorselessness within. “To think of that face, more like an 
angel’s than a man’s, to be dragged through a nasty horse-pond. "Tis a 
shame of master to set his men on a clergyman.” And so was proceeding, 
with well-acted and catching warmth, to dig as dangerous a pit for Mrs. 
Gaunt as ever was dug for any lady; for whatever Mrs. Gaunt had been 
betrayed into saying, this Ryder would have used without mercy, and with 
diabolical skill. 

Yes it was a pit, and the lady’s tender heart pushed her towards it, and her 
fiery temper drew her towards it. 

Yet she escaped it this time. The dignity, delicacy, and pride, that is 
oftener found in these old families than out of them, saved her from that 
peril. She did not see the trap; but she spurned the bait by native instinct. 

She threw up her hand in a moment, with a queenly gesture, and stopped 
the tempter. 

“ Not—one—word—from my servant against my husband in my hearing !” 
said she, superbly. 

And Ryder shrank back into herself directly 

“Child,” said Mrs. Gaunt, “ you have done me a great service, and my 
husband too; for if this dastardly act had been done in his name, he would 
soon have been heartily ashamed of it and deplored it. Such services can 
never be quite repaid; but you will find a purse in that drawer with five 
guineas ; it is yours; and, my lavender silk dress, be pleased to wear that 
about ‘me; to remind me of the good office you have done me. And now, 
all you can do for me is to leave me ; for I am very, very unhappy.” 

Ryder retired with the spoil, and Mrs. Gaunt leaned her head over her 
chair, and cried without stint. 


After this, no angry words passed between Mr. and Mrs. Gaunt; but 
something worse, a settled coolness, sprung up. 

As for Griffith, his cook kept her place, and the priest came no more to 
the Castle; so, having outwardly gained the day, he was ready to forget and 
forgive; but Kate, though she would not let her servant speak ill of Griffith, 
was deeply indignant and disgusted with him. She met his advances with 
such a stern coldness, that he turned sulky and bitter in his turn. 

Husband and wife saw little of each other, and hardly spoke. 

Both were unhappy ; but Kate was angriest, and Griffith saddest. 

In an evil hour he let out his grief to Caroline Ryder. She seized the 
opportunity and, by a show of affectionate sympathy and zeal, made herself 
almost necessary to him, and contrived to establish a very perilous relation 
between him and her. Matters went so far as this, that the poor man’s eye 
used to brighten when he saw her coming. 

Yet this victory cost her a sore heart and all the patient self-denial of her 
sex. To be welcome to Griffith she had to speak to him of her rival, and to 
speak well of her. She tried talking of herself and her attachment; he 
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yawned in her face: she tried smooth detraction and inuendo; he fired up 
directly and defended her, of whose conduct he had been complaining the 
very moment before. 

Then she saw that there was but one way to the man’s heart. Sore, and 
sick, and smiling, she took that way: resolving to bide her time; to worm 
herself in anyhow, and wait patiently till she could venture to thrust her mis- 
tress out. 

If any of my readers need to be told why this she-Machiavel threw her 
fellow conspirators over, the reason was simply this: on calm reflection she 
saw it was not her interest to get Father Leonard insulted. She looked on 
him as her mistress’s lover, and her own best friend. ‘“ Was Imad?” said she 
to herself. “My business is to keep him sweet upon her, till they can’t live 
without one another: and then I'll tell im; and take your place in this 
house, my lady.” 


And now it is time to visit that extraordinary man, who was the cause of 
all this mischief; whom Gaunt called a villain, and Mrs. Gaunt a saint; and, 
as usual, he was neither one nor the other. 

Father Leonard was a pious, pure, and noble-minded man, who had under- 
taken to defy nature, with religion’s aid; and after years of successful warfare, 
now sustained one of those defeats to which such warriors have been liable in 
every age. If his heart was pure, it was tender; and nature never intended 
him to live all his days alone. After years of prudent coldness to the other 
sex, he fell in with a creature that put him off his guard at first, she seemed. 
so angelic. ‘“ At Wisdom’s gate suspicion slept:” and, by degrees, which 
have been already indicated in this narrative, she, whom the Church had 
committed to his spiritual care, became his idol. Could he have foreseen this, 
it would never have happened; he would have steeled himself, or left the 
country that contained this sweet temptation. But love stole on him, masked 
with religious zeal, and robed in a garment of light that seemed celestial. 

When the mask fell, it was too late: the power to resist the soft and 
thrilling enchantment was gone. ‘The solitary man was too deep in love. 

Yet he clung still to that self-deception, without which he never could have 
been entrapped into an earthly passion: he never breathed a word of love to 
her. It would have alarmed her; it would have alarmed himself. Every 
syllable that passed between these two might have been published without 
scandal. But the heart does not speak by words alone: there are looks, and 
there are tones of voice that belong to love, and are his signs, his weapons ; 
and it was in these very tones the priest murmured to his gentle listener about 
“the angelic life” between spirits still lingering on earth, but purged from 
earthly dross ; and even about other topics less captivating to the religious. 
imagination. He had persuaded her to found a school in this dark parish, 
and in it he taught the poor with exemplary and touching patience. Well, 
when he spoke to her about this school, it was in words of practical good 
sense, but in tones of love; and she, being one of those feminine women who 
catch the tone they are addressed in, and instinctively answer in tune, and, 
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moreover, seeing no ill but good in the subject of their conversation, replied 
sometimes, unguardedly enough, in accents almost as tender. 

In truth, if Love was really a personage, as the heathens feigned, he must 
have often perched on a tree in-that quiet grove, and chuckled and mocked, 
when this man and woman sat and murmured together, in the soft seducing 
twilight, about the love of God. 

And now things had come to a crisis. Husband and wife went about the 
house silent and gloomy, the ghosts of their former selves; and the priest sat 
solitary, benighted, bereaved of the one human creature he cared for. Day 
succeeded to day, and still she never came. Every morning he said, “ She 
will come to-day,” and brightened with the hope. But the leaden hours crept 
by, and still she came not. 

Three sorrowful weeks went by ; and he fell into deep dejection. He used 
to wander out at night, and come and stand where he could see her windows 
with the moon shining on them: then go slowly home, cold in body, and 
with his heart aching, lonely, deserted, and perhaps forgotten. Oh, never till 
now had he known the utter aching sense of being quite alone in this weary 
world. 

One day, as he sat, drooping and listless, there came a light foot along the 
passage, a light tap at the door, and, the next moment, she stood before him, 
a little paler than usual, but lovelier than ever, for celestial pity softened her 
noble features, 

The priest started up with a cry of joy that ought to have warned her ; but 
it only brought a faint blush of pleasure to her cheek and the brimming tears 
to her eyes. 

“ Dear father and friend,” said she. “ What! have you missed me? Think, 
then, how I have missed you. But “twas best for us both to let their vile 
passions cool first.” 

Leonard could not immediately reply. ‘The emotion of seeing her again so 
suddenly almost choked him. 

He needed all the self-possession he had been years acquiring not to throw 
himself at her knees and declare his passion to her. 

Mrs. Gaunt saw his agitation, but did not interpret to his disadvantage. 

She came eagerly ‘and sat on a stool beside him. “Dear father,” she 
said, “do not let their insolence grieve you. They have smarted for it, and 
shall smart till they make their submission to you, and beg and entreat you to 
come to us again. Meantime, since you cannot visit me, I visit you. Confess 
me, father, and then direct me with your counsels. Ah! if you could but give 
me the Christian temper to carry them out firmly but meekly! “Tis my un- 
governed spirit hath wrought all this mischief, mea culpa! mea culpa!” — sot 

By this time Leonard had recovered his self-possession, and he spent an 
hour of strange intoxication, confessing his idol, sentencing his idol to light 
penances, directing and advising his idol, and all in the soft murmurs of a 
sc VOR? a 
She left him, and the room seemed to darken. 

Two days only elapsed, and she came again. Visit succeeded to visit: and 
her affection seemed boundless. 
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The insult he had received was to be avenged in one place, and healed in 
another, and, if possible, effaced with tender hand. 

So she kept all her sweetness for that little cottage, and all her acidity for 
Hernshaw Castle. 

It. was an evil hour when Griffith attacked her saint with violence. The 
woman was too high-spirited, and too sure of her own rectitude, to endure 
that : so, instead of crushing her, it drove her to retaliation; and to impru- 
dence. 

These visits to console Father Leonard were quietly watched by Ryder, 
for one thing. But, worse than that, they placed Mrs. Gaunt in a new posi- 
tion with Leonard, and one that melts the female heart. She was now the 
protectress and the consoler of a man she admired and revered. I say if any 
thing on earth can breed love in a grand female bosom, this will. 

She had put her foot on a sunny slope clad with innocent-looking flowers ; 
‘but: more and. more precipitous at every step, and perdition at the bottom. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Faruer Leronarp, visited, soothed, and petted by his idol, recovered his 
‘spirits, and, if he pined during her absence, he was always so joyful in her 
presence that she thought of course he was permanently happy; so then, 
being by nature magnanimous and placable, she began to smile on her husband 
again, and a tacit reconciliation came about by natural degrees. 

But this produced a startling result. 

Leonard, as her confessor, could learn _erything that passed between them ; 
he had only to follow established precedents and ask questions his Church 
thas printed for the use of confessors. 

The consequence was that one day, being off his guard, or literally unable 
‘to contain his bursting heart any longer, he uttered a cry of jealous agony, 
and then, in a torrent of burning, melting words, appealed to her pity. He 
painted her husband’s happiness, and his own misery, and barren desolation, 
with a fervid passionate eloquence that paralysed his hearer, and left her pale 
and trembling, and the tears of pity trickling down her cheek. 

Those silent tears calmed him a little ; and he begged her forgiveness, and 
awaited his doom. 

“T pity you,” said she, angelically. “What? you jealous of my husband! 
Oh, pray to Christ and our Lady to cure you of this folly.” 

She rose, fluttering inwardly, but calm asa statue on the outside, gave him 
her hand, and went home very slowly ; and the moment she was out of his 
sight she drooped her head like a crushed flower. 

She was sad, ashamed, alarmed. 

Her mind was in a whirl; and, were I to imitate those writers who under- 
take to dissect and analyse the heart at such moments, and 9 the exact 
result on paper, I should be apt to sacrifice truth to precision ; I must stick 
to my old plan, and tell you what she did: that will surg ely be some index to 
her mind, especially with my female readers. 

She went home straight to her husband ; he Was smoking his pipe after 
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dinner. She drew her chair close to him, and laid her hand tenderly on his 
shoulder. “Griffith,” she said, “ will you grant your wife a favour? You 
once promised to take me abroad: I desire to go now: I long to see foreign 
countries: I am tired of this place. I want a change. Prithee, prithee take 
me hence this very day.” 

Griffith looked aghast. ‘“ Why, sweetheart, it takes a deal of money to go 
abroad ; we must get in our rents first.” 

“ Nay, I have a hundred pounds laid by.” 

“Well, but what a fancy to take all of a sudden!” 

“Oh, Griffith, don’t deny me what I ask you, with my arm round your 
neck, dearest. It is no fancy. I want to be alone with you, far from this 
place where coolness has come between us.” And with this she fell to crying 
and sobbing, and straining him tight to her bosom, as if she feared to lose 
him, or be taken from him. 

Griffith kissed her, and told her to cheer up, he was not the man to deny 
her anything. “Just let me get my hay in,” said he, “and I'll take you to 
Rome, if you like.” 

“No, no: to-day, or to-morrow at furthest, or you don’t love me as I 
deserve to be loved by you this day.” 

“Now Kate, my darling, be reasonable. I must get my hay in; and then 
I am your man.” 

Mrs. Gaunt had gradually sunk almost to her knees. She now started up 
with nostrils expanding and her blue eyes glittering. ‘ Your hay!” she cried, 
with bitter contempt; “ your hay before your wife? That is how you love 
me.” 

And, the next moment, she seemed to turn from a fiery woman to a 
glacier. 

Griffith smiled at all this with that lordly superiority the male sometimes 
wears when he is behaving like a dull ass; and smoked his pipe, and resolved. 
to indulge her whim as soon as ever he had got his hay in. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Suowery weather set in, and the hay had to be turned twice, and left in 
cocks instead of carried. 

Griffith spoke now and then about the foreign tour; but Kate deigned no 
reply whatever ; and the chilled topic died out before the wet hay could be 
got in: and so much for Procrastination. 

Meantime, Betty Gough was sent for to mend the house-linen. She came 
every other day after dinner, and sat working alone beside Mrs. Gaunt till 
dark. : 

Caroline Ryder put her own construction on this, and tried to make friends 
with Mrs, Gough, intending to pump her. But Mrs. Gough gave her short, 
dry answers. Ryder then felt sure that Gough was a go-between, and, 
woman-like, turned up her nose at her with marked contempt.. For why? 
This office of go-between was one she especially coveted for herself under the 
circumstances ; and, a little while ago, it had seemed within her grasp. 
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One fine afternoon the hay was all carried, and Griffith came home in 
good spirits to tell his wife he was ready to make the grand tour with her. 

He was met at the gate by Mrs. Gough, with a face of great concern; she 
begged him to come and see the Dame; she had slipped on the oak stairs, 
poor soul, and hurt her back. 

Griffith tore up the stairs, and found Kate in the drawing-room lying on a 
sofa, and her doctor by her side. He came in, trembling like a leaf, and 
clasped her piteously in his arms. At this she uttered a little patient sigh of 
pain, and the doctor begged him to moderate himself: there was no imme- 
diate cause of alarm; but she must be kept quiet; she’had strained her back, 
and her nerves were shaken by the fall. 

“Oh, my poor Kate!” cried Griffith ; and would let nobody else touch her. 
She was no longer a tall girl, but a statuesque woman; yet he carried her in 
his herculean arms up to her bed. She turned her head towards him and 
shed a gentle tear at this proof of his love; but the next moment she was 
cold again, and seemed weary of her life. 

An invalid’s bed was sent to her by the doctor at her own request, and 
placed on a [small bedstead. She lay on this at night, and on a sofa by 
day. 
Griffith was now as good as a widower ; and Caroline Ryder improved the 
opportunity. She threw herself constantly in his way, all smiles, small talk, 
and geniality. 

Like many healthy men, your sickness wearied him if it lasted over two 
days; and, whenever he came out, chilled and discontented, from his invalid. 
wife, there was a fine, buoyant, healthy young woman, ready to chat with 
him, and brimming over with undisguised admiration. 

True, she was only a servant; a servant to the core. But she had been 
always about ladies, and could wear their surface as readily as she could their 
gowns. Moreover, Griffith himself lacked dignity and reserve: he would 
talk to anybody. 

The two women began to fill the relative situations of clouds, and sunshine. 

But, ere this had lasted long, the enticing contact with the object of her 
lawless fancy inflamed Ryder, and made her so impatient that she struck her 
long meditated blow a little prematurely. 

The passage outside Mrs. Gaunt’s door had a large window: and one day, 
while Griffith was with his wife, Ryder composed herself on the window-seat 
in a forlorn attitude, too striking and unlike her usual gay demeanour to pass 
unnoticed. 

Griffith came out and saw this drooping disconsolate figure. “ Hallo!” 
said he, “ what is wrong with you ?” a little fretfully. 

A deep sigh was the only response. 

“ Had words with your sweetheart ?” 

“ You know I have no sweetheart, sir.” 

The good-natured Squire made an attempt or two to console her and find 
out what was the matter; but he could get nothing out of her but monosyl- 
lables and sighs. At last the crocodile contrived to cry. And having thus 
secured his pity, she said— 
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“ There, never heed me. I’m a foolish woman ; I can’t bear to see my dear 
master so abused.” 

“ What d’ye mean ?” said-Griffith, sternly. Her very first shaft wounded 
his peace of mind. 

“ Oh, no matter! why should I be your friend and my own enemy? If I 
tell you, I shall lose my place.” 

“ Nonsense, girl, you shall never lose your place while I am here.” 

“ Well, I hope not, sir; for I am very happy here; too happy methinks, 
when you speak kindly to me. Take no notice of what I said. "Tis best to be 
blind at times.” 

The simple Squire did not see that this artful woman was playing the stale 
game of her sex : stimulating his curiosity under pretence of putting him off. 
He began to fret with suspicion and curiosity, and insisted on her speaking 
out. 

“ Ah! but I am so afraid you will hate me,” said she; “ and that will be 
worse than losing my place.” 

, Griffith stamped on the ground. “ What is it?” said he, fiercely. 

Ryder seemed frightened. “It is nothing,” said she. Then she paused, 
and added, “ but my folly. I can’t bear to see you waste your feelings. She 
is not so ill as you fancy.” 

“ Do you mean to say that my wife is pretending ?” 

“How can I say that? I wasn’t there: nobody saw her fall ; nor heard her 
either ; and the house full of people. No doubt there is something the matter 
with her ; but I do believe her heart is in more trouble than her back.” 

“‘ And what troubles her heart? Tell me, and she shall not fret long.” 

“‘ Well, sir: then just you send for Father Leonard: and she will get up, 
and walk as she used, and smile on you as she used. That man is the main 
of her sickness, you take my word.” * 

Griffith turned sick at heart: and the strong man literally staggered at 
this envenomed thrust of a weak woman’s tongue. But he struggled with the 
poison. 

“What d’ye mean, woman?” said he. “The priest hasn’t been near her 
these two months.” 

“That is it, sir,” replied Ryder quietly; “4e is too wise to come here 
against your will; and. she is bitter against you for frightening him away. 
Ask yourself, sir, didn’t she change to you the moment that you threatened 
that Leonard with the horse-pond ?” 

“That is true!” gasped the wretched husband. 

Yet he struggled again. “But she made it up with me after that. Why, 
‘twas but the other day she begged me to go abroad with her, and take her 
away from this place.” 

“ Ay? indeed!” said Ryder, bending her black brows, “ did she so 2” 

“That she did,” said Griffith, joyfully: “so you see you are mistaken.” 

“ You should have taken her at her word, sir,” was all the woman’s reply. 

“Well, you see the hay was out; so I put it off; and then came the 
cursed rain day after day ; and so she cooled upon it.” 

_“ Of course she did, sir.” Then, with a solemnity that appalled her 
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miserable listener, “ I’d give all I’m worth if you had taken her at her word 
that minute. But that is the way with you gentlemen: you let the occasion 
slip: and we that be women never forgive that: she won’t give you the same 
chance again, know. Now if I was not afraid to make you unhappy, I'd 
tell you why she asked you to go abroad. She felt herself weak and saw her 
danger; she found she could not resist that Leonard any longer; and she © 
had the sense to see it wasn’t worth her while to ruin herself for him; so 
she asked you to save her from him: that is the plain English, And you 
didn’t.” 

At this, Griffith’s face wore an expression of agony so horrible that Ryder 
hesitated in her course. “There, there,” said she, “ pray don’t look so, dear 
master ; after all, there’s nothing waneins and perhaps I am too severe where 
Isee you ill- treated : and to be sure no semen could be cold to you unless she 
was bewitched out of her seven senses by some other man. I couldn’t use 
you as mistress does; but then there’s nobody I care a straw for in these 
parts, except my dear eames.” 

Griffith took no notice of this overture: the potent poison of jealousy was 
coursing through all his veins and distorting his ghastly face. 

“Oh, God!” he gasped, “can this thing be? My wife! the mother of 
my child! Itisa lie! I can’t believe it; I won't believe it. Have pity on 
me, woman, and think again, and unsay your words; for, if ‘tis so, there will 
be murder in this house.” 

Ryder was alarmed. “ Don’t talk so,” said she, hastily ; ; “no woman born 
is worth that ; besides, as you say, what do we know against her? She is a 
gentlewoman, and well brought up. Now, dear master, you have got one 
friend in this house, and that is me: I know women better than you do. 
Will you be ruled by me?” 

“ Yes, I will: for I do believe you care a little for me.” 

“ Then don’t you believe anything against our Dame. Keep quiet till you 
know more. Don’t you be so simple as to accuse her to her face, or you'll 
never learn the truth. Just you watch her quietly, without seeming ; and I'll 
help you. Be a man, and know the truth.” 

“T will!” said Griffith, grinding his teeth. “ And I believe she will come 
out pure as snow.” 

“ Well, I hope so too,” said Ryder, dri'ly. Then she added, “ But don’t 
you be seen speaking to me too much, sir, or she will suspect me, and then she 
will be on her guard with me. When I have anything particular to tell you, 
I'll cough, so; and then I'll run out into the Grove: nobody goes there 
now. 

Griffith did not see the hussy was contriving a series of assignations. 


He fell into the trap bodily. 


The life this man led was now infernal. 
~ He watched his wife night and day to detect her heart ; he gave up hunt- 
ing, he deserted the ‘Red Lion ; if he went out of doors, it was but a step; 
he hovered about the place to see if messages came or went; and he spent 
hours in his wife’s bedroom, watching her, grim, silent, and sombre, to detect 
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her inmost heart. His flesh wasted visibly, and his ruddy colour paled. 
Hell was in his heart. Ay, two hells: jealousy and suspense. 

Mrs. Gaunt saw directly that something was amiss, and ere long she divined 
what it was. 

But, if he was jealous, she was proud as Lucifer. So she met his ever- 
watchful eye with the face of a marble statue. 

Only in secret her heart quaked and yearned, and she shed many a furtive 
tear, and was sore, sore perplexed. 

Meantime Ryder was playing with her master’s anguish like a cat with a 
mouse. 

Upon the pretence of some petty discovery or other, she got him out day 
after day into the Grove, and, to make him believe in her candour and impar- 
tiality, would give him feeble reasons for thinking his wife loved him still ; 
taking care to overpower these reasons with some little piece of strong good 
sense and subtle observation. 

It is the fate of moral poisoners to poison themselves as well as their 
victims. This is a just retribution, and it fell upon this female Iago. Her 
wretched master now loved his wife to distraction, yet hated her to the death: 
and Ryder loved her master passionately, yet hated him intensely, by fits and 
starts. 

These secret meetings on which she had counted so, what did she gain by 
them? She saw that, with all her beauty, intelligence, and zeal for him, she 
was nothing to him still. He suspected, he sometimes hated his wife, but he 
was always full of her. There was no getting any other wedge into his 
heart. 

This so embittered Ryder that one day she revenged herself on him. 

He had been saying that no earthly torment could equal his: all his watch- 
ing had shown him nothing for certain. “Oh,” said he, “if I could only get 
proof of her innocence, or proof of her guilt! Anything better than the 
misery of doubt. It gnaws my heart, it consumes my flesh. I can’t sleep, I 
can’t eat, I can’t sit down. I envy the dead that lie at peace. Oh, my heart! 
my heart !” 

“ And all for a woman that is not young, nor half so handsome as yourself. 
Well, sir, I'll try and cure you of your doubt, if that is what torments you. 
When you threatened that Leonard, he got his orders to come here no more. 
But she visited him at his place again and again.” 

“?Tis false! How know you that?” 

“ As soon as your back was turned she used to order her horse and ride to 
him.” 

“ How do you know she went to him?” 

“T mounted the tower, and saw the way she took.” 

Griffith’s face was a piteous sight. He stammered out, “ Well, he is her 
confessor. She always visited him. at times.” 

“ Ay, sir; but in those days her blood was cool, and his too; but bethink 
you now, when you threatened the man with the horse-pond, he became your 
enemy. All revenge is sweet; but what revenge so sweet to any man as that 
which came to his arms of its own accord? I do notice that men can’t read 
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men, but any woman can read a woman. Maids they are reserved, because 
their mothers have told them that is the only way to get married. But what 
have a wife and a priest to keep them distant? Can they ever hope to come 
together lawfully? That is why a priest’s light-o’-love is always some honest 
man’s wife. What had those two to keep them from folly? Old Betty 
Gough? Why, the mistress had bought her, body and soul, long ago. No, 
sir, you had no friend there; and you had three enemies—love, revenge, and 
opportunity. Why, what did the priest say to me? I met him not ten yards 
from here. ‘ Ware the horse-pond!’ says I. Says he, ‘ Since I am to have the 
bitter, I'll have the sweet as well?” 

These infernal words were not spoken in vain. Grriffith’s features were 
horribly distorted, his eyes rolled fearfully, and he fell to the ground, grinding 
his teeth, and foaming at the mouth. Aan epileptic fit! 

An epileptic fit is a terrible sight: the simple description of one in our 
medical books is appalling. 

And in this case it was all the more fearful, the subject being so strong 
and active. 

Caroline Ryder shrieked with terror, but no one heard her; at all events, 
no one came; to be sure the place had a bad name for ghosts, etc. 

She tried to hold his head, but could not, for his body kept bounding from 
the earth with inconceivable elasticity and fury, and his arms flew in every 
direction; and presently Ryder received a violent blow that almost stunned 
her. 

She lay groaning and trembling beside the victim of her poisonous tongue 
and of his own passions. 

When she recovered herself he was snorting rather than breathing, but 
lying still and pale enough, with his eyes set and glassy. 

She got up, and went with uneven steps to a little rill hard by, and plunged 
her face in it: then filled her beaver hat, and came and dashed water 
repeatedly in his face. 

He came to his senses by degrees ; but was weak as an infant. Then Ryder 
wiped the foam from his lips, and, kneeling on her knees, laid a soft hand 
upon his heavy head, shedding tears of pity and remorse, and sick at heart 
herself. 

For what had she gained by blackening her rival? The sight of Ais bodily 
agony, and Ais ineradicable love. 

Mrs. Gaunt sat out of shot, cold, calm, superior. 

Yet, in the desperation of her passion, it was something to nurse his weak 
head an instant and shed hot tears upon his brow; it was a positive joy, and 
soon proved a fresh and inevitable temptation. 

“My poor master,” said she, tenderly, “I never will say a word to you 
again. It is better to be blind. My God! how you cling to her that feigns 
a broken back to be rid of you, when there are others as well to look at, and 
ever so much younger, that adore every hair on your dear head, and would 
follow you round the world for one kind look.” 

“Let no one love me like that,” said Griffith, feebly, “ to love so, is to be 
miserable.” 
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“Pity her then, at least,” murmured Ryder; and, feeling she had quite 
committed herself now, her bosom panted under Griffith’s ear, and told him 
the secret she had kept till now. 

My female readers will sneer at this temptation: my male readers know 
that scarcely one man out of a dozen, sick, sore, and hating her he loved, 
would have turned away from the illicit consolation thus offered to him in 
his hour of weakness with soft seducing tones, warm tears, and heart that 
panted at his ear. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


How did poor, faulty Griffith receive it? 

He raised his head, and turned his brown eye gentle but full upon her. 
“‘ My poor girl,” said he, “I see what you are driving at. But that will not 
do. I have nothing to give you in exchange. I hate my wife that I loved 
so dear: d——n her! d n her! But I hate all womankind for her sake. 
‘Keep you clear of me. I would ruin no poor girl for heartless sport. I shall 
have blood on my hands ere long, and that is enough.” 

And, with these alarming words, he seemed suddenly to recover all his 
vigour; for he rose and stalked away at once, and never looked behind him. 

Ryder made no further attempt. She sat down and shed bitter tears of 
sorrow and mortification. 

After this cruel rebuff she must hate somebody ; and, with the justice of 
her sex, she pitched on Mrs. Gaunt, and hated her like a demon, and watched 
to do her a mischief by hook or by crook. 





Griffith’s appearance and manner caused Mrs. Gaunt very serious anxiety. 
His clothes hung loose on his wasting frame; his face was of one uniform 
sallow tint, like a maniac’s; and he sat silent for hours beside his wife, eying 
her askant from time to time like a surly mastiff guarding some treasure. 

She divined what was passing in his mind, and tried to soothe him; but 
almost in vain. He was sometimes softened for the moment; but Aeret lateri 
lethalis arundo ; he still hovered about, watching her and tormenting himself; 
gnawed mad by three vultures of the mind—doubt, jealousy, and suspense. 


Mrs. Gaunt wrote letters to Father Leonard: hitherto she had only ‘sent 
him short messages. 

Betty Gough ‘carried these letters, alt brought the answers. 

Griffith, thanks to the hint Ryder had given him, suspected this, and way- 
laid the old woman, and roughly demanded to see the letter she was carrying. 
She stoutly protested she had none. He seized her, turned her pockets 
inside out, and found a bunch of keys; item, a printed dialogue between Peter 
and Herod, omitted in the canonical books, but described by the modern dis- 
coverer as an infallible charm for the toothache; item, a brass thimble ; item, 
half a nutmeg. 

“Curse your cunning,” said he; and went off muttering. 
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The old woman tottered trembling to Mrs. Gaunt, related this outrage 
with an air of injured innocence, then removed her cap, undid her hair, and 
took out a letter from Leonard. 

“ This must end, and shall,” said Mrs, Gaunt, firmly; “else it will drive 
him mad and me too.” , 


Bolton fair-day came. It was a great fair, and had attractions for all 
classes. There were cattle and horses of all kinds for sale, and also shows, 
games, wrestling, and dancing till daybreak. 

All the servants had a prescriptive right to" go to this fair: and Griffith 
himself had never missed one. He told Kate over-night he would go, if it 
were not for leaving her alone. 

The words were kinder than their meaning ; but Mrs. Gaunt had the tact, 
or the candour, to take them in their best sense. “ And I would go with you, 
my dear,” said she; “ but I should only be a drag. Never heed me; give 
yourself a day’s pleasure, for indeed you need it. I am in care about you: 
you are so dull of late.” 

“ Well, I will,” said Griffith. “Tl not mope here when all the rest are 
merry-making.” 

Accordingly, next day, about eleven in the morning, he mounted his horse 
and rode to the fair, leaving the house empty; for all the servants were gone 
except the old housekeeper ; she was tied to the fireside by rheumatics. Even 
Ryder started, with a new bonnet and red ribbons; but that was only a blind. 
She slipped back and got unperceived into her own bedroom. 

Griffith ran through the fair ; but could not enjoy it. Herebat lateri arundo. 
He came galloping back to watch his wife, and see whether Betty Gough 
had come again or not. 

As he rode into the stable-yard he caught sight of Ryder’s face at an upper 
window. She looked pale and agitated, and her black eyes flashed with a 
strange expression. She made him a signal which he did not understand ; 
but she joined him directly after in the stable-yard. 

“Come quietly with me,” said she, solemnly. 

He hooked his horse’s rein to the wall, and followed her, trembling. 

She took him up the back stairs, and, when she got to the landing, she 
turned and said, “ Where did you leave her?” 

“In her own room.” 

“See if she is there now,” said Ryder, pointing to the door. 

Griffith tore the door open: the room was empty. 

“Nor is she to be found in the house,” said Ryder; “for I’ve been in 
every room.” 

Griffith’s face turned livid, and he staggered and leaned against the wall. 

Where is she?” said he, hoarsely. 

“ Humph !” said Ryder, fiendishly. “Find Aim, and you'll find her.” 

“T’ll find them if they are above ground,” cried Griffith, furiously ; and 
he rushed into his bedroom and soon came out again, with a fearful purpose 
written on his ghastly features and in his bloodshot eyes; and a loaded 
pistol in his hand, 
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" Ryder was terrified ; but instead of succumbing to terror, she flew at him 
like a cat and wreathed her arms round him. | 

“ What would you do?” cried she. “ Madman, would you hang for them? 
and break my heart; the only woman in the world that loves you. Give me 
the pistol. Nay, I will have it.” 

And, with that extraordinary power excitement lends her sex, she 
wrenched it out of his hands. 

He gnashed his teeth with fury, and clutched her with a gripe of iron: 
she screamed with pain: he relaxed his grasp a little at that: she turned on 
him and defied him. 

“TI won't let you get into trouble for a priest and a wanton,” she cried ; 
“you shall kill me first. Leave me the pistol, and pledge me your sacred word 
to do them no harm, and then I'll tell you where they are. Refuse me this, 
and you shall go to your grave and know nothing more than you know 
now.” 

“No, no: if you are a woman have pity on me; let me come at them. 
There, I'll use no weapon. I'll tear them to atoms with these hands, Where 
are they?” 

“ May I put the pistol away then ?” 

“ Yes, take it out of my sight; so best. Where are they?” 

Ryder locked the pistol up in one of Mrs, Gaunt’s boxes. Then she said, 
in a trembling voice, “ Follow me.” 

He followed -her in awful silence. 

She went rather slowly to the door that opened on the lawn; and then she 
hesitated. “If you are a man, and have any feeling for a poor girl who 
loves you; if you are a gentleman, and respect your word—no violence.” 

“JT promise,” said he. “ Where are they ?” 

“Nay, nay. I fear I shall rue the day I told you. Promise me once 
more: no bloodshed—upon your soul.” 

“TI promise. Where are they?” 

“God forgive me; they are in the Grove.” 

He bounded away from her like some beast of prey; and she crouched 
and trembled on the steps of the door: and, now that she realized what she 
was doing, a sickening sense of dire misgiving came over her and made her 
feel quite faint. 

And so the weak, but dangerous creature sat crouching and quaking, and 
launched the strong one. 

Griffith was soon in the Grove ; and the first thing he saw was Leonard and 
his wife walking together in earnest conversation. ‘Their backs were towards 
him. Mrs. Gaunt, whom he had left lying on a sofa, and who professed 
herself scarce able to walk half a dozen times across the room, was now 
springing along, elastic as a young greyhound, and full of fire and animation. 
The miserable husband saw, and his heart died within him. 

He leaned against a tree and groaned. 

The deadly sickness of his heart soon gave way to sombre fury. He came 
softly after them, with ghastly cheek, and bloodthirsty eyes, like red-hot coals. 
They stopped ; and he heard his wife say, “”T'is a solemn promise, then: 
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this very night.” The priest bowed assent. Then they spoke in so low a 
voice, he could not hear; but his wife pressed a purse upon Leonard, and 
Leonard hesitated, but ended by taking it. 

Griffith uttered a yell like a tiger, and rushed between them with savage 
violence, driving the lady one way with his wrists, and the priest another. 
She screamed: he trembled in silence. 

Griffith stood a moment between these two pale faces, silent and awful. 

Then he faced his wife. ‘“ You vile wretch!” he cried: “so you duy your 
own dishonour, and mine.” He raised his hand high over her head; she 
never winced. “Oh! but for my oath, I’d lay you dead at my feet. But 
no; I'll not hang for a priest and a wanton. So, this is the thing you love, 
and pay it to love you.” And with all the mad inconsistency of rage, which 
mixes small things and great, he tore the purse out of Leonard’s hand: then 
seized him felly by the throat. 

At that the high spirit of Mrs. Gaunt gave way to abject terror. “Oh, 
mercy! mercy!” she cried; “it is all a mistake.” And she clung to his knees, 

He spurned her furiously away. “ Don’t touch me, woman,” he cried, “ or 
you are dead. Lookat this!” And in a moment, with gigantic strength and 
fury, he dashed the priest down at her feet. “I know ye, ye proud, wanton 
devil,” he cried, “love the thing you have seen me tread upon! love it—if 
ye can.” And he literally trampled upon the poor priest with both feet. 

Leonard shrieked for mercy. 

“None, in this world or the next,” roared Griffith; but the next moment 
he took fright at himself. “God!” he cried, “I must go or kill. Live and 
be damned for ever, the pair of ye.” And with this he fled from them, 
grinding his teeth and beating the air with his clenched fists. 

He darted to the stable-yard, sprang on his horse, and galloped away from 
Hernshaw Castle, with the face, the eyes, the gestures, the incoherent mutter- 
ings of a raving Bedlamite. 
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A SPRING CHANSON. 


i the amber east the happy merle 
From tree-top whistles clear— 
“ What Love is to young man and girl 
Spring-time is to the year.” 
While in the wind the poplar bent 
Like a torch of emerald flame ; 
"Neath the flowering currants’ coloured light 
A brilliant chaffinch came: 
And he hardly alit, ere away he flew 
In a twinkle of yellow, green, and blue, 
And when I saw him, I knew, I knew 
That Spring, bringing favour to bird and beast, 
Mosses to thatches of cottage and shed, 
Iris to mirrors of morning dew, 
Sunset colours to west, sunrise colours to east, 
New green to old furrows of churchyard dead, 
Would bring an ode to the poet too, 
Or a chanson at the least. 


When Spring came to my garden 
The wintry world’s retriever !) 
The crocuses stood in their ranks, like a guard 
Of honour to receive her. 
And now in Spring’s inconstant smile, 
In Spring’s inconstant light, 
One rebus bush is a rosy cloud, 
Its neighbour a cloud of white. 
The ivies have clomb o’er the cottage rafter : 
The gummy buds of the chestnut glitter : 
On the southern wall I mark a titter 
Of bloom—in a month, or so, hereafter 
’T will be all covered o’er with a blossoming laughter, 
And the ground beneath an exquisite litter 
Of shed pink and white—and I know who 
Will then sit in the noon, the patientest knitter 
(My dearest, my dearest, who is it but you !) 





Sunshine-kissed, blossom-powdered ; and, while the wind blows 


Warm and warmer, around her the hyacinth swells 
To break into clusters of coralline bells, 
Princess rose-bud, green-hooded, to open to rose, 


In the Spring-time’s lovely thronging 
Lurk a sacred thirst and longing. 
Every deep earth-hidden root 
Yearns to turn to flower and fruit ; 
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Every hen-bird east and west 

Pines for eggs beneath her breast ; 

On all harmless creeping things 

Comes desire of painted wings } 

And the brightest vision hovers 

In the eyes of happy lovers ; 

The burst of apple-blossom brave 

Hides the newly-mounded grave ; 

The voice of happy bird in brake 

Soothes the oft-recurring ache. S 2 

Srring is breathing through my hair, 

Spring is smiling in the air ; 

And in her deep delight I share 
With far-removéd things— 

The solitary-mining mole, 

The lark, a disembodied soul 


That, lost in heaven, sings. 


Oh Spring: that bids the crocus 
Uplift its coloured lamp, 
That with the wind-flower lights the wood, : 

With marigold the swamp,— rf 
That woos from out the apple-bough 
The perfumed white and red— 
Breaks the sod to daisies under my foot, 
Hangs a musical heaven o’er-head— 
Oh Spring, Spring, I would meet thee 
The happiest man alive 
If—as once—I could but greet thee 
With the heart of twenty-five, 
Which was hermit of its sweetness 
As of honey is the hive! 


Oh youth, youth, youth, 
More beautiful than truth— 

The truth that checks the blood, and makes the temples grey : 
The light of thy sunrise 

4 Dwells deep in memory’s eyes, 

And I feel as bare as winter in the thick leaf-coming May. 
Oh youth, youth, youth, 
Time has neither rest nor ruth. 
Spring enkindles wood and plain 
But it passes heart and brain. 
Spring, above the mountain crag, 
Waves the morning’s fiery flag, 
Draws the evening amethyst,— 
Time has staled the lips I kissed 
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In such passion undissembled 

That its very rapture trembled. 
Spring may walk o’er daisies spread, 
With a skylark over head ; 

Her garments scented with the May ; 
Round her footsteps lambs at play. 
But she is alien, she is foreign : 

Her delight I have no store in. 

I regard her as a child 

Singing in her spirits wild, 

Dancing in the sheer excess 

Of a thoughtless happiness. 

Her smile is bright, but very shallow. 
More I love September’s yellow : 
Morns of dew-strung gossamer, 
Thoughtful days without a stir, 
Rooky clangours, brazen leaves, 
Stubbles dotted o’er with sheaves, 
More than Spring’s bright un-control 
Suit the Autumn of the soul. 

Who would choose the giddy girl, 
In her spirits’ endless whirl, ; 
Before the calm, deep-thoughted woman, 
With a heart entirely human? 


From summit of thy slowly-greening tree, 

Sing to the breaking east, oh happy merle, 
Scatter rich jewel and melodious pearl, 

Then close in a thick-warbled ecstasy ! 

Sing to the Spring—but through the Spring I look 
And see, when fields are bare, the woodlands pale, | 
And hear a sad_un-mated redbreast wail, 

In beechen russets by a leaden brock. 

For I am tortured by a boding eye 
That, gazing on the morning’s glorious grain, 
Beholds late shreds of fiery sunset <tain 

The marble pallor of a western sky. 

Sweet is thy song, oh merle! and sweetly sung 
Thy forefathers in our forefathers’ ears ; 

And this—far more than all—thy song endears 

In that it knits the old world with the young. 

Men live and die, the song remains ; and when 
I list the passion of thy vernal breath, 

Methinks thou singest best to Love and Death— 

To happy Lovers and to dying Men. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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THE TENT, AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


N able critic of my Travels in Central Asia wrote—* Mr. Vambéry 
wandered because he has the wild spirit of Dervishism strong within 
him.” On first reading this it struck me as a little too strong, and I shall 
ever protest against such attribution of the title of vagabond, however refined 
may be the terms in which it is couched. Still I must candidly confess that 
the tent, the snail shell of the nomad, if I may be allowed so to call it, has 
left on my memory an ineffaceable impression. It certainly is a very curious 
feeling which comes over one when he compares the light tent with such seas 
of stone buildings as make up our European cities. The vice of Dervishism 
is, to be sure, contagious, but happily not for everybody, so that there is no 
danger in accompanying me for a little while to Central Asia, and 
glancing at the contrast there presented to our fixed, stable mode of life. 

It is almost noonday. A Kirghiz family, which has packed house and 
household furniture on the backs of a few camels, moves slowly over the 
desert towards a spot indicated to them by the raised lance of a distant 
horseman. The caravan rests, according to nomad notions of rest, while 
thus on the march, to become lively and busy when they settle themselves 
down to repose according to our ideas. Nevertheless, the elder women, 
seated on the bunches of camels (for the younger ones travel on foot) grudge 
themselves repose even then, and occupy their time in spinning a sort of yarn 
for sacks out of the coarser camels’ hair. Only the marriageable daughter of 
the family enjoys the privilege of being completely at leisure on her shambling 
beast. She is polishing her necklace of coins, Russian, Ancient Bactrian, 
Mongolian, or Khivan, which hangs down to her waist. So engrossed is she 
in her employment, that an European numismatist might take her for a fellow 
connoisseur ; nevertheless not a movement of the young Kirghizes, who seek to 
distinguish themselves by all manner of equestrian gymnastics, as they caracole 
around the caravan, escapes her notice. 

At last the spot fixed on by the guide is reached. An inhabitant of cities 
might imagine that now the greatest confusion would arise. But no—every- 
body has his appointed office, everybody knows what he has to do, everything 
has its fixed place. While the paterfamilias unsaddles his cooled horse and 
lets him loose on the pasture, the younger lads collect, with frightful clamour, 
the sheep and the camels, which are only too disposed to wander. They must 
stay tobe milked. Meanwhile the tent has been taken down. The old 
matron seizes on the latticed framework, and fixes it in its place, spitting wildly 
right and left as she does so. Another makes fast the bent rods which form 
the vaulting of the roof. A third sets on the top of all a sort of round cover 
or lid, which serves the double purpose of chimney and window. While they 
are covering the woodwork with curtains of felt, the children inside have 
already hung up the provision-sacks, and. placed the enormous tripod on the 
crackling fire. This is all done in a few moments. Magical is the erection, 
and as magical is the disappearance of the nomad’s habitation. Still, however, 
the noise of the sheep and camels, of screaming women and crying children, 
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resounds around the tent. They form, indeed, a strange chorus in the midst 
of the noonday silence of the desert. Milking-time, the daily harvest of these 
pastoral tribes, is however the busiest time in the twenty-four hours. Especial 
trouble is given by the greedy children, whose swollen bellies are the result 
and evidence of an unlimited appetite for milk. The poor women have 
much to suffer from the vicious or impatient disposition of the beasts; but, 
although the men are standing by, the smallest help is rigorously refused, as. 
it would be held the greatest disgrace for a man to take any part in work 
appointed to women. 

Once, when I had, in Ettrek, obtained by begging a small sack of wheat, 
and was about to grind it in a handmill, the Turkomans around me burst out 
into shouts of laughter. Shocked and surprised, I asked the reason of their 
scornful mirth, when one approached me in a friendly manner and said—* It 
is a shame for you to take in hand woman’s work. But Mollahs and Hadjis 
are of course deficient in secular savoir faire, and one pardons them a great 
many such mistakes.” 

After the supply of milk has been collected, and all the bags of skins. 
(for vessels of wood or of earthenware are purely articles of luxury) have 
been filled, the cattle, small and great, disperse themselves over the wide plain. 
The noise gradually dies away. The nomad retires into his tent, raises the 
lower end of the felt curtains, and while the west wind, rustling through the 
fretted wood-work, lulls him to sleep, the women outside set to work on a 
half-finished piece of felt. It is certainly an interesting sight to see how six, 
often more, of the daughters of the desert, in rank and file, roll out under their 
firm footsteps the felt which is wrapped up between two rush mats. An 
elderly lady leads this industrial dance and gives the time. It is she who can 
always tell in what place the stuff will be loose or uneven. The preparation 
of the felt, without question the simplest fabric which the mind of man has 
invented, is still in the same stage among these wandering tribes as when first 
discovered. The most common colour is grey. Particoloured felt is an 
article of luxury, and snowy white is only used on the most solemn occasions. 
Carpets are only to be found among the richer tribes, such as the Turkomans 
and the Uzbegs, as they require more skill in their manufacture and a closer 
contact with more advanced civilization. The inwoven patterns are for the 
most part taken from European pocket-handkerchiefs and chintzes; and I was 
always surprised at the skill with which the women copied them, or, what is 
still more surprising, imitated them from memory after having once seen them. 

While the poor women are fatiguing themselves with their laborious 
occupation, their lord and master is accustomed to snore through his noonday 
siesta. Soon the cattle return from their pasture ground and collect around 
the tent. Scarcely does the afternoon begin to grow cooler, than the 
migrating house is in a trice broken up, everything replaced on the backs of the 
camels, and the whole party in full march. This is already the second day 
of their journey, and yet all, men and beasts, are as lively as if they had 
dwelt for years on the spot, and, at length released from the talons of ennui, 
were delighted at the prospects of a change. 

Long after sunset, while the endless waste of the desert is gradually being 
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over-canopied by the clear starry heaven, the caravan still plods steadily, in 
order to rest during the colder hours of ‘the night under the shelter of their 
warm felts. Quickly is their colossal batterie de cuisine placed on the fire; 
still more quickly is it emptied. No European can have any idea of the 
voracious appetite of a nomad. 

The caravan has been scarcely an hour encamped before everybody has 
supped and retired to rest; the older members of the family within the tent,’ 
the younger ones in the open air, their flocks around them. Only where 
a marriageable maiden lives is there any movement to be found. Among 
the nomad tribes of central Asia, Islamism has not succeeded in carrying 
into effect its rigorous restrictions on the social intercourse of the sexes, 
The harem is here entirely unknown. The young nomad always knows 
by what star to direct his course in order to find the tent of his adored 
on the trackless desert. His appearance is seldom unexpected. The nomad 
young lady has already divined from what quarter the hoof-tramp will 
sound through the nightly stillness, and has already taken up an advanced 
post in that direction. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the conversa- 
tion of the two children of the desert, in this their tender rendezvous, is not 
quite in unison with our ideas of esthetical propriety; but poetry is to 
be found everywhere, nay, I might say, is more at home in the desert 
than in these western countries. Sometimes a whole company of loving 
couples come together, and on such occasions the dialogue, which must be in 
rhyme and adorned with the richest flowers of Tatar metaphor, seems as if 
it would never come to anend. I was at first enchanted with listening to 
such conversation ; but how irritated I was when I had to pass the night in 
the same tent with such amorous society, and in spite of all the fatigue of the 
day could not find quiet slumbers to refresh me! 

The above is but a faint picture of the life of the nomads during the more 
agreeable portion of the year. In winter, especially in the more elevated 
regions, where severe cold prevails, this wandering life loses everything which 
can give it the least tinge of poetry in our eyes. Even the inhabitants of the 
cities of Central Asia marvel that the nomads can support life in the bleak 
open country, amid fearful storms and long weeks of snow. Indeed, with a 
cold of 30° Réaumur, it cannot be very pleasant to live in a tent; still 
even this occasions no serious inconvenience to the hardy child of Nature. 
Himself wrapped up in a double suit of clothes, he doubles the felt hangings 
of his tent, which is pitched in a valley or some other sheltered spot. Be- 
sides this the number of its inhabitants is increased, and when the saksaul (the 
root of a tree hard as stone and covered with knobs) begins to give out its 
heat, which lasts for hours, the want of a settled home is. quite forgotten. 
The family circle is drawn closer round the hearth. The daughter of the 
house must continually hand round the skin of £imis. This favourite beverage 
opens the heart and looses the tongue. When, furthermore, a bachshi (trou- 
badour) is present to enliven the winter evenings with his lays, then even the 
howling of the tempest without serves as music. 

When no extraordinary natural accidents, such as sand-storms or snow- 
storms, break in upon his regular course of life, the nomad is happy; indeed, 
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I may say, as happy as any civilization in the world could make him. As 
the nations of Central Asia have but very few wants, poverty is rare 
among them, and where it occurs, is by no means so depressing as with us. 
The lives of the inhabitants of the desert would glide peacefully away, were 
it not for the tendency to indulge in feuds and forays—a leading feature in their 
character. War, everywhere a curse, there draws after it the most terrible 
consequences which can be conceived. Without the smallest pretext for such 
violence, a tribe which feels itself stronger often falls upon the weaker ones, 
All who are able to bear arms conquer or die; the women, children, and 
herds of the fallen are divided as booty among their conquerors. Often 
does it happen that a family which in the evening lay down to rest in all the 
blessedness of security, find themselves in the morning despoiled of parents, 
of freedom, and of property, and dragged into captivity far apart from one 
another ! 

Among the Turkomans near Khiva I saw many Kirghiz prisoners, who 
had formerly belonged to well-to-do families. The unfortunate creatures, 
who had been but a short time before rich and independent, and cherished 
by parents, accommodated themselves to the change of their fortunes as to 
some ordinary dispensation of nature. With what honesty and diligence did 
they attach themselves to their masters’ interests! How they loved and 
caressed their masters’ children! Yet these same masters were they who 
had robbed them of their whole property, murdered their father, and branded 
them for ever with the opprobrious title of “ Pol” (slave). 

Buddhism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, have one after the other at- 
tempted to force their way into the steppes of upper Asia. The first and 
the last have succeeded to some extent in making good their footing, but 
the nomads have, nevertheless, remained the same as they were at the time of 
the conquests of the Arabs, or of the campaigns of Alexander—the same 
as they were described by Herodotus. I shall never forget the conversa- 
tions about the state of the world which I had with elderly Turkomans and 
Kirghizes. It is true that one can picture to oneself beforehand a specimen 
of ancient simplicity, but that is still something quite different from seeing 
before you one of these still standing columns of a civilization several 
millenniums old. 

The Central Asiatic still speaks of Rome (Room, modern Turkey) as he 
spoke in the days of the Czsars; and when one listens to a greybeard as he 
depicts the might and the greatness of this land, one might imagine that the 
invincible legions had only yesterday combated the Parthians, and that he 
was present as an auxiliary. That his Room (Turkey) is a state of but 
miserable proportions in comparison with old Rome, is what he cannot believe. 
He has learned to associate with that name glory and power. At the most, 
China may be sometimes compared to Rome for might and resources ; although 
the legends that are told of this latter empire dwell rather on the arts and 
the beauty than on the valour of the Chinese people. Russia is regarded as 
the quintessence of all fraud and cunning, by which means alone she has of 
late years contrived to effect her conquests. As for England, it is well known 
that the late Emir of Bokhara, on the first occasion in which he came into 
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contact with the British, was quite indignant “that the Ingiliz, whose name 
had only risen to notice within a few years, should dare to call themselves 
Dowlat (government) when addressing him.” 

Extremely surprising to the stranger is the hospitality which is to be 
found among the nomads of Central Asia. It is more abounding than perhaps 
in any other portion of the East. Amongst the Turks, Persians, and Arabs, 
there still linger faint memories of this old duty, but our European tourists 
have had, I believe, ample opportunity of satisfying themselves that all the 
washing of feet, slaughter of sheep, and other good offices, are often only 
performed in the hope of a rich Bachshish, or Pishkesh, (as they say in 
Persian). It is true that the Koran says, “ Honour a guest, even though he 
be an infidel ;” but this doing honour is generally the echo of orders issued 
from some consulate or embassy. Quite otherwise in Central Asia. There 
hospitality is, I may say, almost instinctive ; for a nomad may be cruel, fierce, 
perfidious, but never inhospitable. 

One of my fellow-beggars went, during my sojourn among the Turkomans, 
on a round of begging visits, having first dressed himself in his worst suit of 
rags. Having wandered about the whole day he came at evening to a lonely 
tent for the purpose of lodging there for the night. On entering he was 
saluted in the customary friendly manner ; nevertheless he soon observed that 
the master of the poverty-stricken establishment seemed to be in great 
embarrassment, and moved hither and thither as if looking for something. 
The beggar began to feel very uncomfortable when at last his host ap- 
proached him, and deeply blushing, begged him to lend him a few érans, in 
order that he might be able to provide the necessary supper, inasmuch as he 
himself had nothing but dried fish, and he wished to set something better 
before his guest. Of course it was impossible to refuse such a request. 
My comrade opened the purse which he carried under his rags, and when he 
had given his host five krans, everything seemed to be satisfactorily arranged. 
The meal was eaten amidst the most friendly conversation, and, when it was 
ended, the softest felt carpet was assigned to the stranger as his couch, and in 
the morning he was dismissed with the customary honours. 

“T was scarcely gone half an hour from the tent,” so my friend related his 
adventure subsequently to me, “ when a Turkoman came running towards me, 
and with violent threats demanded my purse. How great was my astonish- 
ment when I recognized in the person of the robber no other than my host of 
the previous night! I thought he was joking, and began to address him in a 
friendly manner; but he grew only more and more serious. So in order to 
avoid unpleasant consequences, there remained nothing for me but to hand 
over my purse, a few leaves of tea, my comb, and my knife, in one word, 
my whole property. Having so done, I was about to proceed on my way, 
when he held me back, and opening my—that is to say now his—purse, and 
taking out five frans, gave them to me with these words:—‘ Take my debt 
of yesterday evening. We are now quits, and you can go on your way.’ ” 

Arminius Vamsafry. 
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A DESIGNING ARISTOCRAT. 


AVE you ever considered what a grand, what a beautiful thing a tree 
is? I suspect that trees have not had all the justice done them which 
they deserve. You often meet people with a hobby for flowers, or for a 
particular flower, or for mosses or ferns, or what not, but very seldom for 
trees. And yet what more worthy of admiration than a tree! Take it asa 
whole, can you conceive a happier combination of majesty and of grace—firm 
as a rock, yet light as a feather fan? Or take it in its several parts—from 
the trunk, a masterpiece in itself, if you examine it closely, of texture and 
colour—from the powerful trunk, I say, able to stand its own against a hurri- 
cane, up to the slenderest filigree twig waving ‘in the air, and see without 
wonder, if you can, the never-ending development, tier upon tier, of gradually 
dwindling curves, which go to form the glorious arch of its far-spreading 
canopy. Or ‘ook at trees in their relation to the landscape around; why, it 
derives most of its comeliness, variety, and character from them. ‘Trees are 
to the face of the earth what those golden or jet black tresses are to yours, fair 
reader—not all its beauty, certainly, but the indispensable complement to it. 

Let us leave this, however, an open question; the fact I have to state is, 
that Herr von Linden had a passion for trees—by no means an exclusive one, 
as abundantly shown by the great care he had taken to surround himself with 
everything that is lovely in nature, as well as trees. Herr von Linden was 
the master of the Grin (the Green), that model country seat, mentioned with 
just praise in all the books of travel in Switzerland, and which few tourists, 
worthy the name, who pass in its vicinity, fail to visit. ‘The Grin, for genera- 
tions in the Von Linden family, was, when inherited by its present owner, in 
a sad condition of neglect and decay, indeed, with little to recommend it but 
its unparalleled prospect and fine trees. Herr von Linden had devoted ten 
years of his life, and a corresponding amount of taste and money (of both 
which articles he had a large share) to restore, improve, enlarge, and embellish 
the Griin, in short, to make it what it is now-a-days, one of the attractions and 
boasts of his country. And at the Grin he spent regularly eight months of 
every year, in the enjoyment of his flowers, his lawns, his espaliers, his fish- 
ponds, etc. etc., and, above all, of his favourite trees. 

If there be a spot on earth where Herr von Linden’s innocent hobby could 
find full scope for its gratification, it was the district where the Grin was 
situated. Timber grew there to perfection, and I doubt whether far-famed St. 
Gingolphe itself could exhibit such glorious specimens of chestnut, walnut, and 
oak-trees, as graced the park of the Griin and the common outside. Those on 
the common belonged to the parish, but not the less tenderly for that did Herr 
von Linden’s solicitude extend to them. He paid them regular visits, knew 
all of them by heart, as it were, and could have drawn an exact picture of the 
handsomest of them from memory. Unfortunately, this sort of catholic fond- 
ness exposed him to frequent disappointments and heartburnings; for the 
parish entertained no sentimental or zsthetic notions about its trees, but looked 
upon them with very matter-of-fact eyes, which only saw in them what they 
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would fetch ‘in the market. Those were days of mourning at the castle in 
which such bargains were concluded; and not a blow of the fatal axe but 
echoed painfully through the frame of the lord of the castle. So intense, indeed, 
was his disgust at what he held to be both a profanation and a kind of 
murder, that for weeks and months after one of these executions, he would 
not stir out of his own precincts. But Herr von Linden was a stout man of 
fifty, somewhat plethoric and short-winded, and his doctor, who was also his 
friend, was for ever prescribing exercise—real exercise, and not mere saunter- 
ing, or driving ; and thus it would come to pass that, after long demurring, the 
elderly gentleman, some fine day or other, would put his campstool under his 
arm, stalk through his park gates along a green lane which skirted the 
grounds of the Griin for a good mile, and so on till he reached the common, 
or, according to the alias he had bestowed upon it, “The Field of the 
Massacre.” 

There were still not a few remarkable and respectable looking trees, but 
the superlatively fine had all gone, all but one, either accidentally’ or inten- 
tionally spared—an oak of magnificent dimensions, and of the most perfect 
beauty. It stood, a glorious beacon, at the junction of the lane with the high- 
way. Herr von Linden would always stop at the distance which secured him 
the most complete view of this monarch of the common, never failing to say, 
while opening his campstool, “Let us feast our eyes on that beautiful 
creature yonder while we can—it won’t be for long.” 

“Suppose you were to buy it,” suggested one day his sister, the faithful 
confidant of his sorrows and companion of his walks. 

“ Buy it!” repeated Von Linden. 

“Yes, and so make sure that no one can deprive you of the pleasure of 
seeing it.” 

“ By Jove! a good idea. I wonder it never came into my head. Buy it I 
will, if only the Corporation will sell it.” 

“The Corporation are too shrewd not to catch at an offer which leaves 
them their tree, and puts its price in their pocket.” ; 

“ We shall see,” said the brother. 

It was market day at the neighbouring little town, and peasant men and 
women were coming back from it, in couples, in groups, alone ; some in carts, 
most on foot. Herr von Linden hailed a solitary wayfarer, who was passing 
on his side of the road, and asked him, “Do you belong to the parish of 
Tattiken ?” 

The man stopped short, and, staring vacantly at the questioner, took time 
to consider whether he did or did not belong to it. However, upon the 
question being again put to him, he replied, yes, that he did live at the village 
so named, 

“ And do you know the President?” (another name for the mayor in 
Switzerland) continued Herr von Linden. 

“The President? Karl the Miller? Of course I do!” 

“ Very well, then ; will you have the goodness to tell the President that 
Herr von Linden wishes to buy that oak yonder—to buy it at the price the 
Corporation shall think fit to'name? and binds himself not to cut it down, or 
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destroy, or damage it in any way, but to preserve it as it is, an ornament to 
the country. I speak seriously,” added Herr von Linden, somewhat sternly, 
to check a growing disposition in his listener to look would-be knowing; “I 
speak in downright earnest. I am Herr von Linden, and what I now pledge 
myself to, I am ready to put on paper and sign. In one word, I propose to 
buy the oak, pay for it, and leave it ‘as it is—do you understand? You do— 
very well, I need not detain you any longer. Good afternoon.” 

Had the message with which he was intrusted been at all an ordinary one 
ten to one but our man would have forgotten all about it in no time, for 
honest Peter, let us christen him so, was returning from market, and was 
therefore in that blessed condition of confirmed tipsiness, in which are the 
majority of his class returning from market. As it was, the message of which 
he was the bearer was so novel, and out of the common, that every word of 
it forced its way into his muddled brain, and floated victoriously there above the 
fumes of liquor, which kept it spinning like a teetotum. Peter went straight 
to the inn to do Herr von Linden’s message. The inn plays an important 
part everywhere, but nowhere a more important one than in the canton in 
which Tattiken is situated ; all public and private business is transacted there, 
inter pocula ; it is there that the town council hold their sittings, that political 
or commercial meetings assemble, that litigations are settled, agreements 
entered into, bargains made, etc. etc. Peter was sure of finding the President 
there. 

The President treated Peter’s communication as the ravings of a man in 
his cups, that is, with supreme incredulity and contempt. Herr von Linden, 
argued the President, knew better than to pay the price of anything for the 
mere pleasure of doing so—if any such proposal had really passed his lips, it was 
merely to amuse himself at the expense of the person he was addressing. 
Poor Peter was too far gone to make an effectual stand in defence of the 
authenticity of the proposition, or of the seriousness with which it had’ been 
made, and he had to go to his bed utterly snubbed and discomfited. 

But when, on the morrow, being sober, or nearly so, he returned to the 
charge, and insisted and persisted in what he had said, repeating verbatim 
Herr von Linden’s own expressions on the subject, the President’s incredulity 
lost somewhat of its pertinacity, and he condescended so far as to admit that 
the matter ought to be sifted and made clear. To which effect, an hour or so 
after, both the President and Peter, in their Sunday suits and with Chinese- 
wall-like shirt collars, were ringing for admittance at the gate of the Griin. 

“They bring you the oak,” said Jungfrau von Linden, at sight of them. 

“ Maybe,” answered her brother, “but I should wonder much, for they 
never do aught in a hurry ; chi va piano va sano is their motto.” 

He received the visitors in the stone verandah opening on the garden. A 
servant brought a tray on which were a bottle of wine and two glasses, which 
he immediately filled. Herr von Linden was known never to drink wine 
between his meals, and the fact was little to his advantage with his neigh- 
bours. The two, being invited so to do, emptied their glasses, which done, the 
President expounded the object of their visit. Herr von Linden in reply 
fully confirmed Peter’s statement, and answered with perfect good-humour the 
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various questions which the President thought fit to ask. The interview was 
short, and apparently satisfactory to all parties. The President took leave, 
‘promising to seize the earliest opportunity to place before the council Herr 
von Linden’s proposal, and to make known to him the result. 

It is recorded of a Parisian that he laid a wager, and won it, that he would 
offer for sale on the Pont Neuf pieces of five francs at half their value, and 
find no purchasers beyond a certain number, the maximum of whom he fixed 
at a very low figure. It is rare that too advantageous a bargain does not 
beget a suspicion of foul play, and the Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes is after 
edl a natural feeling. That a man of Herr von Linden’s stamp, generous if 
you will, but of too much good sense to throw money away, should pay for 
the oak without getting some equivalent, seemed to the President such an 
absurd notion, that he could not bring himself to entertain it for a moment. 
v~And as to ever fancying that this equivalent could be found in the satisfaction 
~of preserving a tree, and the pleasure of looking at it, this was a finesse of 
sentiment too alien to his nature for him even to dream of it in others. The 
only conclusion, therefore, at which he could arrive, was that Herr von 
..Linden’s proposal concealed a snare, and that the Corporation must look sharp 
“about them if they did not wish to be taken in. The President was too 
great an authority, and his view chimed in too well with a certain preconcep- 
‘zion prevalent in the village, not to find favour with most of those to whom it 
was communicated, Yes, it was clear that there was a snake in the grass, 
and half the parish went to their beds that night revolving in their minds 
‘awhat could be the hidden insidious purpose which lurked under the ap- 
-parently fair offer made by Herr von Linden—indeed, looking upon him 
somewhat in the light of a public enemy. 

To account for this feeling, we must say that the eminent personage of 
‘whom we are writing, possessed as he was of many of the requisites which 
make a man popular, yet was far from being so in the parish which owed 
him so much. The great improvements and embellishments he had effected 

at the Griin had naturally necessitated an enormous outlay of money ; some 
of which, much or little as it might be, had found its way into each and all 
of the cottages around; add to which, that the amount of parochial taxes 

essessed upon him reached a sum far beyond that paid by the whole parish ; 
«that no local improvement, or charity, when it passed from theory to practice, 
-but was defrayed by him; that no private misfortune but found alleviation at 

his hands. Why, then, was he not popular? Simply because he was a 

ci-devant, an aristocrat, which in a canton long ruled by the aristocracy, and 
only from yesterday in the hands of the purest democracy, meant a man not 
to be trusted, an adversary, almost an enemy. Did Herr von Linden busy 
Aimself with politics, tamper with the electors, use his influence and fortune 
“to secure the return of conservative members? did he in any way oppose, or 
only by word of mouth traduce the powers that were? Nothing of the sort. 
~Other was the head and front of his offending. That for which Herr von 
Linden was found fault with, that which made him an aristocrat was, that he 
had a Von prefixed to his name ; that his servants wore a livery ; that he kept 
valoof from his neighbours, the peasantry; that while receiving lots of fine 
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ladies and gentlemen at the castle he had never so much as said to any of the- 
best men in the parish, men in authority, men invested by the people with a- 
part of its sovereignty—that to such men he had never so much as said —* Come- 
and have a bottle at the Griin,’—never so much as even shaken hands with 
them. It was these airs of superiority, as they were styled, which stoo® 
between Herr von Linden and popular favour. 

To return. We left half the parish occupied in the search after the secret 
object of Herr von Linden’s insidious proposal. There is nothing like seeking 
in order to find, and by dint of seeking, the President found. Here was his 
fiat—Herr von Linden aimed at nothing less than the transferring of the oak 
to his own grounds. There! 

Great as was their respect for the President’s penetration, and great as was 
their inclination to find Herr von Linden guilty, the few councilmen extra- 
officially assembled at the inn, to whom the President imparted his wonderful 
discovery, received it with unmistakable signs of incredulity. “ How couldh 
he manage it—an oak of such dimensions—the thing was impossible.” 

“ A moment,” cried the President, piqued. “ Your incredulity, excuse me- 
for saying so, only proves your ignorance, otherwise you would be aware that 
Jately, in Paris, appliances have been found, by means of which the biggesv 
trees may be uprooted as easily as a bottle is uncorked, and transplanted at any’ 
distance. And who can be sure whether one of these contrivances is not at 
this very hour in the cellars of the castle, ready for use the moment we sell ouz 
oak 2” 

“ But,” objected one of the dissidents, “has not Herr von Linden engaged. 
to leave the oak as it is ?” 

“ Ah! to be sure!” was the President’s ironical rejoinder, “to leave the 
oak as it is; but did he engage to leave the oak where it is?” 

‘The acuteness of this argument achieved what the information about the 
Parisian invention had begun—it brought conviction home to all ‘present: 
Yes, that was it; Herr von Linden wanted to rob them of their tree, to 
beautify his park at the expense of the parish. It was a shame—a crying 
shame. Some were for immediately convoking the town council, and res 
jecting the proposal with public scorn. Others considered that measure 
insufficient, and contended that the Corporation owed it to themselves to give - 
Herr von Linden a piece of their mind. 

“Not before we have heard what he has to say for himself,” interposed 
the President. “Even the greatest culprit has a right to defend himself 
Let us proceed legally. Let a deputation wait on Herr von Linden, and heaz 
what he has to say in his own justification.” 

It was not every day that the Griin could be entered, and the master 
thereof brought down to a footing of equality with the Corporation ; the 
occasion was too rare not to be improved. So it happened that the gates of 
the Griin saw once more the Sunday suit, and the Chinese-wall-like collar of 
the President, accompanied by two councilmen, pass through them. 

At sight of the three approaching, Jungfrau von Linden exclaimed, “ This 
time, brother, you may make sure of your oak.” 

_ “This time, I don’t say no,” answered Herr von Linden ; and hastened te 
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receive the deputation. In fact he made so sure of the oak being his own, 
that he said, in high good humour—‘“ Well, gentlemen, I suppose we may con- 
sider the affair as settled.” 

“ Not yet,” replied the President ; “there is a point or two on which we 
have to request some elucidations.” 

Herr von Linden’s disappointment and pique at this speech were extreme ; 
he:started from his seat as if he had been stung by a wasp, and said, “I have 
been sufficiently cross-questioned, I peremptorily refuse to give any further 
explanations. Keep your tree or not, as you please, but leave me my time. 
I am very busy just now, and must therefore wish you good-day.” 

So saying, Herr von Linden walked off. The deputation, left alone, looked 
at each other, looked at the bottle just being brought in by the servant to no 
purpose, and then took their departure. 

The party assembled at the inn had in the meantime received considerable 
accessions, and expectation was at its highest when the discomfited deputation 
returned. We renounce the attempt to describe the commotion produced by 
the account of the reception they had met; it was like the falling of a lighted 
match upon a heap of dried leaves. What! was this the way the magistrates 
chosen by the people were to be treated! Treated thus, too, by one who, it 
might be averred, had been caught with his hand in the pocket of the parish! 
It was not to be borne. ‘The matter could not be allowed to rest here. An ex- 
ample ought to be made. The Great Council must be instantly memorialized. 

A section of the assembly, more heated than the rest (it was composed of 
those zealous citizens who had sat over their wine for the last three hours), 
spurned memorializing, and were for doing something—they knew not what. 
but something awful. 

“ You will do nothing of the kind, if you will be guided my me,” said the 
President, who chose to act the part of moderator again. “ Let us be forbear- 
ing to the end. It behoves the representatives of the people to be above all 
passion. The master of the Griin—I don’t mean to exculpate him, he has 
been wrong, very wrong, throughout the whole of this affair—but the master 
of the Griin is entitled to some consideration. Don’t let us be hard on him. 
Don’t let us deprive him of the power of explaining and making amends. I 
move that Herr von Linden be invited to be present at the sitting of the 
Corporation, which is to be held to-morrow, in order that he may give such 
explanations as may be deemed necessary.” 

It needed all the influence and persuasion of the President to carry the 
motion, not to speak of sundry apartés, such as “ Don’t you see that to have 
him here is the fullest amends we can desire?” ‘The throw, in fact, was clever 
enough if it would only catch. To have Herr von Linden there, to have 
him much in the position of a criminal in the dock, and to sit in judgment 
upon him, was a double satisfaction, the mere prospect of which was enough 
to make all mouths water. 

The result of the deliberation was, that late in the afternoon of that memo- 
rable day, a great pancarte was brought to Herr von Linden, which had been 
left at the lodge by the beadle of the parish. ‘The contents of the document 
were as follows :— 
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“Herr von Linden of the Grin is requested by the Corporation of 
Tattiken to attend the meeting to be held to-morrow at ten a.m., in order 
that he may give such verbal explanations in reference to his proposal of pur- 
chasing the oak as the Corporation may deem advisable to require. 

“ For the Corporation, 
“THe PresipenT.” 


“ Upon my word,” said Herr von Linden to his sister, “ these good people 
have lost their wits,” and he forthwith wrote a few hasty lines upon the out- 
side of the envelope he had just received, and sent it back at once to the 
President. The lines were as follows :— 


“In answer to the enclosed communication, the undersigned begs to in- 
form the Corporation of Tattiken that he withdraws purely and simply his 
application to become the purchaser of the oak. 

“ H. von Linpen.” 


In the afternoon of the next day, another big envelope was deposited at the 
castle, the contents of which ran thus :— 


“ The undersigned is commissioned by the Corporation of Tattiken to lay 
before Herr von Linden the decision as to his application. 

“ And first of all disposing of the incident raised by Herr von Linden’s 
communication of yesterday : 

“The Corporation in council assembled has unanimously declared the 
withdrawal of Herr von Linden’s proposal to be illegal, void, and of no 
effect. 

“ Passing to the merit of the application itself : 

“ Considering the insufficiency and unsatisfactoriness of the explanations 
vouchsafed by Herr von Linden, 

“ Considering his refusal further to enlighten either the deputation sent to 
him for that purpose, or the whole Corporation according to invitation, 

“ The Corporation in council assembled in date of this day, have, with one 
voice resolved, 

“That it would be inconsistent with their dignity, and unsafe for the 
interests of the parish, to take into consideration Herr von Linden’s said 
application. 

“ For the Corporation, 
“Tue PresiDEnT.” 


Herr von Linden was so shocked by this piece of impertinence, altogether 
so embittered by the gratuitous ill-will evinced towards him throughout all 
this business, that he left the Grin with his sister, and went to travel. 

Shortly after his departure, the tree, the innocent cause of all this ill blood, 
was sold to a railway contractor, and disappeared. If you pass through 
Tattiken, the villagers will point out to you the place where it once stood, 
and tell you to this day of the narrow escape the parish had of being cheated 
of their oak by a designing aristocrat of the neighbourhood. 

J. Rurrint. 
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THE VISION OF SHEIK HAMIL. 


) Bs on the terrace Sheik Hamil Jay, 

In the fort of El-Haméd, hot in the sun ; 
But he heeded not the heat of the day 

Nor how much of its course had run. _ 


The bleat of the sheep came up to his ear, 

Now a camel would cry, now a horse would snort, 
And the tongues of the women he could hear, 

As they moved about in the court. 


At length there softened and died away 

‘The grind of the mill and the fountain’s gush ; 
No one moved in the heat of the day, 

‘And there fell on the fort a hush. 


All the more that the master there, 
Under the shadow by Asrael cast, 
Had sat apart since the hour of prayer, 

And had not broken his fast. 


Nore to Sheik Hamil went near on the days 
When his household knew that his soul was sad ; 
Though they ceased not to shake the head in amaze 
When such dolorous days he had. 


But cause for his grief that day there was— 
‘l'he wife of his youth had ta’en her leave: 

If c’er he had sorrowed without a cause, 
Now he had cause to grieve. 


Fatima, wife of his youth, was dead— 
Of slaves he had many, of wives but one— 
“ There is but one God for the soul,” he said, 
“And but one moon for the sun.” 


Now on the terrace he lay and gazed 
Afar, where the sky and the desert meet ; 
Beycnd the fields where his cattle grazed, 
And the gardens stretched at his feet. 


Burning and bright was the golden sand, 
Burning and blue was the sapphire sky ; 

And where they met on the verge-of the land, 
Infinity touched infinity. 


Sheik Hamil went up at the hour of prayer, 
And there he had wept till the hour of noon, 

And what with the weeping and fasting there, 

His senses began to swoon. 
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Then he thought, “ On the eye and the head! 
I will go down and strengthen mine heart, 

I will enter my house and there eat bread, 
And take my horse and depart. 


“ Joy of the desert will fill me then, 

And make mine eyes from their weeping cease ; 
The name of God be praised among men, 

For my soul shall thus have peace.” 


As he had thought, Sheik Hamil did, 
Or ever the hour had run its course— 

Entered his house and ate, and bid 
Them saddle his swiftest herse. 


As he had thought, lo! it was done, 

The horse was brought, and mounted ; and sped 
In the very hour of the sun which shone, 

From the gate of El-Hamed. 


Into the desert, as he had thought, 
Straight he darted and, in the race, 

Past the wind on its way he shot, 
And he turned to look in its face. 


The fort had vanished! for lo! between 
The horse had measured a mighty space. 

Such riding Sheik Hamil had not seen, 
And still they went on apace. 


Then he looked down, and not from the stall 
Had come the steed which he now bestrode : 

“God is God,” he breathed, “ over all—” 
The horse of his youth he rode : 


The horse that had hasted to die for him, 
When they reached the wells, and the wells had dried 
On whose neck he had wept, when his eye grew dim, 
At the water’s brink where he died. 


Had he lived to taste the stream that day? 
He knew not—but stooping, he kissed his neck, 
And with long light bounds he bore him away 
With a speed that knew no check. 


Then the delight of the desert filled 

Sheik Hamil’s soul, and he drank new wine, 
And his heart beat high, and his grief was stilled, 
And he breathed a life divine. 
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The Vision of Sheik Hamil. 


They journeyed far, and they journeyed fast— 
Hamil the Sheik, on that mighty horse, 

Saw that the groves and the wells were past, 
And that still they held on their course. 


At length they came to a shining wall, 
And the horse stood still and turned his head, 
And spoke—* My master, may good befall ; 
But I leave thee here,” he said. 


The wall was of ruby in mighty blocks, 
And over it, blowing through fountains fair, 
Came breezes perfumed like scented locks ; 
But never a gate was there. 


And the horse had vanished, and lo, he stood 
Ankle deep in the drifting sand, 

Alone, and famished for lack of food, 
By the wall of this watered land. 


“ An entrance hither thou shalt not win, 
If thou seek for a gate these thousand years, 
Save by naming a name and entering in 
When a cleft in the wall appears.” 


He named the name that is over all, 
And falling forward in fainting pain, 
He touched, with a touch, the ruby wall, 
And it cleft, at his touch, in twain. 


And he entered in, and of sweets distilled 

By the trees of God—whose name be praised — 
He ate, and drank till his soul was filled, 

And his heart to heaven was raised. 


Then the old sadness, the old unrest, 
That ever and ever Sheik Hamil drove 
Into the desert, woke in his breast, 
And he hurried from grove to grove. 


Seeking, yet knowing not what he sought, 
To an ivory palace at length he came, 

And the doors were a thousand, of silver wrought, 
Yet not one door was the same. 


“ Only one will open to thee, 

And thou may’st not ask, is it this, or this? 
But unto none other, by God’s decree, 

Will it open, if thou shouldst miss.” 
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Thus said the voice; and he, if he missed, 
Knew he must die of his longing sore ; 

“God is God,” he said, as he kissed, 
And opened the silver door! 


And the hand that drew him within and led 
To the ivory seats with cushions of silk, 

By the silver fountain with perfume fed, 
Was Fatima’s hand of milk. 


And there she unveiled to him her face, 
Fair as the moon and clear as the day, 

And there on his breast, the filled full of grace, 
The best, the beloved, lay. 


It was she who arose and led him still 
Through other chambers of life and bliss, 
Set forth with all fruits his soul to fill, 
And opening all at her kiss. 


At length they came to another door, 
And, “ Here I must enter alone,” she said— 
And her eyes looked not the same as before 
As she kissed, and veiled her head. 


And she entered in, and he saw her not, 

In the dread of the darkness behind that door, 
And he felt his feet cleave fast to the spot, 

And he swooned on the marble floor. 


And lo! he lay on the drifting sand, 
Where a wall of sapphire rose to the sky; 
And beyond the wall was a shining land, 
And he saw the beloved fly— 


Fly on wings, like the wings of a dove ; 
Changed to a dove, with her wings of white! 

Leaving him, faint with the longing of love, 
Unable to follow her flight. 


And the voice he had heard, holding far aloof, 
Said, “ Feet may not follow where she has fled—” 

And he woke, and a dove rose up from the roof, 
And the wife of his youth was dead. 





Isa Craic. 
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MR. CARLYLE AT EDINBURGH. 


ce the amendment of her constitution, seven or eight years ago, the 
University of Edinburgh has listened to some remarkable speeches— 
or at all events to speeches by remarkable men. Lord Advocate Inglis’s 
Act gave the University a Lord Chancellor and a Lord Rector; and what- 
ever duties might devolve on those high officials, that of delivering an address to 
the members of the University in the largest obtainable hall was one that 
could not be put by. At the first meeting of the General Council—a body 
consisting almost entirely of University graduates, and created by the Act 
referred to—Lord Brougham was elected Chancellor; and in due time the 
old man, almost bowed down by the weight of his gorgeous robe, appeared 
before the University, and discoursed on things in general for over a 
couple of hours. The speech was attractive enough—to those at least 
who were near his lordship, and were able to hear it—but the greater 
attraction lay in the speaker. The speech was heard by few, the speaker 
was visible to all. And positively when he stood up before the University 
a certain sense of awfulness possessed one, when one thought of his immense 
age and intellectual vitality. Lord Brougham lives in the printed Histories 
of England—and there he was a contemporary. He rocked the cradle of the 
Edinburgh Review. More than thirty years ago Byron closed his career at 
Missolonghi; but Brougham cut the pages of the new Hours of Idleness, and 
indited the famous critique—famous not in itself, but in its issues—which 
stung the author intoa poet. He was Canning’s arch foe in the House of 
Commons. He advocated the abolition of the slave trade. He was in his 
prime when that old shameful affair of Queen Caroline and her husband— 
what ages seem to have passed over English society since then !—was in 
everybody’s mouth. Before many of the men who listened to him were born 
he had climbed into a peerage, the highest offices of State, had culminated 
officially and intellectually—and still there he was, white and bent and shattered, 
with all his ancient vivid apprehensiveness and intellectual interests, and 
able to speak for a couple of hours. That his reception was enthusiastic was, of 
all this, the most natural consequence. It was remembered that last 
century he was a scholar of the University—that he went out of the 
University into the world’s battle, a sheet of maiden silk; and now, after 
more than fifty years, and while not only England, but an entire Europe 
had changed in the interim, he had returned to the University, creased and 
frayed and torn, but torn in honourable strife, and heavy with the em- 
blazonries of many victories. He was a great speaker in a world which 
exists to the present generation by hearsay and in the printed page, and to 
hear him speak then was like witnessing some superannuated ‘ Victory’ 
—in the thickest of the fight at the Baltic and the Nile—firing a salute, 
the old port-holes flashing fire once more, the old cannon smoke curling 
around the decks. Of the matter of the speech itself not much need be 
said—not a single sentence of it probably remains in the memory of any 
one who heard—but the sight of the old white Chancellor, who had seen and 
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done so much, could not fail to jmpress itself indelibly on the memory and 
imagination. Lord Brougham was the elect of the General Council of the 
University ; and when their turn came round to choose a Lord Rector, Mr. 
Gladstone inherited the suffrages of the students; and before the University 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has delivered two addresses, the 
first some years ago, when he was installed, and the second at the close of 
last autumn, when he demitted office. 

On both of those occasions the interest of the University was great, but it 
was of a different kind from that formerly manifested. Lord Brougham won 
the prestige of memory, Mr. Gladstone the prestige of expectation. The one 
had finished his career long ago, the other was in the midst of his. Lord 
Brougham was the winner of past Derbys, Mr. Gladstone was entered: for 
the next, and the popular favourite. Lord Brougham interested the University 
seniors, Mr. Gladstone the University juniors—the one represented the past, the 
other was the embodiment of the present. Critically speaking, Mr. Gladstone’s 
addresses, if more polished and graceful than Lord Brougham’s, were not on the 
whole of greater mental calibre. They were fluent, colourless, rhetorical, 
expatiatory—if one may coin a word to express one’s meaning in the rough ; 
and being devoid of every tincture of individuality, and glancing rapidly 
over the surfaces of things, they gave one no idea what manner of man 
the speaker was, or what quality of mind he possessed. The only thing 
which Mr, Gladstone made sufficiently evident was, that he could- speak 
eloquently on any subject for any given number of hours. The balanced 
periods, as they fell on the ear, seemed to have a meaning; the sentiments 
evoked applause from the younger portions of the auditory, when they were 
uttered ; but when read in the newspapers next morning, and divorced from 
the charm of voice, the whole thing seemed incredibly flat and unprofitable. 
The truth is that before the University Mr. Gladstone did not prove him- 
self so much an orator, or a thinker, as an elocutionist. And his elocution 
was really something marvellous. His self-possession was complete ; he stood 
beside the reading clerk in an easy attitude ; his hands were not incumbrances ; 
the Rectorial robe lent him dignity; the grave, severe, somewhat melan- 
choly, almost ascetic face, furrowed and lined “ like the side of a hill where the 
torrents hath been ;” the finely-moulded-mouth, with its immense capacity of 
scornful emphasis—of which perhaps Mr. Disraeli is sufficiently aware—was 
worth study; and then the voice—now silvery as Belial’s, now resonant in the 
higher passages, now solemn in the hortatory ones—of which passages there 
were perhaps a superabundance—who will sing its praises? Mr. Gladstone’s 
voice is the finest to which I ever listened ; and during his valedictory address 
of nearly three hours—while my past life seemed to have been sponged out 
and obliterated, and as far back as flagging memory could extend her wing, 
the orator was still going on—no hoarseness jarred the music of his tones, and 
his closing sentence was as clear and bell-like in its cadence as the first. One 
would suppose that, as a general rule, to speak for three hours is a more arduous 
task than to listen for the same space of time; yet when he sat down, Mr. 
Gladstone seemed much less fatigued than any of his auditors. Mr. Glad- 
stone has the reputation of being the most accomplished speaker of his time; 
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and if in these addresses before the University he did not quite fulfil popular 
expectation, the reason was perhaps to be discovered easily enough. His 
addresses were carefully composed beforehand, and if recited as only 
Mr. Gladstone could, they were recitations all the same. On the occasions 
referred to he was master of the situation just as a preacher is on Sundays, 
There was no interruption to chafe, no opposition to excite, no heat of debate 
to energize and spur the intellect to an activity more than normal. Mr. Glad- 
stone, speaking to the Metropolitan Scottish University about the old Greek 
poets; and Mr. Gladstone on a grand field night in the Commons, carrying 
fire and terror into the ranks of the Opposition, are conceivably two very 
widely-separated individuals. ‘There is the same difference between rhetoric 
hot and rhetoric cold, as there is between red-flowing lava and porous pumice- 
stone. 

Mr. Gladstone demitted office, and then it behoved the students of the 
University to cast about for a worthy successor. ‘I'wo candidates were pro- 
posed, Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Disraeli; and on the election day Mr. Carlyle 
was returned by a large and enthusiastic majority. ‘This was all very well, 
but a doubt lingered in the minds of many. whether Mr. Carlyle would accept 
the office, or if accepting it, whether he would deliver an address—said address 
being the sole apple which the Rectorial tree is capable of bearing. The hare 
was indeed caught, but it was doubtful somewhat whether the hare would 
allow itself to be cooked after the approved academical fashion. It was tole- 
rably well known that Mr. Carlyle had emerged from his long spell of work 
on Frederick, in a condition of health the reverse of robust; that he had once 
or twice before declined similar honours from Scottish Universities—from 
Glasgow some twelve or fourteen years ago, and from Aberdeen some seven 
or eight; and that he was constitutionally opposed to all varieties of popular 
displays, more especially those of the oratorical sort. But all dispute was 
ended when it was officially announced that Mr. Carlyle had accepted the 
office of Lord Rector, that he would conform to all its requirements, and that 
the Rectorial address would be delivered late in spring. And so when the 
days began to lengthen in these northern latitudes, and crocuses to show their 
yellow and purple heads, people began to talk about the visit of the great 
writer, and to speculate on what manner and fashion of speech the great 
writer would deliver. 

Edinburgh has no University Hall—Mr. Gladstone holding high office 
therein for six years, and having the command of the purse strings of the nation 
during the entire period, might have done something to remedy that defect, 
many think—and accordingly when speech-day approached, the largest public 





room in the city was chartered by the University authorities. This publicroom © 


—the Music Hall in George-street—will contain, under severe pressure, from 
eighteen hundred to nineteen hundred persons, and tickets to that extent were 
secured by the students and members of the General Council. Curious stories 
are told of the eagerness on every side manifested to hear Mr. Carlyle. Country 
clergymen from beyond Aberdeen came into Edinburgh for the sole purpose of 
hearing and seeing. Gentlemen came down from London by train the night 
before, and returned to London by train the night after. Nay, it was even 
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said that an enthusiast, dwelling in the remote west of Ireland, intimated to 
the officials who had charge of the distribution, that if a ticket should be 
reserved for him, he wou'd gladly come the whole way to Edinburgh. Let 
us hope a ticket was reserved. On the day of the address, the doors of the 
Music Hall were besieged long before’ the hour of opening had arrived; and 
loitering about there on the outskirts of the crowd, one could not help glancing 
curiously down Pitt-street, towards the “lang toun of Kirkcaldy,” dimly 
seen beyond the Forth—for on the sands there, in the early years of the cen- 
tury, Edward Irving was accustomed to pace up and down solitarily, and “ as 
if the sands were his own,” people say, who remembered, when they were 
boys, seeing the tall, ardent, black-haired, swift-gestured, squinting man, often 
enough. And to Kirkcaldy too, as successor to Edward Irving in the Gram- 
mar School, came young Carlyle from Edinburgh College, wildly in love with 
German and Mathematics—and the school-room in which these men taught, 
although incorporated in Provost Swan’s manufactory, is yet kept sacred and 
intact, and but little changed these fifty years—an act of hero-worship for 
which the present and other generations may be thankful. It seemed to me 
that so glancing Fife-wards, and thinking of that noble friendship,—of the 
David and Jonathan of so many years gone,—was the best preparation for the 
man I was to see and the speech I was to hear. David and Jonathan! 
Jonathan stumbled and fell on the dark hills not of Gilboa, but of Vanity ; 
and David sang his funeral song. “ But for him I had never known what the 
communion of man with man means. His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest 
human soul mine ever came in contact with. I call him on the whole the best 
‘man I have ever, after trial enough, found in this world, or now hope to find.” 

In a very few minutes after the doors were opened the large hall was filled 
in every part, and when up the central passage the Principal, the Lord Rector, 
the Members of the Senate, and other gentlemen advanced towards the 
platform, the cheering was vociferous and hearty. The Principal occupied 
the chair of course, the Lord Rector on his right, the Lord Provost on his 
left. When the platform gentlemen had taken their seats every eye was fixed 
on the Rector. To all appearance, as he sat, time and labour had dealt 
tenderly with him. His face had not yet lost the country bronze which he 
brought up with him from Dumfriesshire as a student fifty-six years ago. His 
long residence in London ‘had not touched his Annandale look, nor had it— 
as we soon learned—touched his Annandale accent. His countenance was 
striking, homely, sincere, truthful—the countenance of a man on whom “the 
burden of the unintelligible world” had weighed more heavily than on most. 
His hair was yet almost dark ; his moustache and short beard were iron grey. 
His eyes were wide, melancholy, sorrowful; and seemed as if they had been 
at times a-weary of the sun. Altogether in his aspect there was something 
aboriginal, as of a piece of unhewn granite, which had never been polished 
to any approved pattern, whose natural and original vitality had never been 
tampered with. In a word, there seemed no passivity about Mr. Carlyle—he 
was the diamond, and the world was his pane of glass ; he was a graving tool 
rather than a thing graven upon—a man to set his mark on the world—a 
man on whom the world could not set its mark. And just as, glancing 
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towards Fife a few minutes before, one could not help thinking of his early 
connection with Edward Irving, so seeing him sit beside the venerable 
Principal of the University, one could not help thinking of his earliest con- 
nection with literature. ‘Time brings men into the most unexpected relation- 
ships. When the Principal was plain Mr. Brewster, editor of the Edinburgh 
Cyclopedia, little dreaming that he should ever be Knight of Hanover and 
head of the Northern Metropolitan University, Mr. Carlyle—just as little 
dreaming that he should be the foremost man of letters of his day and 
Lord Rector of the same University—was his contributor, writing for said 
Cyclopedia biographies of Voltaire and other notables. And so it came about 
that after years of separation and of honourable labour, the old editor and 
contributor were brought together again—in new aspects. ‘The proceedings 
began by the conferring of the degree of LL.D. on Mr. Erskine of 
Linlathen—an old friend of Mr, Carlyle’s—on Professors Huxley, Tyndall, 
and Ramsay, and on Dr. Rae, the Arctic explorer. That done, amid a 
tempest of cheering and hats enthusiastically waved, Mr. Carlyle, slipping off 
his Rectorial robe—which must have been a very shirt of Nessus to him— 
advanced to the table and began to speak in low, wavering, melancholy tones, 
which were in accordance with the melancholy eyes, and in the Annandale 
accent with which his playfellows must have been familiar long ago. So self- 
contained was he, so impregnable to outward influences, that all his years of 
Edinburgh and London life could not impair even in the slightest degree, thar. 
The opening sentences were lost in the applause, and when it subsided, the 
low, plaintive, quavering voice was heard going on, “ Your enthusiasm towards, 
me is very beautiful in itself, however undeserved it may be in regard to the 
object of it. It is a feeling honourable to all men, and one well known to 
myself when in a position analogous to your own.” And then came the 
Carlylean utterance, with its far-reaching reminiscence and sigh over old graves 
—Father’s and Mother’s, Edward Irving’s, John Sterling’s, Charles Buller’s, 
and all the noble known in past time—and with its flash of melancholy 
scorn. “There are now fifty-six years gone, last November, since I first 
entered your city, a boy of not quite fourteen—fifty-six years ago—to attend 
classes here and gain knowledge of all kinds, I knew not what—with feelings 
of wonder and awe-struck expectation; and now, after a long, long course, 
this is what we have come to.” (Hereat certain blockheads, with a sense of 
humour singular enough, loudly cachinnated!) “There is something touching 
and tragic, and yet at the same time beautiful, to see the third generation, 
as it were, of my dear old native land, rising up and saying, ‘ Well, you are 
not altogether an unworthy labourer in the vineyard. You have toiled through 
a great variety of fortunes and have had many judges.” And thereafter, 


without aid of notes or paper preparation of any kind, in the same wistful, 
earnest, hesitating voice, and with many a touch of quaint humour by the 
way, which came in upon his subject like glimpses of pleasant sunshine, the 
old man talked to his vast audience about the origin and function of Univer- 
sities, the old Greeks and Romans, Oliver Cromwell, John Knox, the ex- 
cellence of silence as compared with speech, the value of courage and truth- 
fulness, and the supreme importance of taking care of one’s health. “There 
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is no kind of achievement you could make in the world that is equal to 
perfect health. What to it are nuggets and millions? The French financier 
said—‘ Alas! why is there no sleep to be sold?” Sleep was not in the market 
at any quotation.” But what need of quoting a speech which by this time 
has been read by everybody? Appraise it as you please, it was a thing 
per se. Just as, if you wish a purple dye you must fish up the Murex; if you 
wish ivory you must go to the east; so if you desire an address such as 
Edinburgh listened ‘to the other day, you must go to Chelsea for it. It may 
not be quite to your taste, but, in any case, there is no other intellectual ware- 
house in which that kind of article is kept in stock. 
Criticism and comment, both provincial and metropolitan, have been busy 
with the speech, making the best and the worst of it; but it will long be 
memorable to those who were present and listened. Beyond all other living 
men Mr. Carlyle has coloured the thought of his time. He is above all 
things original. Search where you will, you will not find his duplicate. Just 
as Wordsworth brought 2 new eye to nature, Mr. Carlyle has brought a new 
eye into the realms of Biography and History. Helvellyn and Skiddaw, 
Grassmere and Fairfield, are seen now by the tourist even, through the 
glamour of the poet; and Robespierre and Mirabeau, Cromwell and Frederic, 
Luther and Knox, stand at present, and may for a long time stand, in the 
somewhat lurid torchlight of Mr. Carlyle’s genius. Whatever the French 
Revolution may have been, the French Revolution, as Mr. Carlyle conceives 
it, will be the French Revolution of posterity. .If he has been mistaken, it 
is not easy to see from what quarter rectification is tocome. It will be difficult 
to take the “sea-green ” out of the countenance of the Incorruptible, to silence 
Danton’s pealing voice or clip his shaggy mane, to dethrone King Mirabeau. 
If with regard to these men Mr. Carlyle has written wrongfully, there is to be 
found no redress. Robespierre is now, and henceforth in popular conception, 
a prig; Mirabeau is now and henceforth a hero. Of these men, and many 
others, Mr. Carlyle has painted portraits, and whether true or false, his portraits 
are taken as genuine. And this new eye he has brought into éthics as well.. 
A mountain, a daisy, a sparrow’s nest, a mountain tarn, were very different 
objects to Wordsworth from what they were to ordinary spectators; and the 
moral qualities of truth, valour, honesty, industry are quite other things to- 
Mr. Carlyle from what they are to the ordinary run of mortals—not to speak 
of preachers and critical writers. The gospel of noble manhood which he so 
passionately preaches is not in the least a novel one, the main points of it are 
to be found in the oldest books which the world possesses, and have been so 
constantly in the mouths of men that for several centuries past they have been 
regarded as truisms. That work is worship; that the first duty of a man is to 
find out what he can do best, and when found, “to keep pegging away at it,” 
as old Lincoln phrased it; that on a lie nothing can be built; that this 
world has been created by Almighty God; that man has a soul which cannot 
be satisfied with meats or drinks, or fine palaces and millions of money, or 
stars and ribands—are not these the mustiest of commonplaces, of the very 
utterance of which our very grandmothers would be ashamed? It is true 
they are most commonplace—to the commonplace; that they have formed 
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the staple of droning sermons which have set the congregation asleep ; but just 
as Wordsworth saw more in a mountain than any other man, so in these 
ancient saws Mr. Carlyle discovered what no other man in his time has, And 
then, in combination with this piercing insight, he has, above all things—em- 
phasis. He speaks as one having authority—the authority of a man who 
has seen with his own eyes, who has gone to the bottom of things and 
knows. For thirty years the gospel he has preached, scornfully sometimes, 
fiercely sometimes, to the great scandal of decorous persons not unfrequently ; 
but he has always preached it sincerely and effectively. All this Mr. Carlyle 
has done; and there was not a single individual perhaps, in his large audience 
at Edinburgh the other day, who was not indebted to him for something—on 
whom he had not exerted some spiritual influence more or less. Hardly one 
perhaps—and there were many to whom he has been a sort of Moses leading 
them. across the desert to what land of promise may be in store for them; 
some to whom he has been a many-counselled, wisely-experienced elder 
brother; a few to whom he has been monitor and friend. The gratitude I 
owe to him is—or should be—equal to that of most. He has been to me only 
a voice, sometimes sad, sometimes wrathful, sometimes scornful; and when I 
saw him for the first time with the eye of flesh stand up amongst us the 
other day, and heard him speak kindly, brotherly, affectionate words—his first 
appearance of that kind, I suppose, since he discoursed of Heroes and Hero 
Worship to the London people—I am not ashamed to confess that I felt 
moved towards him, as I do not think in any possible combination of circum- 
-stances I could have felt moved towards any other living man. 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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FATHER GILES OF BALLYMOY. 


By is nearly thirty years since I, Archibald Green, first entered the little 

town of Ballymoy, in the west of Ireland, and became acquainted with 
one of the honestest fellows and best Christians whom it has ever been my 
good fortune to know. For twenty years he and I were fast friends,—though 
he was much my elder. As he has now been ten years beneath the sod, I 
may tell the story of our first meeting. 

Ballymoy is a so called town,—or was inthe days of which I am speaking, 
—lying close to the shores of Lough Corrib, in the county Galway. It is on 
the road to no place, and, as the end of a road, has in itself nothing to attract 
a traveller. The scenery of Lough Corrib is grand,—but the lake is very 
large, and the fine scenery is on the side opposite to Ballymoy, and hardly to 
be reached, or even seen, from that place. There is fishing, but it is lake 
fishing. ‘The salmon fishing of Lough Corrib is far away from Ballymoy,— 
where the little river runs away from the lake down to the town of Galway. 
There was then in Ballymoy one single street, of which the characteristic 
at first sight most striking to a stranger, was its general appearance of being 
thoroughly wet through. It was not simply that the rain-water was generally 
running down its unguttered streets in muddy, random rivulets, hurrying 
towards the lake with true Irish impetuosity, but that each separate house 
looked as though the walls were reeking with wet ; and the alternated roofs of 
thatch and slate,—the slated houses being just double the height of those that 
were thatched,—assisted the eye and mind of the spectator in forming this 
opinion. ‘The lines were broken everywhere, and at every break it seemed as 
though there was a free entrance for the waters of heaven. The population 
of Ballymoy was its second wonder. ‘There had been no famine then ; no rot 
among the potatoes; ard land round the town was let to cottiers for nine; ten, 
and even eleven pounds an acre. At all hours of the day, and at nearly all 
hours of the night, able-bodied men were to be seen standing in the streets, 
with knee-breeches unbuttoned, with stockings rolled down over their brogues, 
and with swallow-tailed frieze coats. Nor, though thus idle, did they seem 
to suffer any of the distress of poverty. There were plenty of beggars, no 
doubt, in Ballymoy, but it never struck me that there was much distress in 
those days. The earth gave forth its potatoes freely, and neither man nor pig 
wanted more. 

It was to be my destiny to stay a week at Ballymoy, on business, as to 
the nature of which I need not trouble the present reader. I was not, at that 
time, so well acquainted with the manners of the people of Connaught as I 
became afterwards, and I had certain misgivings as I was driven into the 
village on a jaunting car from Tuam. I had just come down from Dublin 
and had been informed there that there were two “hotels” in Ballymoy, but 
that one of the “ hotels” might, perhaps, be found deficient in some of those 
comforts which I, as an Englishman, might require. | was therefore to ask 
for the “hotel” kept by Pat Kirwan. The other hotel was kept by Larry 
Kirwan ; so that it behoved me to be particular. I had made the journey 
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down from Dublin in a night and a day, travelling, as we then did travel in 
Ireland, by canal boats and by Bianconi’s long cars ; and I had dined at Tuam, 
and been driven over, after dinner on an April evening ; and when I reached 
Ballymoy I was tired to death and very cold. 

“Pat Kirwan’s hotel,” I said to the driver, almost angrily. “Mind you 
don’t go to the other.” 

“Shure, yer honour, and why not to Larry’s? You'd be getting better 
enthertainment at Larry’s, because of Father Giles.” 

I understood nothing about Father Giles, and wished to understand nothing. 
But I did understand that I was to go to Pat Kirwan’s “ hotel,” and thither 
I insisted on being taken.” 

It was quite dusk at this time, and the wind was blowing down the street 
of Ballymoy, carrying before it wild gusts of rain. In the west of Ireland 
March weather comes in April, and it comes with a violence of its own, 
though not with the cruelty of the English east wind. At this moment 
my neck was ricked by my futile endeavours to keep my head straight on the 
side car, and the water had got under me upon the seat, and the horse had 
come to a standstill half a dozen times in the last two minutes, and my 
apron had been trailed in the mud, and I was very unhappy. For the last 
ten minutes I had been thinking evil of everything Irish, and especially Con- 
naught. I was driven up to a queerly-shaped three-cornered house that stood 
at the bottom of the street, and which seemed to possess none of the outside 
appurtenances of an inn. “ This can’t be Pat Kirwan’s hotel,” said I. “ Faix 
and it is then, yer honour,” said the driver. “ And barring only that Father 
Giles ” But I had rung the bell, and as the door was now opened by a 
barefooted girl, I entered the little passage without hearing anything further 
about Father Giles.” 

Could I have a bedroom immediately,—with a fire in it? Not answering 
me directly, the girl led me into a sitting-room, in which my nose was at 
once treated by that peculiar perfume which is given out by the relics of hot 
whisky punch mixed with a great deal of sugar—and there she left me. 

“ Where is Pat Kirwan himself?” said I, coming to the door, and blustering 
somewhat. For, let it be remembered, I was very tired; and it may be a fair 
question whether in the far west of Ireland a little bluster may not sometimes 
be of service. “If you have not a room ready, I will go to Larry Kirwan’s,” 
said I, showing that I understood the bearings of the place. 

“ It’s right away at the furder end then, yer honour,” said the driver, putting 
in his word, “and we comed by it ever so long since. But shure yer honour 
wouldn’t think of leaving this house for that?” This he said because Pat 
Kirwan’s wife was close behind him. 

Then Mrs. Kirwan assured me that I could and should be accommodated. 
The house, to be sure, was crowded, but she had already made arrangements, 
and had a bed ready. As fora fire in my bedroom, she could not recommend 
that, “ becase the wind blew so mortial sthrong down the chimney since the 
pot had blown off—bad cess to it; and that loon, Mick Hackett, wouldn’t lend 
a hand to put it up again, becase there were jobs going on at the big house; 
—bad luck to every joint of his body, thin,” said Mrs. Kirwan, with great 
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energy. Nevertheless she and Mick Hackett the mason were excellent 
friends. 

I professed myself ready to go at once to the bedroom without the fire, . 
and was led away upstairs. I asked where I was to eat my breakfast and: 
dine on the next day, and was assured that I should have the room so strongly 
perfumed with whiskey all to myself. I had been rather cross before, but on» 
hearing this, I became decidedly sulky. It was not that I could not eat my’ 
breakfast in the chamber in question, but that I saw before me seven days of 
absolute misery, if I could have no other place of refuge for myself than a 
room in which, as was too plain, al! Ballymoy came to drink and smoke. 
But there was no alternative, at any rate for that night and the following: 
morning, and I therefore gulped down my anger without further spoken com- 
plaint, and followed the barefooted maiden upstairs, seeing my portmanteau’ 
carried up before me. 

Ireland is not very well known now to all Englishmen, but it is much better 
known than it was in those days. On this my first visit into Connaught, I 
own that I was somewhat scared lest I should be made a victim to the wild 
lawlessness and general savagery of the people; and I fancied, as in the wet 
windy gloom of the night, I could see the crowd of natives standing round 
the doors of the Inn, and just discern their naked legs and old battered hats, 
that Ballymoy was probably one of those places so far removed from civiliza- 
tion and law, as to be an unsafe residence for an English Protestant. I had 
undertaken this service, with my eyes more or less open, and was determined 
to go through with it ;—but I confess that I was by this time alive to its 
dangers. 1t was an early resolution with me that I would not allow my 
portmanteau be out of my sight. To that I would cling; with that ever 
close to me would I live; on that, if needful, would I die. I therefore re- 
quired that it should be carried up the narrow stairs before me, and I saw it 
deposited safely in the bedroom. 

The stairs were very narrow and very steep. Ascending them was like 
climbing into a loft. ‘The whole house was built in a barbarous, uncivilized 
manner, and as fit to be an hotel as it was to be a church. It was triangular 
and all corners,—the most uncomfortably arranged building I had ever seen. 
From the top of the stairs I was called upon to turn abruptly into the room 
destined for me; but there was a side step which I had not noticed under 
the glimmer of the small tallow candle, and I stumbled headlong into the 
chamber, uttering imprecations against Pat Kirwan, Ballymoy, and all Con- 
naught. I hope the reader will remember that I had travelled for thirty 
consecutive hours, had passed sixteen in a small comfortless canal boat with- 
out the power of stretching my legs, and that the wind had been at work 
upon me sideways for the last three hours. I was terribly tired, and I spoke 
very uncivilly to the young woman. 

“Shure, yer honour, it’s as clane as clane, and as dhry as dhry, and has 
been slept in every night since the big storm,” said the girl, good-humouredly. 
Then she went on to tell me something more about Father Giles, of which, 
however, I could catch nothing, as she was bending over the bed, folding 
down the bedclothes. “Feel of ’em,” said she, “they’s dhry as dhry.” 
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I did feel them, and the sheets were dry and clean, and the bed, though very 
small, looked as if it would be comfortable. So I somewhat softened my 
tone to her, and bade her call me the next morning at eight. “ Shure, yer 
honour, and Father Giles will call yer hisself,” said the girl, I begged that 
Father Giles might be instructed to do no such thing. The girl, however, 
insisted that he would, and then left me. Could it be that in this savage 
place, it was considered to be the duty of the parish priest to go round, with 
matins perhaps, or some other abominable papist ceremony, to the beds of all 
the strangers? My mother, who was a strict woman, had warned me vehe- 
mently against the machinations of the Irish priests, and I, in truth, had been 
disposed to ridicule her. Could it be that there were such machinations? 
Was it possible that my trousers might be refused me till I had taken mass? 
Or that force would be put upon me in some other shape, perhaps equally 
disagreeable? 

Regardless of that and other horrors, or rather, I should perhaps say, deter- 
mined to face manfully whatever horrors the night or morning might bring 
upon me, I began to prepare for bed. ‘There was something pleasant in the 
romance of sleeping at Pat Kirwan’s house in Ballymoy, instead of in my 
own room in Keppel-street, Russell-square. So I chuckled inwardly at Pat 
Kirwan’s idea of an hotel, and unpacked my things. There was a little table 
covered with a clean cloth, on which I espied a small comb. I moved the 
comb carefully without touching it, and brought the table up to my bedside. 
I put out my brushes and clean linen for the morning, said my prayers, de- 
fying Father Giles and his machinations, and jumped into bed. The bed 
certainly was good, and the sheets were very pleasant. In five minutes I was 
fast asleep. How long I had slept when I was awakened, I never knew. 
But it was at some hour in the dead of night, when I was disturbed by foot- 
steps in my room, and on jumping up, I saw a tall, stout, elderly man standing 
with his back towards me, in the middle of the room, brushing his clothes 
with the utmost care. His coat was still on his back, and his pantaloons on 
his legs; but he was most assiduous in his attention to every part of his body 
which he could reach. I sat upright, gazing at him, as I thought then, for 
ten minutes,—we will say that I did so perhaps for forty seconds,—and of one 
thing I became perfectly certain,—namely, that the clothes-brush was my own ! 
Whether, according to Irish hotel law, a gentleman would be justified in 
entering a stranger's room at midnight for the sake of brushing his clothes, I 
could not say; but I felt quite sure that in such case, he would be bound at 
least to use the hotel brush or his own. There was a manifest trespass in 
regard to my property. 

“Sir,” said I, speaking very sharply, with the idea of startling him, “ what 
are you doing here, in this chamber ?” 

“*Deed, then, and I’m sorry I’ve waked ye, my boy,” said the stout 
gentleman. 

“ Will you have the goodness, sir, to tell me what you are doing here ?” 

“ Bedad, then, just at this moment it’s brushing my clothes, I am. It 
was badly they wanted it.” 

“TI daresay they did. And you were doing it with my clothes-brush.” | 
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“ And that’s thrue too, And if a man hasn’t a clothes-brush of his own, 
what else can he do but use somebody else’s ?” 

“T think it’s a great liberty, sir,” said I. 

“ And I think it’s alittle one. It’s only in the size of it we differ. But I 
beg your pardon. There is your brush. I hope it will be none the worse.” 
Then he put down the brush, seated himself on one of the two chairs which 
the room contained, and slowly proceeded to pull off his shoes, looking me in 
the face all the while. 

“ What are you going to do, sir?” said I, getting a little further out from 
under the clothes, and leaning over the table. 

“T am going to bed,” said the gentleman. 

“ Going to bed! where?” 

“ Here,” said the gentleman ; and he still went on untying the knot of his 
shoestring. 

It had always been a theory with me, in regard not only to my own 
country, but to all others, that civilization displays itself never more clearly 
than when it ordains that every man shall have a bed for himself. In older 
days, Englishmen of good position,—men supposed to be gentlemen,—would 
sleep together and think nothing of it, as ladies, I am told, will still do. 
And in outlandish regions, up to this ti ne, the same practice prevails. In 
parts of Spain you will be told that one bed offers sufficient accommodation 
for two men, and in Spanish America the traveller is considered to be 
fastidious who thinks that one on each side of him is oppressive. Among 
the poorer classes with ourselves this grand touchstone of civilization has not 
yet made itself felt. For aught I know there might be no such touchstone 
in Connaught at all. There clearly seemed to be none such at Ballymoy. 

“ You can’t go to bed here,” said I, sitting bolt upright on the couch. 

“You'll find you are wrong there, my friend,” said the elderly gentleman. 
“ But make yourself aisy, I won’t do you the least harm in life, and I sleep 
as quiet as a mouse.” 

It was quite clear to me that time had come for action. I certainly would 
not let this gentleman get into my bed. I had been the first comer, and was 
for the night, at least, the proprietor of this room. Whatever might be the 
custom of this country in these wild regions, there could be no special law 
in the land justifying the landlord in such treatment of me as this. 

“ You won't sleep here, sir,” said I, jumping out of the bed, over the table, 
on to the floor, and confronting the stranger just as he had succeeded in 
divesting himself of his second shoe. “ You won't sleep here to-night, and 
so you may as well go away.” With that I picked up his two shoes, took 
them to the door, and chucked them out. I heard them go rattling down the 
stairs, and I was glad that they made so much noise. He would see that I 
was quite in earnest. “You must follow your shoes,” said I, “and the 
sooner the better.” 

I had not even yet seen the man very plainly, and even now, at this time, 
I hardly did so, though I went close up to him and put my hand upon his 
shoulder. The light was very imperfect, coming from one small farthing 
candle, which was nearly burnt out in the socket. And I, myself, was 
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confused, ill at ease, and for the moment unobservant. I knew that the man 
was older than myself, but I had not recognised him as being old enough to 
demand or enjoy personal protection by reason of his age. He was tall and 
big, and burly—as he appeared to me then. Hitherto, till his shoes had been 
chucked away, he had maintained imperturbable good humour. When he 
heard the shoes clattering downstairs, it seemed that he did not like it, and 
he began to talk fast and in an angry voice. I would not argue with him, and 
I did not understand him, but still keeping my hand on the collar of his coat, I 
insisted that he should not sleep there. Go away out of that chamber he should. 

“ But it’s my own,” he said, shouting the words a dozen times. “It’s my 
own room. It’s my own room.” So this was Pat Kirwan himself;—drunk 
probably, or mad. 

“It may be your own,” said I; “ but you've let it to me for to-night, and 
you sha’n’t sleep here.” So saying I backed him towards the door, and in so 
doing I trod upon his unguarded toe. 

“ Bother you, thin, for a pigheaded Englishman,” said he. “ You've kilt 
me entirely now. So take your hands off my neck, will ye, before you have 
me throttled outright.” 

I was sorry to have trod on | is toe, but I stuck to him all the same. 
I had him near the door now, and } was determined to put him out into the 
passage. His face was very round and very red, and I thought that he must 
be drunk; and since I had found out that it was Pat Kirwan, the landlord, I 
Was more angry with the man than ever. “ You sha’n’t sleep here, so you 
might as well go,” I said, as I backed him away towards the door. This had 
not been closed since the shoes had been thrown out, and with something of 
a struggle between the doorposts, I got him out. I remembered nothing 
whatever as to the suddenness of the stairs; I had been fast asleep since I 
came up them, and hardly even as yet knew exactly where I was. So, when 
I got him through the aperture of the door, I gave him a push, as was most 
natural, I think, for me to do. Down he went backwards,—down the stairs, 
all in a heap, and I could hear that in his fall he had tumbled against Mrs. 
Kirwan, who was coming up,.doubtless to ascertain the cause of all the trouble 
above her head. A hope crossed my mind that the wife might be of assist- 
ance to her husband in this time of his trouble. The man had fallen very 
heavily, I knew, and had fallen backwards. And I remembered then how 
steep the stairs were. Heaven and earth! Suppose that he were killed—or 
even seriously injured in his own house. What, in such case as that, would 
my life be worth in that wild country? Then I began to regret that I had 
been so hot. It might be that I had murdered a man on my first entrance 
into Connaught ! 

For a moment or two I could not make up my mind what I would first do. 
I was aware that both the landlady and the servant were occupied with the 
body of the ejected occupier of my chamber, and I was aware also that I had 
nothing on but my night shirt. I returned, therefore, within the door, but 
could not bring myself to shut myself in and return to bed without making 
some inquiry as to the man’s fate. I put my head out, therefore, and did make 
inquiry. “I hope he is not much hurt by his fall,” I said. 
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“ Ochone, ochone! murdher, murdher! Spake, Father Giles, dear, for the 
love of God!” Such and many such exclamations I heard from the women 
at the bottom of the stairs. 

“T hope he is not much hurt,” I said again, putting my head out from the 
doorway; “ but he shouldn’t have forced himself into my room.” 

“ His room, the omadhaun, the born idiot !” said the landlady. 

“ Faix, ma'am, and Father Giles is a dead man,” said the girl, who was 
kneeling over the prostrate body in the passage below. I heard her say 
Father Giles as plain as possible, and then I became aware that the man whom 
I had thrust out was not the landlord,—but the priest of the parish! My heart 
became sick within me as I thought of the troubles around me. And I was 
sick also with fear lest the man who had fallen should be seriously hurt. But 
why—why—why had he forced his way into my room? How was it to be 
expected that I should have remembered that the stairs of the accursed house 
came flush up to the door of the chamber ? 

“He shall be hanged if there’s law in Ireland,” said a voice down below ; 
and as far as I could see, it might be that I should be hung. When I heard 
that last voice I began to think that I had in truth killed a man, and a cold 
sweat broke out all over me, and I stood for a while shivering where I was. 
Then I remembered that it behoved me as a man to go down among my 
enemies below, and to see what had really happened, to learn whom I had 
hurt,—let the consequences to myself be what they might. So I quickly put on 
some of my clothes,—a pair of trousers, a loose coat, and a pair of slippers, 
and I descended the stairs. By this time they had taken the priest into the 
whiskey-perfumed chamber below, and although the hour was late, there were 
already six or seven persons with him. Among them was the real Pat 
Kirwan himself, who had not been so particular about his costume as I had. 

Father Giles,—for indeed it was Father Giles, the priest of the parish,— 
had been placed in an old arm-chair, and his head was resting against Mrs. 
Kirwan’s body. I could tell from the moans which he emitted that there 
was still, at any rate, hope of life. Pat Kirwan, who did not quite under- 
stand what had happened, and who was still half asleep, and, as I afterwards 
learned, half tipsy, was standing over him wagging his head. The girl was 
also standing by, with an old woman and two men who had made their way 
in through the kitchen. 

“ Have you sent for a doctor 2” said I. 

“ Oh, you born blagghuard !” said the woman. “ You thief of the world! 
That the like of you should ever have darkened my door !” 

“You can’t repent it more thanI do, Mrs. Kirwan ; but hadn’t you better 
send for the doctor.” 

“ Faix, and for the police too, you may he shure of that, young man. To 
go and chuck him out of the room like that, his own room too, and he a priest 
and an ould man ; he that had given up the half of it, though I axed him not 
to do so for a sthranger as nobody knowed nothing about.” 

The truth was coming out by degrees. Not only was the man I had put 
out Father Giles, but he was also the proper occupier of the room. At any 
rate somebody ought to have told me all this before they put me to sleep in 
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the same bed with the priest. I made my way round to the injured man, and 
put my hand upon his shoulder, thinking that perhaps I might be able to 
ascertain the extent of the injury. But the angry woman, together with the 
girl, drove me away, heaping on me terms of reproach, and threatening me with 
the gallows at Galway. I was very anxious that a doctor should be brought 
as soon as possible; and as it seemed that nothing was being done, I offered 
to go and search for one. But I was given to understand that I should not 
be allowed to leave the house until the police had come. I had therefore to 
remain there for half an hour, or nearly so, till a sergeant, with two other 
policemen, really did come. During this time I was in a most wretched frame 
of mind. I knew no one at Ballymoy or in the neighbourhood. From the 
mannerin which I was addressed, and also threatened by Mrs. Kirwan, and 
by those who came in and out of the room, I was aware that I should 
encounter the most intense hostility. I had heard of Irish murders, and 
heard also of the love of the people for their preists, and I really began to 
doubt whether my life might not be in danger. 

During this time, while I was thus waiting, Father Giles himself recovered 
his consciousness. He had been stunned by the fall, but his mind came back 
to him, though by no means all at once; and while I was left in the room 
with him, he hardly seemed to remember all the events of the past hour. I 
was atle to discover from what was said that he had been for some days 
past, or, as it afterwards turned. out, for the last month, the tenant of the 
room, and that when I arrived he had been drinking tea with Mrs. Kirwan. 
‘The only other public bedroom in the hotel was occupied, and he had, with 
great kindness, given the landlady permission to put the Saxon stranger into 
his chamber. All this came out by degrees, and I could see how the idea 
of my base and cruel ingratitude rankled in the heart of Mrs. Kirwan. It 
was in vain that I expostulated and explained, and submitted myself humbly 
to everything that was said around me. 

“But, ma'am,” I said, “if I had only been told that it was the reverend 
gentleman’s bed !” 

“Bed, indeed! To hear the blagghuard talk, you'd think it was axing 
Father Giles to sleep along with the likes of him we were. And there’s 
two beds in the room as dacent as any Christian iver stretched in.” 

It was a new light to me. And yet 1 had known over night, before I 
undressed, that there were two bedsteads in the room! I had seen them, 
and had quite forgotten the fact in my confusion when I was woken. I had 
been very stupid, certainly. I felt that now. But I had truly believed that 
that big man was going to get into my little bed. It was terrible as I thought 
of it now. The good-natured priest, for the sake of accommodating a 
stranger, had consented to give up half of his room, and had been repaid for 
his kindness by being—perhaps murdered! And yet, though just then I 
hated myself cordially, I could not quite bring myself to look at the matter 
as they looked at it. ‘There were excuses to be made, if only I could get any 
one to listen to them. 

“He was using my brush, my clothes-brush, indeed he was,” I said. “Not 
“but what he’d be welcome ; but it made me think he was an intruder.” 
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“ And wasn’t it too much honour for the likes of ye?” said one of the 
women, with infinite scorn in the tone of her voice. 

“T did use the gentleman’s clothes-brush, certainly,” said the priest. They 
were the first collected words he had spoken, and I felt very grateful to him 
for them. It seemed to me that a man who could condescend to remember 
that he had used a clothes-brush, could not really be hurt to death, even 
though he had been pushed down such very steep stairs as those belonging to 
Pat Kirwan’s hotel. 

“ And I’m sure you were very welcome, sir,” said I. “It wasn’t that I 
minded the clothes-brush. It wasn’t, indeed ; only I thought,—indeed, I did 
think that there was only one bed. And they had put me into the room, 
and had not said anything about anybody else. And what was I to think 
when I woke up in the middle of the night?” 

“ Faix, and you'll have enough to think of in Galway gaol,—for that’s 
where you're going to,” said one of the bystanders. 

I can hardly explain the bitterness that was displayed against me. No vio- 
lence was absolutely shown to me, but I could not move without eliciting a 
manifest determination that I was not to be allowed to stir out of the room. 
Red angry eyes were glowering at me, and every word I spoke called down 
some expression of scorn and ill-will. I was beginning to feel glad that the 
police were coming, thinking that I needed protection. I was thoroughly 
ashamed of what I had done, and yet I could not discover that I had been 
very wrong at any particular moment. Let any man ask himself the question, 
what he would do, if he supposed that a stout old gentleman had entered his 
Yoom at an inn and insisted on getting into his bed? It was not my fault 
that there had been no proper landing-place at the top of the stairs. 

Two sub-constables had been in the room for some time before the sergeant 
came, and with the sergeant arrived also the doctor, and another priest,— 
Father Columb he was called,—who, as I afterwards learned, was curate, or 
coadjutor, to Father Giles. By this time there was quite a crowd in the 
house, although it was past one o'clock, and it seemed that all Ballymoy knew 
that its priest had been. foully misused. It was manifest to me that there 
was something in the Roman Catholic religion which made the priests very 
dear to the people ; for I doubt whether in any village in England, had such 
an accident happened to the rector, all the people would have roused themselves 
at midnight to wreak their vengeance on the assailant. For vengeance they 
were now beginning to clamour, and even before the sergeant of police had 
come, the two sub-constables were standing over me; and I felt that they 
were protecting me from the people in order that they might give me up—to 
the gallows! 

I did not like the Ballymoy doctor at all,—then or even at a later period 
of my visit to that town. On his arrival he made his way up to the priest 
through the crowd, and would not satisfy their affection or my anxiety by 
declaring at once that there was no danger. Instead of doing so he insisted 
on the terrible nature of the outrage and the brutality shown by the assailant. 
And at every hard word he said, Mrs. Kirwan would urge himon. “ That's 
thrue for you, doctor!” “Deed, and you may say that, doctor ;—two as good 
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beds as ever Christian stretched in!” “’Deed, and it was just Father Giles’s 
own room, as you may say, since the big storm fetched the roof off his 
riverence’s house below there.” Thus gradually I was learning the whole 
history. The roof had been blown off Father Giles’s own house, and there- 
fore he had gone to lodge at the inn! He had been willing to share his 
lodging with a stranger; and this had been his reward ! 

“I hope, doctor, that the gentleman is not much hurt,” said I, very 
meekly. 

' “Do you suppose a gentleman like that, sir, can be thrown down a long 
flight of stairs without being hurt?” said the doctor, in an angry voice. “ It is 
no thanks to you, sir, that his neck has not been sacrificed.” 

Then there arose a hum of indignation, and the two policemen standing 
over me bustled about a little, coming very close to me, as though they thought 
they should have something to do to protect me from being torn to pieces. 

I bethought me that it was my special duty in such a crisis to show a spirit, 
if it were only for the honour of my Saxon blood among the Celts. So I 
spoke up again, as loud as I could well speak. 

* No one in this room is more distressed at what has occurred than I am. 
I am most anxious to know, for the gentleman’s sake, whether he has been 
seriously hurt ?” 

“Very seriously hurt indeed,” said the doctor ; “ very seriously hurt. The 
vertebre may have been injured for aught I know at present.” 

“ Arrah, blazes, man,” said a voice, which I learned afterwards had belonged 
to an officer of the revenue corps of men which was then stationed at Bally- 
moy, a gentleman with whom I became afterwards familiarly acquainted ; 
Tom Macdermot was his name, Captain Tom Macdermot, and he came from 
the county of Leitrim,—‘ Arrah, blazes, man; do ye think a gentleman’s to 
fall sthrait headlong backwards down such a ladder as that, and not find it 
inconvanient? Only that he’s the priest, and has had his own luck, sorrow 
a neck belonging to him there would be this minute.” 

“ Be aisy, Tom,” said Father Giles himself,—and I was delighted to hear 
him speak. ‘Then there was a pause fora moment. “Tell the gentleman I 
ain’t so bad at all,” said the priest; and from that moment I felt an affection 
to him which never afterwards waned. 

They got him upstairs back into the room from which he had been evicted, 
and I was carried off to the police station, where I positively spent the night. 
What a night it was! I had come direct from London, sleeping on my road 
but once, in Dublin, and now I found myself accommodated with a stretcher 
in the police barracks at Ballymoy! And the worst of it was that I had 
business to do at Ballymoy which required that I should hold up my head 
and make much of myself. The few words which had been spoken by the 
priest had comforted me, and had enabled me to think again of my own 
position. Why was I locked up? No. magistrate had committed me, It 
was really a question whether I had done anything illegal. As that man 
whom Father Giles called Tom had very properly explained, if people will 
have ladders instead of staircases in their houses, how is anybody to put 

an intruder out of the room without risk of breaking the intruder’s neck 
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And as to the fact,—now an undoubted fact, that Father Giles was no in- 
truder, the fault in that lay with the Kirwans, who had told me nothing 
of the truth. The boards of the stretcher in the police station were very 
hard, in spite of the blankets with which I had been furnished ; and, as I lay 
there, I began to remind myself that there certainly must be law in county 
Galway. Sol called to the attendant policeman and asked him by whose 
authority I was locked up. 

“ Ah, thin, don’t bother,” said the policeman; “shure, and you've given 
throuble enough this night!” The dawn was at that moment breaking, so I 
turned myself on the stretcher, and resolved that I would put a bold face on 
it all when the day should come. 

The first person I saw in the morning was Captain Tom, who came into 
the room where I was lying, followed by a little boy with my portmanteau. 
The sub-inspector of police who ruled over the men at Ballymoy lived, as I 
afterwards learned, at Oranmore, so that I had not, at this conjuncture, the 
honour of seeing him. Captain Tom assured me that he was an excellent 
fellow, and rode to hounds like a bird. As in those days I rode to hounds 
myself,—as nearly like a bird as I was able,—I was glad to have such an account 
of my head gaoler. The sub-constables seemed to do just what Captain Tom 
told them, and there was, no doubt, a very good understanding between the 
police force and the revenue officer. 

“ Well, now, I'll tell you what you must do, Mr. Green,” said the Captain. 

“In the first place,” said I, “I must protest that I’m now locked up here 
illegally.” 

“Oh, bother; now don’t make yourself unaisy.” 

“ That’s all very well, Captain I beg your pardon, sir, but I didn’t 
catch any name plainly except the Christian name.” 

“ My name is Macdermot,—Tom Macdermot. They call me Captain,— 
but that’s neither here nor there.” 

“TI suppose, Captain Macdermot, the police here cannot lock up anybody 
they please, without 2 warrant.” 

“And where would you have been if they hadn’t locked you up? I’m 
blessed if they wouldn’t have had you into the Lough before this time.” 

There might be something in that, and I therefore resolved to forgive the 
personal indignity which I had suffered, if I could secure something like 
just treatment for the future. Captain Tom had already told me that Father 
Giles was doing pretty well. 

“ He’s as sthrong’as a horse, you see, or, sorrow a doubt, he’d be a dead man 
this minute. The back of his neck is as black as your hat with the bruises, 
and it’s the same way with him all down his loins. A man like that, you 
know, not just as young as he was once, falls mortial heavy. But he’s as 
jolly as a four-year-old,” said Captain Tom, “ and you're to go and ate your 
breakfast with him, in his bedroom, so that you may see with your own eyes 
that there are two beds there.” 

“T remembered it afterwards quite well,” said I. 

“’Deed and Father Giles got such a kick of laughter this morning, when 
he came to understand that you thought he was going to get into bed along- 
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side of you, that he strained himself all over again, and I thought he’d have 
frightened the house, yelling with the pain. But anyway you've to go over 
and see him. So now you'd better get yourself dressed.” 

This announcement was certainly very pleasant. Against Father Giles, of 
course, I had no feeling of bitterness. He had behaved well throughout, and 
I was quite alive to the fact that the light of his countenance would afford me 
a better egis against the ill-will of the people of Ballymoy, than anything the 
law would do for me. So I dressed myself in the barrack-room, while 
Captain Tom waited without; and then I sallied out under his guidance to 
make a second visit to Pat Kirwan’s hotel. I was amused to see that the 
police, though by no means subject to Captain Tom’s orders, let me go with- 
out the least difficulty, and that the boy was allowed to carry my portmanteau 
back again. “Oh, it’s all right,” said Captain Tom, when I alluded to this, 
“You're not down in the sheet. You were only there for protection, you 
know.” Nevertheless, I had been taken there by force, and had been locked 
up by force. If, however, they were disposed to forget all that, so was I. I 
did not return to the barracks again; and when, after that, the policemen 
whom I had known met me in the street, they always accosted me as though 
I were an old friend; hoping my honour had found a better bed than when 
they last saw me. They had not looked at me with any friendship in their 
eyes when they had stood over me in Pat Kirwan’s parlour. 

This was my first view of Ballymoy, and of the “hotel,” by daylight. I 
now saw that Mrs. Pat Kirwan kept a° grocery establishment, and that the 
three-cornered house which had so astonished me, was very small. Had I 
seen it before I entered it I should hardly have dared to look there for a 
night’s lodging. As it was, I stayed there for a fortnight, and was by no 
means uncomfortable. Knots of men and women were now standing in 
groups round the door, and, indeed, the lower end of the street was almost 
crowded. 

“They're all here,” whispered Captain Tom, “because they’ve heard how 
Father Giles has been murdhered during the night by a terrible Saxon; and 
there isn’t a man or woman among them who doesn’t know that you are the 
man who did it.” 

“ But they know also, I suppose,” said I, “that Father Giles is alive.” 

“ Bedad, yes, they know that, or I wouldn’t be in your skin, my boy. 
But come along. We mustn’t keep the priest waiting for his breakfast.” I 
could see that they all looked at me, and there were some of them, especially 
among the women, whose looks I did not even yet like. ‘They spoke among 
each other in Gaelic, and I could perceive that they were talking of me. 
“Can’t you understand, then,” said Captain Tom, speaking to them aloud, 
just as he entered the house, “that Father Giles, the Lord be praised, is as 
well as ever he was in his life? Shure it was only an accident.” 

“ An accident done on purpose, Captain Tom,” said one person. 

“What is it to you how it was done, Mick Healy? If Father Giles is 
satisfied, isn’t that enough for the likes of you? Get out of that, and let the 
gentleman pass.” Then Captain Tom pushed Mick away roughly, and the 
others let us enter the house. “Only they wouldn’t do it unless somebody 
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gave them the wink, they'd pull you in pieces this moment for a dandy of 
punch,—-they would indeed.” Perhaps Captain Tom exaggerated the pre- 
vailing feeling, thinking thereby to raise the value of his own service in 
protecting me; but I was quite alive to the fact that I had done a most dan- 
gerous deed, and had a most narrow escape. 

I found Father Giles sitting up in his bed, while Mrs. Kirwan was rubbing 
his shoulder diligently with an embrocation of arnica. The girl was standing 
by with a basin half full of the same, and I could see that the priest’s neck 
and shoulders were as red as a raw beefsteak. He winced grievously under 
the rubbing, but he bore it like a man. 

“ And here comes the hero,” said Father Giles. ‘Now stop a minute 
or two, Mrs. Kirwan, while we have a mouthful of breakfast, for I'll go 
bail that Mr. Green is hungry after his night’s rest. I hope you got a better 
bed, Mr. Green, than the one I found you in when I was unfortunate enough 
to waken you last night. There it is, all ready for you still,” said he, “ and 
if you accept of it to-night, take my advice and don’t let a trifle stand in the 
way of your dhraims.” 

“T hope, thin, the gintleman will conthriveto suit hisself elsewhere,” said 
Mrs. Kirwan, 

“ He'll be very welcome to take up his quarters here if he likes,” said the 
priest. “And why not? But, bedad, sir, you’d better be a little more 
careful the next time you see a sthranger using your clothes-brush, They 
are not so strict here in their ideas of meum and tuum as they are perhaps in 
England ; and if you'd broken my neck for so small an offence, I don’t know 
but what they’d have stretched your own.” 

We then had breakfast together, Father Giles, Captain Tom, and I, and a 
very good breakfast we had. By degrees even Mrs, Kirwan was induced to 
look favourably at me, and before ‘the day was over I found myself to be 
regarded as a friend in the establishment. And as a friend I certainly was 
regarded by Father Giles—then, and for many a long day afterwards. And 
many times when he has, ih years since that, but years nevertheless which are 
now long back, come over and visited me in my English home, he has told 
the story of the manner in which we first became acquainted. “ When you 
find a gentleman asleep,” he would say, “always ask his leave before you 
take a liberty with his clothes-brush.” 
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A MORNING IN COPENHAGEN. 


BY AN IDLE VOYAGER. 


sf They manage these better in Denmark.” 





HE air was full of a wet mist, familiar to the otherwise self-congratulatory 
people who dwell in the capital of Scotland. In the centre of the 
great square, surrounded by an admiring audience of street boys and street 
dogs, were certain military musicians, discoursing the martial strains of “ King 
Christian stod oed hdjen Mast ;” and in the far distance, innumerable dogs 
were answering in dismal discord. With no very lively feelings I hoisted 
my umbrella and sallied forth from my hotel, and made the best of my way 
through the narrow streets to the house of my friend the Professor. I found 
the old gentleman seated at his study window, with a coloured nightcap stuck 
on his white head, and the great black pipe between his teeth. For, like the 
old clergyman described by Andersen in his dismallest novel, “he had but 
one fault—he smoked much tobacco, and very bad tobacco, and every portion 
of his attire was so impregnated with the smoky odour, that if it were sent 
over all the seas in Europe, ’twould still preserve the flavour of the tight, 
strong-smelling beloved canister.” We had arranged, the previous evening, 
to spend the morning together, in a stroll through the capital. 

“ Good morning !” said the Professor, with his feminine smile. “ Take a 
cup of coffee? The sun is already elbowingt he clouds towards England, 
and by the time that you have drunk your coffee and I have finished my pipe, 
the rain will have ceased. Hearken!” he continued, as I sipped the black 
nectar. “The dogs down yonder made the whole night hideous, and even 
now they are not all silent. This canine pest you must have remarked as 
one of the characteristics of our capital. Copenhagen is as overrun with dogs 
as Constantinople. Here, however, they are not houseless, not vagabond 
hordes ; no, they are at home; for every gentleman, every lady, every boy, 
has his or her dog; every house its Cerberus, in the shape of one or more 
dogs. But this, being so close to the harbour, is the worst part of the whole 
city. On board the merchant and fishing boats, they howl all night long, and 
Heaven help him who lies in the neighbourhood, and does not sleep heavily. 
In the daytime, there are puppies barking from windows, curs from doorsteps ; 
tradesmen’s dogs, chained dogs, and loose dogs; dogs indoors, dogs in bed, 
dogs at table even—dogs of all kinds, of all sizes, and all degrees, yelping 
everywhere! They throng the street, they congregate in villainous groups in 
the squares, they howl from carriages, they sit moaning in the fish-market, 
wistfully eyeing the fish, they creep even into the churches, and mingle their 
whining with the drone of the preacher! In fact, here they swarm, to 
paraphrase the words of your great modern poet : 


‘*¢ Great dogs, small dogs, lean dogs, brawny dogs, 
Brown dogs, black dogs, grey dogs, tawny dogs, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails, and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens ! ” 
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“What! you read Browning!” I exclaimed, with some astonishment. 

“T do indeed,” replied the Professor, “and so do many of my friends. Let 
me tell you, sir, that we in Denmark do know something of English literature, 
while you in England know next to nothing of the literature of the North. 
The only man of whom you really do know anything is Hans Christian 
Andersen ; 4e represents northern poesy in your eyes, while many of us will 
not allow that he is a poet at all. Pooh! Holberg, Evald, Baggeson, Oehlen- 
schlager, Grundtvig, Rabbell, Ingemann, Heiberg, Molbech! what do you 
know of these, to say nothing of a host of smaller names, to say nothing of 
any of the great names of Sweden? But come! it rains no longer. We will 
promenade!” 

Forth we fared. The Professor had exchanged his nightcap for an old 
wideawake, but the inevitable black pipe was still fixed between his teeth. 
As we jogged along the unclean and narrow streets, he discoursed eloquently 
on the beauties of his native city ; but as I did not quite see the force of his 
expressions, I will not quote them. We soon reached the fish-market, a large 
square bounded at one end by a canal communicating with the sea. Close to 
the canal, with a background of black masts and sails, sat the fisher-women, 
presiding over tanks of water wherein the fish they were offering for sale 
swam living. Whenever a customer came, the great strong arms were plunged 
into the water, and a struggling fish was selected for inspection. Leaning 
over the sides of the barges behind, smoking their black cutty pipes, and 
watching their brawny better halves humbly, were the fishermen. But 
heedless of the cries of the women inviting us to purchase, we passed the 
canal by a drawbridge. 

“That is the King’s Palace,” said the Professor, pointing to a large building 
which stood straight before us. ‘“ It contains much to interest the antiquary, 
besides a very fair picture gallery, and is open to the public two or three days 
a week, But we will not go there this morning. Hard by is something 
which will interest. you more. You observe that square building, with the 
queer paintings on its walls.. Well, that is Thorwaldsen’s Museum. It was 
erected, as you have perhaps heard, by public subscription, to contain the 
works of art which our great sculptor bequeathed to his country. It is his 
Museum, and it is his Mausoleum also—for it contains his grave.” 

We approached the Museum, on the exterior of which, in vari-coloured 
cement, is represented the sculptor’s return to fatherland, after an absence of 
eighteen years, in 1838. On one side he is pictured landing before the 
enthusiastic crowd ; on the other, are ‘paintings representing the transport of 
the works to the Museum. The facade of the building represents Victory 
in her fiery car. Passing in by a side door, the Professor led the way to the 
centre of the Museum,—a wide open space roofed only by the heavens, and 
paven with stone. “This is the grave,” said the Professor, standing with 
uncovered head before a tomb—a simple square, with the name and death- 
day of Thorwaldsen graven on the side, roses growing above, and a bouquet 
of field-flowers laid reverently by some gentle hand in the midst of all! 

“In Denmark,” observed the old gentleman, “we honour our great men 
hus ; but we do more—we help them to that eminence which is to be our 
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glory. If a poor lad of Copenhagen show a genius for painting, we educate 
him with public money ; and when he has learned the rudiments of his art, we 
give him, still with public money, a stipend which enables him to travel abroad 
for years. Poets, painters, scholars, historians,—all have the same chance ; 
all get help at the outset, and the glorious education of travel. I have heard,” 
he added, with emphasis, “that in England you manage such things rather 
differently. Iam not aware that your Court encourages genius, though your 
Prince, if the newspapers speak truly, deigns to patronize it occasionally— 
when it burns in the bosom of a fireman or a comic actor !” 

“In England,” I replied, “we believe every man, be he genius or fool, 
should fight his own way upward by the might of his own brain and hands.” 

“Very pretty. You starve a man of genius, or suffer him to waste his 
best years in menial labour, or brutalize his brain by the work of a flippant 
and worthless press; and then, if he does happen to sing you an immortal 
song or write you an immortal chronicle, you take all the credit to yourself, 
just as if you had not been putting obstacle on obstacle, year after year, in the 
way of God Almighty’s purpose! A genius, say I, is not a beast of burden! 
Nine true poets out of ten, I aver, are like immortelles—they require the most 
delicate attention to bring out their beauties! Suffering should purify ; but 
such suffering as ye entail Jrutalizes. Hunger will turn a lyric poet into a 
wild animal! Debt will convert the cry which should be music for ages 
into an oath which dies in the undermost caverns of Hell!” 

“ Paupertas impulet audex !” I said, smiling at the Professor’s warmth. 

“Stuff! Poverty, in such a society as yours, does no genius good. The 
beasts of Germans are nearly as bad. Do you mean to tell me that these 
would not have got still grander things out of Schiller if they had treated 
him more liberally? Because he was fond of luxury and good living, should 
he have been compelled to work like a jacketless slave, turning off to order 
the History of the Thirty Years’ War, when he might have soared still 
higher in the region of eternal song. You quite ignore the infinite possibilities 
of genius. You are satisfied if a poet gives you 2 diamond, when he might 
be rearing ye a palace of diamonds. We in Denmark act differently, and 
never lose sight of what a man may do. We make a grand speculation of a 
promising life, and are not at all angry at losing a few miserable pounds if the 
speculation fails.” 

So saying, he led the way into the building, where, for upwards of two 
hours, we regaled our eyes and minds with the contempiation of Thorwaldsen’s 
works. It is not my intention to describe these works here; to attempt to 
do so at all would be far to transcend the limits of this paper. Enough to 
say, that the Museum contains much splendid workmanship, interspersed with 
a great deal of trash. The “Jason,” for example, is superb, while some of 
the bas-reliefs are beneath contempt. ‘What struck me most of all, on cool 
reflection, was the enormous amount of work Thorwaldsen had been able to 
get through—almost single-handed, so to speak. I expressed as much to the 
Professor, as we walked away. 

“ Why, yes!” he said. “'Thorwaldsen did manage to leave a good deal 
of work behind him. We Danes, I will confess, are a queer compound of 
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laziness and energy. ‘Thorwaldsen was by nature inclined to be lazy; so are 
we all—'is the national characteristic. But when we do work, my friend, 
we work like those trolls in the story, who were able to build a city in a 
single night. All our great writers have been very prolific, yet most of them 
have taken plenty of pleasuring. Oehlenschliger enjoyed life hugely, yet 
what heaps of printed matter has he left behind him! I think myself we 
should write better if we did not write quite so much. The bulk of our 
literature lacks that artistic finish which slow and conscientious workmanship 
alone can give. We lounge as long as we can with our hands in our pockets 
and our pipes in our mouths; but the cacoethes scribendi seizes on us so sud- 
denly and violently, that what we gain oftentimes in heat we lose in harmony, 
Thorwaldsen has left no statue, Oehlenschlager has left no tragedy, Holberg 
has left no comedy which can be denominated absolutely complete of its kind 
—excellent and perfect as a work of art.” 

Here a handsome elderly gentleman, dressed in simple black, passed by, 
taking off his hat to the Professor, with a polite smile. The Professor 
responded, somewhat deferentially. 

“ Rather a distinguished-looking person ?” said the Professor, quietly. 

“ Undoubtedly. A brother author?” 

“Not exactly. That gentleman is the King of Denmark.” And noticing my 
look of surprise, the Professor continued, “ These things also we manage better 
in the North. His Majesty moves among us where he pleases, like a simple 
gentleman, and he has never any reason to regret admitting his people to a cer- 
tain amount of familiarity. Let the veriest tradesman recognize him in the 
street, and salute him, he will gracefully respond. He is not Christian the First, 
but he is the first of Christians, this King of ours. You noticed how he 
saluted me? All, I assure you, on account of that little work of mine on 
the Gnostic Philosophy. More than once, when I have been wandering in 
the park, we have encountered ; he has addressed me, and we have fired away 
on the subjects dearest to my heart. Our King, in brief, is what he ought to 
be—a father among his children. We do not, like some other countries, 
illustrate the fable of the Donkey reigning as king over the other animals,— 
among whon, if I recollect rightly, the Lion himself was included.” 

By this time we had reached the more populous part of the city. As we 
passed through a narrow street, the Professor pointed to a window on the 
second floor. 

“In that room,” he said, “ Jeus Baggesen passed a certain portion of his 
youth.” 

“ Baggesen?” I repeated. “I have heard the name, but really know 
nothing of the owner.” 

“ Baggesen,” said the Professor, “was the greatest humorist, the brightest 
satirist that Denmark ever produced. I will tell you about him as we walk 
along. His father was a clerk—a poor simple fellow, and his early days 
were passed in the country town of Korsder, where he was born in 1764. 
After a series of misfortunes, he was sent to the University, where he 
supported himself by occupying his spare hours in private teaching. Despite 
privations of the most intense description, he made great progress in classical 
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and philosophical studies, and passed his examination with honour. In his 
spare time he amused himself by writing comic verses; these verses were 
speedily popular among his classmates, and were circulated by them among 
the outside public. Finally, when only twenty years of age, he was induced 
to publish his Comic Stories in Verse. In an instant, as it were, he found him- 
self famous. The success of his book was enormous, and the boy of twenty 
was at once recognized by one and all as the greatest comic poet of Den- 
mark. He went to bed a poor student, and awoke famous—with a rich 
market for every line he chose to write. Honours showered fast upon him. 
He was patronized and petted by the noblest in the land; and soon, in their 
society, he derived the one completion his genius needed—elegance of polish 
and refinement of taste. He now lounged about in Danish style for a con- 
siderable period, passing the most of his time in the country houses of the 
nobility. In a fit of activity he translated Kéim’s Underground Journey, 
which Holberg had written in Latin. This story, which bears a strong 
resemblance to Gulliver's Travels, became highly popular. Not so Holger 
Danske, a comedy founded on Wieland’s Oberon. ‘This last was dreadfully 
abused and satirized, and poor Jeus Baggesen showed all the biliousness of 
his brethren. For Jeus, you must know, was an irritable fellow—savage in 
attack, jealous of rivalry, feverishly ambitious, and impatient of censure. He 
speedily succeeded in making a great number of enemies; and there is no 
saying what might have happened to him, had not government granted him 
a liberal stipend to travel whithersoever he pleased for three years. He 
describes his travels in one of his pleasantest books—the Ladyrinth—a kind 
of autobiographical gossip on Baggesen and men and things. A romantic 
meeting in Switzerland with a beautiful and accomplished girl, Sophia Haller, 
decided his fate matrimonially. He married, and after travellling through 
Germany returned to Copenhagen. He did not linger long. Domestic 
troubles came upon him; his wife fell sick, and was ordered to a warmer 
climate. He hastened her removal ; but they had only reached Kiel, when 
she died in childbed, bearing him twin sons. He was inconsolable, of, 
course ; but in about a year after his wife’s death he returned to Denmark 
with another wife. Again he rambled forth, dwelling in Germany and France, 
and acquiring a good deal of vicious taste in both. He returned again, 
solicited and received a fresh stipend, and again departed. Thus, for many a 
year, did Baggesen range Europe at his country’s expense, writing by fits and 
starts, still petted by the Danish public, still indulged in a thousand eccen- 
tricities by the liberal government. Better had he stayed at home. Not 
content with wasting much valuable time in idleness, he conceived the idea of 
becoming a German instead of a Danish writer, and thence we may date his 
fall. His wild satiric mood at last pushed him to such an extreme that he 
forgot his country, ignored the innumerable benefits that fatherland had 
heaped upon him, and mocked Denmark in her bitterest hour of sorrow—the 
time of Nelson’s bombardment of Copenhagen. ‘This was a wrong never to 
be forgiven; but meantime, while he had neglected his opportunities, the 
crown of song was snatched from his brow by a new aspirant, the man you 
see here represented in stone.” 
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We had come into a wide street, and were standing before the large statue 
of a sitting figure—a strong, bold, Danish face, darkened by the mist and 
smoke of the capital. 

“This is our high priest of song,” said the Professor, “ Adam Oehlen- 
schliiger.” 

“TI know a little of him,” I observed, “ from the German versions of his 
works.” 

“Poor Baggesen, on his last return to Denmark, found that the tide had 
turned against him in favour of the young tragedian. Picture his mortification 
and rage! No writer can equal your comic one for savage irritability. He 
abused the plays of Oehlenschlager both in print and by word of mouth, ridi- 
culed them in a style which would have been vastly ludicrous had it not been 
so strongly coloured with jealousy and spleen. But the new star stood firm. 
Thenceforward the career of Baggesen was a sad journey downward. He 
hied to Paris with his wife. There, in 1821, he fell terribly ill, and was only 
saved by the tender attention of Prince Christian of Denmark, who had him 
nursed in his own house. Shortly afterwards his wife died, and was followed 
speedily by his dearest child. Under these sorrows he gradually sank. As 
his end drew nigh, a mad yearning came upon him to die in his native land, 
which had used him so gently, and been repaid so ungenerously. He died on 
the way home, at Hamburg; and the poet whom he had abused revenged 
himself by writing a glowingly eulogistic poem on his death.” 

“Your system of stipends rather failed with Baggesen,” I cried; “the 
gentleman was too flighty. If he had been an English author, hard knocks 
at the outset would have taught him better manners. Was Oehlenschlager as 
lucky—pecuniarily, I mean ?” 

“ Denmark has nothing to reproach herself with in either case. The men 
had equal advantages, but Oehlenschlager was a finer, sterner genius than 
Baggesen, though even he had the national characteristics I have hinted at. 
He was the contemporary of Wieland, of Goethe, of Herder, and Jean Paul, 
and all that wondrous generation of intelligences who have founded German 
literature. He, too, belonged to the lower classes, though he never had to 
encounter the harsh lot that befell Baggesen in youth. He began to write 
little comedies and poems-when very young, and his mind was soon attracted 
by the drama. He neglected his studies, and haunted the theatre. At last, 
having determined to become an actor, he solicited and obtained an engage- 
ment at the Grand Theatre. The result, as you may imagine, was unfavourable 
in the extreme. But I am not going to linger over the life of Oehlenschlager. 
Read his Autobiography. What I want to point out in his life is the matter 
which reflects on our treatment of our great authors, Oehlenschlager was 
still but a boy, and had but recently failed as an actor, when he received his 
travelling stipend, and was free to make or mar himself. Here our liberality 
was amply repaid by a succession of works which will live as long as our 
country endures,—and it, I assure you, in spite of the attitude of England 
in the Schleswig-Holstein business, is in no immediate danger of extinction. 
But here we are at the harbour, with the sea air in our nostrils. Ah!” cried 

the old gentleman, pointing out seaward, “so long as we Danes have the 
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water round us, and the sea spray dashing in on our faces in this fashion, we 
may, like our authors, be a little lazy at tires, but our blood will have the 
ocean tumult in it, and we shall be too seamanlike to regard ungenerously 
those beacon-lights of genius who point out our path, and shine over us on 
the way.” 
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THE BACHELOR DREAMS. 


# fice world is dreary, I am growing old, { 
Wife nor bairn makes glad my chamber still, 

The wintry season cometh with its cold, 
The hearth is dark, and the wind without is shrill ; 

Yea! twilight gloams around me—hope and power 

Depart, like scent and colour from a flower— 
Yet, where I sit, sweet music floats to me : 

*Tis the falling, falling, of a silver shower 

Around a forest tree ! 














Ah! can I hear the scented rain intone? 
Can I hear the leaves that stir and sigh ? 
Or hear I but the movement and the moan 
Of busy folk that hurry darkly by? 
Nay !—for a white hand lies in mine, sweet eyes 
Shine on me, and a happy maiden cries! 
Nay! for my blood again flows fresh and free,— 
To the falling, falling, of the shower that sighs 
Around the forest tree ! 















And can it be so many years ago, 
Since I clasp’d her, ‘neath the leaves, that summer day? 
And were there words of parting, words of woe? 
Sits she among her children far away ? 
Can she hear the sweet and melancholy sound ? 
Doth she see the shining dewdrops va the ground? 
Doth she flutter like the leaves and dream of me,— 
To the falling, falling, of the rain around 
The murmurous forest tree? 











The city. closes round me, I am old, 

Yet ’tis melody from country lanes I hear ; 
The wintry season cometh with its cold, 

The hearth is dark, and the end of all is near; 
Yet, love, the city fadeth with its pain! 
The old bright dream is drowsy on my brain! 








SS an And my life is flowing earthward fast and free,— 
ye To the falling, falling, of the summer rain 
Around a forest tree ! Roseat Bucuanan. 
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